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THE  BRITISH  EDUCATIONAL 

MISSION 

During  the  Autumn  Quarter  the  British  Educational  Mission  to 
the  United  States,  which  was  sent  by  the  British  government  on  invita- 
tion of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  visited  Chicago.  The  puipose 
of  the  Mission  was  ''to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  procuring  closer 
co-operation  between  British  and  American  educational  institutions, 
to  the  end  of  making  increasingly  firm  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  that  now  unite  the  £nglish-q)eaking  world."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  master  of  Christ's  College 
and  reader  in  zodlogy;  Sir  Henry  Miers,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester  and  professor  of  crystallography;  the  Rev. 
Edward  Mewbum  Walker,  fellow,  senior  tutor,  and  librarian  of  Queen's 
College,  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  Oxford  University;  Sir 
Henry  Jcmes,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  University  of  Glasgow; 
Dr.  John  Joly,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogyi  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  professor  of  English  literature,  Bed- 
ford College,  University  of  London;  Miss  Rose  Sidgwick,  lecturer  on 
ancient  history.  University  of  Birmingham.  At  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  American  Council ,  on  Education 
undertook  all  arrangements  for  the  tour  of  the  Mission.  Of  the  recep- 
tion committee  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  was  chairman.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  immediately  in  charge  was  President  Donald  J. 
Cowling,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  The  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  committee  was  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, James  Rowland  Angell.    The  Mission  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the 
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evening  of  November  7  and  was  escorted  by  members  of  the  University 
to  the  University  Club  and  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  places  which  remained 
headquarters  until  the  Mission  left  the  city  after  visiting  the  University 
of  minoiSy  Northwestern  University,  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  State  Universities.  For  the  women 
of  the  Mission  the  Chicago  College  Club  gave  a  luncheon  on  November 
12.  At  the  same  time  the  University  Club  gave  a  luncheon  for  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Mission. 

The  members  of  the  British  Mission  were  escorted  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  Friday  morning,  November  8,  and  were  received  in  the 
President's  office  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  University  and  H  recep- 
tion committee:  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  chairman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hale,  and  Miss  Marion  Talbot. 
After  a  brief  conference  the  guests  visited  the  General  Library  and  the 
Classical  and  Geology  Departmental  libraries.  They  then  visited  cer- 
tain laboratories  in  which  they  were  individually  interested.  At  one 
o'clock  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  entertained  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Mission  at  luncheon.  At  the  same  hour  Dean  Talbot  and  other  women 
of  the  University  Faculties  entertained  the  women  of  the  Mission  at 
Nancy  Foster  Hall.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  theater  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall 
there  was  a  conference.  At  the  tables  in  the  center  of  the  room  were 
Vice-President  Angell,  and  (to  his  right)  Dr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  Sir  Henry 
Jones,  Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  the  Reverend  E.  M.  Walker,  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  Miss  Rose  Sidgwick,  Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Pa3nie,  the  Recorder  of  the  University,  Dean  A.  W.  Small,  Professor 
R.  R.  Bensley,  Director  C.  H.  Judd,  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted,  Miss 
Caroline  Spurgeon,  Dean  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Dr.  John  J.  Joly,  and 
Sir  Henry  Miers.  The  following  is  a  stenographic  record  of  the 
conference: 

ViCE-Ps£SiD£NT  Angell:  This  is  an  occasion  which  is  altogether 
unprecedented  in  our  own  history  and,  I  suspect,  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can colleges.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  talking,  in  an  informal  way, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  great  British  universities  who  are  our 
guests  today,  particularly  with  a  view  to  setting  on  foot  such  measures 
as  we  can  intelligently  devise  to  improve  the  intimacy  of  our  relations 
with  one  another,  not  only  as  regards  our  students,  but  as  regards  the 
faculties  of  our  several  institutions.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  and 
we  believe  it  has  been  an  expression  of  the  preference  of  our  guests,  that 
in  place  of  the  more  usual  formalities  of  a  state  visit  of  distinguished 
guests,  with  meetings  of  the  public-assemblage  type  and  formal  speeches. 
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we  should  come  t<%ether  in  this  informal  way  and  discuss  the  topics  which 
seem  to  us  most  fruitful  for  the  purx>ose  which  brings  the  Mission  here. 
As  the  result  of  a  conference  of  our  own  Senate,  we  have  ourselves  sug- 
gested a  few  topics  which  seemed,  on  the  whole,  profitable  for  some 
discussion.  We  have  not  designed  to  make  these  topics  in  any  sense 
the  coercive  program  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
our  guests  depart  from  them  at  any  point  they  may  desire.  But  we 
thought  it  might  help  to  expedite  the  program  if  we  kept  these  topics 
in  our  own  mind  and  presented  them  very  briefly,  and,  where  they 
seemed  to  be  particularly  profitable  for  discussion,  called  upon  our 
guests  to  make  such  comment  as  they  cared  to  make  before  going  on  to 
another  subject. 

Topics  Suggested  foe  Discussion 

1.  Motives  probably  controlling  migration  of  American  students. — ^There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  American  students  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  in  large  numben 
to  British  universities  for  the  purpose  of  seciuing  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
<q>portunitie8  for  advanced  study  in  particular  lines  and  with  scholars  of  eminence  are 
certain  to  attract  n^any.  The  great  libraries  and  other  collections  are  likely  to  be 
peculiarly  tempting.  In  establishing  plans  for  improving  international  educational 
relations  due  weight  should  be  accorded  to  these  circumstances. 

For  the  use  of  students  who  do  desire  to  obtain  British  degrees  there  should  be  an 
unequivocal  interpretation  of  the  relation  between  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  leading 
American  universities  and  the  "pass"  and  "honor"  degrees  of  the  British  universities. 
In  the  case  of  British  students  who  may  be  attracted  to  American  institutions  the  same 
understanding  is  essential.  Possibly  some  central  board  might  be  established  to 
certify  credentials. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  opportunities  afforded  by  British  universities  with  those  of  the 
great  libraries  and  scientific  collections. — At  the  present  time  American  students  are  not 
always  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  great  British  libraries 
and  collections,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  combining  such  of^wrtunities  with 
study  at  British  universities.  If  some  program  involving  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
these  several  agencies  could  be  established  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  study  and  research  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  coimection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  a  larger  degree 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  British  libraries  in  the  matter  of  exchanges  and  of  cata- 
loguing systems.  American  libraries  at  present  find  it  i^jpredably  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  British  authorities  in  these  matters  than  with  those  on  the  G>ntinent. 

3.  Provision  for  distinctly  advanced  research. — Consideration  may  properly  be  given 
to  the  wisdom  of  emphasizing  the  establishment  of  highly  paid  fellowships  or  other 
devices  of  this  character  to  enable  young  scholars  who  have  already  proved  their  scien- 
tific productivity  to  spend  a  3rear  or  more  in  Great  Britain,  studying  wherever  men 
and  materials  are  most  attractive.  This  proposal  would  look  to  the  migration  of  a 
small,  carefully  selected  group  rather  than  to  the  attracting  into  British  institutions  of 
a  larger  number  of  graduate  students  of  the  ordinary  type. 
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4.  Exchange  professor  skips, — Consideratioii  should  be  given,  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  to  the  best  forms  of  exchange  professonhips. 

5.  AngUhAmerican  UmversUy  Commission. — ^It  is  suggested  that  in  the  further- 
ance of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  British  and  American  universities  there 
may  well  be  established  an  Anglo-American  University  Conunission,  to  the  end  that 
such  measures  as  are  adopted  may  reflect  the  best  judgment  of  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  the  two  countries  concerned. 

6.  The  relation  of  British  universities  to  American  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the 
period  of  demobiUtation.-^lt  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  British  universities 
may  put  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the 
period  of  demobilization  on  the  lines  already  more  or  less  matured  for  Canadians.  This 
plan  has  very  great  promise,  especially  if  it  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
short  courses  which  could  be  attended  by  ptogcdy  qualified  men.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  if  the  plan  be  actually  put  in  operation  a  certain  number  of  American 
instructors,  drawn  from  the  American  Army  and  Navy,  or  from  American  civil  life, 
be  secured  to  assist  in  establishing  the  adjustments.  Such  a  plan  would  not  only 
facilitate  the  fitting  of  the  student  to  the  opportunities  but  would  also  serve  to  famiU^- 
ize  American  educational  men  with  the  actual  inside  woridngs  of  British  institutions. 

Two  other  suggestions  are  offered,  which  it  is  not  at  present  perhaps  desirable  to 
discuss  in  detail.  The  one  relates  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  constantly  in  mind  the 
intimate  relationship  of  secondary  to  collegiate  education.  Any  general  program  which 
disregards  this  consideration  is  likely  to  encounter  grave  difficulties.  The  other 
relates  to  the  desirability  of  preparing  a  handbook  for  both  American  and  British 
students,  in  which  is  set  forth  succinctly  but  intelligibly  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  various  British  and  American  institutions. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  our  meeting  has  suggested  that  we  begin 
the  discussion  with  a  very  brief  statement  on  the  part  of  one  or  more 
of  our  own  membership,  and  so  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
have  been  asked  to  introduce  these  topics,  and  then  they  will  be  thrown 
open  to  general  discussion.  I  should  like  to  have  all  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  are  present  appreciate  the  informal  character  of  our 
discussion.  Those  who  have  offered  to  open  the  discussion  have  no 
desire  to  monopolize  the  subject. 

The  order  in  which  the  topics  are  listed  is  ^so  quite  unimportant; 
it  merely  represented  the  order  which  seemed  to  be  convenient  The 
first  of  the  topics  which  we  have  suggested — "Motives  Probably  Con- 
trolling Migration  of  American  Students" — ^was  to  have  been  presented 
by  Professor  McLaughlin,  who  has  unfortunately  just  had  news  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  boys  in  France  and  cannot,  of  coiurse,  be  present 
Professor  Mathews  has  kindly  consented  to  take  his  place. 

Professor  Mathews:  We  are  likely  to  be  affected,  I  suppose, 
by  the  experience  which  American  students  have  had  in  former  years 
in  going  to  foreign  universities  to  study.  Their  purposes  are,  in  a  way, 
to  be  classified  under  three  general  heads.    In  the  first  place,  men 
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have  gone  abroad  for  -the  purpose  of  making  degrees  at  foreign  univer- 
sities. At  the  same  time,  they  have  goat  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
certain  distinct,  specialized  studies  and  not  intending  to  make  a  degree. 
And  in  the  third  place,  they  have  gone  for  what  might  be  called  the 
general  humanizing  effect  of  contact  with  the  associations  of  the  academic 
halls  of  the  great  universities  abroad. 

I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  details  governing  the  first 
purpose,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  recognition  of  American  universities 
by  English  universities,  and  the  granting  of  degrees  thereby,  are  pretty 
well  cared  for  in  the  general  plan  which  we  trust  the  distinguished 
visitors  wiU  unfold  to  us  and  explain.  The  other  matter,  the  desire 
to  pursue  certain  courses  and  not  make  a  degree,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
BCHne  of  us,  likely  to  be  the  largest  element  in  the  migration  of  American 
students  to  British  universities,  coupled,  as  of  course  it  wiU  be,  with  the 
third  motive,  that  of  getting  in  touch  with  a  different  civilization  and 
social  life  for  the  sake  of  the  general  humanizing  effect  of  such  experience. 

I  fancy  that  these  latter  provisions  will  be  more  difficult  to  meet 
than  the  first.  The  building  up  of  a  distinct  ciuriculum  in  which  the 
end  shall  be  a  degree  is  not  so  very  difficult  an  undertaking.  But  the 
offering  of  opportunities  for  special  research,  which  is  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  and  made  a  part  of  the  course  which  students  are  taking  in  Ameri- 
can universities  is  something  which  will  require  undoubtedly  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  adjustment.  There  is  the  adjustment,  for  instance, 
of  the  matter  of  length  of  courses,  of  the  prerequisites  for  certain  specific 
courses;  there  is  the  difficulty  which  comes  in  all  kinds  of  waste  of  energy 
between  work  in  two  universities.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  number  of  students,  if  the  proper  arrangements 
could  be  made,  who  would  be  ready  to  take  one  year  abroad  toward  a 
Doctor's  degree,  and  that  number  will  be  vastly  larger  than  the  number 
who  would  undertake  to  work  for  a  Doctor's  degree  completely  in  the 
universities  of  Britain.  There  will  be  many  also  who  are  not  interested 
in  laboratory  research,  but  who  are  interested  primarily  in  the  more 
human  and  less  technical  aspects  of  life.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
that  larger  field  there  will  be  one  of  the  great  services  the  British  uni- 
versities will  be  in  a  position  to  render,  both  to  those  who  study  for  a 
degree  there,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  relate  special  courses  there  to  a 
degree  taken  in  the  United  States. 

Vic£-Pr£SID£MT  Angell:  Dr.  Shipley,  if  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  be  quite  informal  in  commenting  on  these  topics  as  may  seem  to  you 
good,  we  shall  appreciate  it 
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Dr.  Shxpley:  I  don't  want  to  speak  m3rself  on  No.  i,  except  to  say 
that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  qpened  our  doors.  They  are 
not  dosed  to  you  in  the  way  you  may  think  they  are.  We  have  made 
provisions  which  I  am  sure  will  be  welcome  to  you,  and  in  the  work 
leading  to  a  degree  in  two  years  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  work  of 
one  year  done  in  another  university.  Therefore  work  of  at  least  one 
year  done  in  a  recognized  university  will  count,  and  only  one  year  with 
us  is  necessary  to  lead  to  a  degree. 

I  waq.t  to  widen  No.  2  just  a  little.  I  quite  agree  that  we  must 
exchange  books  and  publications  of  all  kinds.  Speaking  as  a  zo5logist, 
I  want  to  exchange  q)ecimens.  That  may  not  mean  much  to  you,  but 
it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  laboratories.  We  can  send  you  things  of 
no  value  to  us  but  of  great  value  to  Chicago,  and  you  can  do  the  same; 
and  possibly  we  could  extend  it  to  other  things,  because  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  do  not  allow  the  German  trade  in  mathe- 
matical models  and  such  things  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
and  that  is  what  is  happening.  We  are  not  producing  in  Great  Britain 
much  of  the  material  that  we  want.  We  have  not  even  begun  yet,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Japanese  have.  I  think  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  collusion  between  those  two  countries  to  replace  what  in  future  we 
cannot  get  from  the  Germans.  I  want  also  to  exchange  editorials  with 
the  papers,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  an  academic  matter. 

I  don't  think  I  wiU  say  anything  about  No.  3,  although  it  is  very 
much  in  my  he^. 

With  regard  to  exchange  professors,  I  think  that  that  will  more  or 
less  settle  itself.  I  think  that  most  universities  will  say:  "We  would 
like  to  have  a  course  in  such-and-such  a  subject,"  and  will  look  around 
and  do  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and  arrange  for  the  exchange  of 
professors. 

With  regard  to  the  University  commission,  I  think  that  that  must 
be  international.  Our  mission  is  a  broad  one;  it  is  not  parochial.  We 
want  to  bring  people  together,  and  we  want  to  do  it  through  the  youth, 
because  it  is  the  youth  that  counts,  and  I  think  we  must  not  forget  our 
Allies.  And  here  I  will  say  something  which  I  should  say  under  No. 
6.  If  we  do  anything  to  educate  these  young  officers — and  we  are  doing 
it — ^we  must  not  forget  the  universities  of  Italy  and  France,  which  have 
a  great  deal  to  teach  us.  I  want  to  take  the  widest  possible  view  of 
these  things,  because  if  we  Allies  can  keep  t<%ether  in  peace  as  we  have 
in  war,  there  will  be  no  more  war. 
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We  hope  to  establish  in  England  an  office  which  will  be  able  to 
grapple  with  the  voluminous  literature  that  the  universities  shower 
upon  us.  We  are  traveling  through  this  continent  on  a  roving  com- 
mission, and  we  can  be  traced  by  the  piles  of  literature  we  are  compelled 
by  the  shortage  of  labor  to  leave  behind  us. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  words  because  I  am  extraordinarily 
anxious  to  do  something  about  the  demobilization.  Already  we  are 
receiving  in  England  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  whom  we  used 
to  call  colonials,  but  we  now  use  the  longer  expression  ''from  His  Maj- 
esty's Dominions  beyond  the  seas,"  which  means  the  same  thing.  We 
have  a  number  of  them  already  studying  with  us.  We  have  prepared 
a  number  of  short  courses  for  officers,  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  after 
a  term  or  two  terms  in  residence,  some  sort  of  certificate  signed  by  the 
instructor.  I  might  remark  that  professors  are  comparatively  rare  in 
En^and.  Most  teaching  is  done  by  men  who  have  not  that  title.  I 
think  that  there  are  only  about  forty-five  in  my  university.  The  cer- 
tificates will  be  signed  by  some  accredited  teachers,  and  we  hope  that 
American  universities  will  recognize  them  toward  degrees. 

We  want  to  get  hold  of  these  boys.  Peace  has  not  come  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  evening  papers,  but  you  won't  want  as  many  of  your  officers 
in  France  as  you  have  now.  Let  them  come  to  some  one  of  our  uni- 
versities for  a  few  months  or  perhaps  years.  The  tragedy  of  these 
boys'  lives,  because  I  know  it  and  have  lived  among  them,  is  that  they 
have  lost  their  education.  Many  of  them  didn't  know  what  education 
was,  and  they  told  me  that  that  was  what  they  felt  most  in  this  war. 
So  I  do  earnestly  hope,  as  I  told  the  war-office  people  in  Washington, 
that  some  provision  will  be  offered  for  your  young  men  to  come,  when- 
ever they  can,  to  all  the  universities  of  the  Allies,  to  get  the  education 
they  seek,  and  I  want  them  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  man  is  whom 
they  want  to  work  under,  because  the  man  is  more  important  than  the 
place. 

ViCE-Ps£SiD£NT  Angell:  Are  there  any  other  comments  anyone 
wishes  to  make? 

Professor  Breasted:  With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  specunens, 
may  I  ask  whether  the  laws  of  the  national  museums  are  such  that 
nothing  can  be  alienated  ?  I  know  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Dr.  Shipley:  They  can't  exchange  a  specimen  which  has  been 
catalogued,  but  if  you  want  a  few  specimens  very  much  and  you  know 
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the  curator,  there  should  be  no  trouble.    We  suffer  a  great  deal  of 

-> 

legislation  which  is  quite  out  of  date. 

Dk.  Joly:  With  reference  to  No.  t  and  to  No.  2,  fellowships  are 
referred  to  here.  I  understand  that  your  ideal  fellowship  is  a  means 
of  enabling  a  Senior  student  to  pass  from  one  country  to  another.  Per- 
sonally speaking,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  induce 
undergraduate  students  to  take  one  of  their  concluding  years  in  the 
odier  country  than  to  influence  older  students,  because  my  own  recollec- 
tion of  undergraduate  days  is  that  I  made  far  more  friendships,  as  an 
undergraduate  than  I  ever  did  as  an  assistant  teacher.  I  passed  many 
years  of  my  life  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and  there  was  always  a  kind 
of  aloofness  between  me  and  my  students.  And  I  think  it  a|^lies  to 
all,  much  as  we  should  like  to  know  them.  I  would  prefer  then,  if  I 
could,  to  bring  about  an  interchange  of  Junior  students;  I  mean  not  in 
your  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  but  in  your  Junior  and  Senior 
years.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better^  it  would  be  more  efficient,  to 
get  men  of  those  standards  to  come  over.  Therefcnre  I  should  like  to 
see  fellowships — ^we  in  En^and  call  them  exhibitions  or  scholarships, 
which  means  something  less  exalted  than  a  fellowship — I  should  like 
to  see  something  of  that  kind  established,  as  I  think  it  would  do  more 
good. 

In  connection  with  that  the  question  arises,  under  No.  2,  Can 
you  coordinate  your  courses  in  the  British  and  American  universities  ? 
Can  you  co-ordinate  your  courses  in  the  two  countries  so  that  a  boy 
could  be  sent  from,  say,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  we  would  be  sure,  in  Dublin,  that  his  studies  were  carried 
on  along  the  same  lines  that  they  had  followed  in  Dublin  ?  There  is 
no  iise  in  sending  a  boy  over  and  dislocating  his  university  work  for  a 
year  in  order  that  he  should  obtain  other  benefits.  He  would  return 
and  would  probably  fail  in  his  examinations  when  he  got  back,  and 
nothing  would  be  gained.  He  would  be  put  back  in  his  university 
career.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  co-ordination — which  is  the  word  used  here — in  the 
courses  of  the  American  and  British  universities. 

Talking  of  Trinity  College  and  the  other  universities  in  Ireland, 
I  may  say  that  in  the  Senior  years  the  courses  are  generally  elective, 
just  as  I  learned  this  morning  that  your  courses  are  here.  That  is  to 
say,  the  student  elects  to  take  whatever  he  likes,  as  long  as  he  confines 
his  work  to  certain  groups  of  studies  so  as  not  to  be  Jack-of-all-trades 
and  master  of  none.    A  boy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  might  be  study- 
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ing  experimental  sciences  in  his  first  two  years.  He  would  come  over 
here  and  be  placed  in  some  class  among  your  boys,  and  his  educa^ 
tion  would  be  carried  on  just  as  it  was  in  Dublin.  I  think  that 
might  be  possible,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  members  of  this 
university  as  to  whether  there  is  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  taking 
a  boy  from  one  university  to  another  and  arranging  the  instruction 
so  that  he  would  be  taught  as  he  would  have  been  in  his  own  uni- 
versity. 

That,  I  think,  would  be  most  desirable,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out;  and  if  it 
were  done,  I  would  suggest,,  as  I  have  suggested  elsewhere,  that  the 
proper  way  of  raising  money  would  be  to  establish  memorial  fellowships 
or  exhibiticms.  There  are  many  who  have  lost  relatives  in  this  war 
tod  who  would  gladly  do  anything  they  could  to  render  the  war  of  use 
to  others  in  this  way.  What  we  are  here  for  today  is  to  try  to  make  the 
results  of  this  war  such  that  Americans  will  benefit  forever  after.  That 
is  to  say,  we  shall  secure  an  enduring  peace  through  the  friendships 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  That  is,  after 
all,  the  end  of  our  mission  here.  In  England  the  public  has  taken  up 
that  idea,  and  we  could  best  contribute  to  carrying  it  into  effect  by 
establishing  fellowships  in  memory  of  dead  relatives — ^fellowships  which 
would  enable  young  men  to  pass  from  England  to  America,  and  from 
America  to  England.  I  think  it  would  be  practicable,  and  that  is  the 
thought  I  would  like  to  contribute  to  this  discussion. 

Just  one  more  word,  under  the  head  of  No.  3,  provision  for  dis- 
tinctly advanced  research.  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  some  of  our 
universities  at  home  we  can  provide  material  for  research  which  would 
surely  be  attractive  to  American  students.  In  Dublin  there  is  a  field 
for  Celtic  and  Welsh  philology  which  I  think  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  Ever3rtliing  would  be  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Our  Ubraries  are  full  of  Celtic  literature  which  has  never  been  explored. 
This  and  the  vast  stores  of  Celtic  literature  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
would  all  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  students. 

Dr.  Walker:  On  No.  i  and  No.  6 1  have  a  few  words  to  say,  chiefly 
on  No.  I.  I  hope  I  shall  be  absolved  of  any  desire  to  speak  of  my  qwn 
university.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  conditions  for  the  exchange 
of  students  differ  in  different  universities.  Therefore  I  think  it  will 
contribute  to  the  discussion  if  I  confine  myself  to  things  I  know.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  that  Oxford  is  not  the  only  university  which  has 
instituted  the  new  degree.    It  has  been  instituted  in  some  of  the 
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northern  universities  as  well  What  I  wauld  like  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  is  this,  that  what  we  have  done  at  Oxford — and  we  did  it  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — ^was  not  merely  to  institute  a  new  degree  to  be  given 
under  certain  conditions.  We  have  done  that,  but  we  have  done  some- 
thing much  more  unportant.  We  have  placed  on  an  entirely  new 
footing  the  whole  organization  of  research  work — the  whole  S3rstem  of 
research  work  in  the  university.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  opportunities  for  research  did  not  exist  before. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  the  whole  system  is  now  prq>erly  co-ordinated 
and  properly  organized,  and  a  small  committee  has  been  appointed 
whose  function  it  is  to  co-operate  with  the  various  faculties  in  the 
university  for  this  very  puipose. 

When  the  war  is  over,  a  program  of  studies  wiU  be  issued.  The 
American  student  who  thinks  of  coming  to  Oxford  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  a  particular  professor  is  lecturing  during  the  current  3rear  and 
what  he  is  giving,  what  fadUties  exist,  the  fadUties  of  teaching,  of 
supervision,  of  libraries,  to  whom  he  should  ai^ly  to  secure  admission, 
etc.,  will  find  all  that  put  into  a  form  which  can  be  mastered  by  an 
intelligent  student  in  luJf  an  hour. 

This  organization  of  research  work  means  that  the  younger  students 
are  going  to  devote  a  great  deal  more  time  and  energy  to  a  particular 
form  of  work.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  it 
is  normally  a  three  years'  course,  but  the  American  student  who  pro- 
duces evidence  that  he  has  done  a  year's  work  at  an  American  university 
will  be  excused  one  year;  and  in  any  case,  although  the  period  is  between 
two  and  three  years,  one  of  those  three  years  can  be  spent  at  another 
university.  He  can  spend  that  in  London  or  Paris  or  elsewhere.  The 
only  two  conditions  required  are  that  he  must  have  graduated  ^t  an 
approved  American  university  and  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
from  the  professor  imder  whom  he  studied  that  he  is  properly  qualified 
for  the  work. 

There  are  students  of  one  dass  from  America  who  are  likdy  to 
avail  themsdves  of  this  course,  and  they  are  the  Rhodes  Scholarship 
men,  because  they  will  have  ample  time  to  take  this  three  years'  course. 
But  of  course  we  have  always  believed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
students  coming  to  Oxford  for  research  work  will  not  come  for  two  or 
three  years.  They  will  not  wish  to  take  our  degree,  but  will  want  to 
take  the  degree  of  their  own  university.  What  we  have  contemplated 
is  that  there  might  be  certain  students  who  might  wish  to  come  for  one 
year.    Now  I  don't  think  it  will  be  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  a  very 
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large  number  of  American  students  who  will  come  to  an  English  uni- 
versity with  a  view  to  taking  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  Doctor 
of  Laws,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  because  I  assume  that  the  stand- 
ard of  the  degree  is  going  to  be  a  very  high  one. 

What  is  expected  is  research  work,  and  research  work  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  most  decidedly  not  going  to  be  a  cheap  degree.  You  have  to 
consider,  not  how  many  students  there  are  from  America  who  could 
attain  that  standard,  but  how  many  students  there  are  from  America 
who  can  afford  to  come  to  English  universities  for  two  or  thiee  years. 
We  have  piuposely  constructed  our  S3rstem  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  who  wishes  to  come  for  one  year  will  get  good  advantages. 
He  will  get  a  certificate  from  the  university,  that  he  attended  for  one 
year  and  attained  a  certain  standard,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  that 
certificate  may  be  accepted  by  the  American  universities  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  year's  graduate  work  at  home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  American 
students  who  might  wish  to  come  to  a  British  university  for  one  year. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  student  who  is  studying  English  literature  in  a 
graduate  school  here.  He  might  wish  to  come  to  an  English  university 
for  a  year,  in  order  that  he  might  know  England  and  learn  to  imderstand 
the  background  of  English  literature,  or  get  in  touch  with  the  books  on 
the  subject,  or  study  some  particular  feature.  And  that  applies  to  a 
nimiber  of  subjects.  It  is  part  of  our  business  to  consider  the  facts  in 
this  question  and  not  merely  indulge  in  optimistic  views,  if  our  object 
is  to  bring  together  students  from  the  two  countries.  I  think  that  there 
are  likely  to  be,  after  the  war,  a  very  considerable  number  of  English 
students  who  will  wish  to  come  to  American  universities,  but  I  think 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  who  wish  to  come  to  American 
universities  for  a  year  will  be  much  larger  than  those  who  wish  to  come 
for  three  years.  It  will  apply  both  ways.  Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be 
considerable  exchange  of  students  we  must  not  limit  oiurselves  to  those 
who  come  either  to  England  or  to  America  to  take  the  Doctor's  degree. 
They  wiU  be  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  who  will  come. 
But  what  I  should  wish  you  more  dearly  to  understand  is  that  that 
has  been  taken  into  accoimt  in  our  new  S3rstem.  All  we  have  done  to 
organize  research  will  be  at  the  command  of  the  student  who  comes  for 
one  year  as  much  as  of  the  student  who  comes  for  three,  and  the  student 
who  comes  for  one  year  wiU  get  recognition,  different  in  kind  from  the 
one  who  comes  for  three  years,  but  recognition,  and  I  hope  that  our 
certificate  will  be  honored  by  your  universities. 
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With  regard  to  No.  6, 1  diink  that  it  must  be  evident  to  everybody 
that  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  our  students  and  yours, 
who  during  the  war  have  fought  side  by  side — ^for  in  many  regiments 
they  have  been  actually  fighting  side  by  side  and  have  shared  together 
all  that  this  war  means — should,  after  demobilization,  share  the  students' 
life  in  conmion.  And  I  assure  you  that  in  English  universities  every 
possible  opportunity  will  be  given  to  American  students  who,  after 
demobilization,  wish  to  come  to  an  English  university.  In  the  case 
of  my  own  university  an  American  student  who  had  passed  three  years 
in  an  American  university  and  served  a  year  in  the  American  Army, 
if  he  could  come  to  Oxford  and  enter  for  a  year,  would  find  himself  quali- 
fied for  a  degree. 

Professor  Small:  It  seems  to  me  that  what  Dr.  Walker  has  said 
should  be  supplemented  by  one  point  which  has  come  within  my  own 
observation,  relative  to  the  small  number  of  men  who  could  be  expected 
to  go  to  Europe — England  e^>edally — ^for  a  Doctor's  degree.  It  has 
been  distinctly  recognized  in  this  country  that  since  the  founding  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1876  the  value  of  a  European  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  an  American  student  has  fallen  relatively  very 
rapidly,  and  within  fifteen  years  I  think  that  it  has  become  the  general 
judgment  of  men  in  departments  with  which  I  am  particularly  acquainted 
— arts  and  literature — that  the  possession  of  a  Doctor's  degree  from  a 
European  university,  which  has  usually  meant  a  German  university, 
has  not  been  of  itself  an  advantage.  The  American  student  who  goes 
abroad  and  takes  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  expects  to  teach. 
The  modus  operandi  of  getting  a  place  to  teach  is,  in  a  word,  that  the 
president  of  the  institution  which  has  a  vacancy  to  fill  applies  to  some 
man  whom  he  knows  or  whom  some  member  of  his  faculty  knows,  in 
some  university  conferring  the  degree,  to  find  out  not  merely  the  aca- 
demic qualities  of  the  candidate  but  the  personal  equation  also,  and  it 
has  come  to  be  a  fact  that  our  American  colleges  will  hardly  accept  a 
man  as  an  instructor  on  the  basis  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  unless  there  is  a 
sponsor  who  can  give  testimony  by  which  the  personal  value  can  be 
equated. 

Thus,  while  we  must  be  impressed  by  the  liberality,  the  hospitality, 
of  these  plans,  they  seem  to  be  likely  to  appeal  to  us  in  the  particular 
that  Dr.  Walker  has  emphasized,  namely,  the  opportunity  to  take  one 
year  of  that  hospitality,  or  at  the  most  two;  but  the  lindesirability, 
imless  circumstances  change  very  greatly,  of  taking  three  years  abroad 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  evident. 
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Miss  Spukgeon:  I  understand  that  you  have  a  very  large  number 
of  women  in  this  university,  and  their  problems  are  slightly  different. 
In  the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Joly  has  emphasized,  young  men  in  their  third 
fluid  fourth  years  especially  might  come  with  advantage  to  a  United 
States  university,  I  think.  As  regards'women,  I  think  that  my  colleague 
and  myself  have  come  to  the  conclusion  generally  agreed  to  by  women 
teachers  in  the  states,  that  for  women  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  exchange  to  take  place  in  their  graduate  work.  We  think  that 
then  they  would  be  better  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  exchange  and 
would  benefit  in  many  wa)rs,  and  we  would  like  to  see  every  fadlity 
provided  for  that  exchange  for  women. 

With  regard  to  Ko.  i,  the  motives  controlling  the  migration  of  Amer- 
ican students,  that  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  several  of  the  speakers. 
Dr.  Walker  took  advantage  of  the  illustration  I  had  in  mind.  If  you 
are  studying  English  literature,  you  wiU  naturally  benefit  from  stud}dng 
its  backgroimd  and  its  home — ^England.  Take  an  American  woman 
student,  for  instance,  who  is  stud}dng  English  literature.  One  can  see 
at  once  what  an  immense  advantage  it  would  be  to  come  over  to  a 
imiversity  such  as  that  in  which  I  teach — ^London — and  study  under  a 
professor  of  such  world-wide  fame  as  Professor  Kerr. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  and  perhaps  a  special  difficulty,  with  regard  to 
women,  which  is  raised  imder  No.  3 — provision  for  distinctly  advanced 
research.  These  graduate  students  come.  The  exchange  takes  place 
on  two  sides.  If  it  is  to  be  in  any  numbers  and  is  to  take  place  regularly 
and  easfly,  there  must  b^  a  substantial  backing  of  finance.  We  must 
have  a  S3rstem  of  scholarships,  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  to  which 
we  must  devote  ourselves.  In  En^and  it  is  a  real  problem.  Many 
women  students,  and  men  too,  could  not  afford  out  of  their  own  incomes 
to  make  the  journey  and  provide  their  living  at  their  own  expense. 
I  think  that  American  students  think  less  of  the  journey  to  England 
than  we  do  of  that  to  the  United  States,  because  they  are  becoming  more 
accustomed  to  it,  but  we  would  like  to  see  the  flow  becoming  larger. 
I  hope  that  we  may  get  help,  both  from  the  state  and  from  private 
endowment. 

With  regard  to  the  exchange  professorships,  that,  I  think,  is  very 
important  You  have  had  it  in  connection  with  France  and  Germany, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  it  established  in  connection  with  England. 
It  has  never  been  the  practice,  or  very  rarely — I  know  of  only  one  such 
case — to  have  an  exchange  of  women  professors.  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  welcome  the  exchange,  and  also  we  would  like  to  see  an  exchange 
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of  junior  teachers  as  well  as  of  senior  teachers.  Here  again  it  is  a 
question  of  finance,  whereby  the  college  concerned  could  pay  the  junior 
teacher's  salary,  and  possibly  also  the  cost  of  the  journey,  for  a  year's 
residence  in  another  university.  The  idea  would  not  be  to  replace 
another  teacher  on  the  system  of  exchange,  but  to  come  as  an  additional 
member  of  the  faculty,  to  learn  and  assimilate  the  life  of  the  college, 
and  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject  he  or  she  is  a  q)ecialist  in.  We  think, 
some  of  us,  that  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  on  both  sides. 

With  regard  to  the  opportunities  and  the  openings  for  women — 
the  degrees  that  are  open  to  women  in  England — ^it  practically  amounts 
to  this,  that  in  all  the  provincial  universities  the  Ph.D.  degree  is,  or  is 
about  to  be,  thrown  open  to  women,  and  I  think  that  in  London  it  wiU 
very  soon  follow  that  a  woman  will  be  able  to  come  over  and  work  for 
her  Ph.D. 

ViCE-Ps£SiD£MT  Angell:  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment 
on  Nos.  2  and  3.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Burton  would  present  some  of  the 
points  the  Senate  discussed  the  other  day,  it  would  be  of  interest 

Professor  Bxtrton:  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  on  this 
topic  for  two  reasons.  Although  I  have  been  in  England  several  times, 
it  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  was  last  there.  Conditions  may  have 
changed  since  my  last  visit.  Possibly  what  I  may  say  may  seem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  criticism,  which  I  would  rather  not  offer.  We  on  this 
side  recognize  very  fully  how  rich  the  collections  of  Great  Britain  are, 
in  the  matter  of  both  libraries  and  scientific  material,  and  most  of  our 
universities  do  not  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to  equal  these  collec- 
tions in  richness  and  value.  But  we  have  an  impression  that  possibly 
these  collections  have  not  been  made  quite  as  easily  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  student — I  mean  by  that  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
— as  would  be  desirable  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  migration  of  American 
students  to  English  universities  as  is  under  consideration. 

I  remember  an  incident  of  some  years  ago  which  could  not  happen, 
of  coiurse,  in  Great  Britain.  It  illustrates  the  extreme  difference  between 
Continental  and  American  universities  in  one  small  matter.  Appl}dng 
to  the  library  for  a  certain  book,  I  was  told  that  I  might  leave  my 
application  for  the  book  today  and  would  get  the  book  tomorrow. 
Now  here  in  this  university  the  order  is  that  a  book  shall  be  delivered 
within  five  minutes  of  the  time  when  it  is  called  for.  That  is  a  very 
trifling  matter,  and  yet  if  a  student  is  diligently  at  work  on  a  problem 
and  needs  a  book,  it  is  often  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours. 
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We  have  the  impression  also,  and  it  is  merely  an  impression,  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  if  more  students  could  be  given  access  to  the 
shelves — ^not  only  allowed  to  consult  the  catalogue  but  allowed  to  see 
the  whole  collection  of  books  on  the  subject.  I  know  there  are  dis* 
advantages.  I  constantly  meet  them.  We  admit  a  limited  nimiber  of 
students  to  the  shelves,  and  some  books  are  displaced,  and  there  is  delay 
in  finding  tiiem,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  advantages  of  consulting 
the  books  as  they  stand  on  the  shelves  and  learning  of  books  one  did 
not  know  of  before  are  advantages  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay 
a  price. 

Then  we  have  the  impression  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  one 
studying  in  a  given  university  city  should  be  able  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  access  to  the  whole  resources  of  that  dty  without  having  to  visit 
all  the  libraries;  for  instance,  in  Oxford,  to  go  to  one  central  point  and 
learn  the  possessions  of  all  the  university  libraries.  That  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  economy  of  time  and  so  of  advantage  to  the  student 
And  not  only  so,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
student  in  some  way  to  be  able  to  obtain  books  for  study  which  are 
not  in  that  university  at  alL 

A  student  in  this  university — and  it  would  be  true  of  any  other 
American  university — can,  of  course,  make  use  of  any  book  of  any 
library  of  the  university;  but  he  can  also  obtain  a  book  from  any 
university  library  elsewhere,  only  in  the  latter  case  it  takes  a  little 
longer.  We  are  constantly  receiving  for  our  own  investigations  books 
from  Harvard  and  sending  books  to  Harvard,  and  we  wonder  if  it  is 
impossible  to  think  that  some  such  system  might  be  evolved  for 
exchanging  books  between  English  universities. 

Now,  with  regard  to  a  subject  about  which  I  know  very  little 
except  through  my  colleagues — ^for  how  is  it  possible  for  an  American 
student  who  will  be  in  England  for  only  a  year  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
resources  of  that  great  city  in  the  matter  of  libraries,  or  in  the  matter 
of  scientific  material  ?  Are  the  doors  open  to  him,  and  how  are  those 
doors  opened  that  he  may  obtain  information?  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  clearing  house  or 'a  central  bureau 
in  which  one  will  be  able  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  what  is  to  be 
secured  in  all  the  libraries  and  universities?  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  catalogue,  but  a  complete  list  of 
museiuns  and  libraries,  with  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  collec- 
tions and  the  ^>ecific  value  of  them,  and,  so  far  as  printed  catalogues 
have  been  issued,  these  also. 
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One  wpnders  whether  some  day  it  might  not  be  possible  that  th^re 
should  be  telephone  connection  by  which  one  who  had  learned  where 
the  richest  collection  in  a  particular  field  was  might  ascertain  by  tele- 
phone whether  a  given  book  on  that  q)ecialty  was  obtainable. 

Perhaps  these  are  trifling  things,. but  they  present  themselves  to 
us  as  means  by  which  the  American  student  who  has  not  yet  attained 
eminence  and  therefore  cannot  claim  admission  to  these  various  collec- 
tions on  his  personal  reputation,  and  who  comes  to  England  for  only  a 
year,  may  speedily  get  in  touch  with  the  material  and  economize  the 
very  short  time  at  his  disposal. 

I  want  to  touch  also,  for  a  moment,  on  the  possibility  of  com- 
munication of  information  about  libraries,  and  the  extension  of  it  on 
an  international  scale.  There  are  places  in  this  country  where  attempts 
are  being  made  to  assemble  catalogues,  not  only  of  the  collections  of 
that  university  but  also  of  the  collections  of  American  universities  in 
general.  That  is  made  possible  by  the  use,  of  course,  of  a  conmion 
cataloguing  system,  and  of  the  use  of  the  printed  catalogue  card.  Many 
institutions  are  now  printing  their  cards  and  sending  them  to  other 
institutions.  I  raise  the  question  whether  the  time  will  come  when 
an  American  library  wiU  be  able  to  obtain  such  information  as  to  boo)cs 
added  to  your  collections,  or  titles  added  to  the  catalogue,  such  informa- 
tion to  be  communicated  to  us  that  we  may  add  the  lists  to  the  general 
catalogue.  Thus  there  might  possibly  grow  up  in  this  country  a  central 
place,  or  possibly  several  central  places,  of  information  regarding  your 
great  collections.    On  our  side,  at  least,  it  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

These  are  merely  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the  collections  of 
Great  Britain,  of  such  immense  value  to  us,  might  be  made  m(xt  acces- 
sible to  the  American  student  who  comes  to  England  without  a  reputa- 
tion which  will  open  your  doors,  and  who  has  only  a  limited  time  to 
spend  in  study. 

Vice-President  Angell:  Mr.  Breasted,  will  you  conmient  biefly 
on  what  the  members  of  the  Senate  had  in  mind  regarding  the  interest 
of  the  more  advanced  student  ? 

Professor  Breasted:  The  inatter  has  been  stated  better  than 
I  could  state  it  now,  in  a  letter  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sending  to 
the  Acting  President  in  response  to  his  inquiry  about  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  here.  But  I  should  like  to  suggest,  in  a  few  words,  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  such  measures  as  pr(^)osed  imder  the  third  head  here. 

The  thing  I  had  in  mind  is  the  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the  Doctor's 
degree  to  accomplish  what  it  would  accomplish.    It  has  become^a  com- 
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monplace  with  us,  and  our  visitors  know  it,  that  our  young  Doctors 
begin  specializing  so  early  that  they  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
breadth,  such  as  the  student  so  admirably  acquires  in  British  universities. 

Now,  over  against  that  kind  of  disadvantage  in  the  Doctor's  training 
we  have  supposed  that  we  were  training  at  least  well-equipped  teachers, 
but  Dr.  Small  has  just  exploded  that  bomb,  or  at  least  produced  evidence 
to  show  how  far  we  fail  in  producing  good  teachers  by  turning  out 
Doctors. 

We  at  least  have  had,  however,  as  we  thought,  some  ground  for 
comfort  in  the  conclusion  that  if  we  have  failed  in  giving  our  young 
Doctors  culture,  or  in  turning  out  very  good  teachers,  we  have  certainly 
turned  out  excellent  investigators  and  research  men.  But  I  think  that 
that  conclusion  of  ours  very  largely  lacks  basis.  The  experience  of  our 
department,  and  I  believe,  it  is  the  sam^  in  others,  is  that  in  too  many 
cases  the  young  man  issuing  with  the  Doctor's  hood  from  our  university 
halls  goes  forth  to  assiune  in  the  first  place  the  heavier  expenses  of 
family  life.  He  begins  to  pay  off  the  debts  for  borrowed  money  to  carry 
on  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  work.  He  begins  to  assiune  the 
burden  of  teaching.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  hurry  and' anxiety. 
The  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  meditation,  the  atmosphere  that  encoiutiges 
the  thirst  for  truth  and  creates  what  Carlyle  so  well  referred  to  as  the 
divine  curiosity  in  man,  disappears,  and  these  things  are  slowly  crushed 
out  of  his  life.  He  is  finally  totally  submerged  in  some  provincial 
teaching  post,  and  your  embryo  Galileo  goes  through  a  hopeless  meta- 
morphosis to  emerge  as  an  inglorious  Ichabod  Crane. 

Some  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  coiu^,  have  been  able  to  supply 
their  young  Doctors  with  positions  permitting  the  continuance  of  re- 
search; but  in  the  humanities,  looking  at  the  whole  group  of  Doctors 
we  have  put  forth,  I  am  sure  we  have  not  turned  out  the  great  group 
of  research  men  who  will  carry  the  bur(|en  of  research  for  new  truth  in 
future  as  it  could  be  carried,  if.  we  could  develop  our  Doctors'  training, 
or  the  training  that  should  follow  that  of  the  Doctor,  a  little  farther. 
We  simply  bring  a  man  to  the  point  where  he  should  know  how  to  swim 
and  throw  him  out  into  the  water,  and  he  is  swept  out  of  his  depth  and 
stays  there  and  goes  down. 

What  we  need  is  an  organization  to  care  for  the  more  brilliant  men 
who  have  made  the  Doctor's  degree,  so  that  they  shall  not  become 
Ichabod  Cranes.  Of  course  I  know  that  a  large  niunber  of  our  Doctors 
deserve  to  be  Ichabod  Cranes  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  anything  else. 
We  endeavor,  by  wise  devices  on  the  part  of  departmental  heads,  to 
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weed  them  out,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  done.  A  great  many  men 
who  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  Doctor's  degree  are 
allowed  to  take  it,  whether  through  departmental  pride,  or  what  not; 
but  over  against  that  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  promising  men 
who  go  down  after  the  Doctor's  degree  has  been  conferred. 

What  I  had  in  mind,  therefore,  was,  as  has  been  referred  to  by  one 
of  the  ladies,  the  necessity  for  adequate  support.  After  a  brilliant 
man  has  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree,  give  him  a  liberal  fellowship, 
an  income  four  or  five  times  that  of  an  ordinary  American  graduate 
fellowship,  a  fellowship  on  which  he  can  marry  if  necessary,  or  go  abroad 
if  necessary,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  all  the  collections  and  libraries, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  this  afternoon,  and 
also  enjoy  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  science  abroad,  so  that  he 
can  gain  that  attitude  toward  research  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  quest 
for  new  truth.  Lord  Kelvin  used  to  dwell  on  that,  on  the  necessity  for 
a  man's  living  in  an  atmo^here  of  desire  for  more  truth. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  men  as  Lord  Rayleigh  would  not  want  to 
be  troubled  by  a  lot  of  budding  young  scientists  from  America  coming 
into  their  studies,  but  there  are  many  men  of  science  who,  if  a  man 
came  to  £iux>pe  with  the  imprimatur  of  a  recognized  central  bureau 
here,  would  be  willing  to  grant  such  a  selected  research  man  interviews 
in  which  the  whole  line  of  research  the  young  man  was  engaged  in  and 
its  relationship  to  other  lines  of  study  might  be  taken  up;  and  such  a 
sympathetic  interchange  between  an  older  man  and  a  young  man  is 
enormously  helpful  to  the  younger  man.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  from 
reading  the  letters  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  science,  like  Huxley, 
I  conclude  that  the  older  man  has  profited  also  from  the  stimulus  which 
the  young  man  has  brought  into  the  study. 

That  brings  in  many  important  considerations,  like  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  the  machinery  for  the  selection  of  the  young  men  who 
are  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  scholarship  and  research,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  bureaus  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  so  that  when  the  men  arrive 
on  the  other  side  the  opportunities  which  they  need  and  for  which  they 
have  come  shall  be  put  into  their  hands  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness. 

Professor  Stieglitz:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  experience  with 
American  university  men,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  been 
going  to  Europe  mostly  for  post-doctorate  material  Men  have  gone 
to  Germany  to  a  large  extent  after  they  had  taken  their  Doctor's  d^ree 
in  this  country,  and  they  have  had  opportimities  to  come  into  close 
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relationships  with  the  leading  professors,  who  in  fact  invited  them, 
and  I  want  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  English  plan  would  not 
provide  for  access  to  your  great  men.  I  know  that  our  men  would 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  working  under  your  great  men;  but  the  gates 
have  not  been  open,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  such 
m^i. 

A  second  matter  is  the  question  of  technical  schools,  like  schools 
for  d3reing,  etc.  The  French  have  excellent  schools  of  that  character, 
as  has  Germany,  and  they  are  exceedingly  attractive  to  American 
students  who,  after  taking  broad  technical  training,  wish  to  specialize 
in  a  particular  field.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  this  which  holds  the  greater 
promise  for  future  relationship  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
I  hope  that  in  the  British  plans  facilities  will  be  provided  along  these 
two  lines. 

Vice-President  Angell:  I  may  have  followed  this  discussion  with 
a  bias  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  thought  that  the  greatest  interest  was  in 
the  migration  of  American  students  eastward.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  guests  a  little  about  setting  the  tide  in  the  other 
direction. 

Sir  Henry  Miers:  As  far  as  the  tide  from  England  is  concerned, 
I  really  don't  believe  myself  that  undergraduate  students  will  come 
from  England  to  the  states.  I  believe  that  you  will  get  a  number  of 
graduate  students  and  those  working  for  Doctors'  degrees.  They  will 
come  either  for  experience  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  home,  or  for 
the  o[q)ortunity  of  working  under  special  teachers  whose  names  attract 
them.  In  engineermg  and  mining,  economics  and  administration,  they 
will  get  an  experience  which  they  cannot  get  at  home.  I  think  that 
advanced  students  of  that  kind  will  be  likely  to  come  here,  and  I  think 
that  any  information  which  can  be  forthcoming  on  both  sides  should 
show  what  opportunities  will  be  open  to  students. 

At  present  there  is  no  book  giving  iivformation  to  English  visitors 
coming  to  America  for  postgraduate  work.  Neither  is  there  on  our 
side  any  book  which  will  give  you  the  information  you  may  desire, 
and  I  hope  that  one  of  the  most  profitable  outcomes  of  this  Mission  will 
be  the  provision  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  handbooks  giving  such 
information. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  new  Doctors'  degrees  have  not  been 
established  for  themselves  alone,  but  that  there  have  been  established 
new  courses  of  advanced  studies,  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
institutions  as  in  the  interest  of  yours.    The  degree  has  been  created, 
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not  to  tempt  students  across,  but  merely  as  the  symbol  of  the  new  courses 
of  study  which  have  been  instituted. 

We  already  have  in  some  of  our  universities  provisions  for  students 
to  go  away  to  foreign  universities  and  come  back  and  conclude  their 
home  course.  Those  opportunities  have  been  made  use  of  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  was  expected,  but  I  think  that  if  information  can  be  pro- 
vided on  both  sides,  of  the  postgraduate  facilities  available,  you  will 
get  from  our  side  a  number  of  teachers,  and  advanced  students  will 
come  over  here, 

I  think  that  it  would  be  extremely  important  for  both  sides  if  we 
could  get  a  list  of  the  existing  possibilities  in  American  universities  in 
the  way  of  fellowships  which  might  be  used  by  English  students,  and 
vice  versa.  I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  ultimately  that  means  will 
be  provided  to  furnish  this  information,  but  I  hope  that  if  such  a  bureau 
is  established  it  will  not  take  the  American  students  and  apportion 
them  to  the  different  universities  but  merely  give  them  all  possible 
information  regarding  these  universities.  I  think  that  anything  in 
the  way  of  more  and  more  information  being  made  available  will  tend 
to  increase  the  flow  of  students. 

Vice-President  Angell:  If  we  can  hear  from  other  of  our  guests 
on  this  particular  matter  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
financial  arrangements  could  be  made,  of  the  scholarship  or  fellowship 
kind,  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  students.  As  Sir  Henry  Miers  said,  the 
groups  which  would  be  interested  in  coming  would  doubtless  be  somewhat 
small,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  effective  to  start  financial 
inducements  on  oiu:  part.  What  would  your  judgment  be  about  that, 
whether  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  either  that  the  universities 
should  establish  such  funds  or  that  public  aid  should  be  given  ?  What  has 
been  suggested  is  the  necessity  of  more  lubrication  of  a  financial  character. 

Sir  Henry  Miers:  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  funds  should 
be  established.  We  have  the  lUiodes  Fund,  and  I  wish  that  there  might 
be  some  such  fimd  to  bring  English  students  to  America. 

Vice-President  Angell:  The  migration  of  American  students  to 
Germany,  which  at  one  time  assumed  considerable  proportions,  was  for 
the  most  part  without  financial  stimulation.  There  were  a  few  travel- 
ing fellowships,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  on  the  individual's  initiative, 
because  it  was  felt  that  academic  oi^portunities  would  be  greater  for  a 
German  Doctor.    Of  course  conditions  have  altered  now. 

Miss  Sidgwick:  I  think  that  for  the  majority  of  women  in  English 
universities  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  such  a  distance  without 
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finandal  stimulation.  Someone  was  suggesting  just  now  the  different 
kinds  of  exchange.  In  our  secondary  schools  it  was  found  that  for  a 
teacher  to  spend  a  year,  say  in  Chicago,  even  though  her  salary  was 
paid,  would  mean  that  she  would  have  to  sacrifice  a  year's  salary  to 
pay  her  way,  setting  aside  the  question  of  living.  I  think  that  until 
w(»nen's  salaries  are  raised  very  considerably  in  England  it  would  be 
impossible.  I  hope  that  there  may  be  eventually  a  central  fund  available 
for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Shipley:  We  might  ask  ourselves.  How  many  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  would  have  come  to  study  in  England  if  there  had  been  no 
Rhodes  Scholarships?  I  don't  think  that  we  could  possibly  expect 
men  to  come  over  without  some  substantial  help.  I  am  very  hopeful, 
however,  of  someone  providing  money.  I  think  there  will  also  be 
established  this  central  office.  I  believe  the  students  ought  at  least  to 
be  allowed  passage  money.  I  think  we  should  try  to  raise  funds,  and 
I  would  like'  to  be  able  to  go  around  and  see  some  of  my  wealthy  and 
big  business  friends  and  see  if  anything  can  be  done. 

Vice-President  Angell:  I  would  like  to  know  what  Dr.  Shorey's 
opinion  is.    He  is  our  great  ''exchanger." 

Professor  Shorey:  My  impression  is  that  while  there  is  a  generally 
cordial  attitude  with  regard  to  exchange  of  professors  between  English 
and  American  universities,  there  is  no  great  interest  in  the  class.  I 
myself  can  see  that  the  exchange  professorship  belongs  to  that  group 
of  things  illustrated  by  the  epigram,  I  am  not  fishing  for  fish;  I  am  fish- 
ing for  fun.  The  by-product  of  fish  in  this  instance  is  the  by-product 
of  friendly  intercoiurse. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  or  English-speaking  races  have  this  fundamental 
trait  in  common,  that  they  are  good  sportsmen  and  can  play  the  gam/e 
without  this  painful  obsession  of  gain.  That  was,  I  fear,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  German-American  exchange.  Our 
German  friends — although  perhaps  that  is  an  unfair  thing  to  say — the 
authorities  in  Berlin,  were  constantly  fishing  for  fish.  In  their  psycho- 
logical naivete  they  assiuned  that  we  belonged  to  the  widespread  family 
of  the  Kaiser's.  Now  there  would  not  be  that  difficulty  in  an  Anglo- 
American  exchange.  I  don't  attach  any  great  difficulties  to  minor 
details  as  the  result  of  my  experience.  The  main  practical  point  that 
I  would  suggest  is  that  we  should  alwa3rs  bear  in  mind  two  distinct 
kinds  of  service  and  action  on  the  part  of  exchange  professors.  If  he 
was  a  clever  after-dinner  speaker  and  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  good 
mixer,  as  we  call  them,  such  a  man  might  become  a  sort  of  ambassador 
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to  literary  and  ctiltured  circles.  If  he  was  only  an  eminent  or  competoit 
specialist  in  his  own  particular  domain,  he  would  probably  serve  best 
by  slipping  into  his  unobtrusive  niche  and  teaching  a  regular  course  in 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  university  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  those  two  kinds  of  service 
and  to  anticipate  in  advance  the  kind  of  service  an  individual  would  be 
expected  to  render,  and  not  make  anyone  uncomfortable  because  he 
could  not  render  both  services. 

I  don't  know  what  American  science  and  scholar^p  could  offer 
to  England.  One  would  have  to  leave  that  to  the  courtesy  and  definition 
of  our  English  friends.  But  back  in  191 1  I  could  point  out  the  detri- 
ments to  American  scholars  from  contact  with  Germany.  There  is 
the  detachment  from  your  own  environment  and  also  the  contact  with 
the  culture  of  a  foreign  country,  and  there  is  the  loss  by  contact  during 
a  number  of  years  with  a  foreign  and  more  or  less  unfamiliar  language 
like  German;  that  would  be  absent  in  the  case  of  England. 

Our  great  trouble  has  been  the  divorce  of  our  scholarship  from  our 
culture.  Greater  association  with  the  British  universities  would  help 
to  unite  those  things.  But  after  all,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  first 
speaker,  the  main  object  of  an  exchange  professorship  is  that  which 
transcends  all  other  considerations — ^the  sacred  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon 
unity  and  friendship,  on  which  I  am  sure  you  all  are  agreed  depends  the 
leadership  of  peace  and  good-will  among  mankind. 

Sir  Henry  Jones:  I  thank  you  for  that  thought.  By  means  of 
our  universities  we  want  to  bring  the  minds  and  the  purposes  of  our  two 
peoples  together.  I  think  if  we  keep  that  before  our  minds  with  the 
same  earnestness  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  things  that  pertain  to  our 
own  industrial  and  mercantile  success — ^making  money,  to  be  plain — 
we  shall  find  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  interchange  can  easily 
be  remedied. 

The  friendships  of  a  young  man's  student  da3rs  are  priceless.  Old 
men  who  have  been  students,  meeting  in  old  age,  shake  hands  with  a 
warmth  that  is  quite  unusual.  The  road  is  open,  speaking  generally, 
to  all  the  universities  in  Great  Britain  for  your  students,  whether  they 
want  to  take  a  degree  or  not.  You  have  only  to  look  at  our  calendars 
to  find  that  that  is  the  case,  and  no  doubt  your  own  universities  are 
just  as  open  to  our  students.    We  must  find  out  about  one  another. 

Then  again,  we  question  whether  money  will  be  necessary  or  not. 
Do  you  know  anything  that  will  go  without  money  ?  Of  course  it  is 
self-evident  that  help  is  necessary  to  students  on  both  sides,  and  it  is 
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also  evident  that  if  we  university  men  and  women  are  equally  resolute 
in  doing  all  we  can  to  bind  the  two  races  together,  we  shall  go  about  it 
to  see  that  money  is  obtained. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  universities.  If  I  could  form  the  soul  of  the  universities 
I  think  it  would  not  take  long  to  form  the  soul  of  the  nation.  We  need 
an  instructed  citizenship.  No  matter  whether  it  is  better  libraries  or 
how  to  find  some  new  book,  the  important  thing  is  the  ^irit  of  lo3ralty 
to  great-  ideals.  We  have  left  to  the  care  of  accident  the  fostering  of 
the  spirit  of  citizenship  to  bind  the  two  peoples  together.  What  a 
help  to  our  university  men  it  has  been  to  have  known  the  greatness  of 
the  citizenship  of  England,  how  generation  after  generation  has  given 
its  wealth  of  endeavor  for  the  nation,  and  what  we  owe  to  the  past. 
And  our  dead  in  this  war,  in  which  you  have  been  fighting  our  battle 
of  liberty  as  well  as  your  own,  will  bind  us  more  closely  together. 

I  didn't  want  to  sptak  this  afternoon  because  I  knew  I  would  speak 
too  long.  I  know  that  we  shall  study  nothing  with  greater  interest 
than  the  great  social  forces  which  will  join  our  two  peoples  together, 
and  I  do  believe  that  if  these  two  splendid  peoples  stand  together  we 
shall  not  hear  much  more  of  the  miseries  that  are  burdening  thousands 
of  homes  today.  And  if  we  will  keep  the  purposes  of  this  Mission  in 
our  view  at  all  times,  we  shall  have  the  money  needed  to  carry  them 
out,  and  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

Vice-President  Angell:  We  have  several  other  topics  on  our  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon  but  it  has  come  now  to  five  o'clock,  and  I  am 
sure  we  sh^  omtinue  them  to  better  advantage  if  we  go  below  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  party  thereupon  passed  to  the  floor  below,  where  tea  was 
served  by  the  women  of  the  Faculties.  At  half-past  seven  a  dinner  in 
h<Hior  of  the  Mission  was  held  in  the  refectory,  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  At  the 
speaker's  table  were  the  members  of  the  Mission,  the  q)eakers  on  behalf 
die  University  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Mrs.  James 
Rowland  Angell,  Mrs.  Edith  Foster  Flint,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Miss 
Marion  Talbot,  and  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes.  After  the  addresses,  those 
present  sang  "God  Save  the  King"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
The  speeches  are  given  herewith. 

Vice-President  Angell:  I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  feeling  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  University  in  greeting  most  heartily  tonight 
our  guests  from  Great  Britain,  and  in  sa3ring  that  it  is  an  unusual  pleasure 
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and  a  very  great  honor  to  be  able  to  welcome  them  to  our  home  here  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  I  say  our  komef  not  only  because  it  is  in  fact 
our  home,  but  because  they  come  in  a  distinctly  homelike  q>irit,  and 
we  hope  that  while  they  are  with  us  they  will  feel  that  they  are  at  an 
academic  fireside. 

Their  mission  is,  I  think,  wholly  unprecedented,  in  that  it  is  the  first 
official  university  mission  ever  sent  to  us  by  the  British  government,  and 
that,  although  an  official  mission,  it  comes  with  this  cordial  personal  and 
family  spirit. 

I  know  we  are  all  resolved  that,  whatever  else  happens,  after  the 
peace  comes  we  shall  not  lose  the  most  perfect  fniits  of  it  by  failing  in 
any  partioilar  to  make  permanent  the  good  which  has  already  come  to 
us  from  the  war.  And  among  these  benefits  the  greater  sympathy,  the 
greater  knowledge,  the  greater  t^predation  which  we  Americans  have 
gained  for  our  British  and  Frei;ich  and  Italian  brothers  and  sisters  are 
certainly  not  the  least. 

This  Mission  comes,  not  solely  to  deal  with  the  practical  questions 
of  how  we  may  more  wisely  and  more  fully  enjoy  one  another's  academic 
advantages,  but  in  this  larger  spirit  to  open  the  hearts  of  our  British 
brothers  and  sisters  to  our  own  and  to  invite  us  to  enter  into  the  old 
household  anew.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  feel  this  tone  when  they  come 
themselves  to  speak,  as  presently  they  are  to  do. 

I  am  going  to  call  first  on  one  of  our  own  number,  a  representative  of 
the  old  classical  tradition  which  we  borrowed  from  our  British  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  gentleman  who  is  the  head  6f  the  Department  of  Greek, 
representing  a  language  that  is  not  at  all  so  dead  as  the  opponents  of 
classics  would  have  us  believe,  and  one  which  never  will  be  very  dead 
so  long  as  scholars  of  this  variety  pursue  it.  I  present  our  most  exchanged 
of  exchange  professors.  Dr.  Paul  Shorey. 

Professor  Shorey:  During  the  nightmare  of  the  last  four  years  the 
humanities,  in  every  sense  of  that  all-embracing  Ciceronian  word,  have 
been  compelled  to  give  place  to  efficiency.  It  is,  however,  our  fervent 
prayer  and  faith  that  the  restoration  of  world-peace  will  also  Restore  to 
their  due  precedence  the  humanities  of  the  heart,  brushed  aside  perhaps 
for  a  Uttle  by  the  rough  exigencies  of  war.  These  humanities  of  the 
heart  have  never  been  forgotten  in  the  England  of  Florence  Nightingale 
and  in  the  France  of  Vincent  De  Paul,  and,  if  we  dare  not  say  quite  as 
much  of  the  Germany  whose  god  was  enthroned  amid  Zeppelins,  as 
Bums  prayed  that  Auld  Nick  might  even  take  a  thought  and  mend  his 
ways,  so  we  may  be  permitted  to  dream  that  a  new  Germany  may  rise 
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to  a  nobler  conception  of  what  constitutes  true  WeUmerk.  Humanity 
cannot  live  forever  on  this  bitter  bread  of  hate. 

But  what  of  the  humanities  of  the  mind  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
term  the  conjugation  of  Greek  or  Latin  verbs,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  iota 
subscript,  or  even  the  broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the  beautiful  civ- 
ilizations of  Greece  and  Rome  that  have  been  my  consolation.  I  mean 
none  of  these  specialties,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  constituients 
of  a  larger  whole — the  history  of  the  human  spirit,  the  memory  of  its  own 
past,  that  distinguishes  and  discriminates  the  human  being  from  the 
brute;  the  critical,  the  sympathetic,  the  imaginative  study  of  all  the 
products  of  the  human  mind  from  the  time  that  the  creature  out  of 
Lethe  scaled  the  shining  stairs  of  evolution  and  achieved  a  mind  that 
we  can  at  all  recognize  as  distinctly  hiunan.  It  is  my  hope  and  faith 
that  these  things,  which  you  all  understand  and  which  it  is  idle  for  me 
to  characterize  anew,  will  have  their  due  place  in  the  vast  restorations 
and  reconstructions  to  which  humanity  is  already  looking  forward  with 
inexhaustible  and  inextinguishable  hope. 

A  too-quick  despairer  might  see  many  reasons  to  doubt  it.  There  is, 
forst,  the  stress  that  restoration  after  war  lays  upon  inmiediate,  practical 
utilities.  There  is  the  overwhelming  absorption  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  thrilling  panorama  of  the  present  that  makes  it  indifferent  to  all  the 
glorious  panorama  of  the  past.  And  then  there  is  the  thought,  that  we 
hardly  dare  dwell  upon,  of  our  losses.  The  CrUic  announced  two  years 
ago  that  it  had  already  lost  half  of  its  redactors  and  more  important  con- 
tributors. The  young  German  boys  to  whom  just  five  years  ago  today 
I  was  teaching  Aristotle  in  the  University  of  Berlin  lie  dead  or  are  even 
yet  attempting  to  kill  the  young  British  Aristotelians  on  the  Western 
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the  papers  of  his  most  brilliant  graduate  students,  is  writing  their  obitu- 
aries. And  the  classical  journals  that  come  to  us  from  different  quarters 
of  the  world  are  pathetically  thin.  Our  tradition  is  steadily  interrupted 
and  broken  through.  It  is  not  so,  quite,  with  the  great  tradition  of  those 
sciences  which  men  prize  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  as 
we  know  it  in  our  modem  pride  of  nature's  mastery.  They  too  have 
had  losses  of  incalculable  potentialities,  but  they  have  not  been  crushed 
by  the  despairing  sense  of  their  own  needlessness  and  futility  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  day,  and  they  have  not  felt  helpless  before  the 
vast  wave  of  popular  feeling  that  proclaims  them  helpless. 

They  have  been  stimulated  by  the  rise  of  new  problems  and  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  demand  upon  their  faculties  of  even  greater 
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services.  Their  tradition  stands  firm,  their  work  is  unbroken  and  unin- 
terrupted, and  if  they  should  choose  to  maintain  that  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  their  ideals  and  ours,  if  they  should  insist  that 
these  reconstructions  to  come  will  have  no  place  for  the  things  for  which 
we  wish  to  stand,  and  if  they  should  use  ruthlessly,  to  the  utmost,  their 
advantage  before  the  bar  of  present  popular  (pinion,  there  is  very  little 
that  the  classicist  could  say  in  reply;  for  science  is  secure,  and  there  is 
none  that  can  question  the  precedence  of  science  in  the  world  today. 
Science  is  the  very  bread  and  staff  of  life  of  the  modem  world,  both  in 
peace  and  in  war. 

Do  they  wish,  however,  to  make  us  try  the  experiment  of  living  by 
bread  alone  ?  Do  they  wish  to  breed  up  a  race  of  university  students 
who  will  open  the  New  Testament  solely  to  force  a  lie  upon  St.  Paul  by 
a  misinterpretation  of  his  text,  and  turn  to  the  pages  of  Homer  merely  to 
compare  the  myths  of  the  Greeks  with  those  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
Fiji  Islands?  That  was  not  the  temper  of  Huxley  in  the  days  when 
science  had  to  fight  to  win  due  recognition.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  the 
temper  of  real  scientists  today,  compared  with  those  whom  I  might 
charitably  designate  as  the  walking  and  talking  delegates  of  science. 
It  is  not  the  temper  of  the  American  millionaires  who  built  the  school 
which  crowns  the  Janiculum  at  Rome.  It  is  not  the  temper  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who,  in  the  year  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  built  on  the  campus  of  this  University  a  building 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  from  which  is  issued  from  quarter 
to  quarter  one  of  the  few  classical  joiunab  which  have  not  been  con^)elled 
to  lower  their  standard.  It  is  not  the  temper  of  that  England  which  in 
the  very  whirlwind  of  battie  has  completed  the  splendid  edition  of  Jebb's 
Sophocles  and  the  monumental  edition  of  Cook's  great  monograph  on 
Zeus,  and  pushes  on,  from  volume  to  volume,  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics.  And  it  is  our  faith  and  hope  that  it  will  not  be  the  spirit  of 
that  new  world  of  reconstruction  and  restoration  to  which  we  are  all 
looking  forward  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears. 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  sit  down  without  sa3dng  one  word  to  our 
guests,  or  rather  a  word  evoked  in  my  own  heart  by  their  mere  presence 
here — ^by  a  sort  of  catalectic  action,  if  Professor  Stieglitz  will  permit  me  to 
use  the  expression  in  this  connection.  I  have  not  forgotten  Thackeray's 
satire  on  the  effervescence  of  American  after-dinner  oratory,  and  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  evening  when  Kipling  sat  stmmed  under  a  coruscating 
thunder  of  blatherskite  and  marveled  that  one  of  our  own  race  should 
be  made  to  stand  up  and  be  plastered  with  praise  in  our  own  country. 
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A  great  deal  has  happened,  however,  smce  those  days  when  Americans 
and  Britons  were  afraid  to  reveal  their  inmost  sentiments.  I  am  not 
going  to  praise  my  cowitry,  but  am  simply  going  to  take  this  as  the  first 
occasion  in  my  life,  in  the  presence  of  English  friends,  to  say  in  public 
just  what  I  feel  about  their  country.  It  has  not  always  been  easy  for 
an  American  to  say  what  he  thought  of  England,  at  least  before  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  what  used  to  be  called  German- Americans, 
or  Irish-Americans.  But  we  are  all  Americans  now.  The  foolish  text- 
books which  brought  about  misunderstandings  in  some  minds  never  made 
the  slightest  impression  on  my  mind.  I  knew  as  a  boy  that  the  England 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Burke  and  Fox,  Bryce  and  Jowett,  was  my 
country  too,  and  I  can  now  say  it  to  an  American  audience  without  any 
sense  of  apprehension.  And  that  is  one  of  the  few  consolations  of  the 
great  tragedy  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  remember  four  years  ago  last  August,  when  I*  stepped  from  a 
steamer  on  to  English  soil,  how  the  lines  of  Swinburne  came  to  my 
mind: 

En^^d,  Queen  of  the  waves,  whose  green  inviolate  girdle  enrings  thee  round, 
Mother,  foir  as  the  morning,  where  is  now  the  place  of  thy  f oemen  found  ? 
Still  the  sea  that  salutes  us  free  proclaims  them  stricken,  acclaims  thee  crowned. 

And  during  the  long  three  years  when  America  stood  secure  behind 
the  guard  of  the  British  navy,  waiting,  trying  to  get  together  its  hetero- 
geneous population  and  make  up  its  collective  mind,  my  love  and  my 
admiration  still  w^e  growing,  and  now  at  last  an  American  can  look  a 
British  guest  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  what  he  really  feels  about  that  ideal 
England  which  in  the  fiery  test  has  proved  herself  to  be  the  England  of 
sober,  waking  fact. 

England,  mother  of  men  and  states,  at  last 

Thy  giant  daughter  knows  thee  as  thou  art, 
Keefung  the  faith  of  that  heroic  past. 

Meeting  the  present  need  wi^  pulsing  heart. 
Laying  a  million  sons  beyond  our  praise, 

On  war's  red  altar,  with  unquivering  lip, 
Making  of  empire  a  school  to  raise 

The  subject  peoples  to  full  fellowship. 
Never  again  shall  that  estranging  sea 

Dissolve  the  bond  that  holds  us  to  the  rock 
Of  English  speech  and  law  and  liberty; 

The  triple  bar  made  strong  against  the  shock 

Of  war-crazed  anarchs,  while  with  eyes  that  mock 
Their  hates,  we  face  the  future  of  the  free. 
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Vice-President  •Angell:  It  is  a  common  antithesis  among  com- 
mentators to  set  our  classical  traditions  over  against  our  scientific  .tra- 
ditionsy  and  to  urge  that  modem  education  is  scientific,  in  a  sense  in 
which  that  implies  an  antithesis  to  humanism.  Personally  I  have  always 
felt  that  such  an  antithesis  was  fictitious  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory^ 
and  our  own  representative  exponents  of  science  considered  it  to  be  in 
large  measure  fictitious.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  speaker  upon 
whom  I  shall  now  call,  as  representing  the  distinctly  scientific  tradition 
among  us,  reflects  this  enlightened  attitude,  which  regards  our  scientific 
tradition  as  in  no  sense  merely  displacing  the  older  classical  and  human- 
istic tradition,  but  as  taking  up  into  itself  much  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
of  most  permanent  value  in  that  and  presenting  it  again  with  new 
surroundings,  new  meanings,  new  background,  and  new  outiook,  as 
perhaps  the  great  contribution  which  we  may  hope  in  our  own  country 
to  make  to  general  educational  progress.  I  take  peculiar  pleasure, 
therefore,  in  calling  upon  the  next  speaker,  not  only  because  I  think  he 
embodies  so  admirably  this  point  of  view  and  this  tradition,  but  also 
because  of  the  conspicuous  sense  in  which  he  represents  a  large  fraction 
of  our  American  public — a  man  of  German  parentage  who,  from  the 
day  Belgium  was  invaded  to  this,  has  never  hesitated  for  an  instant  in  his 
vision  of  the  right  and  his  courage  and  outspoken  condemnation  of  the 
wrong,  a  man  who  is  in  every  sense  an  example  of  our  most  loyal  and  high- 
minded  American  citizenship,  the  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  head  of  our  own  Department  of  Chemistry,  Professor  Julius 
Stieglitz. 

Pkofessor  Stieglitz:  I  did  not  come  tonight  prepared  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  sciences  versus  the  classics,  or  the  classics  versus 
the  sciences.  I  would  say,  however,  that  if  Professor  Shorey  had  hap- 
pened  by  chance  to  study  physics  or  chemistry,  he  would  have  found 
there  that  the  highest  appeal  is  made  to  that  poetic  imagination  which 
attracted  him  to  Greek.  I  think  that  a  man  of  science  who  is  at  all 
successful  must  have  a  high  sense  of  poetic  imagination,  because  we 
deal  with  worlds  which  we  do  not  see,  we  deal  with  forces  which  we 
cannot  weigh.  All  our  conclusions  are  based  on  imaginary  factors, 
which  are  part  of  our  Greek  heritage.  Therefore,  although  we  pursue 
different  objects,  I  feel  that  the  spirit  is  tiie  same. 

It  is  a  special  privilege  on  this  happy  occasion  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  extending  to  our  honored  guests  from  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain  a  cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  science  of  our  Univer- 
sity; for  the  opportunity  gives  us  the  rare  chance  to  pay  frank  tribute 
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before  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  to  the  unusually  heavy  debt 
which  science,  nay  the  world  as  a  whole,  owes  to  British  scientists.  Our 
cousins  of  the  tight  little  island  aire  not  given  to  vaunting  their  great 
deeds,  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Whether  from  modesty,  from  conscious 
pride,  or  from  a  simple  sense  of  duty  performed,  the  British,  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  take  their  great  men,  as  their  great  deeds,  almost  as  matters  of 
coiurse.  I  can  never  forget  the  impresdon  made  upon  me  in  reading  in 
the  life  of  Charles  Darwin  how  toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  great  reception 
was  tendered  him  in  London  and  how,  when  he  entered  the  hall  and  the 
audience  with  cheers  rose  to  its  feet,  the  great  man  turned  around  to  see 
for  whom  the  great  reception  was  intended!  That  modest  trait  has 
somehow  always  seemed  to  me  typical  of  the  attitude  of  your  great  men 
of  science  toward  their  own  achievements.  And  yet  how  great  is  the 
debt  the  world  owes  to  your  scientists!  It  is  no  exaggeration,  t  believe, 
to  say  that  your  Darwins,  your  Wallaces,  and  your  Huxleys,  naturalists 
so  fitly  represented  by  their  modem  successor,  your  Dr.  Shipley,  will  in  the 
ages  to  come  to  be  considered  to  mark  a  period  of  transformation  in  the 
thought  of  man,  in  the  social  conscience  of  mankind,  not  one  whit  less 
profound  in  their  influence  than  the  writings  and  teachings  of  Luther  we^e 
in  their  day  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world  I  With  all  the  stem  emphasis 
of  scientific  tmth,  the  realization  is  unquestionably  coming  more  and 
more  clearly  to  mankind  that  its  moral  and  physical  wdfare  and  future 
are  in  its  own  hands,  not  subject  to  chance,  but  subject  to  the  inevitable, 
eternal  laws  of  heredity,  of  environment,  and  of  the  personal  rectitude 
of  the  individual.  Society  cannot  escape  this  new  consciousness  of  its 
duty,  the  inevitable  sequel  of  the  teachings  of  your  great  naturalists. 
No  less  great  is  our  debt  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  sciences.  From 
the  teachings  of  your  Dalton  of  the  atomic  structure  of  matter  to  the 
brilliant  discoveries  in  our  own  generation  of  your  colleagues.  Professor 
Soddy  and  the  late  Sir  William  Ramsay — ^who,  I  understand.  Sir  Henry, 
was  indebted  to  you  for  a  suggestion  which  led  to  one  of  his  greatest 
discoveries — chemistry,  the  fundamental  science  of  the  transformation  of 
matter,  has  had  vast  new  realms  of  thought  and  power  opened  to  it  by 
British  leaders.  If  possible  the  debt  of  physics,  the  sister  fundamental 
science  of  the  transformation  of  energy,  is  even  greater,  for  your  Newtons, 
Faradays,  Maxwells,  Kelvins,  and  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  your  modem 
physicists,  J.  J.  Thomson,  Rutherford,  Rayleigh,  and  Bragg,  so  worthily 
represented  by  our  distinguished  guest  Dr.  Joly,  the  inventor  of  modem 
color  photography,  have  taken  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  structure  and 
forces  of  the  universe  as  well  as  of  the  atom,  to  the  profound  satisfaction 
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of  evay  scientist,  in  a  way  that  has  been  indeed  a  wcmderful  stimulus 
in  every  branch  of  scientific  endeavor. 

The  debt  is  too  great  to  delineate  on  this  occasion.  I  have  dimly 
outlined  a  part  of  it  to  give  weight  to  my  assurance  on  behalf  of  the 
Science  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  that  we  shall  most  heartily 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  co-<^>erating  with  our  British  brethren,  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you,  in  the  realm  of  science  and  education, 
to  preserve  liberty  for  all  time,  as  we  are  just  now  co-<^>erating  in  arms 
in  the  great  struggle  to  re-establish  liberty!  I  wish  to  give  this  assurance 
with  the  more  emphasis  because  most  of  us  must  be  quite  convinced  that 
the  great  reconstructive  forces  of  the  world,  the  statesman  no  less  than 
the  engineer,  the  sociologist  no  less  than  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agrictdturist,  will  turn  to  the  wisdom  of  science  for  the  healing  of  the 
terrible  wounds  this  war  has  inflicted  on  society.  To  restore  a  measure 
of  hi^piness  and  usefulness  to  the  crippled  and  disabled  men,  to  prevent 
the  wastage  of  our  bravest  and  noblest  from  permanently  deteriorating 
the  race,  to  stay  the  ravage  of  disease  in  enfeebled  peoples,  to  offset  the 
heavy  load  of  debt  by  the  development  of  more  productive,  more  eco- 
nomical processes  of  mining,  manufacture,  and  agriculture,  and  by  the 
^  salvage  of  waste — these  are  a  few  of  the  great  problems  of  the  scientist  in 
which  America  will  gladly  join  her  forces  with  those  of  her  British 

friends! 

Vice-President  Angell:  It  is  now  our  great  privil^e  to  hear 
from  our  guests,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  first  Dr.  Arthur 
Everett  Shipley. 

Dr.  Shipley:  We  owe  you  all  a  very  deq>  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  us,  the  kindness  which  we 
find  in  every  university  we  visit.  We  have  hardly  been  in  America 
thirty  days,  but  our  secretary  informs  me  that  we  have  visited  thirty 
institutions.  I  want  especially  to  emphasize  that  the  more  we  visit, 
the  better  we  seem  to  be  treated.  When  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
all  speak,  we  hoped  that  we  might  all  speak  at  once;  it  would  save  so 
much  time. 

Not  being  an  orator,  I  propose  to  speak  in  a  very  brief  way.  With 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  classics  and  science,  I  have 
always  deprecated  the  somewhat  bitter  discussion  of  their  respective 
merits.  I  think  that  there  is  more  than  enough  room  in  this  great 
world  of  ours  for  both.  I  recognize  that  such  scientific  eminence  as 
Cambridge  has  achieved  in  the  last  half-century  is  largely  due  to  the 
support  which  in  its  struggling  infancy  it  received  from  classical  men, 
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whidi  was,  I  think,  more  substantial  than  the  help  received  from  the 
mathematicians.  I  think  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  question. 
A  popular  novelist  in  England,  who  has  the  ear  of  the  press,  recentiy 
proposed  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  replaced  by  the 
study  of  Hindustani  and  Russian.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  little  or 
no  literature  in  Hindustani,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  Russian  would 
supply  the  ^iritual  and  intellectual  comfort  that  Greek  offers. 

I  understand  that  your  national  Constitution  forbids  both  cruel  and 
unusual  forms  of  punishment  Yet  day  after  day  we  are  made  to  get  up 
and  talk  when  we  have  absolutely  talked  ourselves  out.  No  longer  than 
three  or  four  hours  after  I  had  landed  on  these  shores  I  found  myself 
making  a  speech,  and  I  have  been  speaking  ever  since.  Two  da}^  ago 
we  had  an  interesting  experience.  Before  ten  o'clock  on  one  day  we 
each  of  us  had  made  four  speeches,  twenty-eight  in  all.  Thus  we  go 
through  this  continent.  I  don't  know  whether  all  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  George  Eliot,  but  those  of  you  who  are  will  remember 
Mrs.  Cadwallader  in  Middlemarch  was  asked  how  she  liked  her  husband's 
sermons.  She  said  that  she  always  liked  the  end.  Now  that  is  the  part 
of  an  after-dinner  speech  which  I  like,  and  so  here  will  I  make  an  end. 

Vice-President  Angell:  It  is  a  source  of  very  great  gratification 
to  us  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  find  that  the  commission  has 
represented  on  it  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago  women  have  filled  a  large  part  of  our  horizon.  They  are  at 
the  present  moment  filling  a  larger  one  than  ever,  because  the  women 
in  the  college  are  pretty  much  all  that  is  left  of  the  college  as  we  knew 
it  before  the  first  of  October.  The  University  has  always  had  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  position  which  they  hold  in  our  community,  and 
has  been  glad  to  develop  in  every  possible  way  their  interests.  I  take 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  presenting  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon,  of  Bed- 
ford College,  London,  and  a  littie  later  I  shall  call  on  the  other  lady  of 
the  Mission. 

Miss  Spurgeon:  I  should  like,  at  the  outset,  to  disclaim  having 
had  any  part  in  drawing  up  this  program.  It  has  been  no  invention  of 
mine.  I  should  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  have  been  a  passive 
and  interested  listener  to  the  speeches  of  my  colleagues,  and  not  to  have 
suffered  the  moment  of  torture,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  just 
before  one  is  called  upon  to  get  up.  That  moment,  however,  is  now 
over  for  me,  and  I  feel  better  than  when  I  began.  In  ^ite  of  all  the 
speaking  that  has  taken  place  since  we  reached  this  continent,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  get  quite  hardened  to  it;  but  even  so  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
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to  have  this  opportunity  tonight  to  express  my  ai^redation  of  the 
extraordinarily  kind  and  cordial  reception  we  have  had  here  today, 
and  of  the  very  fruitful  and  interesting  experiences  that  we  have  had  in 
the  few  hours  at  our  disposal. 

Vice-President  Angell  has  said  something  about  the  objects  of  our 
Mission.  He  put  it  extremely  well,  and  I  think  periiaps  the  best  way 
I  can  spend  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  is  to  give  you  a  general  idea 
of  my  conception  of  the  genesis  and  object  of  our  Mission.  I  lode  at 
it  somewhat  in  this  way:  This  war — ^which  happily,  we  believe,  is  now 
coming  to  an  end — this  war,  as  you  know,  fell  upon  us  in  England  with 
the  most  extraordinary  suddenness.  It  was  as  a  thunderbolt  out  of  an 
absolutely  dear,  blue,  summer  sky,  quite  literally  the  most  beautiful 
summer  sky,  I  believe,  that  England  has  ever  known. 

It  was  a  terrific  shock.  That,  of  course,  in  itself  gave  us  an  experi- 
ence different  from  yours.  I  think  that  those  who  have  lived  through 
it  will  never  forget  what  it  felt  like.  Old  landmarks  were  swept  away, 
and  chaos  seemed  to  have  come  again.  All  the  things  we  cared  for 
appeared  no  longer  to  matter,  and  other  things  took  their  place.  That 
shock,  I  think,  brought  with  it  two  main  results;  at  least,  that  is  the 
way  it  has  struck  me.  The  first  was  a  change  in  values;  the  second 
was  a  quickening  of  the  imagination,  a  heightening  of  the  national 
imagination. 

Now,  in  my  view,  this  Mission  is  really  the  outcome  of  those  two 
things.  Let  me  try  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  I  mean.  First, 
the  change  in  values:  The  things  we  had  formerly  valued  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  of  any  account.  Wealth,  fame,  material  well-being,  all  those 
things  were  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  we  found  that  coinage, 
unselfishness,  devotion,  were  the  things  that  mattered  supremely. 
Then  there  came  a  little  later  an  awakening  in  England  to  the  value  of 
education.  We  began  to  ask  ourselves  if  our  system  of  education  was 
as  perfect  as  it  could  be,  and  if  we  could  do  anything  to  better  it,  and 
we  began  to  reconstruct  it. 

Secondly,  there  came  this  quickening  of  the  imagination.  That 
showed  itself  in  many  ways  in  England.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  the  extraordinary  hunger  for  poetry  that  began  to  be 
felt.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  feature.  It  began  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since — the  demand  for  the  older 
poets  especially.  I  made  some  inquiry  among  the  great  bookshi^ 
in  London  during  the  second  year  of  the  war,  and  I  found  that  one  of 
the  poets  most  in  demand  was  Wordsworth,  which  is  interesting,  and 
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Other  poets  also  were  enormously  in  demand.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
rebirth  of  desire  for  poetry.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  followed  the 
extraordinary  output  of  poetry  among  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Go  into  any  bookshop  in  England,  and  you  will  find  piled  up  these  little 
slender  volumes  of  verse.  When  I  see  them,  I  feel  very  proud  and  I 
handle  them  with  reverence.  They  are  not  all  good  poetry — some  of 
them  are  not  poetry  at  all — ^but  they  are  wonderful  eiqpressions  of  what 
I  speak  of — the  quickening  of  imagination.  But  after  all  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  result  of  the  war  should  be  a  desire  for  poetry  and 
an  increased  output  of  it,  for  poetry  is  the  expression  of  emotional 
experience. 

You  will  think  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  object  of  our  Mission, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  am.  I  said  that  one  of  the  changes  of  values  was 
a  change  in  our  attitude  toward  education.  Further,  I  believe  that  we 
are  here  as  the  result  of  the  stirring  of  our  national  imagination,  on  an 
ideal  quest.  A  great  ideal  is  at  the  back  of  it.  We  don't  always  speak 
about  it;  we  have  spoken  today  a  great  deal  about  other  details,  about 
the  exchange  of  students,  about  degrees,  about  finance,  but  that  is  not 
because  we  are  unaware  of  this  great  ideal  at  the  back  of  our  quest,  but 
rather  because  we  are  very  conscious  of  it,  and  so  we  are  silent  about  it 
perhaps  because  of  our  queer,  dumb  British  way. 

We  have  come,  as  you  know,  to  inquire  into  your  methods  of  educa- 
tioa  in  the  states,  to  see  what  we  can  gather  from  what  we  learn,  to 
improve  our  methods,  and  to  arrange  in  any  way  that  we  can  for  inter- 
change  of  students  and  teachers,  because  we  believe  that  if  we  can  draw 
together  the  intellectual  youth  of  the  two  nations  we  will  draw  the  two 
nations  together,  cementing  them  in  a  friendship  that  cannot  be  broken. 
And  I,  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  say  the  other  members  of  the  Mission, 
will  do  our  very  utmost  to  work  out  the  details  which  will  make  this 
interchange  possible. 

I  think  sometimes  that  this  war  has  come  like  a  great  tempest, 
a  devastating  storm;  and  like  a  tempest  it  has  not  been  wholly  de- 
structive. Like  Shelley's  west  wind,  it  is  sweeping  away  all  the  old, 
dead  things,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  quickening  and  scattering  the 
seeds  of  a  new  birth,  and  if  out  of  this  high  tragedy  of  nations  there 
shall  be  bom  an  enduring  understanding  and  amity  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  then  indeed  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Vice-President  Angell:  To  most  of  us,  I  fancy,  the  British  uni- 
versities still  mean  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  that,  in  part,  because  it  is 
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to  the  beautiful  Oxford  and  Cambridge  buildings  that  the  ordinary 
tourist  goes,  and  it  is  there  that  he  tries  to  saturate  his  soul  with  the 
spirit  of  those  places,  so  beautiful  and  persuasive  are  they.  We  know, 
as  a  matter  of  intellectual  information,  that  there  are  other  universities, 
Scottish  universities  that  some  of  our  traveling  scholars  have  attended 
as  students,  others  as  visiting  professors,  frc»n  which  they  retvuned  with 
gorgeous  robes,  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  us;  we  know  there  are  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  British  manufactiuing  cities  and  in  Ireland,  but 
after  all  it  is  chiefly  of  Oxford  and  C^ambridge  we  think  when  we  use 
the  phrase  "the  British  universities." 

We  are  told,  with  what  degree  of  truth  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
that  in  the  great  provincial  cities  like  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
there  are  universities  which  in  many  particulars  far  more  resemble  our 
own  institutions  than  do  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  the 
resemblance  to  our  great  state  universities  is  in  many  respects  very 
striking.  In  any  event,  we  are  glad  to  have  represented  on  the  com- 
mission and  with  us  this  evening  Sir  Henry  Miers,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  whom  I  now  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
calling  upon. 

Sir  Henry  Miers:  We  came  here  to  hear  you  speak,  and  when  we 
arrived  we  found  your  stenographers  on  hand  waiting  for  us  to  speak! 
I  have  been  immensely  impressed  in  going  through  this  university  by 
the  splendid  equipment  you  have  here  in  the  wky  of  buildings  and 
laboratories,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  immense  amount  of 
learning  collected  here,  what  a  great  amoimt  of  opportunity  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn,  and  how  remarkably  well  blessed  are  your 
students  in  coming  to  a  university  such  as  this. 

When  I  go  to  any  university  I  can't  help  asking  myself  the  question, 
whether  we  are  all  of  us  doing  what  we  should  with  these  magnificent 
buildings  and  lecture-rooms  and  opportunities,  and  are  we  doing  as 
much  for  the  world  outside  us  as  we  should  do  ?  In  other  words,  are  we 
spreading  it,  are  we  letting  the  general  pubUc  get  all  the  advantages 
that  it  should  get  from  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  great  university  ? 

I  am  reminded  here  of  a  little  story.  I  remember  being  told  some 
years  ago  that  on  a  wet  day  very  few  came  to  attend  a  lecture  at  the 
university,  and  the  lecturer  noticed  one  man,  with  his  head  between 
his  hands  drinking  in  every  word  with  an  expression  of  unusually  deep 
interest,  and  when  the  lecture  was  finished  the  man  still  remained  there. 
The  lecturer  went  up  and  spoke  to  him,  because  he  evidently  seemed  so 
interested.    He  began  to  ask  the  man  questions,  and  his  listener  informed 
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him  that  as  it  was  a  Wet  day  he  had  decided  to  come  inside  to  wait  for 
his  cab!  So  you  see  that  those  who  seem  most  attentive  sometimes  are 
not  those  who  are  the  best  students. 

However,  there  is  a  work-in  which  the  great  civic  universities  such 
as  the  one  I  represent  are  especially  interested  at  the  present  time,  a 
work  involving  a  new  movement  in  Great  Britain  which  I  hope  will 
very  soon  establish  itself  in  this  coimtry.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
the  advantages  of  our  university  to  the  people  at  our  doors.  In  the 
north  of  England  the  extension  lectures  have  ceased  to  play  the  impor- 
tant part  that  was  expected.  That  is  because  the  universities  went  out 
to  the  workers  and  offered  them  lectures  on  all  kinds  of  interesting 
subjects;  but  it  has  been  discovered  recently  that  the  working  popula- 
tions have  a  very  real  need  of  true  university  education,  and  they  have 
in  the  last  few  years  come  to  the  university  and  asked  us  to  give  them 
what  they  want.  They  asked  that  they  should  have  some  voice  in 
planning  the  courses,  and  that  they  should  take  part  in  them  as  fellow- 
learners  with  the  teachers. 

There  has  thus  grown  up  during  the  past  ten  years  a  large  group 
which  is  getting  real  university  education.  Working-class  people, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  undertake  for  three  years  in  succession  to  attend 
evening  classes,  which  are  lectures  followed  by  discussion,  with  essays 
prepared  by  the  learners,  in  order  that  they  might  become  wiser,  better, 
and  happier  citizens.  That  is  a  movement  which  I  beUeve  wiU  help 
to  remove  many  dangers  and  inequalities  in  the  present  readjustment  of 
the  social  structure. 

We  are  here  to  stimulate  co-operation  between  American  and 
English  universities,  and  I  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  we  may  co-operate 
along  these  lines,  as  well  as  along  others,  to  open  the  door  for  these 
people  so  that  they  may  come  in  and  share  with  us  the  privileges  we 
possess. 

ViCE-Pit£SiD£NT  Angell:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  next 
upon  the  representative  of  another  provincial  university.  Miss  Rose 
Sidgwick,  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Miss  Sidgwick:  I  feel  that  we  have  laid  upon  us  tonight  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task.  We  are  here,  I  suppose,  to  justify  our  existence  in 
America  at  a  time  when  everyone's  thoughts  are  running  on  the  three 
great  related  topics,  war,  peace,  and  reconstruction.  As  we  came  last 
night  to  Chicago,  the  news  burst  upon  us  that  peace  had  already  arrived. 
That,  as  we  know,  was  premature.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  when 
people  are  undergoing  tests  of  their  response  to  various  stimuli  there 
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are  always  some  people  who  respond  a  little  before  the  stimulus  is 
s^plied. 

Under  that  stress  of  new  emotion  I  began  to  wonder  whether  our 
Mission  would  be  any  longer  wanted,  whether  there  would  be  a  place 
at  all  for  a  universities  mission,  and  after  some  thinking  upon  the  sub- 
ject it  occurred  to  me  that  after  all  the  very  idea  of  a  university  is,  in 
a  sense,  a  justification  of  itself  in  such  times,  and  really  in  all  times,  for 
a  university  is  an  expression  on  a  small  scale  of  that  idea  of  the  whole 
which  is  the  political  and  social  phantom  which  flits  in  front  of  us, 
and  on  account  of  the  woimding  of  which,  four  years  ago,  we  have  been 
suffering  ever  since.  Until  that  unity  is  realized  again,  we  shall  never 
rest. 

We  would  have  you  realize  that  our  Mission  here  means  more  than 
patriotism;  it  means  a  desire  to  reach  out  to  this  international  unity 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  hope  of  the  future.  Well,  someone  may  say, 
that  is  all  very  well,  but  in  appealing  to  the  university  as  the  type  of 
this  idea  you  are  proving  too  much.  Universities  have  their  faults, 
as  I  know  very  well,  and  I  should  like  to  say  how  deeply  some  of  us  feel 
— too  deeply,  perhaps — the  strictures  leveled  against  our  libraries  in 
the  Old  World.  I  hope  that  we  may  do  something  to  repair  those 
errors  in  the  future.  But  the  university  stands  for  an  idea  of  general 
good  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  coming  time. 

The  other  day  we  were  watching  with  wonder  that  magnificent  fall 
of  Niagara,  and  we  noticed  the  sea  birds  skimming  about  perpetually 
where  the  water  falls,  and  I  asked  a  man  what  they  wanted,  and  he 
said  that  a  number  of  fish  were  broken  in  coming  over  the  faUs,  and  the 
birds  were  after  the  fish.  And  so  it  may  be  that  in  the  times  to  come 
there  will  be  individuals  who  will  be  trying  to  see  what  can  be  got  in 
the  cataclysm  of  this  time,  and  that  is  something  we  shall  have  to 
guard  against. 

We  are  proud  to  represent  the  idea  of  unity  and  also,  if  we  may, 
to  add  something  to  bring  together  the  various  universities  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  The  university  is  a  complex  whole.  As 
Bryce  said,  it  is  a  kind  of  large  building  covering  lesser  buildings,  like 
your  Constitution;  and  we  should  like  to  help  to  bring  about,  not  in 
any  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  union  oi  universities,  a  common  spiritual 
building,  in  which  university  people  will  find  themselves,  as  your  Vice- 
President  has  invited  us  to  do  tonight,  ut  home.  And  if  anything  can 
be  done  toward  that  end,  it  must  be  done  by  individual  contact.  That 
is  why  we  hope  so  strongly  that  your  young  people  will  come  to  us  and 
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that  ours  wiU  go  to  you,  because  it  is  only  those  personal  relations  which 
can  in  the  future  protect  us  against  misunderstandings.  We  hope 
that  when  young  Americans  have  lived  in  England  and  young  English- 
men in  America  the  danger  of  collision  will  be  greatly  reduced.  And 
so  I  hope  that  the  individual  contacts  may  become,  as  it  were,  the  roots 
of  those  kindly  thoughts  which  will  bind  together  the  shifting  sands 
and  make  the  best  barriers  against  the  incursions  of  such  tidal  waves 
as  that  which  the  world  has  just  suffered. 

Vice-President  Angell:  We  have  long,  as  Americans,  appreciated 
and  been  proud  of  the  opportunities  which  Oxford  and  C^ambridge  have 
given  to  our  American  students,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  call 
iQX)n  the  next  speaker,  who  I  am  certain  is  second  to  none  in  the  energy 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  brought  about  conditions  in  Oxford  which 
have  made  it  possible  for  our  American  students  to  study  there  with 
success  and  with  the  feeling  of  being  at  home.  I  am  happy,  therefore, 
in  introducing  Rev.  Edward  M.  Walker,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Ds.  Walker:  I  accept  your  invitation.  At  this  moment  I  too 
am  at  home.  I  am  looking  out  of  a  window,  I  am  looking  across  a 
garden,  and  I  see  beyond  the  garden  and  between  the  trees  two  build- 
ings standing  in  relief  against  the  sky.  One  is  a  spire  and  the  other  is 
a  dome.  It  would  be  dif&cult  to  imagine  buildings  more  dissimilar  in 
size  and  age.  The  spire  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century;  it  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  and  is  adorned  with  the 
pomegranates  of  Castile,  the  symbol  of  his  consort.  Queen  Eleanor. 
The  dome  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is, 
of  all  views,  the  view  I  know  best.  The  spire  is  the  «pire  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  and  the  dome  is  the  dome  of  Radcliffe  Library. 

Now  the  strange  thing  is  this,  that  while  those  two  buildings  are  so 
dissimilar,  yet  as  one  views  them  he  is  conscious  not  of  discord  but  of 
harmony.  They  go  so  well  together,  each  would  be  poorer  without 
the  other.  When  you  ask  how  it  is  that  a  building  of  the  eighteenth 
century  fits  in  so  well  with  a  building  of  the  thirteenth,  you  find  it  is 
that  each  of  these  two  buildings  in  its  way  satisfies  the  first  two  condi- 
tions of  all  great  architecture — sincerity  and  proportion,  the  sense  of 
measure  and  the  sense  of  truth. 

In  the  most  unfortunate  days  of  the  past  I  imagine  it  would  have 
gone  over  anybody's  ^  head  to  maintain  that  the  difference  between 
England  and  America,  between  the  English  character  and  the  Ameri- 
can, was  in  any  degree  comparable  to  this  spire  and  this  dome.  Yet 
such,  I  think,  would  be  a  fair  comparison. 
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This  is  my  first  visit  to  America^  and  of  course  when  one  finds 
one's  self  in  new  surroundings  one  is  alwa3rs  looking  about  to  discover 
differences,  and  when  I  looked  about  I  found  them  very  easy  to  discover. 
I  found  them  in  the  coins  and  postage  stamps  and  in  the  countryside 
houses.  In  fact,  so  long  as  I  was  content  to  let  the  view  rest  upon  the 
surface  I  found  differences  everywhere.  But  once  the  view  penetrated 
ben^th  the  surface  I  found  not  difference  but  identity.  And  put  the 
differences  between  the  two  as  high  as  you  please,  still  isn't  it  clear  that 
these  two  peoples,  these  two  nations,  these  two  characters,  were  meant 
to  go  well  together?  They  harmonize  so  well,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  that  which  is  characteristic  oi  both  peoples,  both  char- 
acters, is  precisely  this  sense  of  proportion  and  this  sense  of  truth. 

We  in  England  are  rather  proud,  I  think,  of  our  common  sense, 
our  recognition  of  facts,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  in  England  who 
know  anything  of  Americans  and  America  would  admit  that  we  find 
precisely  that  same  sense  of  fact  over  here;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
conviction  so  deep-seated  both  in  the  American  and  in  the  English 
mind  as  the  great  conviction  that  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things 
by  wishing  them  different.  As  for  the  sense  of  proportion — the  sense 
of  measure — ^why,  has  that  not  carried  us  in  England,  again  and  again 
in  our  history,  through  perils  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  other 
people  ?  Oxu*  sense  of  compromise  carried  not  only  us  but  our  ancestors 
and  yours  through  many  a  peril.  And  that  sense  of  measure,  that 
feeling  for  proportion,  isn't  it  written  in  every  line  and  sentence  of  your 
fomous  Constitution? 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  that  everyone  one  meets  at 
the  present  time  is  asking  one  the  question.  What  do  3rou  think,  or 
what  do  the  people  in  England  think,  are  going  to  be  the  consequences 
of  this  war?  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  war  is  over?  This 
morning,  just  as  I  was  about  to  start  to  visit  this  university,  I  was 
delayed  by  an  interview  with  a  reporter,  and  he  began  to  ask  me  a 
number  of  questions,  not  about  the  future  of  humanity,  but  about  the 
future  of  the  university — Oxford — and  he  started  off  at  once  with  the 
question,  "I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  one  certain  result  of  this 
war  wOl  be  the  democratization  of  your  universities?"  I  asked  what 
he  meant.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  there  will  be  another  Ruskin 
HaU  in  Oxford." 

Well,  now,  one  hesitates  to  venture  on  any  prophecy  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  after  the  war,  because  almost  every  prophecy  of  what 
was  likely  to  hi^pen  during  the  war  has  been  falsified.    But  as  has 
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already  been  indicated  by  one  speaker,  when  peace  comes  we  may  be 
confronted  with  another  foe  not  less  perilous  to  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  foe  whom  we  have  just  defeated.  I  don't  think  that  for 
some  time  in  the  near  future  autocracy  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  going  to 
be  another  enemy  not  less  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  is  anarchy. 

And  now  if  that  prqphecy  should  be  correct,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  two  countries  which  are  likely  to  offer  the  most  successful 
resistance  to  that  enemy  will  be  England  and  America,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  that  it  is  precisely  in  England  and  America  that  this 
sense  of  proportion  and  this  sense  pf  truth  are  strongest.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  England  lately  know  perhaps  better  than  you  in 
America  know  how  much  we  owe  in  serious  crises  to  the  moderating 
influence  of  your  own  labor  interests. 

But  there  are  two  other  consequences  of  the  war,  I  think,  which  we 
may  safely  venture  to  predict.  The  first  is  this:  I  think  it  is  quite 
certain  that  one  consequence  of  the  war  will  be  that  the  language  which 
is  spoken  in  England  and  America  will  be  in  a  sense  the  universal  lan- 
guage; not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  the  only  language  in 
the  world,  but  in  this  sense,  that  it  will  be  the  modem  language  which 
everybody  will  learn  who  does  not  belong  to  the  English-speaking  race. 
Unfortunately  my  memory  goes  back  far  enough  to  recall  the  Franco- 
German  War.  I  was  in  school  when  the  war  came  to  an  end.  I  remem- 
ber how  remarkable  was  the  result  of  that  German  success.  I  remember 
that  Otto's  German  Grammar  was  introduced  into  the  schook  and  we 
were  all  set  to  learning  German — ^the  masters  just  one  lesson  ahead  of 
the  pupils.  German  was  more  widely  studied  abroad  than  English. 
But  now  that  is  changed.  Already,  in  India  and  Japan,  and  in  China 
to  some  extent,  the  language  of  instruction  is  English.  Thirty  years 
hence  I  take  it  that  everybody  who  seeks  to  address  mankind  at  large 
will  write  in  English.  That  is  one  of  the  two  results  which  the  war 
will  brii^  to  the  English-speaking  race — I  hope  that  the  war  has  killed 
forever  our  old  friend  the  "Anglo-Saxon." 

There  is  another  result  which  the  war  will  bring  with  it,  and  that  is 
an  opportunity,  I  think,  to  the  universities  of  America.  Since  I  have 
been  here  and  have  seen  your  universities  one  conviction  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  that  after  the  war  your  uni- 
versities are  going  to  become  international  in  a  sense  and  in  a  measure 
in  which  they  haye  not  been  international  in  the  past.  I  am  told  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  there  were  5,000  foreign  students  in  American 
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universities.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  look  upon  5,000 
foreign  students  in  American  universities  with  a  sort  ci  humorous  sur- 
prise. That  number  will  be  multifdied  many  times  over.  Just  think 
of  it — ^the  number  of  students  who  will  be  coming  to  your  univardties 
from  the  Near  East,  Japan,  and  China  will  be  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Students  from  those  countries  went  largely  to  Germany,  but  they  will 
not  do  so  after  the  war;  they  will  come  to  America.  There  will  be 
infinitely  more  students  coming  from  the  countries  of  South  America 
than  in  the  past.  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  only  students  who  wiU 
come  from  the  Old  World  are  the  students  from  England?  I  bdieve 
that  you  will  have  students  from  all  Eiuropean  countries,  and  therefore 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  will  be  that  your  universities 
will  become  international  in  character  to  an  extent  which  none  of  us 
can  realize  at  the  present  moment.  Those  will  be  two  great  opportu- 
nities. 

The  opportunities  of  the  English-speaking  race  and  the  opportunities 
of  your  universities  will  be  opportunities  that  will  carry  with  them 
responsibilities  correspondingly  great — tremendous  responsibilities — and 
I  think  that  one  can  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  voice  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  and  the  voice  of  your  American  imiversities  will  speak 
the  message  of  proportion  and  of  truth. 

Vice-President  Angell:  The  next  speaker  undoubtedly  supposes 
himself  to  be  a  stranger  to  us,  but  he  is  not.  The  English  settiers  came 
6istj  we  are  told,  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  settied  that  coast,  but 
after  it  was  well  settied,  the  Irish,  as  you  know,  came  in  and  took  po- 
litical command,  and  we  have  been  living  under  their  government  more 
or  less  ever  since,  and  for  the  most  part  we  have  found  it  very  agree- 
able. It  has  saved  -us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  responsibility,  and  I 
therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  an  eminent  representative 
of  the  race  under  which  we  live  so  happily.  Professor  John  Joly,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Professor  Joly:  This  morning  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I 
should  speak  about  this  evening.  I  decided  to  take  refuge  in  the  repu- 
tation of  my  university,  which  is  known  as  the  silent  sister.  But  I 
found  that  I  was  expected  to  talk  just  as  long  and  just  as  noisily  as  my 
colleagues,  and  therefore  I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  find  some  sub- 
ject to  talk  about.  While  in  this  state  of  doubt  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  gentieman  in  this  university,  in  which  he  said  that  there  could 
never  again  be  discord  between  England  and  America.  The  words 
sank  into  my  mind.    It  struck  me  that  I  would  say  a  word  on  that  as 
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my  tezty  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  doctrine  contained  in  that 
statement  to  be  a  most  dangerous  one.  I  do  not  want  to  create  an 
alarming  impression  of  impending  discord  between  the  coimtries.  There 
have  been  great  questions  in  the  past,  and  those  questions  have  been 
dissolved.  While  at  the  present  time  perfect  friendship  exists  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  no  one  can  say  what 
may  be  in  sUxe  for  the  future;  some  petty,  trivial  thing  may  upset 
us  all. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  reading  a  story  about  a  Spanish 
cavalier  who  was  one  of  the  old  adventurers  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.  He  had  heard  a  legend  that  there  was  a  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth  existing  s<nnewhere  in  the  southern  seas.  So  Ponce  de  Leon — 
for  that  was  his  name — set  sail  in  a  little  ship  in  search  for  the  fountain 
of  youth.  And  the  story  goes  that  he  weathered  storms  and  famine, 
and  that  island  after  island  was  visited  and  the  waters  were  tasted  by 
Ponce  de  Leon,  but  he  didn't  find  himself  getting  any  younger.  As 
years  went  on  he  found  himself  getting  old,  and  at  last  his  companions 
saw  that  he  was  dying,  and  they  brought  him  to  an  island  where  the 
legend  sa3rs  no  bird  had  ever  sung  because  there  was  no  water  on  the 
island,  and  there  they  left  him  and  sailed  away. 

I  think  that  our  quest  here  may  be  just  as  futile  as  the  search  for 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  if  we  imagine  that  the  friendship  between 
these  two  countries  is  going  to  be  perpetual,  unless  we  resort  to  that 
fountain  of  youth  which  exists  in  the  race.  It  is  to  the  youth  of  the 
race  we  must  look  to  keep  this  friendship  alive.  How  can  you  appeal 
to  the  youth  of  the  race?  Only  by  appealing  to  them  year  by  year, 
to  see  the  same  sights  you  see  and  to  feel  the  same  feelings  you  feel. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  It  is  a  great  idea  and  a  noble  one,  and  I 
confess  that  I  sometimes  feel  almost  overwhelmed  by  its  solemnity. 
How  can  we  do  it  ?  Well,  we  had  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  today, 
but  I  confess  that  I  came  away  from  that  discussion  with  some  anxiety 
lest  we  should  become  too  academic  and  too  divorced  from  human  feel- 
ings and  human  sentiment. 

Some  of  us  believed  that  the  plans  we  were  advocating  should  be 
put  into  operation  by  memorial  fellowships,  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  been  killed  or  have  died  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Objec- 
tions were  made,  and  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  better  to  get  money 
from  the  state.  But  I  still  bdieve  that  it  would  be  better  that  this 
money  should  be  raised  by  means  of  fellowships  in  memory  of  those  who 
died  to  save  the  world.    I  would  rather  see  this  matter  carried  through 
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by  memorial  fellowships,  given  by  men  of  substance  or  out  of  the  mites 
of  the  poor.  It  is  right  and  fitting,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  this  way  our 
plan  should  be  put  into  effect,  whereby  the  principle  we  are  fighting 
for  should  be  carried  on  through  the  perpetual  streams  of  youth. 

Vice-President  Angell:  If  we  have  learned  our  politics  from 
Ireland,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  of  our  philosophy  and  reUgicm  from 
Scotland,  and  I  take  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  calling  upon  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  professor  of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Sir  Henry  Jones:  I  am  very  much  like  Miss  Spurgeon  in  many 
wa3rs,  but  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  fact  that  I  rise  to  speak  with  a 
great  deal  of  trepidation.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  which  I  think  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear.  I  know 
that  you  will  now  like  to  hear  what  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  are  so 
many  here  this  evening,  so  often  like  to  give — the  last  word:  good-night. 
I  daim  that  I  have  made  the  most  popular  speech  of  the  evening. 

Vice-President  Angell:  We  are  asked  to  bring  the  exercises  of 
the  evening  to  a  close  by  singing  one  stanza  each  of  the  British  and  of 
the  American  national  anthems.  Before  we  do  so  I  want  to  express 
our  thanks  to  our  guests  for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  us,  and  to 
wish  them  Godspeed  on  their  journey,  with  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  day  they  may  return  again  to  this  place. 

And  so  the  meeting  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  first  stanzas 
of  "God  Save  the  King"  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 


THE  FRENCH   EDUCATIONAL 

MISSION 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government  and  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a  Mission  made  up  of 
some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  France  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
November.  This  Mission  came  in  response  to  invitations  from  several 
American  institutions  of  learning  to  have  .representative  French  scholars 
interpret  to  them  the  dominant  elements  of  the  culture  of  France  as  a 
means  of  binding  France  and  America  more  closely  together  in  intellec- 
tual sympathy. 

The.  members  of  the  Mission  were  as  follows:  Professor  Theodore 
Reinach,  Lieutenant  C<donel  in  the  French  Army,  editor  of  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  contributor  of  several  important  studies  to  the  History 
of  Greece,  and  a  member  of  the  ''Institut  de  France,  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres";  Professor  Emmanuel  de  Martonne,  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  exchange  professor  at  Columbia,  1916,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  French  geographers;  Professor  Femand  Balden- 
sperger,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  more  recently  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  has  already  lectured  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
comparative  literature;  Professor  Louis  Cazamian,  professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Paris,  the  author  of  a  notable  volimie 
on  the  social  aspects  of  English  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Dr.  Etienne  Burnet,  of  the  Pasteur  Listitute  (Paris),  surgeon  in  the 
French  Army;  Mr.  Charles  Koechlin,  composer  and  musical  critic; 
Mr.  Seymour  de  Ricd,  art  critic  and  former  editor  of  Art  in  Europe, 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  Friday,  November  29,  the  members 
of  the  Mission  were  entertained  at  limcheon  at  the  President's  house 
and  in  other  homes.  In  the  afternoon  lectures  were  given  as  follows: 
"The  France  of  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  Lieutenant  Louis  Cazamian. 
Harper  Assembly  Room,  4:30P.M.  "Experiences  of  a  French  Surgeon 
on  Different  Fronts,"  Dr.  Etienne  Burnet.  Ricketts  Laboratory, 
4:30  P.M.  In  the  evening  Ljeuten'ant  Colonel  Reinach  delivered  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Martyr  Monuments  of  France"  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall.  On  Tuesday,  December  3,  at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Charies 
Koechlin  lectured  on  "Modem  French  Music."  The  program  of  the 
Chicago  S3miphony  Orchestra,  at  four  o'clock,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  was  made  up  of  modem  French  compositions. 
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STATEMENT 

The  work  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  has  been  marked  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  and  its  subsequent  demobiliza- 
tion. Applications  to  the  number  of  nearly  3,000  for  entrance  to  the 
Corps  were  received,  but  by  reason  of  the  delay  in  execution  of  the 
induction  papers  by  the  local  boards,  by  reason  of  the  general  public 
belief  that  peace  was  near  at  hand,  and  finally  by  reason  of  the  widespread 
epidemic  of  influenza,  the  actual  number  of  men  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
Corps  totaled  approximately  1,300.  A  full  report  of  the  e]q)eriences  of 
the  quarter  will  be  prepared  in  due  time. 

It  is  only  just  to  comment  here  upon  the  unswerving  loyalty  with 
which  every  officer  of  the  University  attempted  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  War  Department  in  assisting  in  the  training  of  men  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  mention  by  name  those  to  whose 
untiring  fidelity  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  conditions,  but  the  list  is  too  long.  If  the  University  had  gained 
nothing  else  from  the  experience,  it  might  still  count  as  a  great  and 
permanent  asset  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  of  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  the  members  of  its  staff  to  the  interests  of  the  coimtry  and  of 
the  institution. 

The  total  attendance  of  students  for  the  quarter  has  been  3,192, 
against  3,368'for  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1917,  a  loss  of  176.  Thanks  to 
the  S.A.T.C.,  the  attendance  in  the  Colleges  shows  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  1 20.  The  loss  has  been  in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  schools. 
It  chances  that  we  confer  at  the  end  of  this  quarter  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees  as  at  the  Autumn  Convocation  a  year  ago,  although  the 
distribution  among  the  several  divisions  of  the  University  naturally 
varies  a  trifle. 

A  number  of  interesting  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  University  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter.    Attention  is  directed  to  the  following: 

The  Eugene  Field  collection,  consisting  of  rare  editions  of  his  works, 
original  letters,  and  manuscripts,  presented  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 
The  gift  is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  high  position  already  attained 
by  the  University  Libraries  in  American  literature  due  to  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Francis  Neilson. 
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A  manuscript  volume  of  great  interest  for  the  early  history  of  Ken- 
tucky, presented  by  Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  of  Chicago,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  previous  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  on  Kentucky 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  University. 

Very  important  additions  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge 
to  her  previous  gifts  of  books  and  original  manuscripts  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period. 

Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
presented  to  the  University  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  with 
an  expression  of  preference  for  an  administration  building.  This  \&  but 
one  of  a  long  list  of  benefactions  for  which  the  University  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  MacLeish,  whose  frequent  generosity  has  marked  its  previous  his- 
tory, and  whose  imtiring  and  devoted  service  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
been  for  years  of  inestimable  value. 

The  last  news  from  President  Judson  reported  him  as  in  good  health 
and  starting  back  on  December  2  from  Northern  Persia  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Paris.  The  date  of  his  arrival*  here  is  still  uncertain. 
Such  messages  as  have  come  through  indicate  that  the  trip  has  been 
both  interesting  and  successful. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  war  the  University  has  strained  every 
nerve  to  render  the  largest  possible  service  to  the  common  cause.  More 
than  a  himdred  members  of  its  Faculty  and  himdreds  upon  himdreds  of 
its  students  and  alumni  have  entered  the  national  service.  All  have 
regarded  it  as  a  matchless  privilege  to  give  each  to  the  limit  of  his  powers. 
Now  that  peace  has  been  restored  the  University  will  welcome  back  her 
sons  and  daughters,  and  take  up  once  again  the  more  familiar  round  (rf 
her  usual  academic  duties;  but  she  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
world  which  she  formerly  served  has  gone  forever — that  new  problems 
and  new  obligations  now  confront  her.  To  these  she  sets  her  hand, 
resolute  as  in  the  past  to  give  the  best  she  has  of  intelligence,  insight, 
and  devoticm.  And  with  this  purpose  in  mind  she  will  open  her  doors  to 
the  new  year,  which  promises  to  usher  in  a  new  world. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secrdary 
GIFT  OF  ANDREW  MacLEISH 

Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish  has  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
since  1890,  having  been  one  of  the  original  Trustees  selected  by  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  October  8,  1918,  the 
following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  MacLeish: 

The  Board  of  Trustees 
The  UniversUy  of  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  Appreciating  as  I  do  the  pressing  and  increasing  need  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  way  of  additional  buildings,  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  hd^nng  to  meet  the  need  for  a  building  (preferably  for 
"adminisfraUon"  or  "modem  languages")  the  securities  described  in  the  list  inclosed 
herewith,  and  therein  closely  approximating  in  value  at  the  time  of  my  gift  $100,000. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  full  discretion  as  to  the  time 

when  the  proceeds  and  accumulations  from  these  securities  shall  be  apfdied  to  the 

purpose  m^itioned. 

RespectfuUy  yours, 

Andkew  MacLeish 
September  37)  19 18 

The  gift  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Trustees  and  at  their  request 
the  Secretary  acknowledged  Mr.  MacLeish's  liberality  in  the  following 
letter: 

Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish 
Carson,  Pirie,  ScoU  6*  Company 
Chicago 

Dear  Me.  MacLeish:  I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  jrour  fellow  Trustees  their  thanks  for  your  munifi- 
cent gift  received  by  them  at  the  meeting  Held  October  8,  1918.  The  duty  inq^osed 
upon  me  is  a  most  pleasant  one — alike  because  you  are  the  giver  and  because  of  the 
amount  and  object  of  the  gift. 

Your  gift  is  peculiarly  significant  by  reason  of  your  official  connection  with  the 
University  from  the  very  beginning;  indeed  you  were  one  of  that  group  of  farseeing 
men  who  participated  in  the  counsels  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  institution. 
Furthermore,  you  have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Universit3r's  business  affairs,  having  been  on  the  first  appointed  committees  on  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  that  on  finance.  The  buildiog  you  first  name  as  that  to  be  built 
by  your  financial  aid  is  that  to  house  the  University's  administrative  officers. 
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It  IS  an  occasion  for  justifiable  piide  that  so  many  gifts  to  the  University  have 
come  from  its  Trustees,  men  who  best  have  known  its  ideals,  its  needs,  its  possibilities 
for  good.  You  have  once  more  added  your  name  to  this  list  of  generous  givers  to 
wisely  chosen  objects. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Spences  Dick£RS(»y,  Secretary 
October  14, 1918 

THE  La  VERNE  NOYES  FOUNDATION 

Upon  recommendation  of  Vice-President  Angell  the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  adopted  the  following  plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
scholarships  of  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation: 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  gift  establishing  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation, 
the  amount  and  character  of  evidence  of  qualification  of  ap[>licants  and  selection  from 
the  applicants  is  left  to  the  discretion  and  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University. 

The  following  plan  for  the  administration  of  the  scholarshiqys  provided  by  the 
La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation  is  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

X.  Each  applicant  will  fill  out  a  form,  on  page  i  of  which  are  printed  the  terms 
applying  to  the  scholarshiqys.  The  questionnaire  (on  pages  3, 3,  and  4)  has  been  drawn 
so  as  to  elicit  the  facts  regarding  eligibility  and  additional  facts  bearing  upon  quali- 
ficaticms. 

2.  These  applications  will  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  In  the  case  of  students  already  in  residence,  each  application 
will  be  submitted  to  the  dean  before  consideration  by  the  committee.  Until  the 
working  of  the  scheme  has  been  sufficiently  tested,  the  applications  will  be  received 
and  considered  in  the  President's  office. 

3.  The  University  Auditor  has  submitted  the  following  proposal  regarding  a 
form  of  appointment: 

^ypointments  will  be  made  in  duplicate,  the  original  to  go  to  the  appointee,  and 
the  duplicate  to  be  kept  in  a  bound  book  of  50  or  100  to  the  book.  The  aj^Kuntment 
blank  will  indicate  the  name  of  the  appointee,  the  cash  value  of  the  tuition  which  the 
appointment  covers,  and  the  quarter.  A  separate  voucher  will  be  issued  for  each 
quarter.  The  appointee  will  be  instructed  to  present  the  voucher  in  lieu  of  cash  for 
the  payment  of  his  tuition  to  the  Cashier,  from  whose  office  it  will  come  to  the  Auditor's 
office,  where  the  amount  will  be  charged  against  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation. 

Applications  for  scholarships  to  the  number  of  350  have  been 
received.    For  the  Winter  Quarter  160  scholarships  have  been  awarded. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made: 

Herbert  Bell  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Physics, 
from  October  i,  1918. 
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Assistant  Professor  Wellington  D.  Jcmes  as  a  dean  in  the  College 
of  Science,  from  October  i,  1918. 

William  Raymond  Meeker  to  an  assodateship  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Daniel  L.  Hoffer  to  an  instructorship  in  Pli)rsical  Education,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Marie  Dye  as  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  High  School,  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Lydia  Jane  Roberts  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  191^. 

Evelyn  G.  Halliday  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  January  i,  1919. 

George  L.  Harris  as  Acting  Principal  of  the  High  School,  School  d 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Kenneth  B.  Hunter  to  an  instructorship  in  English  in  the  Iffigh 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Laurens  J.  Mills  to  an  instructorship  in  English  in  the  High  Schod, 
School  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Helen  B.  Dickey  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  Sci«ool 
of  Education  from  October  i,  1918. 

Marion  G.  Dana  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics.  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Mildred  Henderson  to  an  instructorship  in  home  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Faith  M.  McAuley  to  an  instructorship  in  hcMne  economics,  School 
of  Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Cora  A.  Anthony  to  an  assodateship  in  home  economics.  School  of 
Education,  from  October  i,  1918. 

Harvey  B.  Lemon  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department 
of  Ph)rsics,  from  January  i,  1919. 

Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Graham  to  an  instructorsh^)  in  the  DqMutment 
of  English,  from  October  i,  1918. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

In  addition  to  renewing  leaves  of  absence  already  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties,  chiefly  for  service  in  connection  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  war,  the  following  leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted: 

To  Assistant  Professor  Charles  C.  Colby,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1918,  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters,  1919.    He  visits  Japan  for  the  United  States  Shifting  Board. 
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To  Professor  H.  Gideon  Wells,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
from  November  i,  1918,  to  May  i,  1919.  He  visits  Roumania  and  the 
Balkan  States  as  medical  officer  of  a  Red  Cross  Relief  Commission. 

To  Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
from  October  25,  1918,  to  January  i,  1919,  to  serve  as  director  of  war 
courses  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado. 

.To  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  of  the  Department  of  Philosq>hy, 
&om  October  25,  1918,  to  January  i,  1919,  to  serve  as  director  of  war 
courses  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  for  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan. 

To  Assistant  Professor  William  D.  MacMillan,  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  from  October  i,  1918,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He 
is  a  major  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army. 

To  Principal  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  of  the  University  High  School, 
for  one  year  from  October  i,  1918.  He  is  serving  at  a  United  States 
Army  base  hospital  in  New  Jersey,  with  rank  of  major. 

To  Associate  Professor  Harold  O.  Rugg,  of  the  Department  of  Edu* 
cation.  School  of  Education,  for  the  Autimm  Quarter,  1918.  He  is 
serving  in  the  Army. 

To  Dean  James  Parker  Hall,  of  the  Law  School,  for  service  in  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  of  the  War  ^Department,  from  October  i, 
1918,  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

To  Instructor  Richard  Offner,  of  the  Department  of  History  of  Art, 
from  September  i,  1918,  to  January  i,  1919. 

\ 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

John  M.  Crowe,  teacher  of  English  in  the  University  High  School, 
School  of  Education,  to  take  effect  October  i,  1918. 

Associate  George  F.  Sutherland,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
to  take  effect  October  i,  1918. 

Major  Henry  S.  Wygant,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
to  take  effect  October  20,  1918. 

Assistant  Professor  Eugene  A.  Stephenson,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  to  take  effect  November  4,  1918. 

Instructor  James  Kessler,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
to  take  effect  October  i,  1918.    He  has  entered  the  Army. 
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Beth  Lemen,  teacher  in  ,the  University  High  School,  of  the  School 
of  Education,  to  take  effect  October  i,  1918. 

Assistant  Professor  Shiro  Tashiro,  of  the  Department  of  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry,  to  take  effect  December  31^  1918.  He  takes  a  position 
with  the  University  of  CindnnatL 

STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CX>RPS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  November  12,  1918, 
portions  of  a  report  made  by  Major  H.  S.  Wygant,  the  first  commandant 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  to  the  War  Department's  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Training  were  read. 

This  report  contained  the  following: 

I  desire  to  report  upon  the  wonderful  co-operation  accorded  the  Military  Depart- 
ment by  the  University  of  Chicago  authorities,  from  the  head  of  the  University, 
Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  to  the  last  subordinate.  The  needs  of  the  military  department 
appear  to  have  in  most  instanres  been  anticquted,  and  every  duality,  regardless  of 
the  sacrifice  it  meant  to  the  institution,  in'old  established  custom,  expense,  etc.,  was 
offered  the  Commanding  Officer  to  effect  and  satisfoctorily  carry  out  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  the  War  Department.  I  cannot  too  hig^y  commend  this  institution  for 
its  ^irit  of  patriotism,  sacrifice,  and  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  with  the  military 
authorities. 

Major  Wygant  was  succeeded  as  commandant  by  Major  Ripley  L. 
Dana,  who  remained  imtil  the  Coips  was  mustered  out  in  December. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

F.  H.  Tracht,  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  retail  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  University  bookstores  imder  the  general  supervision  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Trustees'  Committee  on  Press  and  Extension. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rosenberger  have  added  $1,000  to  the  principal 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Rosenberger  medal  and  prize.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Rosenberger  on  November  19,  1918,  was  reported  to  the  Trustees 
at  the  meeting  held  December  10,  1918,  and  a  letter  of  S3rmpathy  on 
their  behalf  was  sent  to  Mr.  Rosenberger. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  formally  voted  to  extend  the  leave  of 
absence  granted  to  President  Judson  for  service  abroad  as  chairman  of 
a  relief  commission  sent  to  Persia.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Trustees  that 
he  would  remain  in  Paris  so  long  as  he  deemed  it  desirable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  early  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles. 
President  Judson  was  in  Bombay  in  October;  later  he  proceeded  to 
Teheran,  Persia,  where  he  remained  for  some  weeks.    On  December  10 
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he  left  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  crossing  Trans-Caucasia,  for  Batum, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  He  expected  to  sail  thence  for  Constantinople.  He 
arrived  in  Rome  on  December  30,  1918,  immediately  departing  for 
Paris.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  dated  at  Bombay, 
September  26,  1918,  he  wrote  saying  that  "the  work  of  the  conmiission 
is  proceeding  well  and  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  came.  Results  look  promis- 
ing." The  latest  cablegram  from  Paris  announces  that  he  will  return 
to  Chicago  early  in  February. 

The  University  has  invested  $524,550  in  Liberty  Loan  bonds  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  issues.  To  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $125,000  was  made. 

A  lease  has  been  closed  with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College 
for  space  for  use  of  University  College  in  the  Lake  View  Building  at 
116  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  American  Coimcil  of  Educaticto,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  voted  to  receive  in  the  University  one  or  more  students 
who  have  served  in  the  French  Army  and  to  grant  them  free  tuition. 
They  are  mature  men  prepared  for  advanced  work  of  graduate  or  tech- 
nical character.  The  first  of  these  men  enters  the  Law  School  in  the 
Winter  Quarter  of  1919.  Twenty-one  such  soldier-students  have 
already  been  received  by  American  universities. 


LETTERS  FROM  PERSIA 

From  Harry  PraU  Judson,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Relief  in  the 
Near  East: 

....  The  commission  has  been  showered  with  attentions  .... 

From  Arthur  C.  Boyce,  the  American  Mission,  formerly  a  student  in  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago: 

It  has  been  a  great  treat  for  us  here  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Judson 
in  this  work,  and  we  are  hoping  that  his  visit  may  mean  much  good  for 
the  future  of  Persia.  I  do  jiot  believe  that  any  foreigner  has  been  so 
ro3^Ily  received  in  Persia  since  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas  and  the  early 
English  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  court.  The  name  of  America  is 
magic  these  days,  and  the  people  are  expecting  much  from  us  in  the 
future.  The  conung  of  this  Conunission  has  made  the  government  and 
people  feel  that  America  has  a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Persia, 
and,  as  one  Persian  gentleman  expressed  it  at  a  meeting  of  our  Relief 
Committee  the  other  day,  "  that  there  is  still  upon  the  earth  a  people 
who  will  work  for  other  and  weaker  nations  sincerely  and  unselfishly." 
Dr.  Judson  will  tell  you  no  doubt  about  the  way  they  have  been  received 
and  honored  and  decorated'  by  Shah  and  people,  how.  they  have  been 
dinnered  and  teaed  by  every  part  of  the  conmiunity  from  Armenian 
Council  to  2^roastrian  Assembly.  Professor  Jackson's  scholarship  in 
tilings  Persian  and  deep  sympathy  for  the  Persian  people,  together  with 
Dr.  Judson's  fine  diplomacy  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  government  is  working,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  name 
of  America,  and  gives  us  who  stay  behind  a  great  deal  to  live  up  to. 

*The  Order  of  the  lion  and  the  Sun  (of  the  first  class  with  brilliants) ,  the  high- 
est honor  in  the  gift  of  Persia,  was  conferred  on  President  Judson. 
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IDA  NOYES 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Ida  Noyes  Hall  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  a  memorial  building. 
It  was  erected  by  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  of  Chicago,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Ida  £.  S.  Noyes.  The  name  thus  commemorated  is  familiar  to 
all  the  women  of  the  University,  and  successive  graduating  classes  will 
carry  it  to  new  communities  and  n^w  coimtries  until  it  is  known  in  every 
land.  As  students  and  visitors  realize  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
Hall,  view  its  proportions,  and  consider  its  usefulness,  they  are  likely 
to  ask,  ''Who  was  Ida  Noyes  and  was  she  worthy  of  the  monument 
affection  has  built  to  her  memory  and  of  the  mention  that  will  be  made 
of  her  through  so  many  generations  and  in  so  many  lands  ?" 

She  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Croton,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 
Delaware,  so  named  because  within  it  are  found  the  soiuxes  of  the 
Delaware  River,  is  in  the  second  tier  of  coimties  west  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  first  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  border.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  it  was  an  almost  imbroken  wilderness*  It  was,  however, 
rich  in  pine  forests  and  in  waterways  to  float  lumber  and  logs  to  market. 
Well-authenticated  stories  are  on  record  of  white  pine  trees  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  rumor  of  its  attractions  spread  to 
New  England,  and  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  and  their  families  began  to  settle  in  its  forests  and  on 
its  streams.  Among  them  were  the  progenitors  of  Mrs.  Noyes.  On 
her  mother's  side  she  traced  her  genealogy  throu^  the  Wheat,  BoUes, 
and  Shephard  families  to  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  who  came  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  New  World 
in  1620.  Silas  C.  Wheat,  the  genealogist  of  his  family,  writes,  after 
carefully  tracing  the  line  of  descent,  "This  line  makes  all  descendants 
of  Captain  Wm.  and  Mary  Wheat  the  descendants  of  Governor  Wm. 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony."  Captain  William  and  Mary  Wheat 
were  the  great-grandparents  of  Mrs.  Noyes.  On  the  two  sides  of 
the  family  there  have  been  soldiers  in  all  the  wars  of  America,  from  the 
French  and  Indian  down  through  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  the 
Great  War,  just  now^nded  as  this  is  written,  that  has  saved  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  The  father  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Noyes  were  Joel  W. 
Smith  and  Susan  M.  Wheat.  Their  families  had  migrated  from  New 
England  to  the  wilderness  of  Delaware  Coimty  in  the  first  decade  of 
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the  century,  the  Smiths  m  1800.  Joel  W.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale.  He  had  eight  brothers,  and  in  1868  the  father  and  his  nine  sons 
cast  ten  votes  for  General  Grant  for  president.  Joel  became  a  physi- 
cian and  was  settled  for  a  few  years  at  Croton,  near  the  old  home,  in 
Delaware  County.  This  village  has  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  satis- 
factory name,  and  during  the  last  sixty  years  has  been  known  succes- 
sively as  Croton,  East  Franklin,  and  Treadwell.  Here,  while  the  village 
still  bore  its  original  name,  Mrs.  Noyes  was  bom  on  April  16,  1853, 
and  was  named  Ida  Elizabeth.  A  sister  two  years  younger  died  in 
childhood.  She  remained  the  only  daughter  in  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren,  one  of  the  brothers  being  older  by  two  years,  the  others  much 
younger  than  herself. 

The  father,  Dr.  Smith,  was  one  of  that  great  army  of  Americans 
who  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century  heard  the  call  of  the  West.  The 
father  of  La  Verne  Noyes  yielded  to  it  in  1854,  but  it  was  not  until 
three  years  later  that  Dr.  Smith  left  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  seek 
another  in  the  new  state  of  Iowa.  Ten  yesurs  only  had  passed  since  the 
admission  of  Iowa  to  the  Union,  and  when  in  1857  Dr.  Smith  settled 
in  Charles  City,  Floyd  County,  he  found  himself  in  a  country  of  pioneers. 
Charles  City,  or  St.  Charles  as  it  was  then  known,  is  in  northern  Iowa, 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Raiboads  had  not  yet 
reached  that  part  of  Iowa.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  real  frontier.  The 
Indians  still  lingered  in  the  neighborhood.  Bears  and  wolves  were 
found.  Ida  was  about  four  years  old  when  the  family  reached  the  new 
home.  The  older  brother,  Irving,  was  six.  It  was  dangerous  for  the 
children  to  wander  far  afield,  and  alarm  was  felt  if  they  were  too  long 
out  of  their  mother's  sight.  Until  1864  there  were  only  two  of  them, 
and  they  were  inseparable  companions  and  constant  pla3m[iates.  As 
they  grew  older  together  Ida  became  accustomed  to  the  sports  of  a  boy. 
The  Cedar  River  flows  through  the  village  and  in  the  family,  traditions 
have  come  down  of  big  pickerel  caught  by  them.  As  the  coimtry  settled 
they  were  allowed  great  freedom,  and,  with  forest  and  stream  inviting 
them,  made  much  of  the  out-of-door  life.  Ida  was  notable  throughout 
her  girlhood  for  rather  striking  red  cheeks,  which  she  no  doubt  owed  to 
this  life  in  the  open.  In  the  early  years  the  family  endured  many  of 
the  hardships  incident  to  a  pioneer  life.  Doctors  were  few  and  far 
between  on  those  western  prairies,  and  the  father,  was  often  compelled 
to  answer  distant  calls  in  all  weathers.  Nothing  pleased  his  young 
daughter  more  than  to  ride  with  him,  when  weather  and  distance  per- 
mitted, on  his  visits  into  the  country.    The  father's  reputation  and 
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practice  constantly  increased,  until  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  ph3rsicians  of  the  state.  The  railroad  came,  the  village  devel- 
oped into  a  small  but  thriving  city,  and  the  conditions  of  life  greatly 
improved.  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of  the  citi- 
zens. He  was  much  interested  in  the  village  school  from  the  first  and 
was  early  made  president  of  the  school  board.  He  had  been  a  school 
teacher  in  early  life,  and  his  interest  in  and  ambition  for  the  schools  of 
his  western  home  were  great  and  fruitful.  It  was  said  of  him,  ''None 
but  himself  can  know  and  eternity  only  can  reveal  the  labors,  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  pecuniary  cost  to  himself  of  the  work  which  he  has  done 
for  the  schools  of  Charles  City  and  vicinity." 

Both  the  children  were  excepticmally  bright.  The  brother,  Irving, 
had  unusual  intellectual  gifts  and  ended  his  life  at  forty-four  as  pro- 
fessor of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  Iowa  State  College.  The  sister, 
Ida,  was  perhaps  equally  bright,  and  at  eleven  yezxs  of  age  was  in  classes 
with  bo3rs  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Brilliant  as  her  brother 
was,  he  kept  only  two  years  in  advance  of  her,  and  he  was  two  years 
older.  When  he  went  to  Iowa  State  CoU^e  as  a  student  in  1868,  at 
seventeen,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  sister  who  admired  him  should 
resolve  to  follow  him.  This  she  did  in  1870,  when  she  too  was  seventeen. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  State  College  in  this  wise:  She  wrote  to  the 
president  a  letter  so  well  considered  and  in  penmanship  so  clear  and 
beautiful  that  he  told  her  to  come,  and  as  some  form  of  service  was  at 
that  time  required  from  all  students  he  appointed  her  his  private  sec- 
retary. After  her  brother's  graduation  she  spent  a  term  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  City,  but  soon  returned  and  completed  her  college 
course  in  the  institution  at  Ames,  where  she  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1874.  A  fellow-student  says  of  her:  ''Dining  her  college  days  she 
was  admired  for  her  talent  as  a  presiding  officer,  as  a  fine  speaker,  and 
as  one  greatly  talented  in  reading  and  acting."  She  was  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent, learning  with  unusual  facility,  so  that  study  was  never  a  drudgery 
but  always  a  delight.  It  was  indeed  so  much  of  a  delight  that  she  con- 
tinued to  be  a  student  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Her  work  in  the  class- 
room is  reported  to  have  been  well-nigh  perfect,  and  she  was  a  recognized 
leader  in  college  activities.  It  was  in  the  college  at  Ames  that  she  and 
Mr.  Noyes  first  met.  He  was  a  Junior  when  she  entered,  and  was  a 
classmate  of  her  brother.  They  became  acquainted,  and  he  found  the 
bright,  vivacious,  auburn-haired  girl  most  attractive.  The  attraction 
indeed  was  mutual  and  resulted  in  something  more  than  mere  acquaint- 
ance. 
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Returning  home  after  her  graduation  in  1874  she  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Charles  City  High  School  A  popular  and  successful  instructor, 
she  continued  teaching  for  t^o  years  or  more,  when  her  approaching 
wedding  day  took  her  away  from  her  classes.  She  found  much  of  her 
recreation  during  the  three  3rears  between  her  graduation  and  marriage 
in  horseback  riding.  A  friend  of  the  family  had  brought  back  from  the 
South  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  a  young  pony,  which  later 
came  into  her  possession.  Her  slight  figure  matched  the  pony's  small 
stature,  and  Daisy,  whom  she  rode  thousands  of  miles,  continued  for 
many  years  to  minister  to  her  health  and  happiness.  Daisy  accompanied 
her  through  all  ^fianges  of  residence,  serving  her  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  when  too  old  longer  to  carry  her  hundred  pounds  was  sent 
back  to  Iowa  by  Mr.  Noyes  and  cared  for  to  the  end  of  her  long  and 
useful  life.  Daisy  was  believed  to  have  lived  fifty-four  years,  an  age 
so  great  as  to  deserve  recording. 

Ida  Smith  became  Ida  Noyes  in  1877.  '^^  father  of  La  Verne 
Noyes  had  brought  his  family  from  Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  to  SpringviUe,  Linn  County,  Iowa,  in  1854,  when  the  boy  was 
five  years  old.  The  son  had  grown  up  on  his  father's  farm  and  had 
entered  Iowa  State  College  in  1868,  graduating  in  1872.  He  had  later 
established  himself  in  business  in  Batavia,  Illinois.  Mr.  Noyes  possessed 
in  a  very  unusual  degree  two  qualifications  for  success  in  life.  He  had 
by  nature  a  genius  not  only  for  invention  but  also  for  the  conduct  of 
business.  How  many  devices  he  has  invented  he  probably  does  not 
himself  know,  but  he  has  secured  patents  for  more  than  a  hundred. 
When  he  began  his  business  life  in  Batavia  it  was  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  his  own  inventions  in  improved  ha3ang  tools  and  gate  hang- 
ers. The  acquaintance  of  the  two  yoimg  people  in  college  had  devel(q)ed 
into  mutual  affection,  and  an  engagement  had  followed.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Noyes  began  to  see  his  way  in  business  they  were 
married.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Charles  City  on  May  24,  1877. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  did  not  set  up  housekeeping  in  Batavia.  A  gentle- 
man with  a  large,  fine  house  and  a  very  small  family  asked  them  to  make 
their  home  in  his  house,  so  that  with  slender  resources  they  were  rather 
sumptuously  housed  during  their  two  years  in  that  attractive  village. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mrs.  Noyes  was  a  student,  and  that  studious 
application  was  not  a  task  but  a  delight  to  her.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  be  idle.  Her  small  body  was  a  d3aiamo  of  ceaseless  activity. 
Newly  married,  in  a  new  conmiunity  where  she  had  few  social  ties  and 
no  household  duties,  she  applied  herself  to  reading  and  study.    Web- 
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ster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  was  kept  at  hand  for  ready  reference.  She 
found  it  heavy  and  hard  to  handle.  She  therefore  suggested  to  Mr. 
Noyes  that  he,  being  an  inventor,  should  devise  something  to  hold  it 
for  her  so  that  she  would  only  have  to  turn  the  leaves.  On  her  con- 
senting to  take  over  his  correspondence  and  accounting,  which  she  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  do  by  her  experience  in  college  as  secretary  to  the 
president,  Mr.  Noyes  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  invented  the  dictionary 
holder,  which  proved  to  be  a  stroke  of  genius  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  fortune.  The  new  business  so  increased  his  labors  that  Mrs. 
Noyes  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  keep  the  accoimts  and  conduct 
the  correspondence,  and  she  proved  a  very  able  business  associate 
through  these  early  years.  The  success  of  the  new  business  led  them 
to  Chicago  in  1879,  and  that  city  was  thenceforth  their  home.  The 
correspondence  and  accounting  were  now  given  up  for  housekeeping, 
and  they  made  their  home  at  first  on  the  West  Side,  later  on  the  South 
Side,  finally  locating  permanently  in  the  North  Division.  In  Chicago 
Mrs.  Noyes  foimd  opportunities  for  the  art  studies  which  she  had  long 
desired.  She  lost  no  time  therefore  in  making  her  way  to  the  Art 
Institute  and  enrolling  as  a  student.  Her  impulse  toward  art  had 
appeared  in  her  girlhood.  She  began  her  studies  in  drawing  in  Charles 
City  and  continued  them  in  Batavia,  making  there  also  a  beginning  in 
painting.  She  cherished  an  ambition  to  become  an  artist  and  was 
encouraged  in  it  by  her  husband.  On  coming  to  Chicago,  therefore, 
she  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  the  then  newly  organized  Art 
Institute  afforded  her  for  continuing  her  studies  under  competent  teach- 
ers. She  and  her  husband  conceived  a  life-long  interest  in  the  Insti- 
tute, of  which  Mr.  Noyes  became  a  governing  life-member.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Mrs.  Noyes  never  intended  t6  become  a  professional 
painter.  But  she  earnestly  desired  to  attain  a  degree  of  excellence 
*  that  would  help  to  enrich  her  life  and  add  to  its  satisfactions.  She  had 
well-defined  ambitions.  This  was  one  of  them.  Another  was  to  see 
as  much  of  the  planet  on  which  she  lived  as  other  occupations  and  duties 
would  permit.  She  was  ambitious  to  improve  her  mind,  to  widen  her 
horizon,  to  add  to  her  information.  She  was  mentally  alert.  She 
read  muchl  But  books  only  served  to  awaken  and  increase  a  desire 
to  see  the  people  and  things  of  which  she  read.  These  longings  largely 
shaped  her  Ufe. 

Mr.  Noyes  prospered  in  business,  and  this  opened  the  way  for  her 
to  realize  her  longing  to  continue  her  studies  in  painting  in  the  Mecca 
of  all  students  of  art.    It  was  in  1886,  nine  years  after  her  marriage, 
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that  she  made  her  first  trip  abroad.  She  left  Chicago  in  November, 
1886,  and  did  not  return  till  the  end  of  June,  1888.  She  wrote  during 
this  absence,  as  she  did  in  all  her  absences  from  home,  a  series  of  most 
interesting  letters  to  her  husband,  which  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
Her  penmanship  was  perfect,  and  she  wrote  with  great  care.  She 
did  not  sit  down  and  write  as  things  occiured  to  her  at  the  moment 
but  thought  out  and  arranged  in  advance  the  contents  of  her  letters 
and  then  wrote  in  a  natural,  simple,  and  charming  style.  A  reader  of 
her  letters  finds  no  difiiculty  in  believing  what  she  says  in  one  of  them 
that  rhetoric  and  Kames's  Elements  of  Criticism  were  the  most  enjoy- 
able studies  of  her  college  course.  She  began  to  write  on  the  steamer, 
and  her  letters  gave  a  detailed  story  of  every  day,  from  that  on  which 
she  sailed  to  her  arrival  in  port  on  her  return.  She  did  this  on  all  her 
journeys  (and  these  were  not  infrequent)  to  give  pleasure  to  her  hus- 
band. She  wrote  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week,  and  Mr. 
Noyes  wrote  just  as  often.  On  this  first  voyage  abroad,  after  spending 
a  month  in  Heidelberg  with  a  friend,  she  went  to  Paris,  passing  through 
Coblenz,  which  she  was  assured  was  '^impregnably  fortified."  Most 
of  the  nineteen  months  of  her  stay  abroad  at  this  time  she  spent  in 
Paris  stud3ang  French,  drawing,  and  painting.  She  spent  much  time 
in  the  famous  Julien  School  but  tried  out  the  methods  of  others  also. 
In  March,  1888,  she  writes  of  her  daily  routine  as  follows: 

In  the  morning  I  rise  soon  after  daylight,  which  is  not  too  eariy  at  this  season, 
make  my  toilet,  take  the  coffee  and  rolls,  and  get  to  work  at  the  art  school  at  half- 
past  eight.  Dejeuner  occupies  the  noon  hour,  after  idiich  comes  painting  again  till 
four  or  five  o'clock.  The  time  between  this  and  getting  ready  for  dinner  is  usually 
occupied  with  a  walk  for  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  doing  little  errands  or  making 
calls.  You  know  all  about  the  length  of  the  dinner  hour  [Mr.  Noyes  had  run  over 
and  visited  her]  and  how  easy  it  is  to  sit  down  afterward  and  talk  with  friends  and 
acquaintances,  or  go  somewhere  in  the  evening.  Still  my  evenings  are  not  all  H)ent 
this  way,  as  you  know  I  write  an  occasional  letter,  go  to  dancing  school  one  evening 
each  week,  and  up  to  this  time  have  prepared  French  ezerdses  for  a  class  which  I 
attended  two  afternoons  each  week. 

While  I  am  quoting  from  this  interesting  series  of  letters  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  the  following  passage,  so  full  of  significance 
and  interest  at  the  time  this  sketch  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  which  restored  to  France  her  lost  provinces: 

One  incident  of  the  national  f^te  day  which  I  witnessed  deserved  to  be  recorded. 
It  was  early  morning  and  I  was  standing  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  quite  enraptured 
with  the  fairy-like  appearance  given  to  it  by  garlands  of  white  s^obes,  which,  like 
festoons  of  flowers,  were  carried  in  all  directions  from  lamp-post  to  lan4>-post,  where 
the  ordinary  burners  and  lanterns  were  replaced  by  an  immense  cluster  of  globes 
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like  a  great  spray  of  white  flowers.  Suddenly  a  solemn  procession  ai^)eared  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Place,  marched  slowly  across  the  Place,  and  paused  in  front 
of  the  statue  which  symbolized  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  From  the 
gravity  of  the  procession,  which  consisted  of  men  and  youths,  as  well  as  the  dirgelike 
music  to  which  their  steps  were  timed,  I  had  at  first  supposed  it  must  be  a  funeral, 
and  had  wondered  that  any  French  person,  even  in  death,  could  be  so  inconsiderate 
of  the  feelings  of  others,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say,  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
as  to  intrude  obsequies  upon  that  festal  day.  But  I  was  mistaken.  There  was  no 
hearse,  although  the  other  symbols  of  grief,  sad  music,  the  mournful  visage,  the  step 
wtdch.  showed  the  heart  bowed  down,  and  the  wreaths  of  immortelles  were  all  there. 
The  latter  they  had  come  to  lay  at  the  shrine  of  their  loved  and  lost  provinces.  What 
could  be  more  patdotic  or  more  fitting  the  nation's  day?  And  they  tell  me  the 
people  all  say  this  shrine  shall  never  be  without  flowers  until  their  own  is  restored  to 
them  again. 

This  letter  was  written  July  24,  1887.  Mr.  Noyes  was  about  to 
join  her  and  had  asked  her  to  continue  her  letters  as  usual  up  to  the  day 
of  his  arrival.  He  came  on  July  25,  and  they  spent  a  month  together 
in  Paris,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium,  and  in  England; 
then  Mr.  Noyes  returned  to  his  business  in  Chicago  and  she  to  her 
studies  in  Paris.    A  few  months  later  he  wrote  to  her: 

Many  people  have  said  to  me  that  they  did  not  see  how  we  could  stand  it  to  be 
8q)arated  so  long.  I  assure  such  people  that  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  for  us  to 
be  together,  but  that  happiness  in  life  for  us  is  made  up  of  many  elements;  that  we 
can  each  read,  write,  think,  and  do  many  things  that  give  enjoyment  in  the  absence 
of  the  other;  and  that  even  when  alone  and  thousands  of  miles  apart  we  find  life 
well  worth  the  living,  and  that  we  hope  by  being  separated  for  a  time  to  make  it  better 
worth  the  living. 

Both  were  young  in  1887 ;  Mrs.  Noyes  was  only  thirty-four.  Though 
a  college  woman,  she  was  eager  for  a  broader  culture,  and  her  husband 
sympathized  with  her  ambitions.  Her  desire  for  improvement  and 
excellence  appears  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  of  October,  1887.  "  When 
one  looks  at  the  lovely  Venus  de  Milo  chiseled  by  human  hands  before 
the  time  of  Christ  and  contemplates  how  its  beauty  has  endured,  is  it 
not  a  wonderful  incentive  to  do  well  that  which  we  do  ?"  In  April  and 
May  of  1888  she  made  a  trip  through  Italy,  visiting  Rome,  Naples, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  Florence,  returning  to  Chicago  at  the  end  of  June. 
Continuing  her  studies,  she  added  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  her 
acquaintance  with  French. 

The  year  of  her  return  from  this  first  trip  to  Europe  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  in  the  family  life.  It  was  the  year  in 
which  Mr.  Noyes  organized  the  Aermotor  Company  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  steel  windmills,  which  were  so  vast  an  improvement  on  the 
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old  wooden  styles  that  they  revolutionized  that  business  and  led  him 
on  to  a  career  of  uninterrupted  proq)erity.  Mrs.  Noyes  was  thereafter 
at  liberty  to  spend  her  leisure  as  she  wished.  The  thing  that  distin- 
guished her  from  other  women  was  the  use  she  made  of  the  opportunities 
which  increasing  wealth  opened  before  her.  She  might  have  spent  her 
summers  at  fashionable  watering  places  or  devoted  her  leisure  to  the 
distractions  of  the  capitak  of  Europe.  But  these  methods  of  employ- 
ing her  time  do  not  seem  to  have  ocoured  to  her.  It  was  her  ambition 
for  self-improvement,  for  acquiring  new  information,  for  increadng  her 
knowledge  of  the  world  she  lived  in  that  controlled  her.  She  felt  that 
she  had  no  time  to  waste  in  those  places  where  the  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able gathered  for  recreation  and  amusement.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad  she  was  ceaselessly  busy.  It  was  her  artistic  instinct  that  made 
her  a  devotee  of  the  camera.  Always  and  everywhere  she  was  taking 
pictures.  She  was  fond  of  travel,  and  though  she  was  never  again 
absent  from  her  home  for  as  long  a  period  as  on  her  first  sojourn  in  Paris, 
in  pursuance  of  her  ambitions  she  traveled  much  and  far.  And  she 
journeyed  in  this  fashion:  Her  camera  was  in  constant  use,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  times  a  day.  Every  point  of  historic  or  artistic  interest  was 
visited  and  studied  and  photographed.  Notes  were  taken  on  the  spot 
and  at  night  written  out  more  fully  in  a  diary.  Every  expenditure, 
even  the  slightest,  was  set  down  in  an  accoimt  book,  on  the  theory  that 
what  cost  money  was  worth  remembering,  and  that  an  expenditure 
accoimt  is  a  real  and  illuminating  history  of  a  journey.  No  days  were 
wasted  in  idleness.  The  photographs  were  carefully  catalogued,  named, 
and  numbered,  and  the  films  developed  at  the  studio  of  the  nearest 
expert.  Then  the  frequent  home  letters  and  letters  to  other  friends 
were  faithfully  written.  There  was  much  preparatory  reading  to  be 
done  of  the  places  to  be  visited  during  the  succeeding  week,  as  well  as 
routes  of  travel  to  be  studied  and  passage  to  be  secured. 

In  reading  the  records  of  these  journeys  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
impression  of  the  almost  superhuman  activity  in  sightseeing,  photo- 
graphing, souvenir  buying,  elaborate  accounting,  diary  writing,  letter 
writing,  and  other  things  which  are  not  occasional  but  continue  daily 
for  weeks  and  months  together.  Yet  th^re  does  not  seem  to  be  haste, 
only  an  ordered  but  ceaseless  activity.  She  worked  imtiringly,  but  with 
a  singular  ease  and  enjoyment.  Constant  activity  was  not  an  effort 
but  the  law  of  her  being.  Her  frequent  journeys  were  made  in  the 
company  of  her  husband  or  of  some  kindred-minded  woman  friend. 
She  was  not  critical  of  people,  but  sympathetic  and  companionable, 
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and  made  many  warm  and  valued  friends  in  the  course  of  her  travels. 
At  the  same  time  she  had  so  keen  an  intelligence,  so  much  independence 
and  seff-reliance,  such  an  air  of  competence,  that  she  never  suffered 
from  imposition  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  intended  to  tell  with  any  detail  the  story  of  Mrs.  Noyes's 
journeys,  nor  even  to  mention  all  of  them.  The  limits  of  this  sketch 
forbid.  The  three  daily  diaries  she  kept  on  her  trip  aroimd  the  world, 
telling  the  story  of  where  she  went  and  what  she  saw  each  day,  of  the 
photographs  she  took  and  the  money  she  spent,  these  alcme  contain  about 
ten  thousand  words,  more  than  are  here  given  to  the  story  of  her 
entire  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  she  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  after  seeing 
Qr^on,  Washington,  and  southern  California  extended  her  journey  to 
Hawaii,  spending  on  her  return  a  few  days  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  In 
February,  1894,  she  went  abroad,  visiting  France,  Belgium,  and  England. 
Mr.  Noyes  joined  her  in  the  spring  for  the  later  weeks  of  travel.  The 
following  winter  and  spring  she  spent  three  months  in  a  trip  which  car- 
ried her  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Eg)rpt,  Palestine,  Turkey, 
France,  and  England.  In  the  summer  of  1895  she  and  her  husband 
went  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  Saguenay,  visited  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  gave  two  days  to  Bar  Harbor  and  two  more  to  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  Before  returning  home  Mrs.  Noyes 
visited  her  birthplace  in  Delaware  County  and  was  taken  by  Mr.  No3^es 
to  see  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom  in  Ca3ruga  County. 

In  the  summer  of  1897  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  took  a  trip  together 
through  the  West  and  Northwest  of 'their  own  country.  After  ascend- 
ing Pike's  Peak  and  viewing  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  they  crossed  the 
continental  divide  amid  scenery  of  which  Mrs.  Noyes  wrote:  ''The 
views  of  castle-like  rock  formation  all  along  the  Grand  River  and  near 
the  Green  River  were  so  startlingly  like  the  elaborate  architectural 
work  of  man  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  all  Nature's  unstudied  handiwork. 
Sometimes  the  formations  looked  in  the  distance  exactly  like  great 
fortified  cities."  They  visited  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  "La  Verne  tried 
the  buoyant  billows  of  the  salty  sea,  but  I  did  not,"  and  took  the  trip 
down  the  Columbia  River.  But  all  this  was  only  preliminary  to  their 
real  objective,  which  was  Alaska.  The  rush  to  the  Klondyke  was  on, 
and  their  steamer  was  full  of  men  on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields.  They 
climbed  the  Muir  Glacier  and  foimd  themselves,  as  Mrs.  Noyes  wrote, 
in  the  "awe-inspiring  presence  of  the  majesty  of  congealed  centuries." 
They  went  as  far  north  as  Skagway.    There  were  so  many  scenes  to  be 
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photogn^hed  that  her  supply  of  fihns  became  exhausted  and  could  not 
be  replenished  till  Tacoma  was  reached  on  the  return  journey.  A 
great  week  followed  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber found  them -again  at  home. 

The  combination  of  the  beautiful,  sublime,  and  marvelous  that  this 
journey  had  presented  made  such  an  impression  on  Mrs.  No3^es  that  in 
closing  her  diary  she  quoted  these  lines: 

There  are  those  who  seek  in  other  dimes  the  joys  they  mi^t  have  known 
Mid  the  mountains  and  the  meadows  of  the  land  they  call  their  own. 

The  impression,  however,  was  not  abiding,  though  she  loved  and 
admired  the  "mountains  and  meadows"  of  no  land  above  those  of  her 
own.  But  Greece  and  Palestine  and  Egypt  had  awakened  in  her  a 
desire  to  see  the  Far  East.  On  Decembo*  2,  1897,  accompanied  by  an 
old  Chicago  friend  then  living  in  London,  she  spent  six  busy  and  happy 
months  circling  the  globe.  She  followed  a  unique  method  in  preparing 
for  this  journey.  In  1895  a  book  had  been  published  in  Chicago,  written 
by  Sarah  A.  Pope,  with  the  following  title:  East,  West — Home's  Best. 
Aunt  Sardfi  Here,  AutU  Sarah  There,  The  author  told  the  story  of  just 
such  a  tour  aroimd  the  world  as  Mrs.  Noyes  desired  to  make.  She  took 
this  book,  therefore,  and  wrote  out  a  fifteen-hundred-word  transcript 
of  it.  This  was  written  in  narrative  form  and  reads  like  a  diary  of  a 
trip  taken  by  herself.  It  contained  all  the  facts  as  to  trains,  boats, 
hotels,  places  worth  seeing,  etc.,  which  she  thought  might  be  useful  to 
her,  and  this  transcript  she  took  with  her,  apparently  that  she  might 
have  at  hand  the  information  she  wanted  for  frequent  reference.  In 
the  journey  Bombay  was  reached  on  January  9,  1898^  and  six  weeks 
were  given  to  India.  Mrs.  Noyes  found  the  people  of  India  'fascinat- 
ing." A  few  days  were  spent  in  Burmah,  Ceylon  was  visited,  and  a  few 
weeks  were  given  to  China.  It  took  five  or  six  weeks  to  see  Japan,  which 
was  enjoyed  as  much  as  India  had  been.  The  Spanish-American 
War  was  threatening,  and  Mr.  Noyes  warned  her  that  the  sea  might 
be  so  imsafe  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  walk  home.  But  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  so  and  the  S.S.  "China"  took  the  travelers  safely  to 
San  Francisco  in  May,  1898.  During  the  entire  trip  Mrs.  Noyes  had 
been  extraordinarily  busy.  She  had  been  indefatigable  in  visiting 
places  of  interest.  She  had  taken  about  two  thousand  photographs. 
She  had  purchased  innumerable  souvenirs,  most  of  them  of  artistic 
interest  and  value.  She  found  Mr.  Noyes  awaiting  her  on  the  dock 
in  San  Francisco,  and  together  they  visited  southern  California  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.    They  reached  Chicago  early 
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in  June,  a  little  more  than  six  months  after  the  voyage  around  the 
world  began. 

Only  nine  days  later  Mrs.  Noyes  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
attend  a  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  From  this 
short  trip  of  less  than  three  weeks  she  brought  back  two  hundred  photo- 
graphs. In  1899  she  spent  some  weeks  in  Ireland,  England,  and  France. 
In  1900  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Oberamn^ergau,  Bavaria,  to  see  and 
hear  the  Passion  Play.  It  was  the  year  of  the  World  Exposition  in 
Paris.  The  aermotor  was  among  the  American  exhibits,  and  the  young- 
est brother  of  Mrs.  Noyes  was  in  care  of  the  exhibit.  She  reached  Paris 
at  one  o'clock  at  night  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  her  brother  Fred- 
erick  at  the  station  to  greet  her,  the  city  being  crowded  with  visitors. 
She  gave  only  six  da3rs  to  Paris  and  the  Exposition  and  then  went  on  to 
Oberammergau,  where  she  stopped  at  the  house  of  Emmanuel  Lang, 
brother  of  Anton,  the  Christus  of  the  year's  play.  The  house  was  a 
''lowly  cottage,  but  entertained  fourteen  guests,  in  addition  to  the  five 
members  of  the  family." 

On  Sunday,  September  30,  she  wrote  in  her  diary,  "The  long-looked- 
for  and  long-joumeyed-for  day  to  see  '  the  story  that  transformed  the 
world.'  ....  Had  seats  233  and  234  ....  at  just  the  right  distance. 
Of  the  play  shall  not  attempt  to  write,  except  that  it  riveted  attention 
from  b^inning  to  finish  in  spite  of  the  long,  long  hours  of  sitting  still. 
....  Tableaux  wonderful,  acting  astonishing."  Leaving  Oberam- 
mergau, she  visited  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden,  and  other  German  cities. 

In  1902  President  McRinley  appointed  Mr.  Noyes  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Congress  of  Commerce  and  Industry  which  met  at 
Ostend,  Belgium,  in  August  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Noyes  accompanied^ 
him,  and  they  visited  together  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  England.  In  1905  they  again  went  abroad  together  and  spent 
July  and  August  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales.  Through- 
out this  journey  Mrs.  Noyes  was  very  busy  with  the  camera,  bringing 
home  about  six  hundred  pictures.  In  1907  they  visited  once  more 
Yellowstone  Park,  making  a  more  extended  stay  than  on  their  former 
visit.  Many  pictures  were  brought  from  a  visit  in  1909  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Washington  to  California,  which  included  the  Yosemite 
VaUey.  ''A  fascinating  sojourn  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
tains" in  Wyoming,  which  she  enjoyed  with  Mr.  Noyes  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  greatly  enriched  her  photographic  collection.  Mrs.  Noyes  made 
her  last  trip  abroad  in  September,  1910,  at  the  request  of  a  friend  who 
was  ill  and  desired  to  see  her  face  once  more.    She  took  the  round  trip 
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on  the  ''Campania"  to  Liondon  and  back,  contributing  on  the  voyage 
an  appeal  in  verse  for  seamen  at  a  concert  given  on  their  behalf.  This 
record  of  her  travels  is  by  no  means  complete.  She  visited  the  Panama 
Canal  with  Mr.  Noyes  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
many  of  her  finest  photogn^hs  were  taken. 

It  jrill  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  Mrs.  Noyes  was  very 
fond  of  travel.  The  fact  that  she  was  never  seasick  gave  her  the  Uveliest 
satisfaction.  She  was  proud  to  be  able  to  write' to  her  husband  that 
in  the  wildest  and  most  long-continued  storms  she  never  missed  a 
meal  and  was  often  the  only  woman  who  appeared  in  the  dining-room. 
Everything  in  her  journeys  seemed  enjoyable;  even  while  her  fellow- 
passengers  were  miserable  she  was  happy.  She  possessed  great  good-will 
and  Uked  the  people  she  met  on  trains  and  shipboard.  Amiable  and 
sociable,  she  made  many  delightful  acquaintances.  Everywhere  she 
foimd  friends.  She  had  an  unusual  capacity  for  enjo3mient  and  led 
a  happy  life.    When  she  went  to  Hawaii  in  1892  Mr.  Noyes  wrote: 

I  was  sure  your  trip  would  be  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  partly 
because  you  always  travel  rather  to  enjoy  yourself  than  to  be  miserable  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  one  is  likely  to  find  what  he  hunts  for;  partly  because  you  are  a  good 
traveler  and  know  how  to  look  for  and  find  the  good  things,  and  partly  because  people 
like  to  help  one  enjoy  who  is  a  good  enjoyer,  which  you  are. 

Mrs.  Noyes,  it  has  been  said  by  one  who  knew  her,  would  have 
been  conspicuous  in  any  company  by  her  inconspicuousness.  She  was 
petite  in  figure  to  an  extreme,  being  about  five  feet  one  inch  in  height, 
but  she  made  up  in  animation  what  she  lacked  in  bulk.  Her  vivacity 
was  spontaneously  temperamental  She  was  physically  and  mentally 
alert  and  represented  the  type  of  woman  the  old  New  England  academies 
prided  themselves  on  producing.  She  carried  the  spirit  of  the  well- 
brought-up  girl  into  the  sphere  that  was  open  to  her  in  Chicago.  Play- 
ful and  serious,  she  was  a  decidedly  wholesome  woman,  devoted  to  those 
good  causes  that  appealed  to  her. 

She  was  very  much  interested  in  the  activities  of  women.  She  was 
a  director  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  and  of  the  Women's  Athletic 
Club.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Colony  of  New  England 
Women.  She  was  president  of  the  North  Side  Art  Club  and  was  active 
in  the  Woman's  Club.  But  the  later  years  of  her  life  were  devoted 
largely  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  story  of 
her  ceaseless  activities  in  the  interest  of  this  organization  of  patriotic 
women  is  worthy  of  a  volume.  She  was  secretary  and  later  regent  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  the  first  organized  in  the  coimtry  and  the  largest, 
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having  over  eight  hundred  members.  She  became  vice-president  gen- 
eral of  the  nittional  organization.  This  honor  was  conferred  on  her 
for  the  second  time  during  her  last  illness,  when  she  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting.  She  gave  much  attention  to  the  Illinois 
room  in  the  Jiational  building  of  the  D.A.R.  in  Washington,  and  it  was 
largely  furnished  by  her.  She  visited  the  Capitol  often  in  the  interest 
of  this  great  organization,  and  wielded  a  potent  and  beneficent  influence 
in  its  affairs.  She  often  spok^  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  a  reporter 
of  a  great  daily  once  said  of  her  that  she  was  the  **  most  brilliant  woman 
who  had  ever  appeared  before  the  Congress."  She  was  a  graceful 
speaker,  her  voice  was  sweet  and  musical  and  carried  far,  and  she  had 
a  most  winning  personality. 

She  devoted,  much  time  and  attention  to  disseminating  among 
foreign  immigrants  lessons  of  true  Americanism,  that  they  might  quickly 
become  good  citizens. 

She  devoted  herself  to  organizing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
in  patriotic  clubs  and  educating  them  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  She 
was  particularly  active  in  the  D.A.R.  in  furthering  its  multiplied  activ- 
ities. At  the  request  of  the  national  board  of  that  organization  she 
wrote  a^paper  on  the  forms  of  activity  of  the  various  chapters.  To  one 
not  acquainted  with  them  their  variety  and  magnitude  would  be  a 
surprising  revelation.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  them  all,  and  no 
one  siirpassed  her  in  devotion  to  them.  They  included  preserving  and 
marking  historic  sites  of  buildings,  battlefields,  forts,  roads,  and  trails, 
sustaining  schools  in  remote  mountain  regions  and  night  schools  in 
cities,  purchasing  and  equipping  playgroimds  in  congested  city  districts, 
raising  fimds  for  patriotic  educational  work,  sustaining  lecture  courses 
on  American  history  among^our  foreign  population,  and  so  on,  almost 
without  number.  Mrs.  Noyes  gave  herself  to  all  these  things  with  the 
full  strength  of  her  enthusiastic  nature.  A  friend  who  knew  her  inti- 
mately says  of  her  that  '^  wealth  made  no  change  in  her  soul,"  and  that 
she  "never  knew  a  sweeter  nature  or  a  stronger  one."  She  was  char- 
acterized by  great  kindliness  and  S3anpathy  and  greatly  delighted  in 
helping  young  people  to  enjoy  themselves.  Having  built  an  $18,000 
cottage  for  the  Park  Ridge  School  for  Girls,  Mrs.  Noyes  took  much 
pleasure  in  providing  occasional  entertainments  for  the  girls  whose 
home  it  was  and  ministering  to  their  welfare  and  happiness. 

Mrs.  Noyes's  artistic  instincts  gave  her  a  peculiar  joy  in  beauty.  In 
her  journeys  the  galleries  of  art,  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  like  the 
great  cathedrals  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  picturesque  and  sublime  in 
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nature,  were  the  things  that  attracted  her  and  made  travel  the  delight 
it  was.  She  took  pleasure  in  becoming  costumes  and  fiUed  her  house 
with  beautiful  things.  Her  penmanship  was  itself  a  work  of  art,  simple, 
clear,  natural,  and  well-nigh  perfect,  as  the  following  facsimile  will 
illustrate: 

©WW C^vO^tc^^Jc^  >KUUJ2>^^k^^ 


eilw€^,  V®u^J.yUw9*5,  \QH. 


This  Christmas  card  also  illustrates  how  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life 
Mrs.  Noyes  developed  a  facility  in  writing  occasional  verse.  One  of 
her  early  attempts  was  written  for  her  husband  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Forty  Club  in  December,  1906,  when  each  member  was  required  to 
introduce  himself  in  verse.  The  two  verses  quoted  will  serve  an  evident 
purpose: 

In  for-away  New  England 

Where  words  and  qpeech  are  choice, 

My  earliest  ancestors 

Were  always  known  as  "Noyce." 

But  in  the  "wild  and  woolly  west" 

Among  the  Forty  boys, 
To  make  a  pun  or  turn  a  jest 

They  always  call  me  "Noise I" 

It  came  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  Mrs.  Noyes  to  be  called  upon  to 
write  verses  for  birthdays,  social  gatherings,  club  meetings,  and  other 
occasions.  After  her  death  these  were  collected  and  published  in  a 
small  volume.  Once  she  wrote  for  herself  during  her  last  illness  in  191 2^ 
and  the  result  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  D.A.R.  Congress 
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in  Washington  after  her  re-election  as  vice-president  general.    The 
seven  verses  are  all  good.    The  following  are  the  first  two: 

No  matter  how  elections 
May  really  terminate, 
My  heart  will  be  contented, 
My  spirits  still  elate. 

For  if  wfe  win  we're  happy. 
And  if  we  lose,  we're  glad 
To  give  to  someone  better 
The  honors  that  we  had. 

At  the  eighteenth  D.A.R.  Congress  held  in  Washington  in  1909 
she  read  a  response  for  Illinois  in  verse  to  the  president  general's  address 
of  welcome,  which  awakened  great  enthusiasm.  It  is  related  that  when 
she  concluded  the  French  Ambassador  left  his  place  and  came  to  con- 
gratulate her,  and  after  returning  to  his  seat  again  left  it  to  repeat  his 
congratulations  as  the  applause  continued.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  social  functions  for  which  her  little  poems  were  prepared  indicate, 
in  themselves,  that  she  had  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends.  They  also 
clearly  show  that  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  her  friends  were  those  of 
real  sympathy  and  affection.  Her  letters  to  her  husband  often  brought 
a  company  of  them  together  to  give  an  evening  to  hearing  them.  She 
had  an  unaffected  liking  for  people  and  was  fond  of  their  society.  All 
her  instincts  were  social  Her  vivacity  was  a  distinct  social  asset  and 
gave  life  and  sparkle  to  every  company.  It  resulted  from  all  this  that 
she  was  much  in  society.  Her  home  was  the  center  of  an  active  social 
life.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  entertain,  and  she  entered  with  zest  into  the 
social  life  of  the  city.  She  was,  as  this  story  indicates,  often  absent 
from  Chicago.  She  was  always  ceaselessly  active  and  busy  when  at 
home,  but  she  foimd  time  nevertheless  for  meeting  her  social  obligations, 
and  she  did  this  with  the  same  interest  and  enjo3mient  that  character- 
ized all  her  multifarious  activities. 

Mrs.  Noyes's  interest  in  art  did  not  cease  with  her  studies  in  Paris. 
Not  only  did  she  continue  to  study  art,  but  she  continued  to  paint, 
producing  a  large  number  of  pictures,  many  being  studies  in  heads  and 
faces,  and  not  a  few  landscapes.  Many  of  these  paintings  were  excel- 
lent, some  of  them  very  successful.  They  were  evidences  of  the  excel- 
lence she  might  have  attained  had  she' devoted  herself  to  art.  Her 
busy  life,  however,  made  this  impossible.  But  her  camera  remained 
to  the  end  her  constant  companion  in  almost  daily  use.    Various 
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estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  nimiber  of  photographs  she  took, 
var3dng  from  thirty  thousand  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  It 
is  certain  that  she  took  many  thousands  of  pictures,  and  the  best  of 
these  she  arranged  with  great  care  in  bound  volumes  which  she  preserved. 
Her  work  with  the  camera  was  so  perfect  that  pubUshers  sought  the 
use  of  her  photographs  to  illustrate  their  books.  In  Frederick  Royce's 
The  Burning  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  Eruption  oj  Mont  Pelee  may  be  found 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Noyes  and  a  large  number  of  pictures 
taken  by  her  during  a  visit  she  and  Mr.  Noyes  made  to  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands  in  March,  1899. 

In  1907  Mr.  Noyes  purchased  a  most  attractive  home  at  1450  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Mrs.  Noyes  foimd  much  happiness  during  the  closing 
years  of  her  life  in  furnishing  and  adorning  this  beautiful  home.  Into 
it  she  brought  souvenirs  of  all  the  lands  she  visited.  Every  room  con- 
tains something  imusual  and  interesting  from  far-away  lands.  Every- 
thing fits  into  its  environment  as  though  made  for  the  place  it  occupies, 
and  all  add  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  design.  After  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  during  the  siunmers  at  their  coimtry  home 
at  Midlothian,  in  going  into  the  house  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noyes  were  entering  their  permanent  home,  where  they  hoped 
to  have  many  happy  years  together.  They  made  it  a  home  of  hospi- 
tality. They  had  many  friends  of  whom  they  were  fond,  and  in  enter- 
taining these  they  foimd  much  of  their  happiness. 

Mrs.  Noyes  had  always  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  it  was  a  grievous 
shock  to  both  husband  and  wife  when  she  was  overtaken  by  serious 
illness.  She  made  a  courageous  battle  to  regain  her  lost  health,  but 
the  last  year  of  her  life  she  passed  as  an  invalid.  Not,  however,  a  com- 
plaining one.  She  studied  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  her  room  a  cheer- 
ful one.  For  her  husband  she  always  had  a  smile,  and  this  smile  was 
one  she  had  for  no  one  else.  On  the  last  day  of  her  life,  to  the  friend 
who  passed  that  day  with  her  she  committed  the  following  beautiful 
<:onfidence  and  charge.  She  said  that  she  had  a  smile  which  she  called 
"La  Verne's  Smile,"  which  was  his  alone,  and  which  she  was  very 
anxious  he  should  not  miss  when  he  came  in  to  see  her  for  the  last  time, 
and  as  she  feared  her  sight  might  fail  she  charged  her  friend  to  give  her 
an  agreed  sign  of  his  presence  that  she  might  not  fail  to  give  him  his 
smile.  And  thus  on  the  fifth  of  December^  1912,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine,  "passed  the  strong,  heroic  soul  away." 

That  Ida  Noyes  was  no  ordinary  woman  is  made  evident  by  the 
extraordinary  tributes  paid  to  her  at  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  her 
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honor  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  December  19,  191 2. 

Telegrams  of  appreciation  were  read  from  many  other  chapters. 
The  president  general,  MrsL  Matthew  T.  Scott,  sent  a  message  which 
said,  among  other  things: 

My  personal  feeling  is  too  deep  for  utterance.  The  death  of  one  so  cherished, 
the  one  I  so  leaned  on  for  help,  for  counsel,  for  suj^iort — so  strong,  so  true,  so  unswerv- 
ing in  friendship — this  loss,  I  beUeve,  means  more  to  me  than  to  any  other  one  person 
in  the  world — except  the  stricken  man  for  whom  the  li^t  of  life  has  gone  out.  I 
am  stunned,  groping  in  the  dark  ....  for  the  reason  why  this  bright,  beautiful 
woman,  so  radiant  with  glorious  vitality,  bubbling  over  with  wit  and  humor,  so 
feminine  in  charm  and  personality,  so  masculine  in  brain  and  intellect,  should  have 
been  taken  from  those  who  so  loved  and  leaned  upon  her.  Never  again  shall  we  hear 
fmn  her  smiling  lips  the  spai^ling,  yet  stin^^ess  raillery  and  pleasantry  that  have 
charmed  and  convulsed  great  assemblies;  nor  noble  addresses  that  are  stamped  as 
daasica — with  their  ring  of  truth  and  sincerity;  matchless  in  thought  and  utterance. 
I  am  sure  I  may  be  pardoned  at  this  pathetic  hour  for  alluding  to  her  marvelous 
address  in  the  Congress  of  1911  in  illustration  of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  this 
great  woman.  •  •  .  • 

Mrs.  George  A.  Laurence,  state  regent  of  Illinois,  said: 

....  who  can  consider  her  life  as  we  have  known  her  personally,  as  she  has 
gone  in  and  out  among  us,  who  does  not  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  her  accomplishments. 
And  eq)ecially  as  women  do  we  rejoice  that  we  have  been  so  ably  represented  by  one 

who,  though  sli^t  and  frail  in  body,  was  great  in  intellect  and  soul She 

was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  Many  a  noble  woman,  possessing  all  the  finer  qualities 
of  intellect  and  heart,  fulfilling  a  splendid  life  of  usefulness,  has  lived,  served,  and  died 
within  a  small  drde  of  friends,  who  alone  knew  of  her  merits.  Our  friend  possessed 
all  these  qualities,  and  yet  united  with  them  that  finer  intellect  and  personal  charm 
that  drew  others  about  her  and  made  her  a  center  of  influence  that  was  widespread. 
....  As  regent  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  she  attained  distinguished  success,  and 
her  influence  in  the  state  conference  was  a  potent  one.  She  was  kind,  she  was  thought- 
ful, she  was  Mr-minded,  she  did  not  stoop  to  the  craft  and  wiles  of  the  politician, 
but  her  voice  was  raised  and  her  influence  exerted  to  lift  the  standard  of  oiur  work, 
and  to  advance  that  work  along  lines  that  would  broaden  in  their  scope  as  new  occa- 
sions and  directions  arose  for  the  ezerdse  of  exalted  patriotism She  had  a 

mind  that  conceived,  a  he^  that  resolved,  and  a  hand  that  executed. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Fessenden,  called  upon  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Noyes 
as  a  friend,  said: 

....  I  say  "oiur  friend"  because  through  long  years  of  close  intimacy  I  have 

never  heard  her  say  a  cruel  or  xmjust  thing  of  any  living  soul She  loved  the 

beautiful  in  life,  and  with  a  generosity  that  was  as  boundless  as  it  was  modest  she 
sought  (out  of  her  abxmdance)  to  make  those  whose  lives  lay  along  shadowed  paths 
see  the  sunshine  and  by  its  light  find  joy  and  peace.    Even  as  she  watched  beside 
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the  gate  to  answer  to  her  name  she  found  onnfort  in  the  letters  written  to  her  by 
childish  hands  and  coming  direct  from  childish  hearts,  lefters  of  love  for  the  friend 
who  was  sheltering,  feeding,  clothing,  and  educating  them  for  a  useful  life  and  a 
helpful  womanhood,  letters  of  prayer  that  God  would  sptat  her  to  them  for  long, 
long  3rears. 

She  was  a  woman  of  distinct  mentality  and  great  executive  ability.  Had  she 
given  her  life  to  either  literature  or  art  she  would  have  made  for  herself  a  place  in  her 

day.    She  had  keen  wit,  versatility,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  humor Many  of 

us  here  today  recall  her  generous  interest  in  and  for  the  schools  and  colleges  among 
the  Tennessee  hills  and  the  Carolina  mountains  and  for  all  children's  oxganizations. 
She  was  always  and  ever  the  children's  Mend,  and  she  remembered  the  widow  in  her 
desolation,  and  her  little  hands,  full  (A  helpfulness,  w^e  stretched  out  in  mercy  to 
the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  and  she  seemed  to  walk  thio«||^  life  with  the  pur- 
pose of  helpfulness. 

One  who  had  known  her  since  her  college  life  wrote  of  her: 

She  had  a  personality  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  that  from  diildhood  until 
the  time  of  her  death  she  always  held  a  phice  distinctly  her  own.    All  that  came 

into  her  life  ministered  to  her  education  and  development She  was  superbly 

democratic.  Attainments,  position,  wealth,  only  deepened  this  element  in  her  dis- 
position  She  always  had  sympathy  and  kindness  for  any  who,  she  judged, 

were  unj^ly  treated To  deamess  and  accuracy  in  thinking  is  due  much  of 

the  power  she  possessed  for  leadership In  the  early  days  of  her  husband's 

business  life  ....  it  was  from  her  orderly  little  desk  in  their  home  that  the  beau- 
tifully written  letters  were  sent  that  were  so  he^ful  to  his  success,  and  at  this  desk 
the  books  were  kept  accurately  and  scientifically.  Her  wondrously  beautiful  hand- 
writing has  always  been  a  joy  to  her  hosts  of  friends Literature  was  a  field 

she  loved.  Books  were  her  delight.  She  knew  them  well  and  loved  the  best  in 
many  kinds. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  held  in  Washington  in  the  spring  following  her 
death  Mrs.  Fessenden  was  again  called  upon  to  speak  of  her.  From  the 
poem  she  read  in  memory  of  her  friend  the  following  lines  are  taken: 

She  loved  all  dvic  good, 

She  bent  to  lift  the  children  of  the  poor 

From  out  the  mire  of  stagnant  want, 

The  want  that  drowns  their  souls, 

And  wrecks  their  bodies 

Ere  they  pass  the  portals 

Of  life's  earliest  day. 

She  loved  all  truth. 

And  held  her  torch  aloft. 

That  those  who  passed  along  her  way 

Might  find  the  road  that  led 

To  highest  aims  and  truest  happiness. 
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She  was  a  woman  fair  and  sweet  and  true, 

And  now  that  she  has  passed 

To  higher  usefidness 

She  leaves  to  us  who  knew 

And  loved  her  here 

A  legacy  of  inqiiration 

Toward  the  hif^iiest  and  the  best 

That  we  can  give 

In  deed  and  word 

To  this  our  time. 

So  in  this  *'in  memoriam"  hour 

We  in  all  truth  can  say  oi  her, 

Her  works  cannot 

Be  reckoned  up  in  Altering  words, 

Her  deeds  shall  Uve. 

God  has  recorded  them. 

Such  are  the  appreciations  of  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Noyes  long 
and  well.  They  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  beautiful  and  noble 
qualities  she  possessed.  But  it  is  not  these  tributes  that  have  con- 
vinced the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  having  never  met  Mrs.  Noyes,  of 
her  exceptional  abilities  and  the  loveliness  and  strength  of  her  char- 
acter. Two  quite  other  things  have  persuaded  him  of  the  essential 
truth  of  all  these  splendid  eulogies. 

The  first  of  these  is  Mrs.  Noyes's  correspondence  with  her  husband. 
Many  hundreds  of  her  letters  have  been  read  with  care  and  with  equal 
interest  and  delight.  They  are  the  letters  of  a  high-minded  woman, 
written  with  rare  intelligence  and  revealing  a  personality  bent  on  self- 
improvement.  Not  one  imworthy  sentiment  can  be  found  in  any  of 
these  thousands  of  pages  of  intimate  personal  letters.  And  they  are 
not  selected  specimens  but  comprise  all  the  correspondence  with  her 
husband  through  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  reveal  her 
democratic  spirit,  the  essential  kindness  of  her  heart,  her  warm  appre- 
ciation of  her  fellow-travelers.  If  at  the  beginning  of  a  transatlantic 
voyage  she  does  not  find  the  crowd  of  strangers  about  her  interesting, 
before  it  is  over  she  has  found  delightful  people  and  made  valued  friends. 
The  style  is  never  careless  and  sUpshod,  yet  there  is  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  she  wrote  her  letters  with 
extraordinary  care.  She  usually  made  a  detailed  analysis,  in  advance, 
of  what  she  wished  to  say  and  followed  this  in  the  composition.  This 
was  in  pursuance  of  her  desire  for  excellence,  to  do  well  whatever  she 
did,  and  to  make  her  letters  worthy  of  her  husband's  perusal.  They 
are  a  record  of  her  daily  and  tireless  worth-while  activities  in  study  and 
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observation.  They  contain  little  sentiment.  There  was  an  evident 
understanding  on  this  point  between  husband  and  wife,  and  no  stranger 
can  know  all  that  was  contained  in  such  phrases  as  the  following  found 
in  the  last  lines  of  all  these  letters.  "I  do,"  or  "I  do  always,"  or  "I 
do  more  and  more,"  or  "I  do  more  than  you  do,"  or  "You  know  I  do." 
But  evidence  of  the  unique,  endearing,  and  noble  qualities  of  Mrs. 
Noyes,  more  convincing  than  her  correspondence  and  the  affectionate 
tributes  of  her  friends,  is  the  extraordinary  appreciation  of  her  husband. 
He  knew  her  better  than  did  any  other  friend.    She  was  a  woman — 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being. 

Her  husband  trusted  in  her,  was  supremely  devoted  to  her,  held  her 
and  still  holds  her  in  an  admiration  and  affection  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  conceal.  Nothing  that  he  could  do  was  ever  too  good  for  her. 
On  him,  a  man  of  unconmion  discernment,  what  he  regarded  as  the  great 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart  made  a  profound  and  indelible  impres- 
sion. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  he  welcomed  the  c^portunity 
to  conmiemorate  h^r  life  and  perpetuate  her  memory  in  that  beautiful 
building  for  the  women  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Ida  Noyes  Hall.  It  was  less  than  six  months  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Noyes  when  he  announced  to  the  Trustees  his  readiness  to  erect  this 
hall  "as  a  social  center  and  gymnasium  for  the  women  of  the  Univer- 
sity." The  proffer  was  accepted,  the  plans  for  the  building  were  made, 
and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  on  April  17,  1915.  Since  April  16  was 
Mrs.  Noyes's  birthday,  her  husband  chose  to  regard  that  ceremony  as 
a  celebration  of  the  day.  Firmly  believing  in  the  future  life  in  which 
she  was  conscious  and  active,  he  addressed  to  her  a  very  full  letter, 
saying  among  other  things: 

I  am  writing  a  letter  to  you  this  morning,  to  be  sealed  in  the  box  in  the  comer- 
stone  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  ....  as  if  I  knew  that  you  would  consciously  receive  it 
and  get  information  from  it  and  be  pleased  with  its  contents,  as  I  know  yoii  would 
have  been  before  ybur  departure.    If  it  does  not  come  to  your  conscious  mind,  it 

may  come  to  the  hands  of  some  living  persons  a  thousand  3rears  hence I  have 

given  in  your  name,  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  very  beautiful  building — ^Ida 
Noyes  Hall — as  a  home  for  the  social  activities  of  the  young  women  at  the  University. 
It  will  contain  a  beautiful  gymnasium,  natatorium,  and  many  other  special,  novel, 
and  useful  features.  It  will  be  an  ideal  Gothic  structure,  unsurpassed,  probably, 
by  anything  in  this  country  for  beauty  of  design,  perfection,  and  durability  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  and  adi^tation  to  the  varied  activities  (social  and  otherwise) 
of  the  women  student  body. 
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In  accepthig  this  gift,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  declared  in  formal 
resohxtion  its  ''eq>ecial  gratification  that  there  b  to  be  commemorated  in  the  quad- 
rangles of  the  University  the  name  of  a  gracious  and  gifted  woman  whose  rare  qualities 
are  wdl  worthy  of  admiration  and  emulation  by  successive  generations  of  our  young 


women." 


Are  souls  strai^t  so  happy,  that,  dizzy  with  heaven,    - 
They  forget  earth's  affections — ? 

Mrs.  Noyes  had  visited  many  countries,  and  her  husband  had 
followed  her,  with  his  letters,  to  them  all.  Now  she  was  to  him  only 
in  another  country  and  had  not  forgotten  '' earth's  affections,"  and  he 
wrote  to  her,  a  Uttle  more  seriously,  indeed,  but  as  naturally  as  when 
she  had  been  in  Paris.  It  was  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  a  healthy 
mind  whose  '^thoughts  and  beliefs  regarding  the  next  transition  have 
been  comforting." 

The  dedication  of  the  building  formed  a  part  of  the  celebration  of 
the  University's  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  June,  1916.  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  involved  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Noyes  to 'the  University  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  it  has  added  in  an  extraordioary  degree  to  the 
welfare  and  enjo)nnent  of  the  students  of  the  University,  men  and  women 
alike.  Indeed  the  life  of  the  entire  University  has  been  enriched.  To 
his  contribution  Mr.  Noyes  has  added  a  personal  interest  that  leads 
him  to  invite  the  women  of  the  Senior  class  each  year  to  a  limcheon  at 
his  house  on  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  where  they  are  encouraged  to  examine 
the  many  objects  of  interest  the  house  contains. 

Ida  Noyes  Hall  was  not  the  only  memorial  built  in  her  honor.  Mr. 
Noyes  also  gave  to  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  where  they  had  a  pew,  the  Cloister  connecting  the  manse  with 
the  church  edifice,  in  which  is  placed  a  tablet  bearing,  in  gold,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

This  Cloister  Is  Erected  to  the  Glory  of  God 
AND  IN  Loving  Memory  of  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes 

1853-1912 

ViCE-PRESmENT  GENERAL  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 

THE  American  Revolution 

Not  quite  a  year  after  her  death  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Noyes  was 
unveiled  by  the  De  Witt  Clinton  Chapter  of  D.A.R.  at  Clinton,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Scott,  former  president  general  made  the  address.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  tribute  she  paid  her  friend  may  fitly  dose  this  sketch. 

This  lovely  woman  was  rich  in  gifts,  the  best  that  intellect,  character,  and  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals  represent  in  the  great  organization  of  which  she  was  so  vital  a  part. 
....  Her's  a  fidelity  that  never  faltered,  a  loyalty  that  never  relaxed,  a  patience 
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that  never  weaiied,  a  wisdom  that  rarely  erred,  and  an  unsdfiih  devoticm  that  knew 
no  limit.  Never  can  we  forget  or  cease  to  cherish  her  precious  memory,  rich  in  all 
that  is  most  gracious  in  womanliness,  strong  and  clear  in  intellect,  pure  in  heart, 
sweet  and  noble  in  q)irit,  splendid  in  example,  and  with  a  magnetism  that  drew  all 

hearts  to  her What  she  did  and  what  she  was  contained  the  germs  of  greater 

things,  whose  influence  is  to  be  felt  in  ever-broadening  lines  of  service — the  real  and 
enduring,  though  invisible,  force  that  makes  for  the  hi^ypiness  and  betterment  and 
uplift  of  humanity. 

This  sketch  is  written  chiefly  for  those  women  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  whose  college  life  Ida  Noyes  Hall  may  con- 
tribute some  element  of  interest  and  charm.  It  has  been  the  desire 
of  the  builder  of  the  Hall  that  they  should  know  who  Ida  Noyes  was, 
that  she  should  not  be  to  them  a  name  only,  but  a  real  woman,  with 
whom,  knowing  the  story  of  her  life,  they  should  feel  acquainted,  and 
from  whose  history  they  should  perhaps  derive  some  inspiration  for 
studious,  active,  brave,  high-minded,  helpful,  useful  careers. 
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By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

To  the  Rev.  Charles  Eendrick  Colver  belongs  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing made  the  first  cash  contribution  for  the  founding  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  amount  was  $ioo  and  was  paid  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages.  There  were  earlier  subscriptions,  but  the  first  actual  cash 
received  came  from  Charles  E.  Colver,  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Colver. 
Like  his  distinguished  father  he  was  a  Baptist  minister 

Bom  May  »,  1821,  in  Clarendon,  Vermont,  he  grew  up  in  s)rmpathy 
with  his  father's  views  on  theology  and  reform.  Gradnated  with  honors 
from  Brown  University  in  1842  and  from  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion in  1845,  he  occupied  various  pastorates  up  to  1879,  when  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  that  his  daughter  might  attend  the  University.  He 
died  in  this  city  October  24,  1896. 

Susan  Esther  Colver  was  bom  in  South  Abington,  Massachusetts, 
November  15,  1859.  She  was  graduated  from  the  old  University  of 
Chicago,  class  of  1882,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  later  (in  1886) 
of  A.M.  She  also  became  an  accomplished  musician.  She  inherited 
much  of  what  may  be  called  the  typical  Colver  intellect  and  character 
as  exemplified  in  her  grandfather  and  father.  She  was  also  noted  for 
generosity,  geniality,  independence,  and  energy.  She  gave  her  life 
unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  education.  She  was  in  the  service  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  from  October  26, 1882,  to  Jime  26,  1912.  She 
was  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  from  August  20,  1890,  to 
March  21,  191 1,  and  principal  of  the  Nathanael  Greene  School  from 
March  21,  1911,  to  June  26,  1912.  She  was  imusually  successful  both 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  principal.  In  fact,  many  persons  thought  that  as 
a  principal  she  made  her  school  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  this  being 
especially  tme  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Lnmanud  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  She  was  married  to  Jesse  L. 
Rosenberger,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago,  July  2,  191 2,  as  the  culmination  of  a 
long  acquaintance.    She  died  in  Chicago  November  19,  1918. 

Jesse  Leonard  Rosenberger  was  bom  in  Lake  City,  Minnesota, 
January  6,  i860.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  village  of  Maiden  Rock, 
Wisconsin.  Wten  about  17  or  18,  he  taught  several  terms  of  country 
school. 
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He  was  a  student  at  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  but  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester,  receiving  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago  College  of  Law,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  from  Lake  Forest  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Illinois,  and  maintained  an  office  in  Chicago  for  the  practice  of 
law  until  1915,  but  gradually  came,  by  preference,  to  giving  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  various  forms  of  writing,  principally  on  legal  and 
business  subjects,  for  publication,  as  well  as  to  doing  some  editing  and 
publishing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenberger  had  been  students  in  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  personal  reminiscence  and  family  tradition  com- 
bined to  interest  them  in  the  fortunes  of  the  new  University.  In  March, 
191 5,  they  united  in  conveying  to  the  University  the  old  Colver  home- 
stead on  Thirty-fifth  Street,  west  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  purpose  of  this  gift  was  the  founding  of  the  Nathaniel  Colver  Lec- 
tureship and  Publication  Fund,  Mrs.  Rosenberger  desiring  to  honor  the 
name  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  grandfather  in  the  institution 
which  was  the  successor  of  that  in  which  he  had  given  instruction  fifty 
years  before. 

On  June  7  of  the  same  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenberger  provided  for 
the  endowment  of  what  will  eventually  be  the  Colver-Rosenberger  Lec- 
ture Fund,  in  this  donation  associating  with  their  own  name  that  of 
Charles  K.  Colver,  Mrs.  Rosenberger's  father. 

Less  than  three  months  later,  September  2,  1915,  they  established 
a  Colver-Rosenberger  Fellowship  Fimd  to  provide  ultimately  a  fellow- 
ship,  desiring  in  this  to  associate  with  their  family  name  that  of  the 
father,  Charles,  and  of  the  grandfather,  Nathaniel. 

On  February  4,  1915,  they  provided  for  the  doubling  of  this*fund, 
and  on  the  next  day  they  provided  for  the  eventual  establishment  of 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Colver-Rosenberger  Scholarship,  again  asso- 
ciating with  their  own  the  name  of  the  father  and  the  grandfather. 

On  April  5,  1917,  they  gave  $1,000,  later  increased  to  $2,000,  to 
establish  at  once  a  f imd  for  an  honor  medal  or  cash  prize  to  be  known 
as  The  Rosenberger  Medal  or  The  Rosenberger  Prize,  founded  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger,  the  medal  or  prize  "  to  be  awarded  in  recog- 
nition of  achievement  through  research,  in  authorship,  in  invention,  for 
discovery,  for  unusual  public  service,  or  for  anything  deemed  of  great 
benefit  to  humanity." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  three  of  these  benefactions  are  wholly  or 
partly  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Colver,  and  this  sketch  has  to  do  particu- 
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larly  with  his  life.  He  bore  the  name  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather, 
both  Baptist  ministers  in  New  England  and  New  York.  They  were  not 
educated  men,  and,  preaching  in  the  scattered  settlements  of  Revolu- 
tionary and  pre-Revolutionary  days,  received  little  remuneraticm,  sup- 
porting themselves  largely  by  farming.  They  preached  for  the  love  of 
preaching.  The  Nathaniel  Colver  of  whom  I  write  was  bom,  one  of 
eleven  children,  in  Orwell,  near  Lake  Champlain,  Addison  Coimty,  Ver- 
mont, May  10, 1794.  He  was  little  mo]:e  than  a  year  old,  however,  when 
his  father  took  the  family  to  a  farm  in  Champlain,  New  York.  They 
no  doubt  traveled  the  hundred  miles  by  water,  up  the  lake  to  Rouse's 
Point,  the  northeast  comer  of  New  York,  and  then  five  or  eight  miles 
by  the  Champlain  River  to  the  settlement  of  the  same  name  where  the 
new  farm  was  located  and  where,  although  there  were  only  thirteen 
families  in  two  townships,  the  father  began  at  once  to  preach  as  well  as 
to  cultivate  his  land.  The  country  was  a  wildemess,  but  the  population 
slowly  increased  and  churches  were  organized  in  course  of  time  in  Cham- 
plain and  other  places.  The  family  was  poor,  none  of  them  strong  and 
well  except  the  boy  Nathaniel.  He  grew  up  to  a  life  of  toil.  Either 
there  were  scant  opportunities  for  schooling  or  the  pressure  of  the  family 
needs  gave  him  no  time  for  school.  At  all  events  two  winters  at  school 
were  all  he  ever  had.  He  grew  fast  and  became  tall  and  robust.  He  was 
strong  as  an  ox,  red-blooded,  and  eager  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  his 
youth  and  the  frontier  wildemess  about  him.  And  what  a  country  that 
was  for  an  active,  vigorous,  fun-loving,  adventurous,  courageous  lad. 
Within  sight  of  his  home  to  the  north  were  the  forests  of  Canada.  A 
few  miles  down  the  river  were  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  rivers  and  brooks  were  the  home  of  the  trout.  The  woods  were 
fuU  of  many  kinds  of  game.  In  his  last  days  Dr.  Colver  visited  these 
scenes  of  his  youth.  "There,"  he  wrote,  "I  leamed  to  trap  the  musk- 
rat  and  the  mink,  and  also  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  I  could  remember 
in  what  direction  and  about  where,  in  the  wildemess  as  it  then  was,  my 
brother  next  older  and  m3rself  caught  four  wolves  in  one  winter.  We 
caught  them  in  fox  traps,  and  by  fastening  the  trap  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
the  wolf  was  unable  to  pull  his  foot  out,"  the  heavy  pole  acting  only  as 
a  drag.  The  boy  was  not  able,  however,  to  get  out  of  this  wonderful 
boy's  world  all  the  joy  of  youth  he  might  have  had  imder  happier  circum- 
cumstances.  He  continues,  "  In  my  father's  family  there  was  much  hard 
sickness.  I,  only,  had  good  health,  and  mine  was  the  lot  of  service  and 
toiL"  His  lack  of  schooling  was  not  compensated  by  any  home  advan- 
tages.   The  only  books  he  recalled  as  being  in  the  house  in  those  early 
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years  were  the  Bible,  a  '^ psalm-book/'  a  q)elliiig-book,  and  the  "Third 
Part/'  so  barren  was  his  life  of  any  oi^rtunities  of  education.  Being 
naturally  eager  for  knowledge  he  became  during  these  early  years  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Bible.  He  says,  ''I  had  nothing  else  to  feed 
my  mind  with,  and  so  I  ate  up  the  Bible/'  which  "my  mother  early 
taught  me  to  read  and  love."  When  asked  in  later  life  where  he  gradu- 
ated, he  replied,  "In  the  northeast  comer  of  New  York,  in  a  log  heap." 

The  hard  life  of  the  frontier  continued  till  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
when  the  family  moved  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  where  a 
little  over  fifty  years  before  Jonathan  Edwards  had  produced  the  works 
on  which  his  fame  is  founded. 

Although  young  Colver  was  still  a  lad  he  was,  in  this  removal,  sent 
on  in  advance  of  the  family,  and  all  of  the  journey  not  made  by  wat^ 
he  accomplished  on  foot.  He  was  now  i^prenticed  to  a  tanner  and 
furrier  and  learned,  among  other  things,  shoemaking.  The  war  of  1812 
came  on,  and,  when  in  1814  New  York  was  threatened,  Colver,  then  in 
his  twentieth  year,  volunteered  and  served  for  some  months  with  the 
army  concentrated  in  that  dty  for  its  defense.  He  became  shoemaker 
for  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Up  to  his  army  experience  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
the  boy  possessed  any  unusual  gifts.  But  he  now,  all  at  once,  gave  proof 
of  hitherto  hidden  powers.  A  comrade  was  arrested  and  taken  before 
a  magistrate.  Young  Colver,  believing  him  innocent,  i^peared  and 
asked  permission  to  defend  him  and  did  this  with  such  eloquence  and 
power  that  not  only  was  the  soldier  acquitted,  but  a  gentleman  present 
sought  out  the  youthful  advocate  and  offered,  if  he  desired  to  make  the 
law  his  profession,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  legal  education. 
Although  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  was  already  contemplating 
marriage,  and  a  long  course  of  study  did  not  appeal  to  him.  The  war 
ending,  he  returned  home  and  on  April  27,  1815,  a  few  days  before  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  married  Sally  Clark  and  began  life  for  himself. 
He  fully  intended  to  follow  the  business  he  had  learned,  but  in  181 7, 
when  twenty-three  years  old,  he  became  the  subject  of  an  old-fashioned 
conversion  and  this  changed  the  direction  of  his  life.  He  did  not  indeed 
choose  the  ministry.  It  rather  chose  him.  Immediately  after  his  con- 
version  the  people  began  to  say  that  he  must  preach.  A  call  coming 
from  a  neighboring  church  for  someone  to  supply  the  pulpit,  the  deacons 
drafted  yoimg  Colver  into  the  service.  Reluctantly  he  went  and  told 
the  people  that  he  could  not  preach,  but  would  lead  a  prayer  meeting. 
They  assured  him  that  this  would  not  do.    They  were  expecting  a  ser- 
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mon  and  a  sennon  they  must  have.  But  he  said,  "I  cannot  preach. 
I  have  not  even  a  text.''  Thereupon  one  of  them  suggested,  ''This  is 
a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  "Well,"  the  young  man  said,  "I  think 
I  do  know  a  little  about  that,"  and  went  into  the  pulpit.  The  record 
of  his  biogn^her,  Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  is  as  follows: 

The  subject  opened  to  him  beyond  his  expectation,  and  while  all  were  delighted 
and  surprised  at  the  sennon  which  followed,  he  himself  was  more  surprised  than  any 
of  them.  At  the  dose  it  was  announced  without  consulting  him  that  he  would  preach 
again  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  close  of  this  sermon  that  he  would  preach  a  third 
sermon  at  a  school  house  a  few  miles  away.  Thb  last  was  the  best  of  all.  His  father 
and  mother  were  present,  and  the  joyful  old  man,  turning  to  his  wife  as  the  service 
ended,  exclaimed,  ''Our  Nathaniel  is  a  preacher." 

That  day's  experience  settled  the  question.  He  was,  indeed,  with- 
out theological  training.  He  did  not  even  have  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. He  suffered  from  these  handicaps  throughout  his  life.  But  he 
was  a  natural  preacher  and  orator.  He  lacked  the  discipline  of  study, 
the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  learning,  and  the  culture  of  education, 
and  these  serious  deficiencies  long  obscured  the  extraordinary  natural 
abilities  he  possessed.  He  was  ordained  in  1819  at  West  Clarendon, 
Vermont,  being  then  twenty-five  years  old.  Two  years  later  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Fort  Covington,  New  York,  fifty  miles  west  of  Champlain,  where 
he  had  spent  his  boyhood,  and  also  on  the  Canadian  border  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  was  a  wilderness  country. 
Ahnost  any  morning  he  could  see  deer  from  his  study  window.  There 
was  no  church.  Not  a  man  in  the  town  professed  religion.  He  was 
called  by  and  became  pastor  of  the  community.  They  promised  him 
a  salary  of  $400,  of  which  $242  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  ''in 
the  produce  of  the  country  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family." 
A  strong  church  resulted  from  Mr.  Colver's  labors,  and  he  preached 
as  a  missionary  and  an  agent  of  Hamilton  Theol(>gical  Seminary  all  over 
that  part  of  New  York  lying  north  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  LfOS- 
ing  his  wife  in  1823,  he  married  in  1825  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Carter,  of  Platts- 
burg. 

After  remaining  eight  years  at  Fort  Covington  he  became  pastor  at 
Kingsbury  and  Fort  Ann,  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  southeast 
of  the  Adirondacks.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  Holmesburg,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  call  reveal  the  sort 
of  preacher  ten  years  of  experience  in  wilderness  and  coimtry  places  had 
made  of  him.    Failing  health  having  led  him  to  visit  Philadelphia  he 
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had  gone  into  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  which  the  distinguished  pastor. 
Dr.  Brantley,  was  conducting  a  '^ protracted"  meeting.  Having  been 
introduced  as  a  minister  he  was  invited  to  preach.  He  had  been  preach- 
ing but  a  few  minutes  when  the  pastor  "discovered  that  the  stranger 
was  a  man  of  no  common  power  in  the  pulpit  As  he  progressed  the 
impression  was  deepened,  and  by  the  time  he  had  concluded  his  dis- 
course, pastor  and  people  were  bathed  in  tears  and  made  haste  to 
thank  the  Lord  for  sending  such  a  preacher  among  them,"  and  at  once 
prevailed  on  him  to  continue  his  preaching  through  the  rest  of  the  meet- 
ing. So  great  was  the  impression  that  a  year  and  a  half  later  they  sent 
for  him  to  assist  them  in  another  meeting.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Colver's 
preaching  the  pastor  wrote: 

On  Sunday  evening  the  crowd  was  beyond  all  ezaniple  in  our  place  of  worship. 
After  all  the  seats  above  and  below  in  our  spacious  house  had  been  filled,  the  aisles 
were  supplied  with  benches  until  no  more  could  be  introduced,  and  the  whole  space 
was  literally  crowded.  The  preacher's  lips  appeared  to  be  touched  as  with  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar.  After  remaining  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  without  manifesting  the 
least  impatience,  the  congregation  was  dismissed;  but  though  dispersed,  the  people 
appeared  unwilling  to  leave  the  house  and  the  greater  part  of  them  remained,  whilst 
inquirers  to  the  number  of  about  one  himdred  came  forward. 

Dr.  Brantley  did  not  rest  until  he  had  brought  Mr.  Colver  to  the 
suburb  of  Holmesburg.  He  remained,  however,  only  a  few  months. 
But  during  that  time  he  had  the  joy  of  welcoming  into  the  churdi  the 
son  already  mentioned,  Charles  K.  Colver,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  pastorate  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  an  urgent  call 
to  the  Union  Village  Church,  Greenwich,  New  York,  near  his  former 
field  in  Washington  County.  The  church  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  in  eastern  New  York.  Rev.  Edward  Barber  had  served 
it  for  more  than  forty  years,  Mr.  Colver  having  been  associated  with 
him  for  a  time  while  pastor  at  Kingsbury.  On  the  death  of  its  aged 
minister  the  church  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Colver,  and  its  position  and 
prestige  were  such  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible 
to  decline  the  call.  It  was  during  the  two  years  previous  to  the  old 
pastor's  death  that  Mr.  Colver  had  been  associated  with  him  and  had 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  work  in  the  chiut±.  Mainly  as  the 
result  of  these  labors  three  himdred  converts  were  baptized.  His  own 
sole  pastorate  in  the  Union  Village  church  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  fruitful  in  his  career.  In  the  four  years  it  continued  he  baptized 
three  hundred  and  ninety,  making,  for  the  whole  period  of  six  years,  six 
hundred  and  ninety.    It  was  a  wonderful  e3q)erience  and  a  marvelous 
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record.  How  could  a  man  leave  the  pastorate  of  such  a  church  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness  and  at  the  height  of  his  success  ? 

That  is  the  story  I  wish  now  to  tell.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
ministry  he  joined  the  Masons,  but  as  he  took  one  degree  after  another 
he  became  increasingly  dissatisfied,  and  when  it  came  to  oaths  to 
protect  Masons  even  though  guilty  of  crime  and  of  treason,  he  re- 
volted, left  the  order  and  joined,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  the  anti- 
Masonic  crusade  of  the  last  century.  Not  that  he  n^lected  his  duties 
as  a  minister.  His  ministry  was  always  his  first  business.  But  after 
1830  he  held  his  place  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  anti-Masonry. 
He  was  called  on  frequently  through  many  years  to  address  anti- 
Masonic  meetings  and  conventions  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Smith  declares,  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among  those 
who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  arousing  and  directing  public  senti- 
ment with  reference  to  the  wrong  and  peril  oi  secret  orders  such  as  that 
of  Masonry,  Nathaniel  Colver  ranked  always  with  the  very  foremost." 
No  doubt  much  that  he  denoimced  has  been  reformed. 

Mr.  Colver  also  early  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance 
reformation.  He  became  a  popular  lecturer  on  temperance.  He  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  conventions,  and  his  eloquence  placed  him  among 
the  temperance  leaders  of  the  country.  Writing  of  this  phase  of  his 
work  Dr.  J.  D.  Fulton  said: 

Memories  of  his  rising  in  his  place  at  a  great  temperance  convention  in  Saratoga, 
New  York,  where  he  confronted  and  opposed  Governor  Briggs  on  a  question  of  policy, 
live  in  the  minds  of  men  at  this  hour.  Such  was  his  power  that  the  currents  of  thought 
were  changed.  The  master-spirit  had  appeared.  He  ^>oke  over  an  hour,  apparently 
without  premeditation,  but  in  so  telling  a  manner  that  he  carried  the  convention  with 
him,  and  Governor  Briggs,  familiar  with  the  palmiest  efforts  of  Henry  Clay  and 
Webster,  declared  he  had  never  listened  to  such  oratory  before.  There  was  that  in 
the  squint  oi  the  eye,  the  pucker  of  the  mouth,  the  wave  of  the  hand,  the  tone  of 
voice,  which  would  ^t  an  audience  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  or  smite  the  rock  of  feeling 
with  the  touch  of  his  wand,  causing  fountains  of  tears  to  gush  forth. 

The  third  great  reform  to  which  Mr.  Colver  devoted  himself  was 
antislavery.  He  became  widely  known  as  an  ardent  abolitionist.  His 
zeal  and  abilities  brought  him  into  intimate  association  with  antislavery 
leaders  and  he  quickly  came  into  wide  prominence.  In  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  disfellowshipping  slaveholders 
and  organizing  the  American  Baptist  Antislavery  Convention.  He  was 
a  delegate  from  that  Convention  to  the  World's  Antislavery  Convention 
in  London  in  1840.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  were 
there.    Taking  an  active  part  in  the  Convention  were  Prince  Albert, 
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Clarkson,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Lord  Brougham,  Guizot,  and  members  of 
the  English  nobility.  Early  in  the  sessions  Mr.  Colver  was  called  out 
and  compelled  to  speak  absolutely  without  premeditation.  But  it  was 
in  just  these  circumstances  that  his  genius  flamed  forth.  His  q)eech 
produced  so  great  an  effect  that  he  was  publidy  and  warmly  congratu- 
lated and  in  the  after-proceedings  was  one  of  the  recognized  leaders. 
Mr.  Colver's  championship  of  the  cause  of  freedom  continued  with 
unabated  zeal  till  the  final  triumph. 

This  review  of  the  three  great  reforms  to  which  Mr.  Colver  gave  his 
life  brings  us  back  to  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  leave  the  Union  Village 
Church  and  the  seven  hundred  converts  who  had  flocked  into  it  under 
his  ministry.  In  1838  the  reforms  he  advocated  were  n<mt  of  them 
popular.  If  he  had  been  seeking  popularity  and  pastorates  in  large  and 
powerful  churches  he  would  have  eschewed  them  alL  They  raised  up 
against  him  multitudes  of  enemies  in  his  own  denomination.  Many 
churches,  and  most  of  all  the  large  churches  of  the  cities,  were  dosed 
against  him.  They  regarded  him  as  a  fanatic  and  a  trouble  breeder  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  as  a  pastor.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  dty  of  Boston  there  was  a  Bi^tist  layman  like-minded 
with  him.  This  was  Timothy  Gilbert,  who  for  years  had  cherished  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  Baptist  church  in  which  the  seats  should  be  free 
and  which  should  be  committed  to  those  reforms  which  Mr.  Colver 
advocated.    In  his  memoir  of  Timothy  Gilbert,  Dr.  Fulton  writes: 

In  1838  Mr.  Colver  was  in  Connecticut  lecturing  [on  slavery].  He  had  been 
mobbed  and  vilified,  but  he  had  triumphed  gloriously.  Flushed  with  victory,  he 
came  to  Boston  and  spoke  at  the  Cajutol  and  at  Marlboro  Chapel.  There  Timothy 
Gilbert  saw  him.    Jonathan  had  foimd  his  David.    He  was  at  this  time  forty-four 

years  of  age.    His  power  of  mind  was  fully  developed Timothy  Gilbert  no 

sooner  saw  him  than  he  beheld  a  standard  bearer.  An  agreement  was  made  that 
if  the  brethren  in  Boston  would  procure  a  place  of  worship  and  organize  a  church  op- 
posed to  secret  organizations,  intemperance,  and  slavery,  and  in  iavor  of  free  seats, 
he  would  become  their  pastor. 

This  was  the  way  Mr.  Colver  came  to  leave  the  amazingly  success- 
ful work  he  was  doing  in  the  Union  Village  Churdi  and  undertake  a 
pastorate  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  He  saw  an  opportimity 
of  building  up  from  the  foundations  a  new  church  of  his  own  faith,  fully 
committed  to  all  the  great  reforms  he  advocated,  in  the  very  center  of 
culture,  of  population,  and  of  power.  It  was  thus  he  came  to  Boston 
in  the  autmnn  of  1839.  He  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year  and  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  pastorate  reached  the  fulness  of  his  great  powers. 
That  he  had  great  powers  as  a  thinker  and  an  orator  cannot  be  doubted. 
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There  has  never  been  a  nobler  group  of  preachers  in  Boston  than  there 
was  during  the  fifties  of  the  last  century.  But  none  of  them  had  greater 
popular  gifts  than  Colver.  A  distinguished  southern  minister  after  a 
long  visit  in  Boston  was  persuaded  to  go  and  hear  him.  When  asked 
how  he  liked  him,  his  reply  was,  ''I  abhor  the  man's  aboliti9nism,  but 
he  is  the  best  preacher  I  have  heard  in  Boston."  He  was  above  the 
middle  height,  large-framed,  symmetrically  built,  with  a  benevolent  but 
powerful  face,  altogether  of  a  dignified  and  commanding  presence. 
Telling  of  one  of  his  missionary  tours  before  this  date,  a  writer  begins 
thus,  ''A  noble-looking  man  called  at  a  public  house  in  New  Lebanon 
Springs,  New  York,  just  in  the  edge  of  evening  and  inquired  if  there 
were  any  Christians  there  who  held  evening  meetings."  That  describe^ 
him  exactly.  He  was  a  noble-looking  man.  He  had  a  most  expressive 
countenance  and  a  voice  of  great  sweetness,  compass,  and  power.  He 
had  all  the  natural  gifts  of  a  great  speaker  and  on  occasions  was  an 
orator  of  surpassing  eloquence.  He  lacked  only  one  thing — the  mental 
discipline  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  this  lack  that  made  him  an 
occasional  orator  only.  It  was  this  that  made  him  adopt  a  uniform, 
cast-iron  method  of  preparing  a  sermon.  I  have  before  me  a  dozen  of 
his  plans  of  sermons.  They  are  all  constructed  on  the  following  model: 
(i)  introductory  exposition  of  the  text;  (2)  doctrine;  (3)  reflections. 
He  knew  no  other  method. 

It  was  this  lack  of  the  mental  discipline  of  a  liberal  education  that 
made  Regular  habits  of  daily  study  impossible  for  him  and  led  him  some- 
times to  enter  the  pulpit  without  having  prepared  a  sermon  or  even 
chosen  a  tex^.    He  had  a  fatal  gift  of  extemporaneous  speech. 

But  notwithstanding  these  handicaps  he  had  a  great  and  useful 
ministry  in  Boston.  Out  of  that  ministry  came  the  churdi  and  move- 
ment famous  in  Baptist  history  as  Tremont  Temple.  In  1842  one  him- 
dred  and  thirty-six  converts  were  baptized.  This  pastorate  was  the 
golden  period  of  Mr.  Colver's  life.  As  pastorates  go  it  was  a  long  one — 
thirteen  years.  The  time,  came,  however,  when  Deacon  Gilbert  began 
to  criticize  him  because  he  had  a  shop  in  his  backyard  where  he  indulged 
his  genius  for  invention,  because  he  didn't  spend  enough  time  in  his 
study,  and  because  he  was  not  enough  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The 
friendship  of  the  two  was  not  broken,  but  in  1852  Mr.  Colver  resigned. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  on  the  night  he  resigned  Tremont 
Temple  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  pastor  went  from  the  meeting  as 
a  guest  of  Deacon  Gilbert  and  during  the  night  the  Temple  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Colver  was  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  capable 
preachers  of  the  denomination  and  would  naturally  have  gone  to  one 
of  its  important  churches.  But  the  prejudice  created  by  his  agitation 
against  Masonry  and  slavery  was  so  great  and  widespread  that  the  only 
settlement  inmiediately  open  to  him  was  in  a  small  suburb  of  Boston, 
South  Abington.  Here  he  remained  only  one  year  and  then  went  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  had  a  not  very 
fruitful  pastorate  of  four  ytsis.  The  church  was  not  a  strong  one,  and 
in  1856  Mr.  Colver  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  remained  a  little  over  four  years.  The  church  was 
a  rather  feeble  body  when  he  took  charge  of  it.  He  was  at  the  time 
sixty-two  years  old,  but  in  Cincinnati  he  renewed  his  youth  and  labored 
with  tremendous  energy  and  power.  He  held  great  revival  meetings, 
preaching  every  night  for  many  months  together.  Hundreds  of  converts 
were  baptized  and  the  church  was  greatly  strengthened.  His  Cincin- 
nati pastorate  extended  from  his  sixty-second  to  his  sixty-sixth  or  sixty- 
seventh  year,  and  he  received  during  this  period  the  d^;ree  of  D.D.  from 
Denison  University.  He  made  the  distinct  impression  that  he  was  a 
great  preacher  and  a  great  man.  Rev.  Dr.  Aydelotte,  a  Presbyterian 
pastor  of  the  same  period,  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 

After  a  brief  exordium  we  were  brought  to  feel  the  power  of  a  giant  intellect*  .  .  .  . 
As  he  went  on,  his  body  as  well  as  his  spirit  seemed  rising  upward — heavenward — 
while  he  poured  out  one  continuous  stream  of  captivating,  melting,  richest,  sacred 
eloquence.  It  was  not  merely  the  eloquence  of  intellectual  talent,  or  of  high  moral 
and  spiritual  culture;  it  was  something  in  addition  to  all  these — it  was  a  rare,  heaven- 
bom  genius  shedding  a  hallowed  glow  of  beauty,  of  power,  of  sublimity  over  every 
statement,  every  argument,  every  ai^>eaL  ....  We  have  at  times  endeavored,  not- 
withstanding all  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence,  to  listen  with  the  severest  critical 
accuracy:  and  we  were  filled  with  astonishment,  when  we  caUed  to  mind  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  early  education,  that  we  could  rarely  discover  a  solecism  or  grammatical 
error  in  his  language,  and  that  his  figures  of  speech  were  so  apt  and  pure — always  in 

strict  accordance  with  the  nicest  rules  of  rhetoric His  was  often  the  highest 

style  of  sacred  oratory — a  glorious  preacher.  ....  We  never  expect  to  see  another 
Dr.  Colver. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  a  fellow-pastor  of  another  denomination.  It 
is  only  one  of  many  like  it  relating  to  Dr.  Colver  after  he  had  passed 
threescore  years. 

Dr.  Colver's  last  pastorate  was  with  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago.  It  began  in  1861  and  continued  till  1864.  The  church  was 
not  large  and  was  badly  located.  The  pastor  was  no  longer  in  vigorous 
health.    But,  as  Dr.  Smith,  his  biographer,  says: 
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The  dosing  period  of  his  pastorate  was  marked  by  an  incident  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  church  ....  putting  the  Tabernacle  Church  upon 
a  basis  wholly  new,  and  starting  it  upon  a  course  of  pro^>erity  imexampled  in  its 
previous  history.  The  house  occupied  by  the  First  Church — an  excellent  brick 
structure — was,  with  its  furniture  and  appurtenances  of  every  kind,  given  to  the 
TaU>emacle  Church.  The  house  was  taken  down,  removed  to  the  new  location  aa  the 
comer  of  Morgan  and  Monroe  streets,  and  there  re-created,  with  improvements  made 
then  and  since  which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  houses  of  worship  in  the 
dty.  The  Tabemade  Church,  with  the  members,  some  sixty  in  number,  of  the  First 
Church  proposing  to  join  them,  united  in  a  new  organization  which,  taking  the  name 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  has  now,  with  God's  blessing,  won  a  title 
to  be  named  with  the  largest,  most  enterprising,  most  widdy  influential  of  the  Baptist 
churches  of  America.  [This  was  written  in  1873.]  While  these  changes  were  in 
progress  Dr.  Colver  retained  his  pastorate  of  the  Tabemade  Church.  He  fdt,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  church  now  formed  should  have  a  new  pastor,  a  younger  man,  able 
to  undertake  a  service  inqx)ssible  to  one  who  had  already  reached  his  threescore  years 
and  ten.  It  was  therefore  with  his  most  cheerful  acquiescence  that  the  joint  church 
called  to  its  pastorate  Rev.  £.  J.  Goodspeed,  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  He  wdcomed 
the  new  pastor  to  his  Add  with  cordial  words,  publicly  ^)oken,  and  ever  after,  to  the 
end  of  his  own  life,  co-operated  with  him  in  every  way  ....  rejoicing  ....  in  the 
signal  success  which  attended  his  ministry. 

At  the  close  of  1864  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  beginning  his 
mmistry  as  pastoral  supply  of  the  North  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 
Responding  in  March,  1865,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  to  the 
last  draft  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  received  ordination  before 
reporting  in  Rochester,  New  York,  for  duty.  He  has  always  recalled 
with  pride  that  his  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Colver,  who 
was  fifty  years- his  senior. 

The  service  of  three  years  with  the  Tabernacle  Church  was  Dr.  Col- 
ver's  last  regular  pastorate,  though  he  continued  to  preach  as  long  as 
he  could  stand  in  a  pulpit.  He  had  no  thought  of  ceasing  from  labor. 
After  coming  to  the  West  he  had  felt  an  increasing  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  yoimg  men  for  the  ministry.  In  Chicago  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  plans  for  establishing  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  had  strong  convictions  as  to  the  teaching  of  theology, 
believing  that  it  should  be  strictly  biblical.  He  was  invited  to  inaugu- 
rate the  work  of  instruction  preliminary  to  the  establishing  of  the  pro- 
posed seminary,  and  in  1865  and  1866  he  taught  theological  classes  in 
connection  with  the  old  University  of  Chicago.  In  piursuance  of  his 
view  that  instruction  should  be  purely  biblical  he  prepared  and  gave 
to  his  classes  a  course  of  lectures  founded  solely  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  Three  of  his  personal  friends  in  New  England,  W.  W.  Cook, 
of  Whitehall,  New  York,  and  Mial  Davis  and  Lawrence  Barnes,  of 
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Burlington,  Vermont,  contributed  $7,500  for  the  work  of  instruction, 
given  originally  to  pay  his  salary,  but  surrendered  by  him  to  the  seminary, 
and  his  former  church  in  Cincinnati  took  preliminary  steps  to  transfer 
a  piece  of  real  estate. 

But  this  work  was  cut  short  by  a  call  that  had  behind  it  the  impera- 
tive of  nearly  half  a  century  of  warfare  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  A 
movement  was  organized  to  educate  colored  men  for  the  ministry  among 
their  oWn  people,  and  Dr.  Colver  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
inauguration  of  the  work  of  instruction  for  the  freedmen  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  In  feeble  and  failing  health  he  began  this  new  service  in  May, 
1867.  But  a  year  of  heroic  toil  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  strength, 
and  he  returned  in  1868  to  his  home  in  Chicago  to  rest  from  his  labors. 
He  had  lost  his  wife  in  April  of  that  year.  He  himself  died  two  and  a 
half  years  later,  on  September  25,  1870,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  But  the  work  in  Richmond  did  not  die.  Started  in  Lumpkin's 
jail,  an  old  slave  pen,  it  developed  into  Colver  Institute,  now  known  as 
Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  a  part  of  Virginia  Union  University- 

Dr.  Colver  was  a  many-sided,  highly  gifted  man.  He  had  a  genial 
himior  and  a  very  active  wit.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  met  his  superior  in 
the  give  and  take  of  debate.  On  occasions  he  was  eloquent  beyond 
almost  any  of  the  great  orators  of  his  day.  He  had  a  natural  gift  for 
poetical  composition,  writing  for  the  choirs  of  his  churches  scores  of 
hymns  which  were  sung  on  special  occasions.  He  often  thought  in 
nimibers,  as  once  when  visiting  John  G.  Whittier  and  invited  by  him  to 
attend  the  Quaker  meeting.  Mr.  Whittier  told  him  he  must  keep 
silent,  that  a  man  named  Beach  was  then  in  prison  for  speaking  in  theiif 
meeting.  ''It  was  a  silent  meeting,"  said  Dr.  Colver.  ''One  man  got 
asleep  and  so  did  I."  When  they  returned  home  and  Whittier  inquired 
how  he  liked  the  meeting  Colver  replied: 

Well,  John,  since  thou  a  Quaker  art, 
Go  to,  111  tell  thee  all  my  heart 
Quite  plain,  but  neat,  the  place  I  found; 
A  solemn  stillness  reigned  around. 
I  took  a  seat  and  down  I  sat, 
And  gazed  upon  a  Quaker  hat, 
While  air  around,  in  solemn  mood, 
I  ween  were  thinking  something  good. 
But  still  I  eyed  that  Quaker  hat— 
The  crown  was  low,  the  brim  was  flat, 
It  canoiHed  a  noble  pate. 
Who  still  in  solemn  silence  sate. 
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I  thought  him  thinking  of  his  God, 
*     When  lol  the  hat  began  to  nodi 
The  spirit  moved  to  use  my  q)eech: 
I  should,  but  then  I  thought  of  Beach. 
I  longed  his  drowsy  soul  to  waken. 
But  thought  it  best  to  save  my  bacon; 
And — would  you  think  me  such  a  chap  ? 
I  gave  it  up  and  took  a  nap. 

Dr.  Colver  was  a  man  of  power.  He  always  made  this  impression: 
''In  stature  higher  than  the  average,  the  proportions  of  his  figure  were, 
in  the  days  of  hb  prime,  well-nigh  perfect,  matched  as  they  were  by  a 
face  and  head  that  were  the  fitting  crown  of  a  noble  form."  Men  spoke 
of  his  noble  presence;  and  the  glory  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  the 
expression  of  an  unconmion  intellect,  made  an  extraordinary  impression 
of  power.  As  he  approached  the  close  of  his  career  his  reflections  on  all 
that  he  had  lost  by  his  lack  of  early  advantages  led  him  to  devote  his 
later  years  to  providing  candidates  for  the  ministry  opportunities  for  an 
education  which  he  in  his  youth  had  not  had.  This  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  first  University  of  Chicago.  It  made  him  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  its  earliest  professor.  All 
this  makes  it  singularly  appropriate  and  gratifying  that  in  lectureships, 
fellowships,  and  scholarships  his  name,  with  that  of  his  children,  should 
be  enduringly  associated  with  the  new  University  and  its  school  of 
theology. 


CHARLES  H.  SMILEY 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

A~speci4Linterest  attaches  to  the  story  of  the  establishment  in  the 
University  of  the  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship.  For  Mr.  Smiley  was 
a  colored  man,  probably,  though  not  certainly,  bom  in  slavery  wd 
brought  up  in  such  poverty  as  to  have  had  no  opportimities  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  uncertain  when  or  how  he  reached  Chicago  or  what  his 
earlier  emplo3mients  were.  He  became,  however,  a  waiter,  and  though 
this  was  a  lowly  calling  his  business  insight  revealed  to  him  its  oppor- 
tunities. He  saw  that  by  frugality  and  good  management  he  might 
become  his  own  employer  and  this  he  finally  did.  He  became  a  caterer 
and  conducted  that  business  for  many  years  at  76  East  Twenty-second 
Street  under  his  own  name,  Charles  H.  Smiley.  He  developed  remark- 
able efficiency,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  and  sterling  int^rity  made 
him  a  great  favorite  with  many  of  the  best  people.  He  became  indeed 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  pc^ular  caterers  of  the  city.  He  did 
not,  however,  without  difficulties  achieve  success.  Judge  Jesse  A. 
Baldwin,  who  knew  him  well,  sa3rs: 

A  good  many  years  ago,  while  I  was  piacdcmg  law,  he  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  was  tied  up  financially  and  that  he  would  have  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  his  creditors.  He  gave  me  a  list  of  his  creditors  with  the  amount  he  owed  each 
one,  and  he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  assets.  He  asked  me  to  make  the  transfer. 
He  came  in  a  few  days  later,  after  I  had  seen  his  creditors,  feeling  downcast.  "  Charlie, 
your  creditors  feel  sorry  for  you,"  I  told  him,  "and  I  can  settle  with  them  for  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar."  With  tears  rolling  down  his  face  he  said:  "I  couldn't  do  that, 
Mr.  Jesse.  My  mother  homed  me  poor,  but  she  homed  me  honest.  I  don't  care  if 
there  ain't  anything  left." 

The  Judge  concludes,  ''I  never  had  a  client  who  was  more  insistent  on 
being  honest."  Mr.  Smiley  recovered  from  this  temporary  backset 
and,  giving  strict  attention  to  business,  prospered  in  a  modest  way 
imtil  he  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  successful  colored  men  of 
Chicago.  He  numbered  many  white  men  among  his  friends,  some  of 
them  men  of  high  character  as  well  as  large  means. 

In  March,  1909,  Mr.  Smiley  again  visited  his  friend  and  attorney 
Judge  Baldwin  to  consult  him  about  making  a  will.  Such  was  his  con- 
fidence in  the  Judge  that  he  asked  his  recommendations  as  to  the  bene- 
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fidaries  of  his  estate.  He  explained  that  he  was  becoming  conscious 
of  physical  aihnents  and  felt  that  he*  ought  to  make  suitable  provision 
concerning  the  disposition  of  the  little  prqperty  he  had,  aggregating  in 
value  a  little  more  than  $11,000.  Having  no  wife,  there  was  but  one 
member  of  his  family  for  whom  he  wished  to  provide.  He  then  explained 
that  Chicago  had  been  very  hospitable  to  him  and  that  in  Chicago  he 
had  acquired  whatever  he  possessed  of  reputation  and  property,  so  that 
he  would  like  to  leave  a  liberal  share  to  some  institution  in  Chicago 
which  would  perpetuate  his  desire  to  make  a  little  money  useful  in  devel- 
oping character.  Not  long  after  this  conference  with  the  Judge  he 
returned  and  indicated  that  he  wished  to  make  a  bequest  that  would 
help  to  give  to  poor  young  people,  particularly  of  his  own  race,  the 
advantages  of  education  which  had  been  denied  to  him. 

like  many  other  persons  who  contemplate  making  a  will  Mr. 
Smiley  did  not  at  once  carry  out  his  purpose.  It  was  not  until  March  15, 
191 1,  that  his  will  was  finally  executed.  It  contained  the  following 
provision: 

I  direct  that  my  said  Executor  and  trustee  shall  pay  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  ($3,000)  as  and  for  Endowment,  creating  a  Scholar- 
ship to  be  known  as  *' Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  University,  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  decide 
wise — ^hereby  expressing  the  preference  that  the  proceeds  of  such  Scholarship  shall 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor  but  promising  students,  preferably  of  the  colored  race, 
though  not  at  all  mtending  this  as  any  limitation  upon  their  right  to  use  the  same  as 
they  see  fit.  I  am  mating  this  bequest  because  of  my  limited  opportunities  to  acquire 
an  education  and  my  desire  to  aid  others  in  acquiring  an  education. 

While  the  executing  of  the  will  had  been  waiting  for  two  years,  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Smiley's  health  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
precarious.  He  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  March  25,  1911, 
only  ten  days  after  the  signing  of  his  will.  The  University  received  the 
full  amount  of  the  bequest,  $3,000,  on  June  15,  1912,  since  which  time 
the  scholarship,  yielding  about  $150  a  year,  has  been  awarded  to  poor 
but  promising  students  of  the  colored  race  as  often  as  such  students 
have  made  application.  And  thus  this  humble  black  man  has  made  his 
life  a  fountain  of  perennial  blessing  to  his  race  and  to  the  world. 


GALUSHA  ANDERSON 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univarsity  held 
August  13,  1918,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Professor  Galusha  Anderson.  He  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  and  also  sent  to  Dr. 
Anderson's  family: 

Galusha  Anderson,  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  from  1892  until  1904,  when  he  was  retired,  died  at 
Wenham,  Massachusetts,  July  20,  1918.  He  was  bom  at  Clarendon, 
New  York,  March  7,  1832.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1854  and  from  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1856. 
During  these  eighty-six  years  he  lived  a  useful  and  strenuous  life,  serving 
in  various  positions  of  importance  and  exerting  a  beneficent  and  wide- 
spread influence. 

In  St.  Louis,  during  the  tr3nng  period  of  the  Civil  War,  his  outstand- 
ing patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  Union  were  most  he^f  ul  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  the  stability  of  the  national  government,  and  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  were  manifested  in  a  region  where  and  at  a 
time  when  to  be  true  to  the  underl3dng  principles  of  the  Republic  was 
often  unpopular  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

His  ministerial  labors,  which  began  in  JanesviUe,  Wisconsin,  and 
later  were  continued  in  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  and  Chicago,  were  char- 
acterized by  vigorous  thinking  and  by  earnest  endeavor  to  help  men  and 
women  to  higher  planes  of  living.  His  message  sought  to  establish 
righteousness  by  changing  the  minds  of  men  and  thus  developing  high 
moral  character  rather  than  to  play  upon  human  emotions. 

It  was  as  an  educator,  however,  that  Dr.  Anderson  will  be  longest 
remembered.  He  was  professor  of  homiletics  in  Newton  (Massachusetts) 
Theological  Institution  for  seveii  years.  In  1878  he  was  elected  xkesident 
of  the  old  University  of  Chicago  and  there  remained  until  1885.  The 
period  of  his  presidency  was  one  environed  by  difficulties.  The  institu- 
tion was  hopelessly  involved  in  debts,  debts  which  at  length  caused  its 
collapse.  Chicago  had  not  recovered  from  the  financial  losses  and  social 
upheavak  of  two  great  fires,  nor  from  the  commercial  disaster  of  the 
panic  of  the  seventies.    The  counsels  of  the  University's  friends  were 
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divided.  The  student  body  was  gradually  disintegrating.  Dr.  Ander- 
son's heroic  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  University  proved  unavailing,  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  efforts  to  keep  it  alive  had  reward  in 
the  firmly  established  conviction  that  in  the  imperial  city  of  Chicago 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  university.  Subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the 
old  University  he  became  president  of  Denison  University  at  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  later  professor  of  homiletics  in  the  Baptist  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  which  in  due  time  became  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  occupied  the  same  chair. 

Dr.  Anderson's  vigor  of  mind  appeared  to  be  a  logical  sequence  of 
his  vigorous  body.  He  impressed  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
and  particularly  his  hearers  with  the  sturdy  character  of  his  thinking 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  his  convictions,  notably  those  in 
which  right  and  wrong  were  involved.  He  ever  stood  firmly  for  political 
honesty,  justice,  righteousness,  and  the  good  of  humanity.  Indeed,  his 
whole  career,  as  discerned  in  his  sterling  character  and  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, was  characteristic  of  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood. 
His  oldest  son  pays  this  noble  tribute  to  his  father: 
''He  was  built  four-square  to  every  wind  that  blew.  He  was  simple, 
sturdy,  honest,  affectionate,  generous,  and  brave.  Sanity  and  devotion 
were  the  keynotes  of  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
persistent  workers  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  a  true  leader,  an  efficient 
pastor,  a  master  of  extempore  preaching,  a  clear  and  forcible  writer,  but 
pre-eminent  as  a  practical  teacher." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  to  approve  the  memorial,  to  insert  the 
same  in  the  records  of  the  Board,  and  to  request  the  Secretary  to  transmit 
a  copy  to  Dr.  Anderson's  family,  and,  a  vote  having  been  taken,  the 
motion  was  declared  adopted. 


SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON 

1852-1918" 

DR.  WILLISTON'S  WORK  IN  ENTOMOLOGY,  IN 
MEDICINE,  AND  AS  STUDENT  OF  THE 

EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE 

By  frank  RATTRAY  TJTJJE,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Embryology,  Chainaan  of  the  Department  of  Zodlogy 

Dr.  Williston  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1902  as  Professor 
of  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  He  succeeded  George  Baur  (1892-97),  an 
able  scholar  who  brought  the  best  traditions  of  paleontology  to  this 
University  with  the  group  of  scientists  from  Clark  University  at  the 
time  of  our  foundation.  Many  of  us  remember  Professor  Baur  as  a 
fine  type  of  scholar,  exhaustive  in  his  knowledge,  burning  with  love  for 
his  subject,  and  an  indefatigable  investigator.  Professor  Baur  was  not 
only  a  paleontologist  but  an  enthusiastic  student  of  living  vertebrates 
and  of  island  fauna,  and  his  studies  of  the  Galipagos  Islands  and  of  the 
lizards  and  giant  tortoises  there  found  are  classic  pieces  of  work.  After 
the  death  of  Professor  Baur  in  1897  the  chair  of  paleontology  remained 
vacant  until  the  appointment  of  Professor  Williston  in  1902  continued 
its  scholarly  tradition. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Chicago  may  think  of 
Professor  Williston  as  a  man  with  one  consuming  interest  which  enlisted 
all  his  enthusiasm  and  activity.  He  came  to  us  rather  late  in  life,  privi- 
leged to  devote  himself  heart  and  mind  to  the  problems  of  the  evolution 
of  life  that  had  been  his  chief  interest  in  a  varied  career,  nmning  through 
the  web  of  his  life  like  a  golden  band.  He  was  now  released  from  the 
many  administrative  and  pedagogical  responsibilities  which  had  accom- 
panied  him  on  his  journey  so  far,  and  was  to  enter  on  that  supreme 
privilege  of  the  scholar  in  the  afternoon  and  twilight  of  a  busy  life,  the 
imimpeded  pursuit  of  his  subject  and  its  extension  by  investigation,  and 
by  training  a  selected  group  of  students  in  its  technique  and  philosophy. 

It  was  in  this  phase  of  his  life  that  we  knew  him — at  times  away 
from  the  University  on  expeditions  to  secure  the  materiak  of  research 

'  At  a  memorial  meeting  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1918,  these  addresses  were  delivered. 
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from  the  strata  of  the  West  and  Southwest;  then  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity, working  with  loving  care  in  the  technique  of  preparation;  laying 
bare  the  precious  evidences  of  the  life  of  bygone  ages;  drawing  with 
his  own  hands,  studying,  and  interpreting;  superintending  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  specimens  for  permanent  record;  publishing  the  results. 

Each  specimen  was  studied,  not  only  as  accurately  as  possible  as 
individual  and  species,  but  as  representative  of  the  great  process  of  evo- 
lution, the  vague  outline  of  which  we  dearly  perceive,  but  the  coiurse 
and  processes  of  which  will  always  form  matter  for  study.  Some 
paleontologists  have  been  primarily  craftsmen,  others  have  allowed 
speculation  to  outrun  results.  It  was  a  great  merit  of  Dr.  Williston 
that  his  love  for  detail  and  his  desire  for  generalization  were  sanely 
balanced. 

It  was  thus  a  matter  not  entirely  of  opportimity  but  also  of  selection 
on  theoretical  grounds  that  made  the  class  of  reptiles  Williston's  favorite 
subject  of  research.  In  the  extinct  .members  of  this  class  are  found  the 
connecting  links  with  lower  vertebrates  and  also  the  ancestral  forms  of 
birds  and  of  mammals.  They  exhibit  besides  an  extreme  of  adaptive 
radiation  which  had  run  its  course  ages  ago.  They  are  a  group  in 
which  aU  the  great  problems  of  paleontological  research  are  abundantly 
illustrated. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  touch  on  Dr.  Williston's  chief  interest. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may,  however,  be  more  readily  appre- 
ciated by  these  words  of  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  president  of 
the  American  Museimi  of  Natural  History,  himself  now  the  leading  ver- 
tebrate paleontologist  of  the  world,  written  for  the  present  occasion: 

"'^^^lliston/'  as  all  his  intimate  friends  called  him,  was  the  senior  member  of  our 
profession  in  the  United  States;  indeed,  senior  vertebrate  paleontologist  of  the  world. 
Since  the  death  of  Cope  he  has  ranked  as  the  foremost  American  student  of  the  extinct 
reptilia.  He  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  our  knowledge  of  the  marine  reptiles  of 
the  Kansas  Cretaceous,  while  his  numerous  contributions  on  the  batrachians  and 
reptiles  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  are  of  capital  importance. 

Recalling  his  peculiariy  American  career  as  a  self-made  sdentbt  who  overcame 
obstacle  after  obstacle,  and  who  from  his  earliest  days  set  his  heart  upon  observation 
and  research,  we  fed  that  Williston  was  in  a  sense  a  typical  American.  With  his 
many-sided  training  in  anatomy,  in  medicine,  in  entomology,  and  in  geology  he  com- 
bined the  precision  of  an  anatomist  with  the  larger  perspective  of  a  naturalist;  con- 
sequently his  studies  of  extinct  life  were  always  illuminated  by  careful  reconstructions 
of  the  environment  and  of  the  living  relationships. 

This  combination  of  perception  of  form,  of  function,  and  of  environment  reached 
A  high  point  in  the  volumes  published  by  the  University  of  Kansas  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.    It  is  a  matter  of  everlasting  regret  that,  beloved  and  honored 
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by  all,  he  left  the  dide  of  our  proitaaaa  bef<ne  he  wis  able  to  complete  what  would 
have  been  his  crowniiig  life-work  on  the  Extina  and  Lhmg  RepUUsrftke  World.  We 
can  only  rejoice  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much,  and  that  he  has  encounged  so 
many  of  his  younger  colleagues,  students,  and  successors,  by  his  unstinted  appreciation  * 
and  enthusiasm,  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

However,  we  obtain  only  a  small  measure  of  Professor  Williston  if 
we  know  only  that  segment  of  his  life  that  he  lived  among  us.  His 
father  was  a  blacksmith,  who  emigrated  from  Boston  to  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  in  1857,  when  our  friend  was  fiVe  years  old.  Frontfer  conditions 
prevailed  there.  The  Manhattan  colony  was  from  New  England,  and 
many  of  its  members  were  abolitionists  who  had  come  to  Kansas  to 
colonize  the  territory  and  help  John  Brown  preserve  it  to  the  "Free 
States."  With  such  traditions  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  a  school  was 
naturally  the  first  public  building  erected,  and  an  agricultural  college 
was  soon  started.  Owing  to  the  mother's  insistence  the  Williston  chil- 
dren attended  these  means  of  grace  regularly.  Oiu-  friend,  however, 
seems  to  have  needed  no  urging;  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old 
he  devoured  literally  every  book  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  He 
relates.in  his  recollections  that  the 

Emigrant's  Aid  Society  sent  to  Manhattan  a  large  hox  filled  with  dd  second-hand 
and  tattered  books.  Such  of  these  as  were  of  any  use  in  the  schools  were  taken  out, 
leaving  it  about  half  full  of  a  most  heterogeneous  collection,  from  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest  to  goody-goody  Sunday-school  books.  It  was  a  gdd  mine  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
cease  its  exploration  till  everything  readable  was  read,  and  everything  was  grist  that 
came  to  my  mill. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  read  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  sitting  up  all 
night  to  finish  it  while  a  dance  went  on  downstairs. 

The  teacher  of  science  at  Manhattan,  Professor  Mudge,  was  an 
important  influence  in  his  life  and  was  no  doubt  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  Williston's  life  became  devoted  largely  to  natural  science. 

Williston  was  of  an  enterprising  and  adventurous  disposition.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  left  home,  went  into  railway  construction,  and 
became  a  railway  surveyor  and  engineer.  This  phase  terminated  in 
about  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  college  and  graduated.  A  second 
adventure  in  railroad  surveying  and  engineering  was  of  short  duration. 
The  panic  of  1872-73  was  then  on,  and  times  were  hard.  After  some 
miscellaneous  adventures  Williston  settled  down  to  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  old  way  with  a  family  physician;  he  secured  a  collection  of  human 
bones  by  excavating  an  old  Indian  burial  ground.  He  studied  chemistry 
in  Manhattan  College,  lectured  on  Darwinism,  and  earned  much  hard 
criticism. 
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In  the  summer  of  1873  he  was  invited  to  accompany  Professor  Mudge 
on  a  paleontological  expedition  to  collect  fossils  for  Professor  Marsh,  of 
Yak  University.  This  changed  the  current  of  his  life,  and  he  became 
a  palecmtologist.  Invited  by  Professor  Marsh  to  come  to  Yale  as  his 
assistant,  he  reached  New  Haven  in  the  spring  of  1876.  Refused  per- 
mission to  study  or  publish  in  paleontology  on  his  own  account,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  insects,  specialized  on  flies  (Diptera),  and  labored  inces- 
santly during  his  spare  time,  nights  and  holida3rs,  in  this  field,  in  which 
he  made  many  discoveries  and  rapidly  became  the  leading  specialist; 
nor  did  he  ever  entirely  abandon  this  field  of  work. 

He  separated  from  Marsh  as  a  consequence  of  illiberal  treatment  and 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  at  Yale,  earning  his  way  by  paleonto- 
logical work  for  Cope,  and  graduated  in  medicine  in  1880.  He  was 
then  appointed  assistant  paleontologist  in  the  government  service,  with 
residence  at  Yale.  He  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Yale  in  1885.  There- 
upon followed  various  vicissitudes — the  offer  of  position  of  assistant 
entomologist  in  Washington,  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  Haven, 
the  appointment  as  health  officer  of  New  Haven,  and  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Yale.  As  health  officer  he  carried  through  successfully  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox  in  1888,  and  issued  various  publications  on  public  health. 

In  1890  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Kansas  as  professor  of 
geology  and  paleontology.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
long  waited,  and  he  began  at  once  that  series  of  independent  researches 
and  pubUcations  in  paleontology  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 

He  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the  faculty  and  did  valiant  work 
for  the  sciences.  He  introduced  variety  into  the  zo5logical  work  at 
Kansas,  and  himself  taught  physiology  and  histology,  osteology  and  ver- 
tebrate anatomy,  in  Suidition  to  his  regular  work.  He  organized  the 
medical  school  and  became  its  dean;  he  was  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Sigma  Xi  Society  and  was  prominent  in  the  commercial  club  of  the  town, 
securing  its  backing  for  many  University  enterprises.  His  activity  was 
prodigious. 

With  it  all  he  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  energy  in  research,  and 
paper  followed  paper  in  entomology  and  in  paleontology.  His  advice 
to  his  advanced  students  and  associates  was  that  they  should  religiously 
spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  research  each  day,  whatever  the 
requirements  of  routine.  Two  of  my  colleagues  in  other  institutions 
have  testified  to  me  that  this  advice  was  a  saving  factor  in  their  lives; 
and  there  are  many  others  who  experienced  the  impetus  of  his  impulsive, 
always  genial,  spirit  in  research. 
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When  Williston  went  to  the  University  of  Kansas  from  Yale  he  at 
once  interested  himself  in  the  problems  of  medical  education.  His  own 
early  study  in  medicine  had  been  carried  out  under  a  system  ''with 
almost  no  educational  requirements  for  matriculation;  nearly  every 
medical  institution  in  this  country  would  graduate  the  average  student 
after  two  courses  of  Idctures,  the  second  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and 
each  but  of  four  or  five  months'  duration."'  Conditions  had  greatly 
improved  when  he  went  to  Kansas,  but  the  average  medical  school  was 
still  divorced  from  the  university,  and  entrance  requirements  were  low. 
He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  n^t  the  first,  to  advocate  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  branches  of  medicine  by  the  university,  and  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  medical  school  in  the  University  of  Kansas  to  give  only 
the  first  and  second  3^ears'  work  in  medicine  by  imiversity  departments. 

In  1897,  twenty-one  years  ago,  he  wrote: 

It  is  through  the  great  universities,  and  eq;)ecially  the  state  universities,  that  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  professional  education  must  come,  and  in  fact  has  onne, 
for  some  of  the  professions.  \^th  such  cultural  training  as  is  best  adapted  to  the 
law3rer*s  needs,  the  college  course  should  include  all  the  strictly  non-professional 
branches,  leaving  the  student,  after  he  has  completed  his  course  as  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Law,  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  professional  school  and  complete  it  in  two  years 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  the  medical  course  there  are  even  greater 
opportunities  than  in  law.  The  medical  colleges  should  resign  to  the  undergraduate 
arts  course  all  the  non-professional  branches.  And  the  work  ric^tfuliy  belongs  there. 
The  best  chemical  laboratories  in  the  United  States  are  not  in  the  medical  colleges 
but  in  the  universities.  Nowhere  are  physiology,  histology,  and  anatomy  better 
taught  than  outside  medical  colleges.  As  in  engineering,  there  should  be  a  har- 
monious course  leading  through  the  hi^  school  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Medicine, 
preparatory  to  two  years  of  strictly  professional  work  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

When  such  training  as  this  is  demanded  of  all  aspirants  to  professional  practice 
we  shall  have  uniformly  well-educated  men  in  the  professions,  and  not  until  then. 

This  was  written  after  he  had  established  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  School  on  such  a  basis;  it  was  not  vague  theorizing  but  the 
outcome  of  experience.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  S3r8tem  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Williston  in  medicine  is  almost  precisely  that  adopted 
later  by  the  University  of  Chicago;  and,  as  this  institution  was  enabled  to 
organize  in  a  much  more  thorough  and  effective  way,  the  Chicago  system 
became  a  model  for  several  important  institutions  in  the  Middle  West 
and  West,  and  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  medical  educatioUi 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Williston  literally  wept  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Elansas  and  come  to  the  University  of  Chicago.    He 

« Science,  1)^.,  1897,  p.  863. 
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was  leaving  the  state  of  his  childhood,  which  he  had  seen  grow  from  a 
poor  frontier  state  to  one  prosperous  and  central;  he  was  leaving  the 
rich  human  associations  of  his  early  and  middle  life;  he  was  leaving 
problems  of  administration  and  varied  teaching  responsibilities;  he  was 
leaving  important  paleontological  collections  that  he  had  made  largely 
with  his  own  hands.  That  to  which  he  was  coming  was  the  opportunity 
of  the  scholar  to  devote  himself  fuUy  to  his  favorite  subject.  In  spite 
of  the  varied  nature  of  his  early  interests  one  feels  that  it  was  a  con- 
sistent decision,  and  it  was  one  that  I  am  sure  he  never  regretted. 

In  some  brief  recollections  of  his  life  written  for  his  family  Williston 
sums  up  his  life  thus: 

My  plans  and  ambitions  may  seem  fickle;  first  as  an  engineer^  next  as  a  physidan, 
as  a  chemist,  entomologist,  paleontologist — I  have  tried  various  things.  In  reality 
there  was  only  one  ambition — to  do  research  work  in  science.  And  I  have  realized 
that  ambition  in  a  measure.  I  have  published  about  300  books  and  papers  totaling 
about  4,000  pages.  .  But  the  chief  satisfaction  that  I  find  now  in  looking  back  over 
my  life  is  that  I  have  been  the  means,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  assisting  not  a  few 
jroung  men  to  success  in  medicine  and  in  science. 

The  life  of  Professor  Williston  is  a  precious  heritage  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  we  do  well  to  cherish  and  honor.  The  University  is  consist- 
ent in  so  honoring  him,  for  Professor  WiUiston  is  only  one  of  a  number, 
already  considerable,  who  have  received  from  this  University  similar 
opportunities.  Among  all  the  many  claims  to  the  affection  and  respect 
of  the  community  and  country  earned  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
none  will  last  longer  or  rank  higher  than  the  tradition  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  for  investigation  so  well  established  here. 


DR,  WILLISTON  AS  A  TEACHER 

By  ermine  COWLES  CASE,  Ph.D.,  CHICAGO,  1895 
Professor  of  Historical  Geology  and  Paleontology,  University  of  Michigan 

In  speaking  to  you  of  Dr.  ^^^lliston  as  a  teacher  I  find  myself  hesi- 
tating between  two  strong  inclinations.  On  the  one  hand  I  would  pay 
tribute  to  the  depth  of  learning,  the  skill  in  presentation,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm and  sympathy  which  brought  every  student  under  his  spell  and 
made  his  very  technical  subject  a  most  fascinating  study  to  all  who 
attended  his  classes.  In  all  verity  he  stirred  the  dead  bones;  he  clothed 
the  skeletons  in  flesh,  and  the  long-stilled  forms  passed  in  procession 
through  their  proper  environment  before  our  eyes,  revealing^the  evolu- 
tion of  each  group  as  in  a  panorama;  and  all  this  without  sacrificing 
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one  necessary  detaO  or  one  item  of  the  truth  to  make  the  story  more 
attractive. 

On  tlie  other  hand  I  am  tempted  to  relate  a  sucoessbn  <rf  anecdotes, 
many  of  them  tinged  with  hmnor,  that  would  reveal  to  you  the  real  man 
as  he  was  disclosed  to  us,  his  students,  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  trying 
intimacies  of  remote  camps.  For  the  Doctor,  as  we  liked  to  call  him, 
was  a  very  human  person;  with  all  his  store  of  knowledge,  his  high 
position  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  honcMrs  which  came  to  him,  he 
remained  a  sinq>le-mannered,  kindly,  big-hearted  man,  always  ready  to 
respond  to  tvery  request  for  hdp,  be  it  the  simple  question  of  a  tyro 
or  the  difficult  problem  of  $i  colleague.  In  his  office  he  would  turn  from 
his  professional  work  or  from  the  study  of  some  intricate  problem  to 
solve  the  little  personal  troubles  <rf  a  student,  and  in  the  field,  in  the 
"shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  thirsty  land,''  after  a  lunch  of  coarse  camp 
food  washed  down  with  drink  from  a  canteen  filled  with  muddy  water, 
he  would  slip  into  an  informal  lecture,  suggested  by  some  chance  hap- 
pening of  the  day  or  some  new-found  q)ecimen,  which  would  have 
graced  in  its  content  the  hall  of  any  learned  assemblage. 

I  believe  that  the  "Mark  Hopkins  and  a  log"  idea  of  a  university 
was  never  more  nearly  realized  than  in  Dr.  Williston.  His  kno^edge 
of  men  and  things  was  so  wide  and  his  acquaintance  with  many  branches 
of  science  so  intimate  that  in  the  heat  of  a  barren  fossil  field  or  under 
the  stars  at  night  by  the  side  of  a  camp  fire,  some  bird,  or  flower,  or 
fossils,  some  insect — "one  of  mine,  (  named  it  in  187-odd,"  he  would 
say — ^would  start  a  talk  that  held  his  little  band  of  student  assistants 
enthralled  imtil  hunger,  thirst,  and  sleep  were  forgotten. 

Dr.  Williston  was  very  human.  He  made  mistakes,  not  many  rela- 
tive to  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  but  a  few,  and  his  students  sometimes 
rejoiced  a  little  that  they  had  caught  their  chief  in  a  rare  slip,  but  there 
was  such  quick  recognition  of  error,  with  acknowledgment  and  credit 
given  in  generous  measure  where  it  was  due,  that  it  always  brought  us 
closer  together.  There  were  rare  outbursts  of  good,  honest  wrath  when 
things  or  men  went  wrong.  I  think  some  of  us  may  tingle  a  little  even 
3ret,  though  the  happening  may  have  been  3rears  ago,  but  once  the 
trouble  was  located,  be  it  of  weather  or  roads,  or  plain  stupidity  in 
students,  vigorous  action  or  kindly  advice  set  all  to  rights  or  tauj^t  the 
philosq>hy  which  bears  cheerfully  what  may  not  be  mended. 

No  man  was  more  generous  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  conception,  and 
many  a  paper  by  his  students  or  by  cdleagues  is  built  around  a  sugges- 
tion from  Dr.  Williston  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  careful  scrutiny  aad 
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criticism,  and  this  is  true  of  p^)ers  which  would  have  been  an  addition 
to  his  own  fame  if  he  had  published  them  himself. 

He  taught  not  only  by  h}s  lectuies  and  writings;  his  life  was  a  lesson 
to  all  who  knew  him  intimately.    The  philosophy  with  which  he  met 
misfortunes  large  and  small  was  as  contagious  as  it  was  hard-learned  in 
a  hard  school.    In  reviewing  the  life  (rf  a  successful  man  we  are  likely 
to  be  attracted  by  his  attainments  and  to  fail  to  appreciate  at  their  true 
value  the  details  of  drudgoy  b(»me  and  difficulties  overcome.    If  this 
were  the  place,  and  I  had  the  time  at  my  diqx)6al,  I  could  relate  a  long 
series  <rf  stories  told  me  by  himself  and  his  older  friends  illustrating  his 
early  struggles  and  his  tireless  industry.    Enough  to  say  that  he  once 
told  me  that  the  lowest  stage  of  his  fortunes  was  reached  when  as  a 
youth  he  bailed  water  in  a  o^erdam  and  was  discharged  for  lack  of 
strength  to  do  the  work,  with  no  idea  where  his  next  meal  was  to  come 
from.    The  stages  from  that  experience  to  this  memorial  meeting  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  life  and  a  serene  faith  in  the  outcome  of  perseverance 
and  endurance  which  he  passed  on,  in  part  imconsciously ,  to  all  who  came 
within  his  influence.    One  thing  he  strove  to  teach  his  students — ^that 
the  reward  of  the  work  was  the  result  accomplished,  that  the  discovery 
of  truth  was  greater  than  any  recognition  which  might  come  to  the  suc^ 
cessful  searcher.    Few  men  have  named  more  new  forms  of  life  than  he, 
and  yet  he  cared  little  for  any  credit  that  came  to  him  as  the  author  of 
a  new  name.    He  repeatedly  declared  to  me,  "  I  don't  care  whether  they 
are  named  or  numbered,  just  so  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about." 
Few  men  have  attained  a  greater  mastery  of  their  subject  or  reached 
a  more  dominant  position  in  their  chosen  branch  of  science,  and  yet  he 
was  singularly  free  from  the  touch  of  dogmatism  which  frequently,  and 
perhaps  excusably,  comes  in  the  later  years  cS  a  master's  life.    Only  a 
few  months  before  he  died  he  wrote  to  me  in  half-comic  despair  concern- 
ing some  intricate  problem  of  the  morphology  ci  the  Permo-Carbonijferous 
vertebrates,  ''The  more  we  study  these  things,  the  more  we  don't  know 
anything  about  them." 

The  e£fort  to  reveal  to  you  the  man  I  knew  so  well  is  more  grateful 
than  the  attempt  to  appraise,  as  briefly  as  I  must  here,  the  service  that 
he  rendered  to  his  favorite  branch  of  science.  Others  will  tell  of  the 
value  of  his  work  in  entomology,  his  leadership  in  the  Sigma  Xi  Society, 
and  his  inspiration  as  a  colleague;  let  me  say  but  a  few  words  of  his  work 
as  a  vertebrate  paleontologist.  A  mere  catalogue  of  his  discoveries  and 
contributions  would  mean  little  to  anyone  but  a  specialist,  but  it  means 
much  to  all  of  us  that  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  in 
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Washington  and  of  the  museum  in  Yale  jUniversity  were  enriched  by  his 
discoveries  when  he  worked  as  a  young  man  in  the  fossil  fields  of  Kansas, 
in  the  days  when  his  rifle  for  defense  from  hostile  Indians  was  never 
farther  from  his  hand  than  his  pick  and  shovel.  The  winters  of  those 
3rears  were  spent  at  Yale,  and  his  work  there  upon  the  Mosasaurs  of 
the  Kansas  chalk  and  the  Dinosaurs  of  the  Jurassic  was  far  more  than 
mere  preparation  of  the  fossils.  The  publications  of  Professor  O.  C. 
Marsh  contain  many  of  his  observations  and  conclusions,  and  the  quality 
of  his  work  was  recognized  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  1885. 
For  several  years  he  remained  at  New  Haven,  serving  part  of  the  time 
as  professor  of  anatomy  in  Yale  University,  and  in  1891  returned  to  the 
state  of  his  boyhood  years,  now  as  professor  of  geology  and  anatomy  in 
the  State  University  of  Kansas.  There  he  again  todc  up  the  study  of 
the  reptiles  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  and  the  museum  of  the  univer- 
sity shelters  treasures  of  his  collecting.  His  monograph  upon  the 
Mosasaurs,  published  as  a  report  in  Kansas  University  Geological  Sur- 
vey, is  the  standard  reference  work  upon  that  group  as  represented  in 
America.  His  work  upon  the  Plesiosaurs  and  Ptersaurs,  though  not 
presented  in  monographic  form,  is  fully  as  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative. During  these  years  he  was  training  his  first  students  in  vertebrate 
paleontology,  and  their  papers,  prepared  imder  his  guidance,  together 
with  his  own,  make  the  volumes  of  the  Kansas  University  Geological 
Survey  the  source  books  on  the  Cretaceous  reptiles  and  fishes  of  North 
America.  All  this  was  done  while  he  was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  professor 
of  geology,  and  for  part  of  the  time  those  of  director  of  the  geological 
siu*vey,  of  head  of  the  newly  organized  medical  school  of  the  University, 
and  of  state  medical  officer. 

When  Dr.  Williston  joined  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
a  new  period  began  in  his  activities. .  A  more  limited  field  of  woric,  better 
facilities,  greater  leisiure,  all  contributed  to  the  culmination  of  his  career. 
A  small  beginning  had  been  made  before  his  coming,  in  the  collection 
and  study  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  deposits 
in  North  America,  and  he  realized  at  once  the  possibilities  of  the  field. 
Active  collection  began  at  once  and  was  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  These  collections,  made  and  most  skilfully  prepared  imder  his 
direction,  have  placed  in  this  University  an  unrivaled  assemblage  of 
Permo-Caroniferous  fossils,  and  they  will  always  remain  as  one  of  the 
monuments  to  his  work.  Papers  appeared  in  rapid  succession  from  his 
pen,  supplemented  by  contributions  from  his  students,  all  resulting  in 
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an  enormous  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the  group, 
an  orderly  taxonomic  arrangement  of  the  various  forms,  and  some  valu- 
able and  far-reaching  conclusions  in  philosophic  zo5logy.  While  it  is 
true  that  all  of  his  conclusions  did  not  meet  with  acceptance  by  workers 
in  the  same  field  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  the  points  of  di£ference 
never  resulted  in  personal  animosity  nor  bred  anything  but  the  most 
sincere  re^)ect  lot  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  and  the  weight  of  his 
arguments.  To  those  who  followed  his  lead  and  to  those  who  di£fered 
from  him  on  greater  or  lesser  points  he  was  always  the  master,  to  be 
followed  with  good  faith  and  trust  or  to  be  opposed  with  deference  and 
a  large  measure  of  caution. 

In  this  brief  summary  I  have  mentioned  only  the  most  important 
of  his  contributions,  for  to  attempt  a  more  detailed  statement  would  be 
to  cite  papers  upon  nearly  every  group  of  the  vertebrates  and  to  recount 
collecting  trips  in  nearly  every  fossil  field  of  America  and  periods  of 
study  in  every  important  museum  in  this  country  and  many  abroad. 
An  adequate  statement  of  his  work  in  vertebrate  paleontology  alone  and 
a  just  estimate  of  its  value  could  only  be  compassed  by  the  limits  of  a 
goodly  volume. 

Facile  and  pleasing  in  public  address,  he  was  equally  apt  with  pen 
and  pencQ.  The  results  of  his  investigations  have  been  interpreted  to 
the  general  reader  in  two  volumes  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
\^  Permian  Vertebrates  and  his  Water  Reptiles  of  the  Past  and  Present  y 
both  illustrated  largely  by  his  own  hand.  A  more  comprehensive  work 
upon  the  class  Reptilia,  planned  as  simunary  of  his  studies  in  that  class, 
lies  uncompleted.  I  feel,  however,  that  he  would  rather  have  passed 
with  work  still  in  hand  than  to  have  waited  until  his  powers  were 
exhausted.  He  grew  weary  in  his  later  years,  when  grief  and  physical 
distress  fell  heavily  upon  him,  and  sometimes  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
might  rest,  but  he  always  turned  again  to  the  work  that  was  his  pleasure, 
and  died  with  hand  and  brain  still  achieving  for  his  chosen  branch  of 
science. 

And  now  that  I  have  given  such  appreciative  measure  of  his  work 
as  time  permits,  my  thoughts  turn  back  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  friend. 
I  cannot  think  of  him  as  quieted  forever;  rather  let  your  memory  and 
my  memory  be  of  his  active,  living,  helpful  personality,  of  his  life  as  an 
inspiration  that  will  be  felt  by  many  generations  of  workers.  I  can 
voice  no  better  tribute  from  his  students  than  this:  We  admired  and 
respected  the  scientist,  we  revered  the  teacher,  but  we  loved  the  man. 
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SAMUEL  WENDELL  WILLISTON 

By  STUART  WELLER,  Ph  J). 
Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology 

In  the  passing  away  of  Professor  ^^lliston  the  University  has  lost 
an  inspiring  teacher,  science  has  lost  a  scholar  famed  for  his  research, 
and  the  world  has  lost  a  man  of  noble  character.  Our  friend  is  mourned, 
not  alone  by  those  of  us  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  him  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  by  his  former  colleagues  in  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  in  Yale  University,  and  his  loss  will  be  deq>ly  felt  through- 
out the  whole  body  of  men  of  science,  among  whom  he  held  a  position 
of  honor  and  respect. 

Professor  Williston  was  a  bom  naturalist,  one  of  those  who  can 
not  help  studying  nation.  His  interests  were  broad,  not  being  confined 
to  a  single  small  department  of  research.  He  attained  world-wide  fame 
in  two  fields  as  widely  apart  as  vertebrate  paleontology  and  entomology, 
but  his  interests  were  not  confined  to  these  subjects  alone.  He  was 
interested  in  all  of  nature,  in  whatever  phase  it  presented  itself  to  him. 

Professor  Williston  was  a  life-long  advocate  of  the  dignity  of  research. 
He  believed  in  research  and  in  the  service  which  all  research  is  destined 
to  render  to  mankind.  His  belief  in  research  was  not  of  the  selfish  sort, 
justified  because  he  himself  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  ability  in  that 
direction,  but  it  rested  on  his  conviction  that  every  addition  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  knowledge,  however  small  and  insignificant  it  may  seem 
to  be,  is  an  addition  to  the  reserve  supply  of  energy  which,  when  drawn 
upon,  shall  serve  to  further  the  progress  of  mankind.  He  continuously 
encouraged  his  students  and  associates  in  the  belief  that  whatever  they 
might  accomplish  in  the  line  of  discovery  was  worth  their  utmost  effort, 
because  it  was  sure  to  be  utilized  in  due  time  in  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Professor  Williston's  great  interest  in  research,  and  especially  his 
interest  in  bringing  the  spirit  of  research  into  contact  with  students,  was 
well  exhibited  in  his  zeal  for  the  Sigma  Xi  Society,  of  which  he  was 
national  president  from  1901  to  1904.  He  it  was  who  was  primarily 
.  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  society, 
and  to  the  time  of  his  departure  he  gave  much  thought  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  local  chapter  and  the  national  organization. 

As  a  young  man  in  New  Haven,  while  an  assistant  to  Professor 
Marsh  in  the  study  of  fossil  vertebrates,  Professor  Williston  was  not 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  paleontology, 
but  his  scientific  ardor  could  not  be  repressed,  and  he  sought  another 
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field  in  which  his  surplus  energy  might  be  employed.  After  a  number 
of  trials  he  selected  the  two-winged  flies  as  a  group  of  organisms  suited 
to  his  purpose.  The  material  for  study  was  abundant  and  was  to  be  had 
simply  by  going  into  the  fields  and  collecting  it,  and  the  existing  litera- 
ture was  not  so  extensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  slender  purse. 
His  devotion  to  the  study  kA  the  flies,  prosecuted  wholly  during  spare 
moments,  soon  brought  him  recognition  as  a  world-authority  on  the 
Diptera.  His  contributions  in  this  field  of  science  have  been  many, 
some  being  cA  monographic  proportions,  and  his  Manual  of  Diptera  has 
probably  been  the  starting-point  for  as  many  young  entomologists  as  has 
any  existing  work  of  its  sort.  Who  can  say  but  what  the  studies  of  the 
lowly  mosquito,  prosecuted  by  this  great  man,  may  have  been  the  real 
inspiration  for  those  later  workers  who  have  done  so  much  in  establishing 
the  relations  between  these  insects  and  human  disease  ?  It  is  certainly 
true  that  such  work  as  was  done  by  Professor  Williston  was  essential 
to  the  later  application  of  our  knowledge  of  these  creatures  in  the  relief 
of  human  suffering. 

Genuine  research,  as  conducted  by  such  men  as  Professor  Williston, 
involves  the  persistence  into  manhood  of  that  quality  of  childhood  which 
always  asks  the  question,  "Why?"  Professor  WiUiston  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  mbre  recording  of  his  observations  upon  the  fossils  or 
insects  which  he  studied.  He  continually  set  his  mind  to  answer  the 
question,  "Why?"  concerning  the  features  which  he  observed.  Every 
new  suture  which  he  discovered  in  the  skulls  of  the  ancient  reptiles  and 
amphibians  which  he  knew  so  well  and  every  modification  in  their 
skeletons  had  to  be  reasonably  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  evolution  of 
the  creatures  or  in  their  life-habits  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his  work. 

As  a  man  of  research  Professor  Williston's  outstanding  characteristic 
was  his  enthusiasm,  which  was  of  a  most  contagious  sort.  The  pleasure 
which  he  felt  in  the  discovery  of  something  new  he  always  wished  to  share 
with  his  friends,  and  he  delighted  to  point  out  and  explain  these  dis- 
coveries even  to  those  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  immediate  field  in 
which  lay  his  work. 

Although  the  subject  which  Professor  Williston  taught  was  not  one 
which  brought  him  into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  students,  no  one 
who  came  under  his  influence  ever  lacked  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
him  for  what  he  had  received.  As  a  teacher  Professor  Williston  carried 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  research  laboratory  into  his  classroom.  His 
lectures  were  totally  devoid  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  professional 
pedagogue;  they  were  conversational  in  style,  filled  with  illustrations 
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from  the  vast  store  of  his  knowledge  of  nature,  every  illustration  chosen 
to  drive  home  the  facts  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  his  hearers. 
His  classroom  work  was  stimulating  to  the  last  degree.  Because  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  field,  from  the  days  when  the  collecting  parties 
in  western  Kansas  had  to  receive  military  protection  against  the  Indians, 
down  to  the  present  year,  when  he  spent  some  time  in  Texas,  he  was  able 
to  supplement  his  teaching  with  innumerable  personal  experiences,  which 
were  always  chosen  with  care  and  for  a  purpose,  and  which  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  his  lectures  and  aided  materially  in  fixing  the  attention 
of  his  students  upon  points  of  importance.  With  his  advanced  students 
Professor  Williston  always  established  relations  of  closest  companion- 
ship. They  were  commonly  given  a  key  to  his  private  office,  worked 
at  a  desk  next  his  own,  and  made  use  of  his  private  library.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  drop  his  work  for  consultation  or  advice  with 
students  or  colleagues,  and  such  consultation  was  always  most  cordial 
and  friendly.  The  humblest  Freshman  received  the  same  cordial  treat- 
ment as  a  colleague,  and  with  one  who  showed  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
subject  he  never  in  the  least  degree  begrudged  the  time  spent  in  answer- 
ing questions  and  making  explanations  outside  of  the  classroom.  No 
student  ever  came  under,  his  influence  who  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
gained  through  the  association.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  man  of  such  a 
character  should  leave  as  a  heritage  a  great  group  of  disciples  who 
occupy  leading  positions  in  science  throughout  our  whole  land? 
Through  these  men  the  spirit  of  Professor  Williston  wiU  survive  and  will 
be  transmitted  to  future  generations. 

In  his  personal  relations  with  his  fellows  Professor  Williston  was 
modest  in  the  extreme.  He  was  a  most  lovable,  kindly,  and  com- 
panionable man  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  association  with  congenial 
spirits.  His  hearty  greeting  to  former  students  or  to  friends  who  called 
upon  him  at  the  University  was  delightful  to  listen  to,  showing  as  it  did 
the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  his  great  loyalty. 

The  first  years  of  Professor  Williston's  connection  with  our  own 
University  were  discouraging  to  him  because  of  the  lack  of  materials 
upon  which  to  prosecute  his  research  work.  However,  this  did  not 
daunt  him,  and  when  he  could  not  obtain  fossils  to  work  upon  he  went 
back  to  his  files  and  prepared  the  final,  fully  illustrated,  edition  of  his 
Manual.  For  more  than  a  year  he  devoted  his  energies  to  this  work 
and  prepared  with  his  own  hand  some  hundreds  of  illustrations  for  the 
book,  which  became  his  crowning  effort  in  th^  field  of  entomology.  He 
soon  began  the  accimiulation  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  Permian 
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vertebrates  which  the  University  now  possesses,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  paleontologic  research  while  connected  with  the  University  was 
devoted  to  these  materials.  The  productivity  .of  his  research  was 
amazing  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  contributions  were  of  necessity 
accompanied  by  large  numbers  of  illustrations,  practically  all  of  which 
were  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  His  last  work,  not  quite  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  osteology  of 
the  reptiles,  Uving  and  extinct,  very  fully  illustrated  by  original  drawings. 
When  it  is  published,  the  illustrations  and  other  matter  in  this  book  will 
undoubtedly  be  drawn  upon  for  years  to  come  to  furnish  materials  for 
textbooks  and  other  similar  pubUcations. 

The  loss  to  the  University  and  to  the  community  of  such  a  man  as 
Professor  Williston  is  itreparable.  Someone  will  be  found  in  due  time 
to  take  his  place  in  the  classroom,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been  his 
close  associates  wiU  always  miss  him,  and  there  will  always  remain  in 
our  hearts  a  vacant  spot  that  can  never  be  filled.  But  his  spirit  will 
live  and  will  manifest  itself  for  generations  to  come  through  those  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  him  during  life. 
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The  Press,  as  one  of  the  diviskxns  of 
the  University,  has  been  espedaDy  active 
in  its  contributions  to  war  service.  The 
various  phases  of  this  war  work  have 
included  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  War  Papers  and  Ixx^  bearing  on  the 
war,  the  furnishing  of  men  for  national 
and  state  military  service,  the  different 
forms  of  Red  Cross  work,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  in  the  numerous  Liberty 
Louis. 

WAR   PAPERS 

The  widely  circulated  series  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  War  Papers  issued  by 
the  Press  embraces  eight  numbers,  as 
follows:  (i)  The  Threat  of  German  World- 
Politics,  by  Hairy  Pratt  Judson,  Presi- 
dent ot  the  University;  (2)  Americans 
and  the  World-Crisis,  by  Albion  W.  Small, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology; 
(3)  Democracy  the  Basis  for  World^der, 
by  Frederick  D.  Bramhail,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science;  (4)  Sixteen 
Causes  of  War,  by  Andrew  C.  McLaugh- 
lin, Head  of  the  Department  of  History; 

(5)  The  War  and  Industrial  Readjust 
ments,  by  Harold  Glenn  Moulton, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy; 

(6)  England  and  America,  by  Conyers 
Read,  Associate  Professor  of  History; 

(7)  Democracy  and  American  Schools,  bv 
Charies  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  Schools 
of  Education;  (8)  Democracy  and  Social 
Progress  in  England,  by  Emth  Abbott, 
Instructor  in  Sociology. 

These  Papers  have  been  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
of  the  Universitv  War  Service  and  have 
been  in  wide  demand  by  newspapers, 
schools  and  colleges,  libraries,  clubs, 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  Y.M.C.A. 
organizations,  and  individuab.  They 
were  also  used  in  educational  institutions 
as  supplementarjr  reading  for  war-aims 
courses.  Some  idea  of  the  circulation 
and  influence  of  these  Papers  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  fi^pres: 

The  first  four  Papers  required  a  special 


printing  of  35,000  each  to  be  distributed 


throu^  the  State  Council  of  Defense; 
Paper  No.  5,  first  printed  under  anotha* 
title  by  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Chicago,  had  a  total  circulation  of  neariy 
100,000;  155  periodicals  in  fifteen  states 
used  the  War  Papers  in  whole  or  in  part, 
these  periodicals  having  a  total  circula- 
tion of  4,706,200. 

BOOKS  BEARING  ON  THE  WAR 

Among  the  books  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  are  a  number  that 
had  a  wide  use  in  officers'  training  camps 
and  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps. 
They  include  the  following: 

Army  French,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Algernon  Cole- 
man, Associate  Professor  of  Romance 
Languap;es,  University  of  Chicago.  Five 
impressions  of  this  book  were  struck  off 
in  the  first  edition,  and  the  new  edition 
was  eq;)ecially  revised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Men 
in  Military  Service,  by  Ernest  H.  '^^Ikins, 
Algernon  Coleman,  and  Howard  R.  Huse. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for 
Doctors  and  Nurses,  by  Ernest  H.  Wi- 
kins,  Algernon  Coleman,  and  Ethel 
Preston.  All  royalties  received  from 
this  book  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Le  Soldat  Americain  en  France,  by 
Algernon  Coleman,  Associate  Professor 
of  French,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Marin  La  Mesl6e,  Professor  of  French, 
Tulane  University.  A  handbook  for 
those  who  already  have  some  knowledge 
of  French. 

Because  of  two  series  of  volumes  which 
the  Press  already  had  under  way,  one  on 
''Materials  for  the  Study  of  Economics" 
and  one  on  "Materials  for  the  Study  of 
Business,"  it  has  been  possible  to  co- 
operate immediately  with  the  editors  of 
the  series  in  issuing  two  other  books  in 
reqx>nse  to  the  urgent  needs  of  wartime — 
Ridings  in  ihe  Economics  of  War,  by 
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J.  Maurice  Clark  and  Haiokl  G.  Moulton, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Walton 
H.  Hamilton,  of  Amherst  College;  and 
Readings  in  Industrial  Society^  by  Leon 
Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  tne  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  who 
is  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  in 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
former  volimie,  of  700  pages,  interprets 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  war  and 
outlines  its  significance  for  the  future 
organization  of  industrial  society;  while 
the  latter,  a  volume  of  over  a  thousand 
pages,  furnishes  a  foundation  for  a 
thorough  understanding  and  intelligent 
handling  of  industrial  questions  now 
made  so  essential  by  the  war. 

MEN  IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

As  a  contribution  of  the  University 
Press  to  actual  war  activities,  fifteen  of 
its  force  are  now  in  war  service — seven 
in  France^  one  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
others  in  various  camps.  FoUowing  is  a 
list  of  the  Press  employees  who  are  now 
in  the  nati<mal  military  service:  Corporal 
Thure  W.  Larsen,  247th  A8ro  Service 
Squadron,  A.E.F.;  Private  Hanv  Han- 
num,  i2ist  AiSro  Squadron,  A.E.F.;  Cor- 
Doral  Elton  T.  Conley,  328th  A&o 
Squadron,  Supply  Headcjuarters,  Kelley 
Field  No.  I,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Nate 
Feldt,  Printing  Department,  Instruction 
Bldg.,  Main  Camp,  Great  Lakes,  111.; 
Seii^eant  Donald  P.  Bean,  Quarter- 
master's Department,  1266  Columbia 
Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Cor- 
poral Fred  H.  Sell,  Battery  E,  I22d  Field 
Artillery,  A.E.F.;  Sergeant  Byron  P. 
Rublee,  Company  K,  343d  Infantry, 
A.E.F.;  Second  Lieutenant  William  T. 
Birch,  Company  K,  343d  Infantry, 
A.E.F.;  Arthur  Newton,  Aimed  Guard, 
U.S.N.,  City  Park  Barracks,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Corporal  M.  F.  Baldwin,  37th 
Engineers,  A.E.F.;  Private  Arthur  Drevi- 
kovskv.  Motor  Repair  Division,  Aero 
Squacfron  C,  West  Point,  Miss.;  M.  W. 
Parkinson,  Great  Lakes,  HI.;  Private 
F.  B.  Gallagher,  53d  Field  Artillery, 
Camp  Travis,  Texas;  Private  A.  Hora- 
witz.  Battery  C,  123d  Field  Artillery, 
A.E.F.;  Paul  Laskowsky,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Early  in  the  war  men  from  the  Uni- 
versity Press  formed  five  squads  for 
drilling  twice  a  week  on  Stagg  Field.  A 
numb^  of  the  men  are  now  members 
of  Company  13,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
as    foUows:     Corporal    F.    A.    Feller, 


Sergeant  O.  C.  La  Nard,  G.  C.  Crippen, 
J.  E.  Repiinger,  A.  A.  Green,  S.  S.  Mar- 
shall, D.  McGowan. 

PURCHASE  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS 

A  remarkable  record-  has  been  made 
by  the  women  of  the  Uni^i^ty  Press 
in  their  subscriptions,  often  at  actual 
personal  sacrifice,  to  the  four  issues  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  subscriptions  have 
been  as  follows: 


lame 

No.  of 
Women 

No.  of 
Bonds 

Total 
Amount 

First. . . . 
Second. . 
Third . . . 
Fourth.. 

10^ 
34' 

38 
60 

II 

35 
42 

75 

$    550.00 
1,950.00 
2,150.00 
4,000.00 

Total.. 

163 

$8,650.00 

In  addition  to  these  subscrh>tion|  of 
the  women,  the  men  in  the  Univmity 
Press  have  given  a  very  generous  reqx>nse 
to  appeals  to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds. 
Their  purchases  for  the  four  issues  have 
been  as  fc^ows: 


Issae 

— : 1 — 

No.  of  Bonds 

Total  Amount 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

14 
64 
61 

65 

$  1,200.00 
4,500.00 
4,300.00 
4,500.00 

Total 

204 

$14,500.00 

The  combined  purchases,  therefore, 
of  Liberty  Bonds  by  men  and  women  of 
the  University  Press  amount  to  a  total 
of  $23»i5o.oo. 

WAR  WORK  BY  WOMEN 

To  the  various  phases  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  the  women  of  the  University  Press 
have  devoted  much  time  despite  their 
regidar  all-da;^  employment  at  the  Press. 
During  the  winter  of  1016-17  they  rave 
one  evening  a  week  at  Ida,  Noyes  Hul  to 
sewing  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  during  the 
winter  of  191 7-18  many  were  engaged 
in  such  work  in  neighborhood  groups. 
With  wool  furnished  by  the  Ida  Noyes 
unit,  the  women  of  the  University  Press 
have  already  made  and  sent  in  thirty-five 
knitted   sweaters  and   sixty-five   pairs 
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o!  socks,  as  well  as  a  dozen  other  gar- 
ments. A  number  of  the  women  also 
pledged  themselves  to  service  in  the 
Woman  Student  Army  Training  Corps, 


and  a  movement  was  organized  Xo  con- 
tribute regularly  to  the  support  of  one 
or  two  oiphan  children  of  France.  In 
foct  one  child  has  been  adopted. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 


The  United  States  Navy  in  under- 
taking to  build  up  by  the  end  of  1919  a 
force  of  upward  of  25,000  line  officers  for 
service  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the 
United  States  Government  established 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  School, 
Municipal  Pier,  Chicago.  Last  June 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  was 
approacned  indirectly  hy  the  authorities 
of  the  school  at  the  Pier  and  asked  to 
give  at  the  Universit}r  naval  preparatory 
courses  for  men  enlisted  but  not  yet 
called  to  that  school,  and  naturally 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  be  of  use 
to  the  country  in  this  way.  Accordingly, 
during  the  summer  four  intensive  naval 
preparatory  courses  were  given  by  the 
Department,  initially  of  two  weeks'  and 
later  of  three  weeks*  duration.  The 
work  was  from  three  to  five  hours  daily 
and  embraced  mathematics,  navigation, 
and  nautical  astronomy;  further,  in  the 
later  courses  instruction  was  given  in 
signaling,  both  semaphore  and  blinker. 
In  all,  about  550  men  were  handled  in 
these  courses. 

Beginning  with  the  Autumn  Quarter 
the  intention  was  to  hold  four  weeks' 
courses  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
University.  ,  However,  at  Uie  end  of 
September  the  authorities  of  the  Pier 
school  made  arrangements  with  the 
government  to  take  over  this  preparatory 
naval  work  as  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  Pier  school,  the  men 
being  sworn  in  to  government  service, 
in  regular  government  pay,  and  under 
naval  discipline.  Under  Uie  new  plan 
the  University  is  to  receive  every  fort- 
night a  company  of  100  men,  the  normal 
strength  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Unit 
thus  being  two  companies,  200  men  in  all. 

During  the  summer  instruction  in 
mathematics,  navi^tion,  etc.,  was  given 
by  E.  H.  Moore,  L.  E.  Dickson,  G.  A. 
Bliss.  E.  J.  Wilczynski,  J.  W.  A.  Youn^, 
R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  of  Brown  Um- 
versity,  and  W.  H.  Roever,  of  Wash- 
ington University,  the  last  two  being 
members  of  the  Department  for  the 
Summer  Quarter,  and  also  by  Miss  Alice 
Bache  Gould,  of  Boston,  Dr.  F.  D. 
Mumaghan,  of  Rice  Institute,  now  of 
Johns  Hopkins   University,   and   Mrs. 


M.  I.  Logsdon,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, various  graduate  students  and 
friends  of  the  Department  assisting  in 
the  conducting  of  the  large  sections, 
while  Quartermaster  E.  E.  Bohm,  of 
the  Pier  school,  was  sent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  signading.  During  the  first 
month  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  navigation,  etc., 
was  given  by  Miss  Gould,  now  of  the 
Department,  and  Messrs.  E.  H.  Moore 
ana  J.  W.  A.  Young,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Horwich,  Hacker,  Uhlir,  and  Harvey, 
detailed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Pier 
school.  Tlie  bluejackets  were  quartered 
at  the  Del  Prado  Hotel  in  diarge  of 
Messrs.  Ulrich,  Bohm,  Price,  and  Elder, 
petty  officers  detailed  by  the  Pier  for 
this  purpose  and  to  give  instruction  in 
drill,  seamanship,  and  signaling.  Ensign 
C.  W.  Schick,  enrolling  officer  of  the 
school  at  the  Pier,  reviewed  the  unit 
every  Saturday  morning  at  11:30  a.ic. 

From  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson's 
commanding  officer  at  Washington  Dr. 
Luckhardt  received  the  following  letter 
November  7,  191 8:  "We  have  heard 
nothing  from  Carlson  himself,  but  we 
have  a  cablegram  from  Major  Street, 
who  was  with  Carlson,  to  the  effect  that 
he  landed  in  France  on  October  28.  I 
am  supposing  that  Carlson  also  landed 
about  that  time.  Carlson  has  done 
remariuibly  good  work,  as,  of  course,  we 
knew  he  would,  and  he  has  been  com- 
mended by  General  Ireland  in  very 
strong  terms.  When  I  first  met  General 
Ireland  here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  he 
mentioned  the  excellent  work  which 
both  Carlson  and  Shaffer  had  ^one  in 
England  and  France  respectively.  Carl- 
son's woric  consisted  mainly  in  tracing 
down  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  or 
trouble  with  the  rationing  of  our  troops 
at  the  rest  camps  and  the  aviation 
squadrons  in  their  training  areas 
throughout  England.  Carlson  found 
our  troops  were  being  subsisted  upon  a 
ration  which  was  quite  inadequate,  and 
immediately  took  steps  to  have  it  in- 
creased in  amount  and  improved  in 
quality.  Carlson's  work  is  being  com- 
mended also  in  a  report  which  General 
Gorgas  is  now  writing." 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Convo- 
cation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  Tuesday,  December  17,  at  4:30 
P.M.  There  was  no  Convocation  Orator. 
The  President's  Convocation  statement 
was  somewhat  emphasized. 

The  award  of  honors  included  the  elec- 
tion of  six  students  to  membership  in 
the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  5;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  47;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  21;  The  Diviniiy 
School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  2; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  i ;  The 
Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  I ;  the  de^ee  of  Doctor  of  Law, 
2 ;  The  GraduaU  School  of  A  lis,  lAUrature, 
and  Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
4;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  i; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  7. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  preachers  for  the  winter 
quarter,  19 19,  are  as  follows:  January  5, 
Rev.  Chaiies  LeRoy  Goodell,  St.  Paul's 
M.E.  Church,  New  York;  January  12, 
Dr.  Goodell;  January  19,  Professor  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Union  Theolofl^ad 
Seminary;  January  26,  Dean  Wimam 
Wallace  Fenn,  Harvard  Divinity  School; 
February  2,  Dean  Fenn;  February  9, 
Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Central  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
February  16,  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
Brown  University;  February  23,  Pro- 
fessor Hugh  Black,  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  March  2,  Professor  Black; 
March  9,  Rev.  William  Coleman  Bitting, 
Second  Baptist  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
March  16,  Convocation  Sunday,  Rev. 
John  Douglas  Adam,  Hartford  llieologi- 
cai  Seminary. 


The  University  preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter,  1919,  are  as  follows: 
April  6,  Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch, 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.; 
April  13,  to  be  announced;  April  20, 
Rev.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York;  April  27, 
Dr.  Woelfkin;  May  4,  Professor  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York;  May  11,  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale  School  of  Reli- 
gion, New  Haven,  Conn.;  Majr  18,  Dean 
Brown;  May  25,  Bishop  William  Eraser 
McDowell,  Washington,  D.C.;  June  i, 
Bishop  McDowell;  June  8,  Convocation 
Sunday,  to  be  announced,      j^ 

Dr.  Ernst  Freund,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Public  Law,  bas  been 
awarded  the  Ames  prize  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  University  Law  School  for 
his  book  on  Standards  of  American  Legis- 
laUon,  recently  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  The  Ames  prize, 
named  after  a  former  dean  of  the  law 
school,  was  established  in  1898  by  Judge 
Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  who  is  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  *  It  consists  of  a 
bronze  medal  and  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  is  given  every  four  years  to  the  writer 
of  the  most  meritorious  law  Ji>ook  or 
legal  essay  written  in  English.  Among 
the  former  winners  of  the  prize  have  been 
Dean  John  H.  Wigmorc,  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Maitland,  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land. 

As  director  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  Mr.  Newman  MiUer,  who 
died  on  January  8  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  was  widely  known  to  publishers 
and  educational  leaders  and  writers. 
Before  assuming  the  directorship  in 
1900  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Albion  College,  had  been  secretary  of 
the  Correspondence-Study  Department 
in  the  Extension- Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  manager  of  the 
Recorder  Press  in  Albion,  Michigan. 
During  Director  Miller's  nineteen  years 
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of  service  the  Univenity  of  Chkago 
Press  has  been  brought  tb  its  present 
position'  as  the  largest  and  best-known 
university  press  in  the  country. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mr.  Miller  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Oikago  in 
the  piresent  Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Robert  Morss  |x»vett,  of  the 
Department  of  Engjish,  has  accepted 
the  ediUnrshtp  of  The  Dial,  the  offices 
of  wliich  were  recently  removed  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  Professor  Lovett 
has  b^  connected  with  the  University 
of  Chiogo  for  twenty-five  y^iirs,  coming 
as  an  instructor  to  the  Deparbnent  m 
Eni^ish  from  Harvard  University^  in  18^3. 
He  has  not  severed  his  connection  wiu 
the  University  but  will  return  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

''Education  and  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces"  was  the  sublet  of 
an  address  before  the  University  of 
Citiiaigo  Settlement  League  on  January 
21,  by  Assodate  Professor  Algernon 
Coleman,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Professor 
Coleman  has  recently  returned  from 
Paris,  where  for  ei^t  months  he  has 
been  executive  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  WoriL  in  the  Ameri- 
can camps  in  France  under  the  direction 
of  the  Y.M.CJV.  National  War  Work 
CoundL 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  bxttk  Language  and 
Literature,  gave  an  address  before  the  art 
and  literature  department  of  the  Chicago 
Woman's  Club  on  January  x5  and  the 
UniversitjL  Club  on  January  18,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  Spiritual  Suicide  of 
Germanv.''  Professor  Shorey  was  the 
Roosevdt  Exdumge  Professor  of  ffistory 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1913-14. 
He  has  recently  been  dected  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  ^ 

Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaug^ilin, 
Head  of  the  Dmartment  of  History,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  jpass  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
hdd  at  tJie  Abraham  Lincoln  Center, 
Chicago,  on  the  evening  of  January  12. 
Professor  McTjtughlin  gave  a  senes  of 
addresses  on  American  democracy  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and  some 
of  these,  together  with  papers  on  "  British 


and  American  RdatioDs,"  "Tlie  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  etc,  are  now  announced  for 
publication  in  book  form  under  the 
title  of  America  and  Briiaim.  Professor 
McLausJilin  will  be  the  orator  at  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convocation 
of  the  University  on  March  18,  19x9. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames  is  the  author  of 
The  New  Orikoiaxy,  puUished  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Professor  George  H.  Mead,'of  the  De- 
partment of 'Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
uty  of  Chicago,  who  is  president  of  the 
Chicago  City  Club,  was  made  diairman 
of  a  committee  of ^  fifty  reproenting  ten 
difoent  organizations  for  social  work,  to 
co-operate  with  dty  and  federal  officers  in 
the  suppression  of  vice  in  Chicago  and  Its 
environs. 

« 

The  latest' addition  to  the  series  of 
"Handbooks  of  Ethics  and  Religion" 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  is  Tike  Lj/s  irf  Pom/ by  Dr.  Ben jamm 
W.  Robinson,  who  is  professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Inteipretation 
in  iht  Chicago  Theological  Semmary. 

Professor  H.  Gideon  Wdls,  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  who  is  also 
director  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 
Memorial  Institute,  left  Oiicago  on 
October  ^o  for  special  medical  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion in  Roumania  and  Serbia.  Dr.  Wells 
has  already  sp^t  several  months  in 
Roumania  on  a  similar  misdon. 

The  mass  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  interest  of  the  United  War 
Work  movement  on  the  evening  of 
November  iz  was  chanced  to  a  goaeral 
University  cdebration  of  vict<My.  Vice- 
Preudent  James  R.  Angell  conducted  the 
meeting,  and  the  singing  was  led  by 
Daniel  Protheroe,  leader  of  the  Central 
Church  choir.  The  speakers  induded 
Captain  Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pditical  Sdence,  who  recently 
returned  from  six  months'  service  in  Italy 
as  head  of  a  commission  for  the  American 
Committee  on  Public  Information;  Rabbi 
Joseph  Stolx,  representing  the  Jewish 
Wdtare  Board;  Father  O'Brien,  rei»e- 
senting  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
National  Cathouc  Council;  Mrs.  Emma 
Byers,  of  the  Y.W.C.A.;  Maj<ff  Rqdey 
\i,  Dana,  U.S.A.,  commanding  officer  of 
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the  Student  Army  Tlnininf  Com  at  the 
University;  and  Rev.  Chanes  W.  CMlkevy 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  ChurcL 
Chicago.  There  were  special  reserved 
sections  in  the  hall  for  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps  and  the  Woman  Sti|dent 
Training  Corps,  and  great  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  throughout 
the  meeting. 

Among  the  recent  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Amrrican  Judicature  Society  is  one 
by  Dean  James  Pariier  Hall,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  on  the 
subject  of  The  SdeOion,  Tenure,  and 
Retiremeni  of  Judges, 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
published  A  History  nf  Suffrage  in  the 
Urnted  States,  by  Kirk  Porter. 

Tlie  Parents'  Association  of  the  High 
School  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  has  created 
a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  be  used  b^  that  student  in  the  Student 
Army  Traimng  Corp»  who  has  made  the 
most  satishxtory  record. 

"Democracy  in  En^^and  and  the 
United  States"  was  the  subject  of  the 
Wlliam  Vauj^  Moody  Lecture  dven 
at  the  University  of  CJhicago  by  Lord 
Chamwood  on  December  4.  ''The 
Proposed  League  of  Nations  as  It  Affects 
the  British  E&pire"  was  the  subject  of 
a  sacond  lecture  by  the  same  q;)dLker  on 
DeKmber  5. 

Captain  Charles  Edward  Merriam, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  who  was 
recently  Commissioner  to  Italy  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Infotmation,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  Chicago. 

Asfiodate  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Speaking,  who 
recently  returned  from  several  months' 
service  in  Europe  under  th»  auspices  of 
the  YM.C.A.,  nve  a  University  war 
lectuxe  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 


on  the  evening  of  November  26,  his  sub- 
ject being  ''fiitimate  Glimpses  of  Our 
Boys  in  France  and  Italy.' 


ft 


The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  met 
at  the  University  of  Cnicago  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  27,  and  28.  The  president  of  the 
Asfiodation  is  Ernest  Watson  Burgess, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University.  The  address  of  welcome  for 
the  University  was  given  by  ^ce- 
Presicknt  Junes  R.  An^ell  at  a  recq;>tion 
in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  The  presidential 
address,  on  "The  Cosmopolitan  Move- 
ment and  the  'New  Epock,'"  was  given 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  by  Pro- 
fessGft:  Burgess,  and  on  the  same  evening 
two  other  addresses  were  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Cnicago  Faculty 
— one  by  Dean  Shafler  Mathews,  of  thie 
Divinity  School,  on  "The  Hope  of  Worid- 
Reconstniction,"  and  one  bv  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  on  The  Omni- 
national  Orsanization  for  Permanent 
Peace,"  a  subject  on  which  he  has  con- 
tributed a  notable  article  to  the  December 
Journal  oj  Geology,  Other  sessions  were 
held  at  Hull-House  and  the  Oty  Oub  of 
Chicago.  At  the  convention  banquet  in 
the  Hotel  del  Prado  Frederick  Starr^  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  An^iropology  m  the 
University  of  Chicago,  spok^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Worid^  Center." 

Professor  John  Merll  Cdulter,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  is  i>i^<ient 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
I^fessors,  which  met  with  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  Baltimore  on  December  28. 
Professor  Coulter  is  also  president  of  the 
latter  association. 

The  death  of  George  Burman  Foster, 
Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  occurred  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago,  on  Decem- 
ber 22. 

A  memorial  service  for  Professor 
Foster  will  be  held  in  the  '^^^ter  Quarter. 
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THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  DEMOCRACY' 

By  ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  McLAUGHUN 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

To  speak  on  democracy  requires  some  courage  or  at  least  audacity 
if  the  speaker  expects  to  say  anything  new.  And  yet,  though  numberless 
essa3rs  have  been  written  and  countless  harangues  have  been  perpetrated, 
the  topic  will  not  down.  Today  it  stands  before  us  as  the  one  subject  of 
transcendental  importance;  the  world  has  put  on  the  trappings  of 
democracy  and  has  perhaps  accepted  its  philosophy.  A  war  has  been 
waged  with  the  strength  of  millions  to  make  democracy  safe  and  to  crush 
the  fell  spirit  of  autocratic  militarism.  Young  men  by  the  hundred 
thousand  lie  in  Flanders  fields  or  in  the  rugged  ravines  of  the  Argonne, 
mute  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  democratic  justice.  We  cannot  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  pass  along  unmindful  of  the  sacrifice,  heedless  of  the 
significance  of  the  great  conflict  which  took  young  men  from  college  halls 
to  offer  themselves  freely,  gladly,  not  alone  to  shield  us  from  physical 
danger,  but  to  save  for  us  and  our  children's  children  a  principle  and  an 
inspiration.  They  died  that  democracy  as  a  principle  of  life  might  be 
saved  and  given  new  vitaUty,  new  reality,  and  new  spirit.  If  we  are  to 
take  the  torch  from  their  fallen  hands,  we  must  hold  it  high  for  the  cause 
they  fell  for;  its  light  ought  not  to  be  obscured  by  darkened  counsels 
or  by  blind  unmindf  ulness. 

I  speak  of  a  rejuvenated  and  newly  inspired  democracy,  because,  if 
we  have  seen  democracy  at  its  full  stature,  we  may  question  its  vitaUty. 
If  we  have  faith  in  continuous  enlargement,  w«  may  have  confidence  in 
its  permanence,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  something  worth  dying  for, 

'Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convocation  of  the 
University  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  x8, 1919. 
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and,  what  is  more,  something  worth  living  for.  And  after  all  that  is  the 
great  human  question;  if  men  died  for  it,  will  the  rest  of  us  live  for  it  ? 

No  quality  or  condition  of  life  is  permanent ;  there  must  come  change. 
We  now  are  wondering,  however,  whether  in  our  effort  to  secure  what  we 
thought  most  essential  we  have  been  swept  on  by  a  tide  of  human 
passions,  which  has  deposited  us  at  the  feet  of  a  new  despotism,  which 
disregards  the  old  restraint  of  the  democratic  state  and  the  democratic 
society.  It  almost  seems  as  if  all  civilization  were  suffering  from  shell 
shock,  beset  by  dangers  of  aberration  and  psychical  derangement. 
Under  the  old  name  and  with  new  watchwords  are  men  to  fashion  a  new 
tyranny  or  is  there  to  come  a  refreshment  of  the  spirit  and  enlargement 
of  freedom  ?  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  of  Bolshevism  as  a  creed 
or  a  practice;  I  wish  only  to  remind  you  at  the  beginning  that  not  even 
democracy  can  stand  still,  and  to  present  the  possibiUty  that  it  faces  a 
new  peril.  Moreover  it  would  be  possible  to  show  from  history,  I  think, 
that  as  soon  as  men  are  quite  conscious  of  a  condition  or  have  reached  the 
fruition  of  their  hopes,  that  condition  is  already  crumbling,  possibly 
shattered  by  the  forces  released  to  safeguard  it.  If  democracy  after  its 
struggle  for  self-preservation  is  quite  content,  then  it  is  no  longer  quite 
alive;  it  may  go  down  before  new  vitaUties.  An  embalmed  democracy 
deserves  burial. 

Let  us  now  accept  as  sound  the  antithesis  between  autocracy  and 
democracy,  and,  to  understand  what  we  fought  for,  let  us  first  imderstand 
what  we  fought  against.  To  analyze  democracy  is  no  easy  task  because 
it  is  alive;  to  vivisect  democracy  is  harder  than  to  hold  an  autopsy  on 
autocracy. 

An  autocratic  government  is  one  recognizing  no  authority  beyond 
itself;  it  acknowledges  no  responsibility  to  externals.  Its  power  is 
spontaneous,  intrinsic,  or  inherent.  Its  main  reliance,  its  main  resting 
place,  is  force.  There  may  be  no  need  of  continuous  display  of  power; 
but  the  nature  of  the  institution  demands  the  self-will  of  the  autocrat 
and  the  obedience  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  autocrat  not  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  others,  but  to  bend  all  the  rest  to  his  will;  if  he  does 
not,  he  ceases  to  be  autocratic.  Necessarily,  the  state  and  the  govern- 
ment are  one;  Louis  XTV  was  quite  right  when  he  said  "L'^tat  c'est 
moil";  he  was  the  possessor  of  sovereignty,  and  sovereignty  is  the 
peculiar  possession  of  the  state. 

Autocracy  requires  segregation  for  safety.  If  there  is  a  divinity 
which  doth  hedge  a  king,  the  hedges  must  be  scrupulously  maintained. 
If  no  man  is  great  to  his  valet,  everything  must  be  done  to  shut  out  the 
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vulgar  from  the  sacred  presence  of  the  would-be  great.  Accessibility 
may  be  an  amiable  quality  in  a  king,  but  it  endangers  his  character  as 
an  autocrat;  he  must  be  kept  apart  from  the  conflicting  and  modifying 
currents  of  life.  I  do  not  maintain  that  all  autocrats  have  been  person- 
ally inaccessible;  but  to  the  extent  that  they  practice  accessibility  or  feel 
the  pull  of  anything  outside  themselves  they  cease  to  be  really  and 
primarily  autocratic. 

This  need  of  segregation  or  aloofness  rests  in  part  on  the  assumption 
of  superiority.  No  autocrat  doubting  his  own  wisdom  would  be  more 
than  a  whited  sepulcher,  though  I  admit  he  might  still  be  a  ravening  wolf. 
Any  recognition  by  an  autocratic  monarch  or  an  autocratic  aristocracy 
that  they  can  be  helped  by  the  opinion  of  others  undermines  their 
fortress.  They  are  of  bluer  blood  and  of  finer  clay.  To  strengthen 
this  position  of  authority  they  call  upon  God  as  the  source  of  their 
peculiar  superiority.  Because  of  this  superiority  they  must  cut  them- 
selves off  from  surrounding  life.  This  of  course  begets  a  degree  of 
insanity,  for  only  by  hiunan  contacts  can  one  remain  psychologically 
wholesome. 

Autocracy  leans  upon  deceit.  The  autocrat  need  not  always  be 
deceitful;  but  when  the  lion's  skin  runs  short  he  will  "eke  it  out  with  the 
fox's."  He  has  no  duty  but  to  serve  himself.  To  deceive  the  multitude 
can  be  no  sin  if  he  helps  himself  to  greater  security.  And  if  active  deceit 
is  not  always  needful,  secrecy  is  the  inevitable  companion  of  superiority 
and  aloofness.  So  closely  allied  are  stealth  and  secrecy  that  it  requires 
the  microscope  of  the  practiced  casuist  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
and  both  are  the  parents  of  intrigue. 

To  this  sum  of  the  virtues  of  autocracy  should  be  added  cruelty;  not 
perhaps  a  quaUty  necessarily  indulged  in.  But  how  is  one  to  judge  of 
cruelty  ?  If  one  maintains  aloofness  and  superiority,  how  can  one  know 
how  his  acts  torture  the  common  man?  No  one  can  retain  hiunan 
compassion  by  shutting  himself  off  from  hiunan  sympathy.  Sympathy 
is  certainly  denied  the  autocrat,  because  it  means  fellow-feeling,  and 
there  are  no  fellows;  all  are  his  underlings. 

I  have  not  been  contending  that  any  person  was  ever  a  perfect 
autocrat;  it  would  probably  not  be  hard  to  point  out  almost  perfectly 
functioning  autocratic  aristocracies.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
My  main  contention  is  that  there  was  a  nature  in  this  thing  we  are 
dissecting,  there  was  a  logic  in  its  life.  It  is  living  up  to  the  philosophy 
of  its  own  being,  living  up  to  the  impulses  of  its  own  life,  when  it  lives 
up  to  irresponsibility — ^irresponsibiUty  to  external  compulsion,  be  it 
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legal,  moral,  or  spiritual.  No  human  organization  has  as  such  a  higher 
law  than  the  law  of  self-preservation  and  self-expression,  and  the  law  of 
autocracy  must  be  that  of  self-consideration  and  that  alone.  To  the 
extent  that  it  considers  others  it  invalidates  itself. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  called  America  to  arms,  bidding  us  fight  against 
autocracy,  we  thought  at  first,  as  possibly  he  did,  of  the  encmnities  and 
cruel  wilfulness  of  autocratic  government.  We  were  justified  in  so 
thinking;  the  Kaiser  and  the  men  surrounding  him  displayed  to  the 
world  various  obvious  perils  in  a  government  whose  chieftain  spoke  of 
himself  as  the  commander  of  an  armed  nation  and  as  one  relying  on  the 
strong  arm  of  a  Teutonic  God.  But  we  soon  saw  more  than  this;  we 
saw  Germany  as  an  organized  nation  in  arms  playing  the  r6le  of  the 
autocrat  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  saw  her  practicing  irre- 
sponsibility, la3dng  international  law  aside,  using  brute  force  to  get  her 
way,  trampling  upon  her  inferiors,  indulging  in  intrigue,  using  frightful- 
ness  as  a  weapon.  She  could  not  acknowledge  the  binding  character  of 
moral  obligation,  she  could  not  accept  the  common  opinion  of  the  world 
without  recognizing  external  authority,  sdmething  above  her  own 
self-will.  No  nation  that  opposed  her  plans  merited  pity,  for  her  highest 
duty  was  to  herself.    She  was  typically,  logically,  adequately  autocratic. 

No  nation  can  adopt  a  form  and  principle  of  government  and  pladdly 
acquiesce  in  it,  without  tolerating,  probably  admiring,  the  philosophy  on 
which  such  government  rests.  The  character  of  a  people  is  bound  to 
show  itself  more  or  less  fully  in  the  scheme  of  political  order  with  Yrhidi 
it  is  content.  But,  generalization  aside,  no  one  can  doubt  the  S3rmmetry 
of  the  Teutonic  organization.  Germany  was  self-willed,  Germany  was 
superior,  Germany  relied  on  force,  Germany  would  not  permit  the 
crudities  of  outside  civilization  to  mar  her  own  KuUur,  Germany  must 
be  dominant,  not  co-operative.  When  Grey  asked  the  German  foreign 
office  in  1914  to  confer  and  discuss,  and  not  to  plunge  recklessly  into  war, 
the  request  was  pushed  haughtily  aside.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
self-will  of  a  superior  being  to  indulge  in  conversations.  The  outside 
world  today,  not  as  yet  recovered  from  its  amazement  and  its  indignation, 
is  questioning  whether  Germany  ever  will  be  in  a  condition  of  mind 
fitting  it  to  act  in  a  harmonious,  friendly,  and  companionable  way  with 
other  nations.  And  ^us  we  see  it  was  a  state  of  mind  the  world  fought 
against,  the  autocratic  state  of  mind — aloofness  which  begat  peculiar- 
ity and  obliquity — a  dehumanizing  because  an  uncompanionable  state 
of  mind.  An  Englishman  said  not  long  ago  that  the  "primary  fault  of 
Germany  was  ingrained  determination  not  to  permit  a  free  meeting  of 
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minds  between  people  and  people."  How  could  a  nation  permeated  by 
the  philosophy  of  autocracy  permit  free,  open,  cordial  interchange  of 
opinion,  the  building  up  of  a  community  of  sentiment  or  judgment  ? 

If  now  we  have  performed  this  hurried  autopsy,  we  may  take  up  the 
vivisection.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  For  democracy 
is  just  the  opposite  of  all  these  things,  and  if  it  be  intent  on  selt- 
preservation,  on  living  up  to  the  logic  of  its  own  being,  it  will  shun  the 
whole  philosophy  of  autocracy  as  it  would  the  plague. 

In  a  democracy  the  masses  of  the  people  are  supposed  to  participate 
in  their  own  government.  What  is  called  the  government  is  the  creature 
and  agent  of  the  state.  This  government  has  no  inherent  power,  nothing 
intrinsically  its  own.  The  center  of  its  character  is  responsibility  to  the 
main  body  of  the  people.  All  authority  is  a  trust.  The  justification  of 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government  is  that  it  is  natiu*al,  not  artificial; 
governmental  action  is  supposed  to  conform,  and  in  a  perfect  democracy 
will  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  men  always  choose  aright,  but  only  that  they  strive  to  satisfy  natiutd 
desires. 

Democratic  government  is  responsive  government.  Whether  men 
always  choose  correctiy  or  know  their  own  needs  better  than  a  selected 
few  can  tell  them  is  not  now  the  question.  Democracy's  justification 
of  itself  is  that  it  is  natiual  and  that  there  are  tides  of  human  impulse 
sweeping  through  the  masses  of  men,  instinctive  longings  and  cravings 
to  which  government  must  respond.  No  extraneous,  superimposed, 
semidetached  government,  above  all  not  one  tainted  with  irresponsibility, 
can  be  sensitive  to  the  developing  needs  of  mankind. 

I  shall  not  however  longer  dwell  upon  democracy  merely  as  a  form  of 
government.  No  one  can  speak  for  a  moment  of  political  machinery 
without  finding  himself  beginning  to  wander  into  life  beyond  the  borders 
of  mere  mechanism.  So  closely  associated  are  the  assumptions  of 
political  democracy  with  the  activities  and  spirit  of  everyday  life,  so 
intimate  are  political  forms,  if  they  be  more  than  form,  in  their  reactions 
on  daily  conduct,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  character 
of  the  people  from  the  nature  of  its  government.  It  is  a  simple  truism 
to  assert  that  only  a  democratic  people  can  establish  and  manage  a 
democratic  government;  and  the  reverse  is  also  true:  that  a  thoroughly 
democratic  government  demands  for  its  own  preservation  the  practices 
and  living  principles  of  democratic  society.  So  all-permeating  is  a 
principle  of  political  organization,  or  so  single  are  the  thoughts  of  men, 
that  the  logic  of  a  political  system  affects  ethical  conceptions,  social 
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relationships,  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  theological  tenets. 
Modem  theology,  for  example,  is  the  theology  of  democratic  brotherhood 
coupled  with  freedom  of  the  individual  striving  to  make  his  own  active 
God,  just  as  the  foimders  of  Puritanism  established  their  church  on 
contract,  elaborated  a  contractual  political  philosophy,  and  boimd 
Almighty  God  by  his  own  constitutional  covenants. 

As  democratic  government  is  responsible  government,  acknowledging 
that  power  and  authority  rest  on  consent  and  agreement,  so  it  inculcates 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  every  member  of  the  state.  Unless  the 
individual,  recognizing  the  ethical  principle  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
state  rests,  is  prepared  to  shoulder  his  burden  and  do  his  part,  that 
theory  remains  a  theory.  It  is  of  course  naturally  a  matter  of  degree; 
but  nothing  less  than  complete  and  full  response  to  obligations  is  con- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  thoroughly  popular  government.  Here  we 
reach  another  justification  of  the  democratic  system.  It  suggests 
responsibility  in  each  individual,  and  not  only  the  need  of  doing  for 
himself,  but  of  living  for  others.  The  autocratic  state  normally  suggests 
that  men  must  trust  to  superiors;  democracy  implies  self-reliance  and 
social  obligation.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  popular  state  actually  stimu- 
lates this  feeling  of  obligation,  this  duty  to  act  and  to  live  in  social  order, 
then  the  state  by  its  very  nature,  by  the  logic  of  its  being,  by  the  necessity 
of  self-realization,  awakens  the  most  fimdamental  of  human  virtues. 
Irresponsibility  is  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  corroding  and  poisonous 
of  sins.  It  is  the  basis  of  crime  and  social  decomposition.  In  the 
political  order,  not  to  vote  is  a  sin  against  the  holy  ghost  of  democracy. 

Democracy  rests  on  faith.  It  confides  in  the  fundamental  validity 
of  human  nature.  It  beUeves  that  men  can  be  trusted,  and,  while  they 
may  fall  into  error,  they  will  naturally  on  the  whole  seek  out  the  good. 
Its  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  philosophy  of  optimism;  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  it  should  have  arisen  in  its  modem  form  in  America, 
where  men  are  perhaps  optimistic  because  they  are  democratic,  but 
certainly  are  democratic  because  they  are  optimistic.  Once  again  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  realm  of  ethics  and  even  theology.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  modem  American  democracy  should  have  its  rise  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  Virginian  who  had  broken  away  from  the  old-fashioned 
views  of  theology  and  religion,  and  looked  upon  the  creator  of  the 
universe  as  a  father  who  was  interested  in  the  lives  of  his  children,  rather 
than  as  a  judge  who  was  intent  upon  condenming  them  to  everlasting 
fire.  Until  130  or  140  years  ago,  men  were  accustomed  to  look  backward 
to  the  "  Golden  Age'';  but  with  the  coming  in  of  a  democratic  spirit  and 
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democratic  institutions,  and  especially  with  their  development  and , 
mifolding,  there  came  a  realization  that  the  Golden  Age  might  be  reached 
as  a  result  of  human  endeavor,  as  men  came  to  have  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  fellows.  If  we  should  once  reject  the  belief  that  men 
can  be  trusted,  if  we  should  lose  our  faith,  we  should  lose  our  impulse 
for  betterment;  one  of  the  most  helpful,  perhaps  the  most  stimulating, 
element  in  American  Ufe  would  disappear  behind  the  clouds  of  doubt  or 
despair.  The  one  thought  we  always  have,  even  when  not  wholly 
conscious  of  it,  is  that  men  are  capable  of  progress  and  that  the  future 
surely  contains  within  itself  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things  than  we 
now  see  about  us.  In  all  that  we  do,  we  are  inspired  by  the  belief  that 
little  by  little,  step  by  step,  men  are  lifting  themselves  to  a  higher  stage 
of  civilization  and  to  a  higher  plane  of  character.  The  autocratic  or 
oUgarchic  state,  by  the  very  logic  of  its  being,  loses  the  inspiration  that 
comes  from  faith.  Faith  and  autocracy  are  enemies,  and  the  very  system 
of  the  state  suggests  content  with  a  static  condition,  not  to  say  despair, 
rather  than  movement  toward  a  better  and  brighter  future. 

If  we  speak  more  simply  and  in  the  terms  of  practical  politics,  this 
faith  foundation  of  the  democratic  state  means  that  on  the  whole  there 
is  no  surer  criterion  for  what  is  wise  in  political  action  than  the  judgment 
of  the  main  body  of  the  people.  If  there  is  no  such  faith,  then  democracy 
of  the  popular  state  is  a  hollow  sham.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  are 
perfect  in  the  mass,  for  they  cannot  well  be  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
individually  perfect.  It  simply  means  that  the  judgments  of  the  whole 
are  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  the  surest  guides  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
whole.  As  faith  in  the  quaUty  of  the  masses  of  men  is  an  inspiration  to 
each  one  of  us  individually  and  affects  our  temperament  in  all  matters 
of  social  life,  so  the  faith  which  is  reposed  in  the  individual  man  helps 
to  make  him  more  worthy  of  confidence.  If  one  believes  that  other  men 
have  no  faith  in  him,  he  must  almost  surely  lose  faith  in  himself. 

"Was  there  not,"  says  Merely,  "a  profound  and  far-reaching  truth 
wrapped  up  in  Goethe's  simple  yet  really  inexhaustible  monition,  that  if  we 
would  improve  a  man,  it  would  be  well  to  let  him  believe  that  we  already  think 
him  that  which  we  would  have  him  to  be.  "* 

Democracy  has  been  called  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  hope.  As 
Jefferson  said,  men  have  the  natural  right  to  "pursue  happiness." 
Unhopeful  democracy  does  not  amount  to  anything.  If  it  does  not  aid 
in  the  development  and  improvement  of  himian  beings,  there  is  no  reason 

*  "Essay  on  Carlylc,"  MisceUanieSf  Vol.  I.,  p.  192. 
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why  we  should  take  a  consuming  interest  in  its  success  or  failure.  This 
belief  in  progress  was  the  foundation-thought  of  Jeffersonian  democracy 
— that  men  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  an  expensive  and  elaborate 
government,  given  the  opportunities  of  the  free  and  open  continent  of 
America,  would,  under  natiutd  processes,  rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  exist- 
ence, and  decade  by  decade,  or  rather  century  by  century,  work  out  a 
more  glorious  destiny.  Henry  Adams  pictured  Jefferson  as  saying  to 
himself:  "If  fifty  years  hence  the  average  man  shall  invariably  argue 
from  two  ascertained  premises  where  he  now  jimips  to  a  conclusion  from 
a  single  supposed  revelation — ^that  is  progress!  I  expect  it  to  be  made 
here,  under  our  democratic  stimulants,  on  a  great  scale,  until  every  man 
is  potentially  an  athlete  in  body  and  an  Aristotle  in  mind."  In  speaking 
of  the  characteristic  optimism  of  the  Americans  of  one  hundred  years 
ago  and  more,  Adams  said: 

If  the  priests  and  barons  who  set  their  names  to  Magna  Charta  had  been 
told  that  in  a  few  centuries  every  swine-herd  and  cobbler's  apprentice  would 
write  and  read  with  an  ease  such  as  few  kings  could  then  command,  and  reason 
with  a  better  logic  than  any  university  could  thai  practice,  the  priests  and 
barons  would  have  been  much  more  incredulous  than  any  man  who  was  toM  in 
1800  that  within  another  five  centuries  the  plough-boy  would  go  a-field  whistling 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven  and  figure  out  in  quaternions  the  relation  of  his  furrows. 

This  recognition  that  faith  is  our  soul's  salvation,  is  the  cause  of  our 
anxiety  in  these  passing  days — not  that  we  fear  for  our  property,  not 
that  we  are  afraid  of  national  discomfiture,  not  that  we  stand  sponsor 
for  any  given  international  or  even  for  any  particular  economic  system — 
but  that  we  fear  for  the  philosophy  of  our  daily  life,  fear  that  we  may 
be  robbed  of  our  faith,  fear  that  we  may  stand  naked  and  unarmed  in 
the  presence  of  facts  appearing  to  demonstrate  that  men  are  not 
sufficiently  wise,  generous,  magnanimous,  and  self-restrained  to  move 
steadily  forward  toward  the  goal  of  their  own  greater  good. 

Democracy  rests  upon  education.  Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  a  perfectly  simple  state  with  narrow  limits  you  might  have  democracy 
without  very  much  intelligence,  but  in  the  complexity  of  modem  life 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry  forward  the  affairs  of  popular  govern- 
ment without  wide  and  sound  education.  We  sometimes  wonder,  not 
so  much  whether  men  are  morally  capable  of  living  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, as  whether  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  actually  solving 
the  problems  of  modem  life  and  managing  public  affairs  for  the  common 
good.  Society  has  become  so  intricate,  there  are  so  many  interrelations 
and  interdependendes,  that  we  are  sometimes  staggered  at  the  very 
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prospect  and  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  find  intellectual  solutions  for 
our  problems. 

Because  of  some  vague  appreciation  of  these  responsibilities  of 
popular  government,  the  American  people  have  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  schools  and  colleges.  There  has  appeared  at  times  to  be  even 
a  strange  contradiction  between  the  unstinted  force  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  and  the  attitude  of  mind,  or  what  seemed  to  be  the  attitude 
of  mind,  of  the  average  American.  Certainly  until  a  short  time  ago  the 
average  business  man  and  the  great  body  of  persons  who  had  not  them- 
selves received  college  education  were  inclined  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
any  form  of  study  which  would  not  give  inunediate  practical  assistance 
in  the  business  of  making  a  living.  The  educated  man  was  looked  upon 
as  quite  a  superfluity  in  public  affairs;  and  the  theorist  and  even  the 
expert  were  considered  abnormalities.  The  early  life  on  the  frontier, 
leading  men  to  think  that  the  greatest  achievement  was  to  overcome  the 
tangible  and  most  immediate  obstacles  of  nature,  prompted  them  to 
look  almost  with  disfavor  on  an3rthing  that  was  not  adapted  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  wilderness.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this,  hardly  were  these 
western  settlements  made,  hardly,  as  Tyler  says  of  the  early  New 
Englanders,  were  the  stumps  brown  in  their  earliest  harvest  field,  or  had 
the  wolves  ceased  to  howl  about  their  nightly  habitations,  when  they 
determined  to  foimd  schoob  and  colleges  and  give  their  children  the 
opportunity  of  education.  The  reason  for  this  inconsistency,  if  such  it 
were,  is  to  be  f oimd  partly  in  this  imconsdous  realization  that  democracy 
depends  upon  an  intelligent  public,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  on  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  forward-looking,  and  if  the  early  American  had  no  ancestors, 
he  had  at  least  posterity.  If  he  had  no  past,  the  future  belonged  to 
himself  and  above  all  to  his  children. 

But  when  I  have  said  that  democracy  rests  on  education,  and  prompts 
wealthy  men  to  endow  schoob  and  colleges  and  leads  the  public  to  pour 
out  its  money  in  educational  undertakings,  I  have  been  dwelling  only  on 
education  in  the  very  formal,  though  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  more  important  truth  is  that  democracy  is  itself  educating.  The 
duties  to  which  meh  are  called,  the  matters  which  each  individual  man 
isf asked  to  consider,  in  themselves  demand  thought.  Any  social  or 
political  system  which  asks  the  individual  man  to  think  is  in  the  highest 
d^ee  educating.  We,  as  collegians,  probably  believe  that  the  human 
race  will  move  forward  by  men  learning  to  think  and  to  think  correctly. 
If  men  cannot  learn  to  think  and  to  think  correctly,  there  b  little  if  any 
hope  for  developing  humanity.    Democracy,  therefore,  has  its  chiefest 
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justification  in  that  it  suggests,  or,  as  I  have  said,  actually  requires 
thought.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  democracy  and  efficiency.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  democracy  is  naturally  wasteful  and  heedless,  and  does 
not  pass  laws  or  execute  them  with  the  care,  judgment,  or  pH-ecision  f oimd 
under  an  autocratic  system.  If  we  should  appraise  a  pohtical  system  by 
the  cleverness  of  its  legal  adjustments,  by  the  precision  and  adroitness 
with  which  its  laws  are  prepared  and  enforced,  or  even  by  their  actual 
adaptation  to  the  more  evident  needs  of  society  at  a  given  moment,  we 
might  well  think  that  some  government  of  superior  beings,  if  they  could 
be  found,  might  deserve  more  confidence  than  the  populace.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  accept  that  criterion.  We  must  measure 
democracy  by  men,  not  by  legislation.  It  is  far  better  that  men  should 
do  things  for  themselves  than  that  others  should  do  things  for  them,  even 
though  others  might  succeed  in  doing  those  things  better.  Progress 
must  come  from  human  effort,  and  above  all  from  the  effort  to  think. 
"In  the  free  state,"  said  the  French  philosopher,  Montesquieu,  "it  does 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  whether  men  think  things  out  correctiy 
or  incorrectiy.    The  important  thing  is  that  they  think  at  all." 

At  times  in  the  course  of  heated  elections,  when  compUcated  ques- 
tions of  state  are  involved,  we  doubt  whether  the  untrained  pubUc  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  actual  issues.  The  truth  simply  is  that 
in  a  free  state  it  does  not  make  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  difference 
whether  a  question  is  thought  out  correctly  or  not,  if  men  by  their 
responsibilities  are  tempted  to  think  about  things  which  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  thought  about.  There  is  no  great  elevating  effect  to  be 
derived  from  thinking  on  subjects  that  are  quite  easily  comprehended. 
The  educational  and  uplifting  force  comes  from  reaching  out  for  ideas 
and  logical  principles  just  a  little  bit  beyond  our  reach;  and  it  is  this 
reaching,  this  effort  to  do  what  one  has  not  done  before,  this  attempt  to 
grasp  what  is  perhaps  unattainable,  that  is  most  desirable.  It  is  better 
that  men  should  reach  and  fail  to  grasp  than  never  to  have  reached  at  all. 

Democracy  is  fimdamentally  a  matter  of  human  relationships.  I 
have  been  contending  that  possibly  its  chiefest  valile  resulted  from  its 
necessary  reactions  upon  the  individual  man.  But  democracy  as  we  have 
come  to  conceive  it  is  not  an  individual  thing  at  all.  Individualism 
and  democracy  are  hostile  one  to  the  other;  for  individualism  means 
irresponsibility,  self-will,  detachment.  And  still  democracy  demands 
freedom;  it  cannot  survive,  it  does  not  exist,  imder  the  weight  of  super- 
imposed burdens  as  distinguished  from  self-imposed.   Democracy  without 
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duties  is  either  anarchical  or  dead.  There  are  two  kinds  of  morality 
in  the  world  and  only  two;  and  one  of  them  is  not  morality.  Obedience 
in  response  to  externally  applied  compulsion  need  not  be  termed  a 
virtue;  though  at  times  it  is  needed  to  restrain  the  criminal-minded  man 
or  the  criminal-minded  state,  obedience  is  necessitated  by  immorality. 
Only  internal  compulsion,  or  obedience  to  one's  own  inner  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, is  real  morality.  Now  elementally  such  is  the  ethics  of  the 
democratic  state.  It  calls  on  men  to  assume  burdens,  to  compel  them- 
selves, to  act  rightly  and  justly  because  they  believe  in  right  and  justice. 

There  is  a  perilous  notion  abroad  in  the  land  that  we  should  imitate 
Germany  and  rear  passive  obedience  to  external  order  into  exalted  virtue^ 
and  that  by  discipline,  training,  command,  we  should  create  character. 
This  is  all  at  variance  with  democratic  philosophy  and  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  educational  system.  Modem  education  has  thriven 
and  justified  itself  by  seeking  to  release  faculties,  to  develop  self- 
conmiand,  to  awaken  self-reliance,  to  establish  responsibility  to 
unimprison  the  real  self  of  the  pupil.  Our  educational  system  and 
philosophy  have  been  justified  in  the  crisis.  The  yoimg  men  from  our 
college  halls  flocking  unbidden  to  officers'  training  camps  showed  intel- 
lectual keenness  and  eagerness;  they  showed  power  in  analyzing  prob- 
lems, showed  readiness  to  assume  unwonted  duties  of  command  because 
they  had  been  led  by  freedom  of  college  life  and  college  teaching  to 
command  themselves.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  capacity 
for  responsible  leadership  amazed  the  world  and  filled  us  with  merited 
pride.  In  the  terrible  battles  on  the  Meuse  and  in  the  Argonne,  young 
fellows  but  a  year  or  two  out  of  college,  working  over  an  imknown 
terrain,  leading  a  body  of  unskilled  men,  their  superior  officers  sick  or 
wounded  or  dead,  carried  the  burdens  of  terrifying  responsibility  with 
a  calm  and  coiu*ageous  strength  which  is  one  of  the  soul-stirring  facts 
of  the  war. 

This,  I  maintain,  was  the  outstanding  lesson  of  the  war.  The 
German  soldier  doubtless  had  a  consuming,  almost  a  fanatical  love  of  his 
race  and  his  fatherland,  and  I  would  not  rob  the  fallen  soldiers  of  their 
meed  of  praise,  if  it  is  needed,  for  their  readiness  to  sacrifice.  But  to 
my  mind  the  great  inspiring  sight  was  the  rise  of  free  peoples  to  struggle 
unbidden  for  justice,  their  readiness  to  offer  their  lives  for  uncompelled 
duty.  And  possibly  the  most  wholesome  and  uplifting  sight  of  all  was 
the  way  in  which  the  free  peoples  of  the  free  British  empire — in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  South  Africa — nations  nourished  in 
freedom,  rose  almost  to  a  man  to  perform  prodigies  of  valor  on  the  fields 
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of  death.  For  it  gave  us  new  assurance  that  empires  could  be  reared  on 
freedom  and  that  men  would  not  cravenly  steal  to  safety  behind  the 
curtain  of  irresponsibility.  The  bo3rSy  too,  that  went  from  these  haUs 
and  other  college  haUs  openly,  frankly,  welcoming  danger,  welcoming  it 
with  the  pathetic  high-heartedness  that  wrung  our  own  souls,  proved  to 
us,  if  proof  were  needed,  the  compelling  power  of  duty.  You  may 
lament  that  we  were  so  slow;  you  may  complain  because  we  did  not  go 
into  the  war  sooner;  you  may  believe  that  delay  was  in  the  long  run 
wasteful  of  life ;  but  as  for  me,  I  know  of  no  more  inspiring  fact  in  history 
than  the  calm,  though  slow,  deliberation  of  a  hundred  million  people 
making  up  their  own  minds  to  do  what  they  believed  ought  to  be  done. 
If,  as  Thiers  once  said,  a  free  state  is  a  moral  being  that  thinks  before  it 
acts,  America  was  a  free  state;  it  was  not  under  the  bondage  of  sudden 
passion  or  hatred  or  fear,  not  the  victim  even  of  blind  nationalistic 
patriotism,  but  only  the  slave  of  meditation  and  self-imposed  obligation. 
Half  the  virtue  of  our  conduct,  half  the  value  of  our  lesson  to  a  desperate 
world,  would  have  been  lost  if  we  had  plunged  ahead  with  battle-mad 
passion  for  revenge  or  reparation. 

Freedom  begets  responsibility;  freedom  creates  duties;  freedom 
binds  men  together  in  fellowship.  This  is  only  one  of  those  paradoxes 
of  which  human  life  is  full.  The  student  of  the  philosophy  of  society 
knows  that  society  flourishes  on  mutually  supporting  contradictions. 
So  democracy,  calling  upon  the  individual  to  live  and  act,  is  at  war  with 
irresponsible  individualism.  One  of  our  colleagues,  with  a  wit  suited  to 
Sydney  Smith  or  a  regenerated  Voltaire,  once  defined  an  afternoon 
reception  as  a  clever  social  device  for  giving  the  least  possible  pleasure 
to  the  largest  possible  number.  I  may  stop  to  say  that  even  the 
afternoon-reception  variety  of  democracy  is  at  least  as  praiseworthy  as 
the  more  decorous  and  not  less  formal  autocracy.  For  if  democracy 
at  Us  worst  is  but  an  uncomfortable  and  perhaps  uncomforting  elbowing 
and  pushing  for  the  ices  and  cakes,  resulting  in  the  least  possible  grati- 
fication to  the  multitude,  autocracy  at  its  best^  that  is,  acting  most  whole- 
heartedly in  response  to  the  law  of  its  own  being,  seeks  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  the  smallest  possible  number. 

But  the  afternoon  reception  does  not  typify  real  democracy,  for 
democracy  connotes  co-operation  and  relationships.  Individualism  is 
the  result  of  disintegration;  its  motive  is  detachment.  Democracy  b 
association.  You  cannot  take  a  man  out  into  the  wilderness  and  leave 
him  with  the  admonition  that  he  be  a  good  democrat.  Democracy 
requires  companionship,  and  it  lives  and  flourishes  on  interchange;  if  it 
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is  alive,  it  is  nourished  by  companionability.  Without  contacts,  nay 
without  wholeness,  without  social  solidarity,  it  is  only  partly  itself.  If 
a  neighborhood,  a  nation,  a  college,  is  divided  into  groups  that  are  self- 
willed,  self-seeking,  uncommunicative,  it  is  not  democratic — ^for  mere 
poverty  or  mere  simplicity  or  mere  unsophistication,  though  often  called 
the  elements  of  democracy,  are  not  so  at  all.  You  cannot  have — ^need 
I  say  it  ?  you  cannot  have  popular  government,  popular  determination; 
you  cannot  have  popular  anything,  without  a  populace  which  feels 
itself  a  whole. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  vexed  question  of  social  equality  or  indeed 
on  equality  at  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  future,  if  democracy  ever 
reaches  perfection,  equality  will  be  considered  an  essential  attribute. 
There  is  no  equality  in  nature,  and  an  artificially  imposed  equality  can 
scarcely  be  called  democratic.  The  whole  subject  is  so  full  of  perplexing 
and  alluring  difficulties  that  I  should  need  another  hour  to  discuss  them; 
and  that  discussion  you  must  be  spared.  Some  things  however  are 
obvious.  Democracy,  as  we  have  known  it,  has  mea^t  progress  and 
opportunity,  not  an  unvarying  dead-level  achievement;  it  has  rested  on 
thrift  and  enterprise  and  individual  judgment  and  energy;  it  has  given 
or  allowed  its  rewards,  doubtless  over-lavishly,  to  shrewdness  and 
individual  skill.  But  a  society  which  does  not  prompt  men  to  move  and 
to  exert  themselves  can  scarcely  survive.  Equality  before  the  law  we 
all  acknowledge  as  a  necessity,  and  if  it  is  not  a  reality  it  must  be  made 
so,  a  real  equality  before  the  bar  of  justice. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  in  America,  and  most  notably  since  men 
began  to  pour  in  eager  armies  through  the  passes  of  the  Appalachians  to 
seize  upon  the  lands  of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  to  develop  its  resources, 
success  has  been  the  outstanding  word  in  American  civilization.  Every 
schoolboy  was  urged  to  win  success  in  life,  and  generally  the  thought 
was  of  pecuniary  success.  It  is  s3anptomatic  of  recent  America  that  that 
word  no  longer  holds  it3  dominating  position,  and,  if  it  is  used,  connotes 
something  new.  The  winning  of  a*  great  fortune  is  not  now  looked  upon  - 
as  the  only  success  in  life,  if  it  be  success  at  all;  and  the  holders  of  vast 
wealth  are  judged  by  others  and  they  judge  themselves  by  the  skill  and 
wisdom  and  public  spirit  with  which  they  give  their  money  away.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  this  attitude  toward  the  amassing  of  fortunes  will 
develop  in  the  days  to  come,  or  how  far  men  should  be  deterred  or 
restrained  in  their  efforts  to  make  and  control  money  and  more  money. 
And  I  think  we  do  not  need  to  know.  We  do  know  that  society  lives 
and  is  changing  before  our  eyes  and  that  there  is  a  deepening  sense  of 
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social  responsibility  in  the  minds  of  the  fortunate  and  the  prosperous. 
After  all  is  said,  responsibility  is  the  word  and  the  spirit  which  separates 
democracy  from  its  antagonist,  its  essential  enemy,  autocracy. 
Autocracy  is  selfishness,  superheated  self-will,  ingrained  indulgent 
individualism.  Democracy  cannot  be  self-centered,  grasping,  secluded, 
exclusive,  repelling.  Doubtless  we  are  entering  upon  a  stage  di£ferent 
from  that  created  by  the  frontier  life  of  the  American  people,  and 
service  is  supplanting  success.  It  is  moreover  not  alone  the  rich  that 
must  cherish  responsibility;  but  the  poor  as  well.  Or,  if  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  for  the  disappearance  of  real  poverty,  as  we  must  and 
may  hope,  the  less  fortunate  and  the  less  gifted  must  bear  their  share 
of  obligation  to  the  state,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  neighbors. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  industry  must  be  democratized  and  that  the 
process  is  going  on.  But  unless  we  have  passed  on  to  a  stage  of  mere 
negation,  such  democratization  does  not  involve  the  destruction  of 
expert  guidance  or  the  denial  of  s^propriate  pecuniary  reward;  it  does 
not  involve  domination  by  the  ignorant  and  the  incapable,  or  the 
benumbing  of  individual  initiative.  It  does  mean  probably  a  widening 
of  companionship,  a  strengthening  of  responsibility,  a  humanizing  and 
liberalizing  of  authority,  a  deepening  of  duty,  a  banishing  of  unintelligent 
enmity.  It  does  mean,  this  process  of  democratization,  an  integrating 
process,  a  wholesomizing  process,  based  on  a  sense  of  individual  self- 
respect  and  social  esteem.  Unless  the  past  has  led  us  quite  astray,  these 
are  the  natural  products  of  a  developing  humanity  imder  the  inspiriting 
suggestions  of  a  political  system  which  decries  wilfulness. 

The  industrial  revolution  began  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago;  it  has  shown  its  effects  clearly  only  through  the  past  seventy- 
five  years.  Only  during  the  past  one  himdred  and  fifty  years  has  modem 
inductive  science  been  applied  to  mechanical  invention  and  wrought  the 
marvelous  change  in  habit,  environment,  and  necessities  of  men.  Taken 
all  in  all,  this  was  probably  the  greatest  transformation  suffered  by  the 
human  race,  since  man  first  learned  to  make  fire.  Indeed  the  change 
from  tools  to  machinery  and  above  all  from  tools  to  machinery  driven 
by  non-himian  power,  may  be  considered  almost  as  momentous  as  the 
change  from  the  unaided  human  hand  and  claw  to  tools.  Count  this 
gross  exaggeration,  if  you  wish;  but  you  still  will  see  it  is  nothing  but 
sheer  folly  to  suppose  that  the  industrial  organization  of  society  is  to  find 
a  quasi-permanent,  himian,  and  satisfying  form  in  a  few  decades  after 
the  revolution  has  shown  its  results.  Ultimately,  doubtless,  society  will 
be  stabilized;  but  it  will  not  be  today  or  tomorrow.    The  most  we  have 
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the  right  to  demand  and  expect  is  that  the  social  rearrangements 
will  be  brought  on  by  reasonable  adjustment,  not  by  autocratic  brute 
force,  that  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  democracy  will  enable  men  to 
work  out  results  by  agreements  and  accommodations  and  intelligent 
consent. 

Publicity  is  the  weapon  of  democracy.  Not  only  is  secrecy  a  source 
of  danger,  but  it  is  in  itself  incompatible  with  popular  government. 
How,  pray,  can  people  have  opinions  about  things  they  know  nothing  of  ? 
And  if  there  is  no  opinion,  how  can  popular  government  exist  at  all  ? 
The  openness  of  democratic  life  sometimes  seems  to  militate  against 
privacy,  not  to  say  secrecy.  To  the  inquisitive  onlooker  we  appear  to 
direct  our  political  afifairs  by  mandates  issued  at  elections;  but  we  don't. 
We  govern  chiefly  by  pubhc  opinion,  and  if  congressmen  at  times  appear 
to  insulate  themselves  from  the  vulgus  and  not  to  know  what  people  are 
thinking,  we  are  justly  indignant.  A  democratic  government  cannot 
be  an  insulated  government,  cut  oflf  from  the  currents  of  life  for  two-  or 
four-year  periods,  although  men  at  Washington  often  appear  to  think  so. 
As  publicity  is  an  absolute  essential,  stealth  and  intrigue  are  impossible 
derivatives  from  democratic  philosophy.  I  do  not  mean  they  do  not 
exist.  I  mean  that  they  are  vices  gnawing  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
state;  they  are  the  weapons  of  a  mean  autocracy. 

There  is  now  on  foot  a  movement  for  Americanizing  the  immigrant. 
Plans  are  laid  for  inculcating  certain  knowledge,  extending  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  and  developing  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  Often,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  motive  of  this  effort  is  not  quite  clear.  Is  it  based  on 
some  fear  ?  Must  we  beb'eve  that  men  must  be  given,  if  only  by  forcible 
inoculation,  a  readiness  to  fight  for  the  flag  ?  Is  it  based  on  the  assvunp- 
tion  that  we  have  our  own  KuUuTy  high  above  all  other  brands,  which 
must  be  accepted  if  civilization  be  secure?  If  so,  I  am  not  confident 
of  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  or  the  moral  effects  of  the  effort.  But  I 
am  confident  that  social  integration  must  be  secured,  if  democracy 
survive;  disintegration,  intellectual  separateness,  differences  of  moral 
reactions  on  fimdamental  problems  of  living,  are  unsocializing  and  hence 
inconsistent  with  community  life  and  action.  There  must  be  under- 
standing, freedom  of  intercourse,  interchange  of  ideas  between  man  and 
man,  or  there  can  be  no  creation  of  a  common  purpose.  The  flag,  which 
we  may  all  ignorantly  worship,  must  be  the  symbol,  not  of  a  pugnacious 
patriotism,  but  of  the  common  possession  of  a  common  ideal. 
Democracy  without  community  in  things  of  the  spirit  is  gross,  material, 
and  nevertheless  unreal.    America  is  safe  as  a  democratic  reality  if  there 
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is  a  wide  and  deep  devotion  to  a  code  of  daily  morality;  if  there  is  no 
commonness,  waving  the  flag  is  of  little  value. 

For  this  reason  too  we  insist  now  on  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
not  because  it  is  better  than  others,  not  because  we  fear  that  the  civilisa- 
tion it  may  carry  with  it  is  imperiled,  not  because  of  any  mean  national- 
istic pride  or  envy  or  trepidation  or  enmity,  but  once  again  because 
communication  and  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  which  is  the  basis 
of  free  popular  government  are  necessary  if  we  would  nm^intain  and  build 
up  the  thing  our  boys  died  for,  the  thing  the  masses  of  the  plain  people 
are  praying  for.  The  old  saying,  "  divide  and  rule,"  was  the  watchword 
of  many  an  autocratic  system;  we  have  the  right  to  say  to  people  of  the 
would-be  popular  state,  ''unite  and  rule";  you  cannot  possess  your  own 
government  unless  you  as  a  whole  people  possess  yourselves. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  democratic  government  is  government  by 
the  majority;  but  that  is  a  deceitful  half-truth.  Or  we  hear  that  a 
minority  has  certain  rights  and  immunities  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority,  which  in  this  coimtry  is  restrained  by  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions. Neither  one  of  these  assertions  expresses  the  philosophic 
content  of  democracy.  In  a  free  state  the  majority,  by  the  nature  of 
the  state,  has  no  right  to  legislate  for  itself  alone.  Fifty-one  have  no 
inherent  authority  to  bully  forty-nine;  that  would  be  only  autocracy 
on  a  large  and  imwholesome  scale.  Democracy  rests  on  duty,  not  on 
privil^e,  and  that  is  the  lesson  for  both  minorities  and  majorities.  The 
notion  that  we  live  in  the  presence  of  a  persistent  dualism  of  majorities 
and  minorities  and  that  the  minorities  have  a  shield  and  buckler  pro- 
tecting them  from  molestation  may  be  partly  true  in  fact;  but  it  belies 
the  spirit  of  democracy  if  not  of  ever-changing  life;  it  is  in  part  a  relic 
of  the  half-democracy  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  principle  of 
an  imchanging  natural  law  that  cannot  be  moved  one  jot  or  one  tittle. 
By  the  implications  of  a  real  democracy,  minorities  and  individuals 
should  be  protected  by  the  principle  of  freedom,  by  the  duty  of  majorities 
to  be  responsible  for  others  and  not  self-seeking,  by  the  duty  of  minorities 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  public  needs. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  truly  popular  state  cannot  be  based  on 
dualism,  on  continuous  friction  between  fifty-one  and  forty-nine,  on 
authority  backed  by  protected  privilege,  or  on  unreasoning  power 
supported  by  majority  strength.  Need  I  repeat  again  that  democratic 
government  rests  upon  agreement;  that  is,  upon  processes  through  which 
men  come  to  common  imderstanding  ?  Life  is  not  rigid;  it  i3  a  series 
of  adjustments  and  accommodations.    A  real  democracy  is  constant 
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rearrangement,  adjustment,  and  assimilation.  Irrespective  of  l^al 
limitations,  minorities  must  have  their  rights — not  because  they  are 
protected  minorities,  but  because  they  are  portions  of  the  whole  and 
because  majorities  carry  responsibility  for  others.  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  democracy.  Jefferson  annoimced  that  acquiescence  in 
the  decision  of  majorities  was  the  vital  principle  of  republics;  but  the 
purpose  of  the  majority  to  be  right  must  be  reasonable.  That  is  the  sum 
of  the  whole  matter.  Democracy  is  not  consistent  with  irreconcilable 
minorities;  they  must  acquiesce;  and  the  power  of  the  larger  number 
is  to  be  guided  by  reason,  it  must  come  from  reasoning,  from  discussion, 
from  the  upbuilding  of  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  life.  Acqui- 
escence is  more  difficult  than  domination.  Such  is  the  lesson  which  the 
young  fledgling  democracies  of  eastern  Europe  must  learn  if  they  are  to 
hold  aloft  on  their  adventurous  flight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tyranny 
of  the  sans  ctdoUe  is  no  better  than  the  despotism  of  the  over-dressed. 
In  the  Gett3rsburg  address  Lincohi  appealed  for  a  new  birth  of 
freedom.  He  hoped  that  those  who  died  there,  those  that  offered  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion,  would  create  by  their  death  a  finer  spirit 
for  the  living.  He  hoped  that  America  would  go  on  with  a  fuller  life 
consecrated  to  freedom  and  justice.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been 
sadly  disappointed.  I  do  not  maintain  that  those  lives  were  given  in 
vain;  slavery  was  banished  and  the  nation  was  saved.  This  saving  of 
the  nation  by  willing  sacrifice  gave  strength  to  the  spirit  of  popular 
government;  it  gave  courage  and  hope  to  the  unrepresented  peoples  of 
Britain  and  other  states  of  Europe.  But  after  that  war  came  years  of 
petty  revengeful  politics;  and  the  men  of  America,  for  whom  the  heroes 
of  Gettysburg  perished,  turned  to  the  material  tasks  of  a  materialistic 
generation,  to  exploiting  the  natural  resources  of  the  continent,  as  if  life 
were  no  more  than  meat  or  the  body  than  raiment.  In  large  measure 
they  left  the  new  birth  of  freedom  to  the  none  too  tender  care  of  wrangling 
and  ambitious  party  leaders.  It  is  not  so  easy  now  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  hour,  because  the  west  is  gone;  and  it  must  not  be  done 
again,  if  democracy  was  worth  d3dng  for.  The  burdens  of  social  respon- 
sibilities lie  at  our  very  doors.  If  we  insist  on  putting  petty  politicians 
into  office  and  on  shimning  the  tasks  which  humanity  here  and  in  the 
world  at  large  has  thrust  upon  us,  we  shall  shame  the  cause  for  which  we 
fought  and  court  disaster.  Momentous  as  our  victory  in  France  may 
be,  momentous  in  overturning  Europe,  in  banishing  autocracy,  possibly 
even  more  important  is  the  effect  upon  ourselves.  Are  those  conquests 
by  that  maddening  reacting  perversity  which  muddies  the  whole  stream 
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of  history,  to  make  us  vain,  nationalistic,  and  domineering,  or  is  there 
to  be  a  freshening  of  life,  a  clarification  of  character  ? 

This  war,  we  have  asserted,  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy; 
but  democracy  can  be  safe  only  if  it  is  democratic.  The  great  question 
before  the  world  today  is  whether  America  will  play  whole-heartedly  the 
r61e  of  a  democratic  nation.  That  is  the  center  of  the  whole  world- 
problem.  Democracy  as  a  spirit,  a  spirit  partly  b^otten  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  a  theory  of  politiod  organization,  has 
shown  itself  masterful,  conquering,  almost,  it  would  seem,  irresbtible. 
Thrones  have  been  overturned,  the  secret  chancelleries  of  nations  have 
been  opened  to  the  gaze  of  an  irreverent  public,  dynasties  have  dis- 
appeared, wilful  autocratic  over-lords  have  fled  into  the  darkness.  From 
the  days  when  America,  acknowledging  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  annoimced  that  governments  obtain  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  mills  of  the  gods  have  been  grinding  not 
slowly  but  exceeding  fine.  It  is  easy  enough  for  mole-eyed  materialists 
to  talk  of  territories  and  markets  and  economic  penetrations  and  mailed 
fists  and  national  armies  and  tribal  gods;  but  the  world  has  been  changed 
under  the  hammering  insistence  of  a  principle  of  human  life.  Once  and 
again,  and  most  plainly  last  of  all,  democracy  has  risen  in  its  armed  might 
and  hurled  itself  against  its  enemy.  But  its  victories  have  on  the  whole 
been  silent  victories,  untroubled  by  the  din  of  physical  warfare,  imsullied 
by  hvunan  sacrifice.  The  real  struggle  has  been  continuous,  iminter- 
mitting,  most  real  when  most  imnoticed.  Democracy  overthrew 
autocracy  because  it  was  life  fighting  with  death,  or  youth  with  age. 
Autocracy  was  beaten  in  the  war  because  it  was  beaten  as  a  principle  of 
living,  as  a  reality,  before  the  war  began.  Wars  only  register  conquests. 
Men  and  women  that  can  read  and  think  should  see  this  thing  plainly. 
You  fight  in  vain  against  a  tide  of  hvunan  progress. 

And  now  that  America  has  won,  what  will  she  do — ^America  who, 
cherishing,  enlarging,  and  upbuilding  the  principles  of  British  freedom 
for  which  the  men  of  Britain  had  themselves  struggled  and  suffered, 
America,  who,  more  than  any  other  nation,  unless  it  be  the  old  and  the 
regenerated  England,  is  responsible  for  this  spread  of  democracy  through 
the  last  century  and  a  half — ^what  will  America  do  ?  Well,  we  are  told 
she  will  now  live  imto  herself,  scorn  companionship,  flout  co-operation, 
shield  herself  from  duty,  assume  irresponsibility.  Such  words  would  be 
fimny  if  they  were  not  so  serious;  all  the  more  serious  because  they  come 
from  men  sparring  for  party  advantage  and  pla3ang  with  the  prejudices 
of  races  and  factions.    For  this  all  means  that  we  shall  abjure  democracy 
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and  refuse  to  act  it  out.  We  gave,  forsooth,  we  gave  our  boys  for 
revenge,  to  punish  Germany,  to  ward  off  fear  from  our  coasts,  not  to 
clarify  and  cleanse  human  life;  we  sent  those  2,000,000  young  fellows 
across  the  sea  that  we  might  be  safe  to  lead  an  irresponsible  existence, 
sharking  for  our  own  booty,  heedless,  content,  autocratic,  because 
uncompanionable,  superior,  inaccessible,  self-willed — forgetting  that 
democracy  implies  responsibiUty,  faith,  education,  solidarity,  adjust- 
ment, communication,  companionship,  co-operation,  publicity,  morality 
based  on  self-compulsion. 

Some  things  even  the  blind  should  see.  You  cannot  act  one  thing 
and  be  another.  If  you  would  be  democratic,  act  the  democrat.  In  the 
world  of  international  affairs  maintain  your  faith,  take  courage  from 
your  belief  in  the  hearts  of  men,  rely  on  enlightened  public  opinion  and 
strive  to  enlighten  it  and  your  own  mind,  trust  to  the  weapons  of  publicity 
as  the  foe  of  stealth  and  intrigue  and  hidden  malice.  Cherish  companion- 
ship, recognize  life  as  a  series  of  readjustments  and  accommodations, 
shoulder  responsibilities,  cast  out  mean  fear  even  though  it  be  called 
danger  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  practice  friendliness,  and  be  high-hearted 
even  as  our  boys  were  high-hearted  and  ready  for  service  and  death. 
"Small  minds,"  said  Burke,  "and  great  empires  go  ill  together." 
America  if  it  would  be  great  must  be  big-minded,  magnanimous,  and 
spiritually  strong.  If  we  deny  ourselves  in  the  wide  currents  of  the 
world,  refuse  to  act  the  democrat,  decline  to  participate  in  a  world- 
arrangement  based  on  consent  and  agreement,  pride  ourselves  on  a  pimy- 
souled  invtdnerability,  think  we  can  shut  ourselves  off  by  a  hedge  of 
self-imposed  divinity,  we  don't  deserve  to  live  as  a  democracy.  We  shall 
not  be  a  democracy.  We  shall  have  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the  cancer 
of  autocratic  irresponsibihty,  to  the  corroding  acids  of  self-will.  We 
cannot  be  inwardly  democratic  and  outwardly  autocratic — ^inwardly 
hope-full,  faith-full,  friendly,  frank,  and  humane,  outwardly  repelling, 
unsocial,  suUen,  superior,  distrustful,  forceful.  For  the  revivification  of 
our  own  souls  the  nation  must  act  on  the  moral  tenets  of  its  own  accepted 
philosophy  or  lose  it,  sear  its  own  spirit,  deaden  its  own  life.  As  Germany 
attempted  to  play  the  r61e  of  the  autocrat  because  the  nation  was  per- 
meated with  the  philosophy  of  autocracy,  America  must  play  the 
democrat  if  she  is  filled  with  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy  of  democracy. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

PEACE  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  surrender  of  Germany  last  November  has  brought  the  war 
practically  to  an  end^  although  of  course  before  its  l^al  dose  many 
arrangements  remain  to  be  made.  Even  so,  the  purposes  for  which 
our  coimtry  entered  the  great  war  have  to  a  large  extent  been 
accomplished,  and  we  can  feel  that  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  so  lavishly  by  our  people  have  not  been  made  in  vain. 

The  current  quarter  has  marked  the  beginning  of  the  closing  out 
of  war  conditions  in  the  University^  and  distinct  progress  toward  the 
resumption  of  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  It  is  perhaps  fairly  to  be 
expected  that  the  coming  autimm  will  witness  the  renewing  of  activ- 
ities substantially  as  they  were  before  the  war. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  MEANT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  common  with  all  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  the  University  endeavored  to  do  its  part  in  support  of  the 
national  cause.  At  the  outset  all  the  laboratories  were  offered  to  the 
government,  and  they  were  able  to  render  very  active,  and  we  believe 
very  useful,  service.  Sixty-two  members  of  the  faculty  at  one  time  or 
another  were  released  from  their  duties  to  render  service  for  the 
United  States  in  the  war.  Twenty-eight  members  of  the  faculty  have 
given  active  service  without  leaving  their  place  in  the  quadrangles. 
Others,  including  assistants,  are  so  many  that  the  entire  service  on 
behalf  of  the  faculty  amoimts  to  approximately  two  himdred.  Some  of 
these,  like  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Gordon  Gale  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  were  in  the  Army  in  France.  Others,  like  Mr.  Francis  Warner 
Parker  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  had  important  administrative  duties 
in  that  coimtry  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Others, 
like  Colonel  Frank  Billings,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Andrews  Mil- 
likan,  and  Lieutenant  Conmiander  Albert  A.  Michelson,  were  retained 
in  Washington  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  All  names  will  be  duly 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  University,  and  fully  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  which  will  be  rendered  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
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Our  alumni  and  students  gave  the  ''full  measure  of  devotion"  to 
their  country.  The  service  flag  given  to  the  University  by  its  alumni 
last  spring  contains  1,068  stars,  and  others  have  been  added  since. 
Their  record  has  been  an  honorable  one,  and  one  of  which  the  Univer- 
sity will  long  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Not  a  few  gave  their  lives, 
and  these  the  University  will  commemorate  during  the  coming  quarter, 
on  Memorial  Day,  a  day  which  hereafter  will  mean  so  much  to  us. 
It  seems  entirely  fitting,  further,  that  there  should  be  in  the  quadrangles 
a  worthy  memorial  in  perpetual  memory  of  the  University's  sons  whose 
lives  are  a  part  of  the  great  price  which  the  world  has  given  for  liberty 
and  justice. 

LOSSES  BY  DEATH 

Since  the  last  Convocation  the  University  has  met  a  great  loss  from 
its  circle  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  number.  Mr.  Newman  Miller  for 
many  years  was  the  very  able  and  faithful  Director  of  the  University 
Press.  Professor  George  Burman  Foster  was  a  force  in  the  higher 
life  of  many  thousands  of  people,  and  a  man  of  so  rare  qualities  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  replace  him  in  any  way  in  the  faculty.  We  will 
stand' in  honor  of  Newman  Miller  and  George  Burman  Foster. 

PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Of  course  the  war  has  delayed  various  activities  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity was  deeply  interested  when  hostilities  came  on.  These  plans 
and  others  which  may  be  the  fruitage  of  the  war  we  may  now  take  up 
with  confident  expectation  of  early  realization. 

As  all  are  aware,  the  medical  fund  was  completed  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  architect  is  busy  preparing  the  plans  for  the 
Billings  Hospital  and  the  Epstein  Dispensary,  and  it  is  believed  that 
as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  business  warrant  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
at  once  with  construction.  Meanwhile,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
careful  attention  will  be  given  to  completing  the  plans  for  the  organi- 
zation of  that  very  important  and  interesting  work  of  the  University 
for  the  future. 

The  plans  for  the  Theological  Building  and  for  the  Henry  Bond 
Chapel  have  been  completed,  and  as  soon  as  business  conditions  war- 
rant work  will  proceed  on  those  very  attractive  and  very  important 
additions  to  the  resources  of  the  Divinity  School.  Of  course  at  the 
present  time  the  generous  funds  given  for  these  purposes  would  not 
suffice  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  on  the  abnormal  costs  which 
the  war  has  created. 
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The  architect  for  the  University  Chapel  building,  Mr.  Bertram 
Grosvenor  Goodhue  of  New  York,  is  making  preliminary  studies,  and 
in  due  time  the  plans  will  be  ready  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  We  shall  all  rejoice  when  we  can  see  what  we  confidently 
believe  will  be  a  beautiful  and  impressive  building  erected  on  the  block 
east  of  the  President's  House  which  will  sjrmbolize,  we  trust  for  the 
centuries  to  come,  the  finer  spiritual  life  of  the  University. 

The  war  has  made  plain  the  fact  that  in  all  our  educational  insti- 
tutions there  has  been  and  is  a  very  genuine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
nation.  It  has  also  shown  the  desirability  of  perpetuating  the  spirit 
and  of  developing  in  many  ways  the  capacity  to  understand  and  to 
serve  the  RepubUc.  In  the  days  when  Mettemich  was  ruling  the  poli- 
cies of  central  Europe  he  saw  to  it  that  the  Austrian  universities  should 
carefully  refrain  from  any  lines  of  thought  having  to  do  with  govern- 
ment. It  was  his  belief  that  Greek  philosophy,  art,  and  music  should 
be  the  real  material  of  instruction,  as  he  was  confident  that  they  did 
not  involve  any  danger  to  his  particular  form  of  government.  He 
was  doubtless  incorrect.  The  human  mind  cannot  be  diverted  even 
by  the  felicities  of  Greek  Uterature,  or  of  opera,  from  thinking  about 
the  reaUties  of  life.  However,  it  certainly  is  advisable  that  our  educa- 
ted men  and  women  should  have  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them 
bearing  on  the  conduct  of  citizens.  The  magnificent  gift  of  Mr.  La 
Verne  Noyes  for  scholarships  in  honor  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
great  world-war  for  liberty  will  be  made  the  basis  and  center  in  the 
University  of  training  in  the  higher  realities  of  citizenship  which  it  is 
beheved  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Republic  in  the  generations 
to  come.  The  ghastly  spectacle  of  conditions  in  Russia  shows  among 
other  things  the  fantastic  folly  of  inadequate  education  in  the  reaUties 
of  public  order.  Our  Republic,  if  it  is  to  endure,  must  be  a  land  of 
liberty  under  law. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  current  quarter  has  witnessed  the  receipt  by  the  University 
of  several  very  interesting  additions  to  its  resources. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Rosenberger  has  made  a  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
to  endow  the  "Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational  Prizes"  as  a 
memorial  to  his  late  wife.  Mr.  Rosenberger  was  at  one  time  a  student 
and  his  wife  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago.  The 
income  of  the  fund  will  be  used  to  give  prizes  for  research  in  educational 
work  or  methods,  whether  in  the  Department  of  Education  or  in  the 
work  of  the  Divinity  School.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  gift:  "This 
endowment  is  intended  to  be  a  special  memorial  to  my  late  wife,  Susan 
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Colver  Rosenberger,  to  the  end  that  her  name  may  distinctively  con- 
tinue in  the  cause  of  education  to  be  something  of  the  inspiration  which 
she  herself  was  in  her  lifetime."  I  quote  further:  "It  is  desired  to 
have  the  prizes  awarded  as  stimuli  for  constructive  study  and  original 
research  to  develop  practical  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  in  the  fields  suggested."  The  University  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rosenberger  not  merely  for  his  generosity  but  also 
for  the  very  interesting  purpose  which  he  has  selected  for  development. 

Mr.  Joseph  Triner  has  provided  the  fimds  for  a  scholarship  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  "The  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  in  Chem- 
istry" is  to  be  assigned  to  a  Czecho-Slovak  graduate  of  the  Harrison 
Technical  High  School  of  this  city  who  has  pursued  at  least  one  year 
of  chemistry  in  that  school,  who  is  recommended  by  the  principal  of 
that  school,  and  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  scholarship  carries  a 
stipend  which  will  provide  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  for  one  year. 
The  University  has  had  not  a  few  students  from  our  fellow-dtizens  of 
Czecho-Slovak  ancestry,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  more  of  them. 
Their  loyal  American  citizenship  is  well  known.  Their  interest  in  the 
higher  learning  is  well  known.  This  generous  gift  is  perhaps  indicative 
of  the  relationship  which  the  University  has  long  had  to  our  fellow- 
dtizens  of  this  ancestry,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  extend  special  honors 
to  those  of  their  number  who  win  distinction. 

Another  very  interesting  gift  has  come  from  one  of  our  own  imme- 
diate circle,  a  thousand-dollar,  five  per  cent  bond,  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity, the  income  on  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  annual  prize  to  be  known 
as  the  "John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry."  This  gift  comes  from 
Mr.  Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  in  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  a  lover 
of  poetry  and  an  honor  graduate  of  Union  College.  I  quote  from  the 
letter  of  gift:  "The  wide  and  growing  interest  now  being  taken  in 
poetry  in  this  country  has  suggested  that  imiversities  might  be  a  great 
influence  in  the  production  of  that  form  of  literature,  and  of  contrib- 
uting something  of  pleasure  and  stimulus  and  beauty  to  our  national 
life."  This  prize  will  hereafter  be  awarded  annually,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  encourage  students  in  future  years  in  that  particular  form  of  intel- 
lectual life  which  is  so  dear  to  the  donor. 

WAR  FINANCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

From  many  quarters  information  shows  that  universities  and  colleges 
have  suflFered  financially  from  the  war  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  in 
many  cases  to  considerable  deficits  in  the  current  year.    The  University 
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of  Chicago  has  m  every  way  done  its  share,  we  think,  toward  war 
service.  At  the  same  time,  deficits  are  contrary  to  our  established 
policy,  and  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  at  the  dose  of  the  current  year 
the  University's  accounts  will  show  no  deficit  All  imderstand  that 
endowed  institutions  of  learning  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  private 
persons  whose  incomes  are  obtained  from  fixed  salaries  or  from  invest- 
ments which  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  In  other  words,  the  income 
does  not  increase,  while  the  cost  of  living  necessitates  a  largely  in- 
creased expenditure.  This  is  not  comfortable  in  private  life,  and  it 
is  not  comfortable  for  educational  corporations.  Business  institutions 
of  course  may  be  expected  to  derive  a  largely  increased  income  from  the 
war  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
That  is  not  the  case  to  any  appreciable  extent  with  universities  and 
colleges.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  anything  toward  somewhat  allevi- 
ating the  war  conditions  in  the  University  faculty  it  is  necessary  as 
far  as  possible  to  restrict  many  desirable  expansions  of  University 
activities.  The  Board  of  Trustees  will  use  every  effort  to  the  ends 
indicated,  with  the  one  qualification  of  not  departing  from  its  fixed 
policy  of  avoiding  deficits. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  total  attendance  in  the  quadrangles  during  the  current  winter 
quarter  is  2,808,  as  against  3,101  a  year  ago,  showing  a  net  loss  of  293. 
This  is  a  distinct  approach  toward  normal  conditions,  a  far  better 
showing  in  attendance  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect  after  the 
general  disturbance  of  last  autimm.  In  University  College  the  total 
number  of  students  taking  work  during  the  current  quarter  has  been 
944,  against  1,024  the  winter  quarter  pf  1918.  This  makes  a  Univer- 
sity total  of  3,752  for  the  winter  quarter,  1919,  and  4,125  for  1918. 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENT 

From  July,  1918,  to  February,  1919,  the  President  of  the  University 
was  absent  from  his  post,  being  engaged  in  an  important  mission  to 
Persia  iji  the  service  of  famine  relief  and  of  the  American  Commission- 
ers to  Negotiate  Peace.  During  all  those  months,  in  which  the  University 
had  to  cope  with  war  conditions  which  did  not  quite  disrupt  its  normal 
affairs,  the  institution  was  very  wisely  and  faithfully  administered  by  the 
A^ce-President,  Professor  James  R.  Angell,  to  whom  especial  gratitude  and 
high  appreciation  are  due,  and  I  most  cordially  and  sincerely  tender 
these  to  him  now. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secrdary 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  chainnan  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  called  attention  to  two 
expressions  of  judgment  concerning  the  high  quality  of  University  of 
Chicago  men  engaged  in  chemical-warfare  service. 

These  two  expressions  are  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gerald  L. 
Wendt  and  are  as  follows: 

Captain  Robs,  at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal,  said  to  me  that  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
men  there,  either  enlisted  men  or  officers,  no  one  had  made  such  a  record  or  deserved 
such  commendation  as  Kharasch  of  Chicago,  and  that  only  second  to  him  was  Mr. 
Hellerman. 

Major  Evans  stated  that  all  Chicago  men  had  done  ezceptionaUy  well,  and  that  it 

was  an  entire  surprise  to  find  how  unanimously  the  Chicago  men  towered  above  the 

others. 

BEQUEST  OF  MARTHA  E.  FRENCH 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  has  notified  the  University  that — 

Under  the  terms  of  her  wiU,  Miss  Martha  Ellen  French  left  a  few  small  bequests 
to  personal  friends;  bequeathed  $25,000  to  Oberlin  College,  of  which  she  was  a  gradu- 
ate; $20,000  to  Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky,  and  made  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Hull  House  Association  of  Chicago,  her  residuary  legatees  in  the  following  clause: 
"The  remainder  of  my  estate,  I  give  to  be  divided  equally  between  Hull  House  and 
the  Helen  Culver  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  existing  Fund."  Of 
course,  the  amount  which  a  residuary  legatee  wiU  receive  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined until  the  probate  of  the  estate  is  closed,  but  I  should  think  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  would  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  from  her  estate. 

PRESIDENT  JUDSON*S  MISSION  TO  PERSIA 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President  Judson 
presented  a  full  report  of  his  mission  to  Persia  as  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Persian Relief  Commission  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Committer  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East.  The  purposes  of  the  mission 
were  twofold: 

The  President  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the  American-Persian  Relief 
Commission,  with  the  intent  of  endeavoring  to  remedy  conditions  in  Persia  resulting 
from  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  The  American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near 
East,  formerly  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  had  been 
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sending  funds  to  various  missionaries  in  Persia  for  the  past  two  years.  It  was  thou^t 
best  that  a  commission  should  go  out  to  Persia,  in  order  to  study  the  situation  and 
organize  relief  on  a  more  definite  basis  and  on  a  larger  scale,  if  necessary. 

Committee,  of  which  Colonel  £.  M.  House  is  chairman,  and  which  was  busy 
collecting  material  for  the  use  of  our  Commissioners  to  negotiate  peace  when  such 
Commission  should  be  appointed,  requested  the  President  of  the  University  to  make 
a  report  to  that  Coounittee  on  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Persia,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  adjacent  countries.  This  suggestion  of  the  Conmiittee  was  rein- 
forced by  a  very  specific  request  from  the  Dq>artment  of  State,  at  Washington,  under 
whose  direction  and  for  whose  benefit  the  Committee  was  acting. 

Of  these  purposes  the  second  was  the  deciding  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the 
President,  as  a  request  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  virtually  a 
command,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  accede  at  once. 

The  President,  however,  made  one  condition  with  the  Department  of  State, 
namely,  that  the  visit  to  Persia  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  British  government.  The  matter  was  cabled  by  the  Department 
to  the  British  government,  and  the  reply  expressed  entire  approvaL 

After  describing  in  detail  the  work  performed  by  the  mission  the 
report  concludes  with  these  paragraphs: 

In  Paris  the  Director  filed  a  report  with  the  American  Commission  to  negotiate 
peace,  in  three  typewritten  volumes,  one  on  Mesopotamia,  one  on  Persia,  and  one  on 
the  Caucasus.  It  included  detailed  studies  on  various  political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  in  those  countries,  with  specific  reconunendations  as  to  policies  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director,  ought  to  be  carried  out,  in  order  ta  secure  peace  and  ord^, 
in  place  of  the  disorders  which  for  so  many  years  have  been  prevalent.  Having 
finished  the  report  and  filed  it  with  the  Commission,  and  having  had  personal  confer- 
ences with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Colonel  House,  and  other  members  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  and  staff,  the  party  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  thanking  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  generous  leave  of  absence,  the  President 
wishes  to  say  that  he  believes  the  long  and  somewhat  arduous  journey  was  successful, 
not  merely  in  the  relief  undertakings  in  Persia,  but  in  the  information  given  to  our 
Commissioners,  which  they  were  good  enough  to  say  was  of  the  highest  value. 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

A  plan  for  military  training  has  been  adopted  which  does  not  provide 
for  military  drill  during  the  year,  but  which  will  imdertake  to  give,  in 
connection  with  programs  drawn  up  by  the  various  staff  corps,  expert 
instruction  fitting  students  on  the  technical  side  for  one  or  another  of 
the  several  branches  of  army  service.  Students  entering  the  military 
coxirses  will  be  held  for  three  siunmer  camps.  One  of  these  may  be 
in  the  summer  preceding  entrance  on  the  college  course  and  one  the 
summer  succeeding  graduation. 

Harold  E.  Marr,  Ueutenant  colonel  in  the  United  States  Army, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  War  Department  and  will  serve  as  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  in  the  University. 
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DEAN  JAMES  ROWLAND  ANOELL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  February  11,  1919, 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  presented: 

February  7, 1919 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  University  of  Chicago 

With  the  welcome  return  of  President  Judson  to  his  post  at  the  University  my 
duties  as  Vice-President  are  at  an  end. 

I  trust  you  wiU  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  unfailing 
consideration  which  you  have  shown  me  during  the  trying  events  of  the  last  few 
months.  Without  your  full  confidence  and  co-operation  it  woidd  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  onrush  of  an  almost  daily  change  of  cir- 
cumstance. It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  serve  you  and  the  University  in  these 
disturbed  times  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  have  issued  from  the  struggle  stronger 
in  many  ways  than  when  we  entered  it. 

You  wiU,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  also  to  comment  gratefully  on  the  unswerving  loyalty 
of  my  colleagues  during  this  crisis.  Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the  whole- 
souled  and  self-sacrificing  way  in  which  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  work, 
many  of  them  straining  their  physical  resources  to  the  last  possible  point.  It  woidd 
be  a  pleasure  to  mention  by  name  some  of  them  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  but 
selection  would  be  difficult  and  the  list  would  be  very  long.  The  names  and  services 
of  those  who  left  us  to  enter  one  or  another  form  of  government  service  and  of  whom  we 
are  so  justly  proud,  will  in  due  time  no  doubt  come  to  your  notice.  But  those  who 
remained  at  home  in  many  cases  carried  the  heavier  burden  and  are  at  least  equally 
deserving  of  our  gratitude.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  this  self- 
same spirit  of  devotion  has  permeated  the  student  body  and  the  entire  business  and 
administrative  staff.    I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  permitted  to  work  side  by 

side  with  men  and  women  of  such  character. 

(Signed)  James  R.  Angell 

The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  a  formal  vote  of  the  Board,  sent 
to  Dean  Angell  the  following  expression  of  its  appreciation  of  his  services 
during  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  University: 

■ 

February  12,  19 19 
Mr.  James  R,  Angell,  Vice-President 

The  University  of  Chicago 

In  acknowledging  your  communication  of  February  7  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  its  members  at  the  meeting  held  February  11,  19 19,  upon  the  initiative  of 
President  Judson,  unanimously  voted  to  express  to  you  its  sense  of  appreciation  of  the 
services  you  performed  as  Vice-President  of  the  University  during  the  absence  of  the 
President,  a  period  characterized  by  exceptional  difficiilties. 

The  seven  months  during  which  you  served  as  Vice-President  witnessed  not  only 
the  conclusion  of  the  world-war  but  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  concerned  with  the  winning  of  the  war.  The  University  naturally  felt  the 
influence  of  this  time  of  unrest  in  weU-nigh  every  department  of  its  activities. 

In  these  months  too,  in  co-operation  with  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  the 
University  whole-heartedly  entered  upon  the  hitherto  untried  task  of  educating  soldiers 
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and  sailors.  The  time  during  which  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  in  train- 
ing was  long  enou^  plainly  to  indicate  the  difl&culties  involved,  although  entirdy 
too  short  convincingly  to  prove  the  real  value  of  this  somewhat  experimental  emergency 
effort  to  produce  a  body  of  fighting  men  trained  in  mind  as  wdl  as  in  body. 

These  two  characteristics  of  the  period  of  your  administration  are  suggestive  of 
the  many  matters  you  were  called  upon  to  adjust  during  ''the  onrush  of  an  almost 
daily  change  of  circumstance." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  desires  to  express  its  satisfaction  with  the  manner  with 
which  you  met  the  situaticm  and  the  success  which  attended  your  efforts.  The  loyalty 
of  your  colleagues  during  this  time  of  crisis,  the  co-operation  observable  in  the  business 
and  administrative  staff,  the  egmt  of  devotion  of  the  student  body,  all  were  increased 
by  the  uniform  tactfulness  of  your  decisions,  the  wisdom  of  your  administrative  and 
executive  acts,  a  tactfulness  and  a  wisdom  employed  wholly  for  the  good  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

(Signed)  J.  Spencer  Dickexson,  Secretary 

SUSAN  COLVER  ROSENBEROER  EDUCATIONAL  PRIZES 

The  Trustees,  at  the  meeting  held  February  ii,  1919,  accepted  a 
gift  tendered  by  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger  "to  endow  in  perpetuity 
what  shall  be  known  as  the  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational 
Prizes, *'  the  income  from  the  fund  to  be  used  for  prizes: 

One  prize  to  be  awarded  in  cme  year,  or  at  one  time,  either  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Education  or  such  other  department  of  the  University  as  may  be  deemed 
best,  for  a  thesis  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  give  the 
results  of  valuable  original  research  on  some  important  phase  of  sound  elementary, 
home,  kindergarten,  primary,  or  grammar-school  education,  its  principles,  needs, 
methods,  or  discipline,  or  pertaining  to  child  welfare,  or  else,  when  thought  best,  to 
be  awarded  for  the  best  practical  essay  or  thesis  produced  in  cooq)etiti<»i  and  treating 
in  some  original  way  of  one  or  the  other  of  said  subjects.  The  next  prize  to  be  awarded 
the  next  year  or  time  in  connecticm  with  such  other  department  or  departments  of  the 
University  as  may  be  thought  best,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  original  research  and 
an  acceptable  thesis,  or  competitively  for  the  best  essay  or  thesis,  on  some  important 
phase  of  education  or  educational  principles,  needs,  or  methods  in  relation  to,  or  as 
an  essential  part  of,  religious,  home  or  foreign  mission,  Sunday-school,  social  settie- 
ment,  or  betterment  work,  or  in  relation  to  the  general  wel&ure,  whichever  it  is 
believed  at  the  time  wiU  do  the  most  good.  It  is  particularly  desired  to  encourage 
original  research  of  a  kind  to  warrant  and  secure  publication.  In  other  words,  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  prizes  awarded  alternately,  as  stimuli  for  constructive  study 
and  original  research  to  develop  practical  ideas  for  the  in^rovement  of  educational 
aims  and  methods  in  the  fields  suggested  and  among  the  students  in  such  depart- 
ments of  the  University  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  the  greatest  good  will 
be  done. 

This  endowment  is  intended  as  a  special  memorial  to  Susan  Colver 
Rosenberger  (Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger)  "to  the  end  that  her  name 
may  distinctively  continue  in  the  cause  of  education  to  be  something  of 
the  inspiration  which  she  herself  was  in  her  lifetime,  she  having  prac- 
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tically  consecrated  her  life  to  that  cause She  spent  nearly  thirty 

years  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  first  as  a  teacher, 
and  then  for  twenty-two  years  as  a  principal,  until  she  broke  down  in 

health She  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago, 

class  of  1882,  and  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M." 

This  is  the  sixth  gift  made  by  Mr.  Rosenberger,  either  individuaUy 
or  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Rosenberger. 

RETIREMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  MONCRIEF 

At  his  request  Associate  Professor  John  Wildman  Moncrief ,  of  the 
Department  of  Church  History,  has  been  retired  from  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Quarter,  1919,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Union  concurring. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Union  at  its  meeting  held 
April  I,  1 91 9,  adopted  the  following  minute: 

The  Board  of  Tmstees  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  by  Professor  John  W.  Moncrief.  Coming  to  the  University  in  1894,  he 
brou^t  to  the  Divinity  School  the  enthusiasm  of  a  broad  culture  and  the  strong  faith 
of  an  earnest  Christian.  As  a  teacher  of  Church  History  he  has  brou^t  to  his  students 
a  wide  and  philosophical  outlook  upon  human  a£Eairs.  He  has  been  a  friend  and 
cotmsdor  as  well  as  instructor  of  a  generation  of  men  who  are  now  carrying  on  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

As  the  one  to  organise  for  the  first  time  the  courses  in  the  ffistory  of  Missions, 
he  has  laid  the  foundations  for  what  should  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  Divinity  School.  In  this  field,  as  in  courses  in  Church  History,  he 
has  shown  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  processes  of  historical  development  of 
society,  and  has  thus  led  his  classes  into  a  broad  and  confident  view  as  to  the  place  of 
Christianity  in  the  social  movements. 

Having  granted  his  request  to  be  retired  from  active  service,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
expresses  its  hope  that  he  may  find  it  possible  to  place  in  some  permanent  form  the 
results  of  his  study. 

THE  WILLIAM  HUBER,  Jr.,  MUSICAb  COLLECTION 

A  valuable  collection  of  music,  consisting  of  more  than  25,000 
pieces,  has  been  given  to  the  University  by  Mr.  William  Huber,  Jr., 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  whose  name  it  will  hereafter  bear.  It  becomes  a 
part  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  will  be  placed  in  closed  port- 
foUos.  An  impression  of  the  size  of  the  collection  may  be  obtained 
from  its  weight,  which  is  over  6,500  poimds. 

TRINER  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Joseph  Triner,  of  Chicago,  has  given  funds  to  provide  for  five 
years  a  scholarship  in  chemistry  for  a  Czecho-Slovak  graduate  of  the 
Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  who  shall  have  pursued  with 
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distinction  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  in  that  school,  who  is  recom- 
mended by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

THE  JOHN  BILLINGS  HSKE  PRIZE  IN  POETRY 

Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  connected  with  the  University  since  1894, 
at  first  in  the  University  Extension  Division,  then  as  Assistant  Recorder 
and  now  in  the  University  Press,  has  contributed  a  fmid,  the  income 
from  which  shall  provide,  in  honor  of  his  father,  the  John  Billings 
Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry.  The  prize  is  to  be  awarded  annually  in  a  com- 
petition open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  alike,  the  judges 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  a  leading  American  poet, 
and  a  leading  American  critic. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  removal  of  the  bookstore 
from  the  Press  Building  to  Ellis  HaU,  where  extensive  repairs  have  been 
made  in  order  to  give  additional  space,  nearly  twice  the  amount  hitherto 
available,  for  the  requirements  of  the  bookstore.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  light.  New  bookshelves,  show  cases,  and  other  fixtures  have  been 
provided. 

By  action  of  the  Board  the  Retail  Department  of  the  Press  becomes 
the  University  of  Chicago  Bookstore. 

The  activities  of  the  Press  are  eventually  to  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments:  Manufacturing  (including  printing  and  book- 
binding). Publishing,  and  the  University  Bookstore,  each  imder  separate 
management. 

Mr.  Newman  Miller,  since  1900  Director  of  the  University  Press, 
died  January  8,  1919. 

Dean  Angell  has  been  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the  University 
Press. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

J.  O.  McKinsey  to  an  instructorship  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  from  January  i,  1919. 

Percival  Bailey  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
from  January  i,  1919. 

E.  B.  Fink  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
from  January  i,  1919. 
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Eliazbeth  A.  Todd  as  teacher  in  Home  Economics  in  the  High 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  January  i,  1919. 

Elinor  Castle  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  High  School,  School  of 
Education,  from  January  i,  1919. 

Harry  T.  Fultz  as  teacher  of  Mechanical  Drawing  in  the  High 
School,  School  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Zoe  BayUss  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, from  January  i,  1919. 

Ivan  C.  Hall  as  Logan  Fellow  for  the  academic  year,  1919-20, 
beginning  October  i,  1919. 

W.  J.  Crozier,  Ph.D.,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

WiUam  R.  Meeker,  associate  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  to 
take  effect  January  i,  1919. 

Beatrice  Hunter,  instructor  in  Home  Economics  in  the  High  School, 
to  take  effect  January  i,  1919. 

Lee  I.  Knight,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
to  take  effect  February  i,  1919. 

Albert  D.  Brokaw,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Geology,  to  take 
effect  in  February,  1919. 

Curt  Rosenow,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology,  to  take 
effect  March  31,  1919. 

Agnes  K.  Hanna,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  School  of  Edu- 
cation, to  take  effect  December  31,  1918. 

W.  F.  Dodd,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  to  take  effect 
April  I,  1919. 

Morris  M.  Wells,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
to  take  effect  September  30,  1919. 

Katherine  L.  Cronin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Science,  to  take  effect 
April  I,  1919. 

PROMOTIONS 

Associate  Professor  Conyers  Read,  of  the  Department  of  History, 
to  a  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  D.  D.  Luckenbill,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  to  an  associate  professorship  from  October 
1, 1919. 
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Associate  Professor  George  T.  Northup,  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  to  a  professorship  from  October 
1, 1919. 

Instructor  Franck  L.  Schoell,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October 
1, 1919.  \ 

Associate  Professor  J.  W.  Linn,  of  the  Department  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  to  a  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  BaskerviU,  of  the  Department  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature,  to  a  professorship  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Assistant  Professor  T.  A.  Knott,  of  the  Department  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  to  an  associate  professorship  from  October 
1, 1919. 

Instructor  C.  H.  Grabo,  of  the  Department  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  July  i,  1919. 

Instructor  George  W.  Sherbum,  of  the  Department  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October 
1, 1919. 

Instructor  David  H.  Stevens,  of  the  Department  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October 
I,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  John  A.  Parkhurst,  of  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy, to  an  associate  professorship  from  January  i,  1920. 

Assistant  Professor  Elbert  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
to  an  associate  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  George  W.  Bartelmez,  of  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  to  aQ  associate  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assbtant  Professor  RoUo  M.  Tryon,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  an  associate  professorship  from  July  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Mabel  B.  Trilling,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Lydia  J.  Roberts,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to 
an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Emery  T.  Filbey,  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Arthur  P.  Scott  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  an 
assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  Herman  Oliphant,  of  the  Law  School,  to  a  pro- 
fessorship from  October  i,  1919. 
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Instructor  William  H.  Spencer,  of  the  School  of  Conunerce  and 
Administration,  to  an  assistant  professorship  from  October  i,  1919. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

To  the  following  member  of  the  Faculties  leave  of  absence  has' been 

granted: 

Assistant  Professor  Nathaniel  W.  Barnes,  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  beginning  January  i,  1919,  to  work  in  France  under 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  teaching  business  English  to  soldiers  in  the  army  camps. 
The  work  is  part  of  a  general  program  of  education  conducted  by  the 
Y.M.C.A.  under  approval  of  the  War  Department. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  repairing  the  west  half  of  the 
room  in  Lexington  HaU  formerly  used  as  a  women's  gymnasium.  This 
room  and  others  are  used  as  a  day  nursery  for  the  benefit  chiefly  of  the 
children  of  members  of  the  Faculties. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  Theology  Building  and  for  the  Bond  Memorial 
Chapel  have  been  formally  adopted.  The  funds  were  provided  for  the 
erection  of  these  two  buildings  during  the  years  1916  and  191 7. 

Extensive  repairs  are  being  made  in  the  Anatomy  and  Ph3rsiology 
buildings,  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  to  aid  in  the  establishment,  at 
5610  Woodlawn  Avenue,  of  La  Maison  Fran^aise,  intended  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  persons  interested  in  the  French  laixguage,  literature, 
and  institutions,  under  the  supervision  and  advice  of  the  Romance 
Department. 

Through  Miss  Katharine  Blimt,  of  the  School  of  Education,  a 
fellowship  in  home  economics  has  been  provided  by  a  friend  for  the 
year  1919-20.  The  woman  to  whom  the  fellowship  is  awarded  will 
spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  research  in  food  chemistry,  nutrition,  or 
related  subjects. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Crane  has  once  more  shown  his  interest  in  the  University 
and  in  European  and  Asiatic  peoples  by  contributing  $2,000  to  provide 
Armenian  instruction  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
instructor  during  the  Simmier  Quarter  will  be  Mr.  Bedikian. 

Beginning  with  the  Autiunn  Quarter  the  rent  of  rooms  in  men's 
halls  will  be  increased  approximately  10  per  cent. 


CHARLES  JEROLD  HULL 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

This  is  a  strange  story  of  an  unusual  sort  of  man.  It  will  seem  a 
fiction  of  the  writer's  imagination,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  an  authentic  record 
of  the  life  of  Charles  J.  Hull.  The  story  is  told  because,  as  will  appear, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hull  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

He  traced  his  ancestry  back  to  Rev.  Joseph  Hull,  graduate  of 
Oxford,  rector  in  the  Church  of  England,  whose  leanings  toward  dis- 
sent brought  him  with  ''a  considerable  flock  of  his  people"  to  the  New 
World  in  1635.  This  body  of  immigrants,  known  as  "Hull's  Colony," 
received  a  grant  of  land  on  the  south  shore  of  Boston  Bay.  The  town, 
in  memory  of  the  old  home  from  which  they  had  come,  soon  exchanged 
its  Indian  name  of  Wessaguscus  for  that  of  Weymouth.  A  century 
and  a  quarter  later  descendants  of  Joseph  Hull  were  people  of  substance 
living  on  the  large  island  of  Conanicut  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  house  still  stands  on  this  island,  burned  by  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  later  rebuilt,  and  known  as  the  "Old 
Hull  Place."  A  small  neighboring  island  known  as  Prudence  was  owned 
by  the  Slociuns,  but  this  was  so  devastated  by  the  English  that  the 
family  never  returned  to  it.  A  son  of  the  Hulls,  Robert,  and  a  daughter 
of  the  Slocums,  Sarah,  married,  and  these  were  Charles  J.  Hull's  grand- 
parents. His  father,  Benjamin,  married  Sarah  Morley,  and  Charles 
was  bom  March  18, 1820,  "in  a  little,  rough  house  once  a  cooper  shop" 
on  the  comer  of  his  grandfather  Morley's  farm  in  Manchester,  Con- 
necticut, twelve  miles  east  of  Hartford.  The  mother  died  a  few  weeks 
after  his  birth,  and  the  father  migrated  to  Ohio,  which  was  then  a 
far  west  and  pioneer  country.  The  family,  on  both  sides,  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  evil  times.  The  grandfather,  Robert  Hull,  with  his 
wife,  had  settled  on  a  farm  near  Castile,  Wyoming  Coimty,  New  York, 
about  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo.  To  them,  it  does  not  appear 
just  when  or  how,  the  young  Charles  was  committed,  perhaps  by  the 
father  on  his  migration  westward.  The  son  saw  him  but  once  there- 
after, in  1839,  and  then  had  to  seek  him  out  in  his  Ohio  home,  where 
he  died  in  1853. 
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The  orphaned  boy  was  welcomed  into  the  home  of  his  grandparents, 
who  lavished  upon  him  the  tenderest  affection  and  the  most  devoted 
care.  This  love  and  devotion  he  returned  in  full  measure.  The  grand- 
mother was  evidently  the  forceful  member  of  the  family.  They  were 
all  curiously  illiterate,  but  Mr.  Hull  always  spoke  of  his  grandmother 
in  terms  of  extraordinary  appreciation,  as  beautiful,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally,  a  noble  woman. 

At  seventy-five  her  movements  were  graceful,  her  voice  clear  and  musical,  her 
hair  glossy  and  soft,  her  eyes  large,  dark,  and  bright,  and  her  skin  as  white,  soft,  and 

beautiful  as  a  child's She  scarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  she  had  strong  sense, 

was  a  faithful  wife  and  good  mother;  she  was  strong-willed,  courageous,  and  lion- 
hearted,  and  yet  she  was  always  tender  and  motherly Her  influence  is  always 

with  me  and  blessed  be  her  name  forever.    I  owe  her  for  my  very  life. 

The  grandfather  was  an  honest,  kind,  hard-working  farmer,  who,  to 
add  to  the  insufficient  income  from  the  farm,  made  his  house  a  country 
tavern  in  which,  as  was  the  universal  custom,  whiskey  was  sold.  The 
boy  was  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  behind  the  bar. 

When  he  was  fifty-six  years  old  Mr.  Hull  wrote  an  accoimt  of  his 

early  experiences  in  school: 

Fifty  years  ago  this  summer,  I  think,  I  was  sent  to  school  to  leam  the  Alphabet. 
I  was  a  wild,  rough,  barefooted,  bare-headed,  restless,  human  animal.  Being  placed 
on  a  slab  bench,  without  back  ....  I  soon  forgot  the  dignity  of  the  place  and 
whistled.    The  crime  was  charged  upon  me  and  a  cloud  of  small  witnesses  stood 

ready  to  testify I  indignantly  denied  the  accusation.    But  the  proof  was 

conclusive  ....  and  I  was  flogged.  I  went  home,  reported,  and  was  told  that 
I  need  not  go  to  school  any  more.  I  had  a  rest  then  for  about  three  or  foiur  years, 
when  it  was  decided  that  I  must  be  taught  to  write.  A  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  was 
purchased,  folded  and  pinned  together  so  as  to  make  four  leaves,  and  I  was  sent  to 
school  with  instructions  to  write  two  pages  a  day.  At  the  end  of  four  days  I  returned 
the  paper  for  inspection  and  it  was  nearly  a  solid  ink  blot.  The  ruling  member  of 
the  family  then  decided  that  it  was  wholly  useless  to  send  me  to  school;  that  I  never 
could  leam  an3rthing,  and  I  was  put  into  the  tavern  to  tend  bar.  But  fate  seemed 
determined  that  I  should  not  be  let  off  in  that  easy  manner,  and  when  I  was  about 
fourteen  another  spasm  to  educate  me  took  possession  of  my  dear  old  grandmother, 
and  my  grandfather's  Bible,  the  only  book  I  ever  knew  him  to  own,  was  put  into 
my  hand,  and  I  was  sent  back  to  the  log  schoolhouse  to  get  an  education. 

As  he  had  a  Bible  he  was  called  up  with  the  Testament  class.  The 
boy  was  naturally  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  could  not  read  and  when 
called  upon  was  silent.  The  teacher,  who  was  a  "fiery  Irishman," 
gave  him  two  or  three  chances  and,  knowing  nothing  of  his  utter  illit- 
eracy, supposed  him  simply  obstinate  and  defiant  and,  after  threat- 
ening to  whip  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  if  he  did  not  obey  and  read 
his  verse,  gave  him  still  another  chance,  going  so  far  as  to  read  the 
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verse  and  ask  him  to  repeat  it.  He  could  not  remember  it  even  then 
and  received  the  worst  kind  of  a  licking.  He  went  home  and  showed 
his  arms  and  back.  He  sa3rs,  ''That  was  the  last  day  I  was  sent  to 
school.  Two  years  later  I  pushed  out  on  my  own  accoimt  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge." 

Meantime,  however,  he  had  developed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
business.  The  bar  of  the  tavern  had  been  turned  over  to  him  two  or 
three  years  before  this  time,  and  he  had  conducted  the  business  of 
seUing  whiskey  with  so  much  success  that  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  sign  of  the  tavern  was  changed  to  his  name.  The  farm 
had  unfortunately  been  mortgaged,  ''and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of 
his  tireless  zeal  that  the  old  peq>le  were  able  to  redeem  it."  He  was 
the  business  manager  of  farm  and  tavern.  This  continued  for  three 
years,  until  he  was  seventeen. 

Then  came  a  change  of  which  he  wrote: 

The  old  "Hull  Tavem"  in  Castile,  near  Perry,  was  the  resort  of  horse-traders, 
horse-racers,  drunkards,  and  gamblers  on  a  small  scale.  In  1837,  while  it  was  con- 
ducted without  a  license,  in  my  name,  a  horse  trade  and  a  row  occurred  one  night  in 
the  bar-room.  One  of  the  parties  feeling  aggrieved,  the  next  day  had  me  arrested 
for  selling  liquor  without  license.  I  peid  his  claim  for  damages,  his  attomesr's  fees, 
court  costs,  etc.,  and  was  released.  From  that  day  until  this  (1875),  I  have  been  a 
teetotaler,  including  tea  and  coffee. 

All  this  so  disgusted  him  that,  despite  the  protests  of  his  grandparents, 
he  tore  down  the  sign  which  bore  his  name.  Not  only  did  he  become  a 
teetotaler,  but  he  entered  on  a  life-long  temperance  crusade.  Nearly 
forty  years  later  he  wrote,  "I  immediately  b^;an  to  think  and  work 
in  a  feeble  way  for  the  rescue  of  others.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
week  since  that  time  in  which  I  have  not  done  some  work  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

That  was,  however,  not  the  only  or  the  principal  change  wrought 
in  him  in  that  momentous  year.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  a  new  birth. 
He  was  illiterate,  and  all  at  once  his  intellectual  needs  became  revealed 
to  him  and  drove  him  into  a  passion  of  mental  application.  It  was  the 
transforming  crisis  of  his  life  and  almost  overnight  changed  the  boy  into 
a  man  and  awoke  in  him  an  unquenchable  ambition  for  an  education. 
Having  imusual  natural  endowments,  he  quickly  taught  himself  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  and  then  applied  himself  to  mathematics.  The 
arithmetic  of  that  day  he  mastered  in  fourteen  weeks,  carrying  a  copy  of 
the  multiplication  table — ^while  following  the  plow — ^in  his  hat,  for 
easy  reference.  He  then  entered  the  district  school  and  applied  him- 
self with  such  diligence  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  was  engaged 
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to  teach  a  nearby  coimtry  school.  The  attamments  of  some  of  his 
pupils  were  in  advance  of  his  own,  and  he  worked  early  and  late  to 
meet  their  needs.  He  engaged  a  private  ini^tnictor  to  hear  his  recita- 
tions in  new  studies  and  assist  him  in  advanced  work.  During  several 
years  of  teaching  his  private  studies  included  algebra,  surve3ang,  Latin, 
and  law.  His  grandfather  was  now,  in  1840,  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  much  of  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  fell  on  the  twenty-year-old 
grandson.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  very  early,  do  the  chores,  go 
to  the  house  of  his  tutor  and  recite  to  him,  often  before  he  was  out  of 
bed,  and  hasten  to  the  schoolhouse,  where  he  made  the  fire  and  swept 
out  before  the  pupils  arrived.  '^  Having  taught  the  lessons,  mended 
the  quill  pens,  and  kept  order  with  an  ingenuity  and  gentleness  of  dis- 
cipline imusual  in  those  days,  he  hiuried  home,  took  the  horses  which 
his  grandfather  had  hitched  to  the  plow  for  him,  and  worked  till  dark." 
Or,  if  plowing  was  not  needed  other  work  kept  him  busy  as  long  as  he 
could  see.  This  was  followed  by  study  or  by  speaking  in  the  coimtry 
debating  societies,  in  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  for  ten  miles 
round. 

In  1841,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  began  a  contract  as  teacher 
of  the  village  school  in  Perry,  "to  teach  the  school  summer  and  winter 
for  three  years  consecutively."  Perry  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
his  grandfather's  home.  He  began  with  fourteen  pupils  and  ended 
the  first  term  with  sixty-five. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  teaching  he  entered  the  academy  at 
Lima  in  the  adjoining  coimty  of  Livingston,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  for  a  year  and  a  half.  His  experience  at  Lima  gave  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  progress  he  had  made  in  the  six  years 
since  he  first  awoke  to  the  value  of  an  educatioli.  After  a  few  months 
he  was  teaching  some  studies  in  the  academy  while  stiU  being  taught 
in  others.  Part  of  his  support  while  at  the  academy  was  earned  by 
doing  odd  jobs  about  the  village. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1839,  when  nineteen  years  old,  Mr.  Hull  had 
made  a  curious  journey.  What  moved  him  to  make  it  is  imcertain. 
Did  he  wish  to  meet  his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  infancy  ? 
Did  he  desire  simply  to  see  something  of  the  world  beyond  his  home 
coimty?  Or  was  the  lure  of  the  New  West  beginning  to  exercise  its 
fascination  over  him?  However  strongly  he  was  moved  by  any  or 
all  of  these  things,  the  journey  was  imdoubtedly  the  result  of  that 
intellectual  and  spiritual  awakening  which  had  begun  the  year  before 
and  was  still  the  controlling  force  in  his  life.    Provicfing  himself  with  a 
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horse,  doubtless  from  the  farm,  he  rode  south  into  Pemisylvania  and 
west  through  Ohio,  where  he  saw  his  father,  through  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  finally  reaching  Chicago.  Although  at  that  time  Chicago  was 
only  a  village  of  about  4,000  people  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  disastrous  panic  of  1837,  young  Hull,  with  the  unerring  business 
instinct  he  possessed,  at  once  decided  that  it  should  be  his  future 
home. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  academy  at  Lima  that  he  met  the  young 
woman  who  was  to  become  his  wife,  Melicent  A.  C.  Loomis,  of  whom 
it  was  said:  ''She  seems  to  have  had  all  her  life  that  nameless  charm 
which  takes  captive  all  hearts."  Long  after  her  death  friends  spoke 
of  her  as  "the  loveliest  of  women."  The  young  man  himself  was 
a  personable,  gifted,  and  ambitious  youth.  They  were  mutually 
attracted,  became  engaged,  and  were  married  in  1846. 

Carrying  out  the  purpose  formed  seven  years  before,  Mr.  Hull 
took  his  wife  to  Chicago  and  there  made  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  twenty-six  years  old.  Though  Chicago  as  a  real  town 
was  younger  than  he  was,  it  had  been  incorporated  as  a  dty.  Its 
population,  however,  was  only  14,000.  It  was  stiU  only  an  overgrown 
village  with  few  public  improvements.  No  railroad  from  the  east  had 
yet  reached  it.  The  western  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Central  was 
sixty-six  miles  east,  at  New  Buffalo,  and  the  road  was  not  extended  to 
Chicago  until  six  years  later.  Fort  Dearborn  with  its  reservation  still 
occupied  what  is  now  the  most  valuable  business  part  of  the  city.  The 
public  schools  employed  only  thirteen  teachers.  No  real  estate  boom 
had  yet  followed  the  disastrous  panic  of  1837.  The  dty  was  in  the 
stage  of  arrested  development,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  railroads. 

It  will  be  suffidently  evident  from  the  story  as  already  told  that 
when  Mr.  Hull  reached  Chicago  he  was  without  means.  It  does  not 
appear  how  he  raised  the  fimds  to  marry  a  wife  and  transport  her  and 
himself  to  their  new  home,  nor  by  what  route  they  came,  whether  by 
boat  from  Buffalo  or  by  rail  to  New  Buffalo  and  thence  by  stage.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of  a  man  who,  without  means,  could 
take  his  wife  seven  himdred  miles  to  a  new  and  strange  dty,  where  no 
business  op>ening  awaited  him,  but  where  he  must  immediatdy  find 
employment  in  order  to  live.  Quite  illiterate  up  to  eighteen,  a  farmer 
boy  and  a  bartender,  with  the  slenderest  preparation  a  country-school 
teacher  for  a  few  years,  a  student  in  a  village  academy  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  prospects  could  hardly  be  called  bright  for  him  in  a  small 
western  dty  whose  future  was  still  uncertain.    While  he  felt  absolute 
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confidence  in  himself  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  defininte 
plan  of  procedure.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  an  opportunist 
and  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  whatever  offered.  He  accepted  the 
first  opening  that  presented  itself  and  became  clerk  in  a  hardware 
store  while  looking  for  something  better. 

Mr.  Hull  had  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  business.  His  employer 
quickly  discovered  this  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  proposed  to 
double  his  salary;  but  Mr.  Hull's  alert  intelligence  had  already  dis- 
cerned a  business  opening,  and  he  began  merchandising  in  a  small 
way.  It  must  have  been  a  very  small  way  at  the  outset,  as  he  was 
quite  without  means,  and  he  must  very  soon  have  begun  to  take  large 
chances  and  have  branched  out  in  more  than  one  direction.  He  con- 
ducted a  store  for  general  merchandise  on  Lake  Street,  but  he  also 
bought  grain  and  shipped  it  east.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
he  had  accumulated  a  small  fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  $40,000, 
and  seemed  to  have  every  prospect  of  large  success.  In  1849,  however, 
disaster  overtook  him.  Fire  destroyed  his  store  and  his  entire  stock 
of  goods.  He  had  a  cargo  of  grain  in  Buffalo  and,  compelled  to  sell 
by  the  Chicago  disaster,  a  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  made  the 
wreck  of  his  business  complete.  Turning  his  assets  into  cash  and 
collecting  what  was  owing  him  be  paid  his  obligations  and  was  ready 
to  begin  again,  though  once  more  without  means. 

He  then  made  a  surprising  but  entirely  characteristic  change. 

Children  had  come  to  him,  three  of  them,  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
During  these  years  he  had  given  such  time  as  he  could  find  for  it  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  after  his  business  reverses  he  opened  an  office 
and  began  the  practice  of  law,  acquiring  sufficient  business  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  feeling  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  would  be  useful  to  him  in  legal  practice,  and  being  moved 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  his  family  were  of  delicate  consti- 
tutions, he  attended  lectures  in  Rush  Medical  College,  went  through 
the  course  of  study  and  in  1851  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that 
institution.  It  is  evident  that  the  five  years  that  had  passed  since  his 
arrival  in  Chicago,  devoted  to  business,  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
law,  and  to  compassing  a  complete  course  in  medicine,  had  been  a  period 
of  extraordinary  toil.  And  then  came  the  surprising  change.  Having 
paid  his  debts  and  got  his  medical  degree,  instead  of  going  on  with  his 
law  practice  he  took  his  wife  and  three  children,  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School.  There  he  remained  two  years 
working  with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  energy  and  enjo3dng  the  large 
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opportunities  of  self-improvement  which  th^t  center  of  learning  offered. 
As  he  had  saved  ahnost  nothing  from  the  wreck  of  his  Chicago  business 
the  most  rigid  economy  was  necessary,  and  one  wonders  how  he  man- 
aged to  support  his  family  of  five  during  the  two  years  the  law  course 
required.  He  afterward  referred  to  the  Harvard  experience  as  ''a 
scujSe  with  poverty."  But  Mr.  Hull  was  an  unusual  man  and  with- 
out doubt  foimd  methods  of  adding  to  his  income  of  which  other  men 
would  not  have  thought.  He  graduated  from  the  Law  School  in  1853 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  He  then  did  another  surprismg  and  char- 
acteristic thing.  He  proceeded  to  Washington  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  was  admitted 
on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson.  Retiuning  to  Chicago  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  such  immediate  success  that  within 
a  few  months,  by  March,  1854,  in  addition  to  supporting  his  family 
and  paying  a  small  debt  incurred  at  Harvard,  he  had  saved  a  thousand 
dollars.  This  thousand  dollars  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  story 
of  his  life  from  the  fact  that  the  use  he  made  of  it  eventually  diverted 
him  from  the  law  to  real  estate  and  to  the  career  of  buying  and  improv- 
ing and  selling  land.  He  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  the  west 
division  of  Chicago  for  $10,000  and,  with  his  savings  making  the  first 
payment  on  it,  he  subdivided  and  sold  it  almost  immediately.  He 
then  bought  a  second  tract,  which  within  three  days  after  its  purchase 
was  also  subdivided  and  on  record  and  offered  for  sale.  Real  estate 
was  still  a  side  issue,  however,  and  the  law  was  his  real  business,  with 
an  evidently  increasing  practice.  With  all  these  irons  in  the  fire  he 
must  have  been  a  busy  man.  He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
turning  off  business  without  seeming  absorbed  by  it.  During  the  period 
in  which  all  these  things  were  occup3dng  his  time  and  attention  a  lady 
was  visiting  at  his  house  and  relates  that  ''there  was  no  talk  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  she  was  entertained,  taken  to  drive,"  and  received 
every  attention. 

Mr.  Hull  much  enjoyed  the  practice  of  law,  and,  though  he  gave 
it  up  as  a  calling,  his  real  estate  business  sometimes  gave  him  important 
cases  of  his  own,  which  he  himself  conducted.  In  1872  he  wrote: 
"I  have  spent  the  entire  week  in  court  watching  the  R.R.  Co.  in  its 

efforts  to  appropriate  by  condemnation They  have  not  reached 

our  Block  34  and  if  our  cases  are  not  disposed  of  soon  I  don't  know  but 
I  shall  resiune  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  the  old  love  returns  and 
breaks  out  all  over  me."  From  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained 
it  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Hull  had  gifts  that  would  have  made  him  very 
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successful  in  the  legal  profession;   but  he  hful  equal  or  greater  gifts 

for  business,  and  he  finally  devoted  himself  to  the  latter. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  saw  Mr.  Hull  only  once  or  twice  and  does 

not  recall  any  acquaintance  with  him,  but  his  remembrance  of  him 

corresponds,  in  some  degree,  to  the  following  description  of  him  by  one 

who  knew  him  well: 

Mr.  Hull  was  five  feet  eleven  indies  in  hdght  and  seemed  taller;  of  fine  propor- 
tions, erect  and  broad  shouldered;  of  most  elastic  step  and  motion,  with  massive 
head,  very  fair  skin,  perfect  white  teeth,  brown  hair,  beaming,  brown  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  where  tenderness  and  mirth  softened  the  expression  of  imconquerable  firm- 
ness. Some  years  later  than  this  he  was — as  he  continued  through  all  the  changes 
wrou^^t  by  years — the  grandest-looking  man  the  writer  has  seen.  There  was,  more- 
over, a  largeness  of  nature,  a  buoyancy,  an  unspoiled  simplicity  of  heart,  an  air  of 
being  invulnerable  to  petty  annoyances  or  fears,  and  of  indifference  to  low  aims  which 
made  his  presence  strongly  tcmic. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  is  the  description  of  a  friend  prejudiced 
in  his  favor,  and  that  one  who  saw  him  once  or  twice  without  really 
knowing  him  would  receive  a  slightly  different  impression  of  him; 
but  he  certainly  was  of  a  striking  and  imposing  appearance.  He  would 
have  attracted,  attention  in  any  company.  There  was  about  him  an 
air  of  distinction,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his  abilities 
were  as  pronounced  as  his  appearance  suggested  they  would  be. 

I  have  called  Mr.  Hull  an  unusual  man.  He  was  more  than  that. 
He  was  uniquely  unusual.  He  cannot  be  classified.  He  was  sui  generis. 
There  was  no  one  like  him. 

The  first  Sunday  after  he  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1846,  without  means 
and  without  employment,  he  found  his  way  to  the  old  log  jail  in  the 
courthouse  square  that  he  might  meet,  instruct,  and  encourage  any 
prisoners  he  might  find  there.  The  authorities  refused  him  admission. 
Not  being  the  sort  of  man  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties  he  spoke  to  the 
imprisoned  men  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  gave  them  a  message  of 
encouragement,  and  promised  to  return  the  following  Sunday.  How 
soon  the  doors  were  opened  to  him  does  not  appear,  but  his  Sunday 
visits  continued.  Then  and  ever  afterward  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  criminals.  He  became  known  as  their  friend.  While  men  were 
confined  he  visited,  taught,  sympathized  with,  and  encoiuaged  them, 
and  when  they  were  released  advised  them,  helped  them,  and  found 
employment  for  them.  After  the  Bridewell  was  built  he  made  his  way 
to  it  every  Sunday  morning  for  many  years  and  gave  systematic  moral 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  inmates.  These  visits  continued  until 
the  destruction  of  the  Bridewell  by  fire  in  1871,  soon  after  which  his 
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business  took  him  to  Baltimore  for  some  years  and  later  to  other  places, 
where  the  same  work  was  done  by  him  for  many  years  thereafter. 
Dr.  Collyer,  the  well-known  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  on  the 
North  Side,  Chicago,  wrote  of  Mr.  Hull: 

IVe  got  a  collegiate  pastor,  if  that  is  the  right  name.  He  preaches  for  nothing 
and  "finds"  himself;  also,  to  some  extent  finds  his  congregation,  and  altogether, 
for  a  poor  church  in  want  of -cheap  but  most  capital  preaching,  is  as  desirable  a  man 
as  can  be  foimd.  He  called  and  settled  himself  and  this  is  the  way  he  did  it.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  I  began  to  notice  him  in  church.  He  always  came  late,  always 
appeared  as  if  he  had  been  running,  got  in  generally  as  sermon  time  came,  and  so — 
as  I  knew  no  facts  to  account  for  this  peculiarity — I  naturally  got  up  a  theory — that 
he  was  one  of  your  modem  philosophers,  who  had  got  beyond  such  trifles  as  prayer 
and  singing — not  to  mention  the  Bible  lesson — ^intended  to  get  in  just  when  what 
the  Scotch  sexton  called  the  "preleemoneeries"  were  over,  but  being  in  addition  to 
his  other  excellencies  a  superb  sleq)er,  especially  of  a  Sunday  morning,  rather  overdid 
it  every  time,  and  so  had  to  run  for  it.  It  is  no  matter  how  I  foimd  out  my  mistake 
and  that  I  had  a  colleague.  What  I  have  to  repeat  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  his  sermons. 
In  laying  out  work  for  the  Liberal  Christian  League,  started  in  Unity  Church  a  short 
while  ago,  one  committee  was  to  see  after  the  cause  and  cure  of  intemperance,  and 
my  friend  was  put  on  it.  When  they  met  it  was  found  this  man's  little  finger  was 
thicker  than  all  their  loins  upon  that  question.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  ask 
him  to  speak  to  the  church.  He  spoke  on  Sunday  night  and  the  first  sentence  in  his 
address  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  his  being  late  at  meeting.  He  said :  "  I  came  to  this 
dty  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  day  after  I  arrived  I  went  to  visit  the  public  schools 
and  the  prison.  On  the  Simday  I  went  to  the  Bridewell  and  spoke  to  the  inmates 
— a  custom  IVe  kept  up  steadily  down  to  eleven  o'clock  this  morning."  For  the  last 
eight  years  he  has  been  absent  from  his  post  only  a  dozen  times.  Every  Sunday 
morning  he  goes  to  the  Bridewell  bright  and  early,  has  his  meeting,  gets  through 
about  eleven,  and  then  has  to  run  to  reach  church  in  time  for  the  sermon. 

For  a  time  about  twenty  teachers  labored  with  him  in  the  Bridewell, 
but  gradually  all  dropped  off  till  John  V.  Farwell  and  Mr.  Hull  alone 
were  left  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 

Mr.  Hull  did  not  preach  to  the  prisoners.  He  spoke  to  them  on 
such  subjects  as, 

"Fate  and  Luck,"  on  "Self-Reliance,"  on  "Compensation,"  on  "Law,"  on 
"Poverty,"  on  "Secrets,"  as  wisely  and  well  as  if  judges  and  savants  sat  before  him, 
not  as  if  they  were  branded  men.  If  he  referred  to  their  past  it  was  to  say,  for  instance, 
"My  mission  among  you  is  not  to  pry  into  your  antecedents,  not  to  talk  of  what  has 
taken  place  heretofore.  For,  we  are  dead  as  to  yesterday  and  not  bom  as  to  tomor- 
row. I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  of  today.  We  must  take  advantage  of  today  to 
learn  lessons  which  will  benefit  us  when  tomorrow  comes."  He  implored  them  to 
"be  men  all  over — ^head,  heart,  will,  and  conscience." 

In  the  Baltimore  prison,  where  for  years  he  continued  the  same  sort 
of  work,  he  said  to  audiences:    "Not  a  man  in  Maryland  is  poorer  than 
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I  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  had  not  so  much  as  would  buy  a  cracker 
for  my  wife  and  child.  Will  you  change  your  condition  when  you 
emerge  from  here?"  He  told  them  to  come  and  see  him  on  their 
release,  and  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  them.  They  were  fed, 
lodged,  helped.  Mr.  Hull  became  known  as  "The  Prisoners'  Friend." 
He  was  sometimes  imposed  upon,  once  robbed  by  men  he  had  befriended 
in  prison,  yet  many  times  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  he  had  encouraged 
and  helped  men  to  a  new  start  and  a  better  and  happier  life. 

He  begatn  this  self-denying  and  heroic  service  and  continued  it 
through  the  years  when  fortime  smiled  upon  him  and  he  was  a  man 
of  large  wealth,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  a  work  to  which  God  had 
called  him. 

His  interest  was  not  confined  to  inmates  of  prisons.  He  was  just 
as  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  the  victims  of  intemperance.  He 
was  sometimes  called  the  "Father"  of  the  Washingtonian  Home. 
This  refuge  for  the  intemperate  was  founded  in  Chicago  in  1863.  Its 
aim  was  to  reclaim  and  save.  Mr.  Hull  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
contributor  to  its  funds.  When  it  was  organized,  with  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city  among  its  trustees,  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Lots  were  purchased  and  a  building  erected  on  Madison 
Street  looking  north  on  Union  Park.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  in  1868, 
Mr.  Hull  wrote: 

When  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  last  anniversary  exercises  at  the  Washing- 
tonian Home  that  at  the  Anniversary  of  this  year  the  association  should  be  free  from 
debt,  I  was  told  by  several  directors  that  the  promise  was  too  great,  that  it  wotdd 
be  in^>ossible  to  pay  the  debts  in  one  year I  have  been  censured  for  redu- 
cing the  nimiber  of  intniiti*q  and  for  enforcing  such  rigid  and  ceaseless  economy,  but 
I  now  offer  in  defense  of  my  program  $20,000  worth  of  unencumbered  real  estate, 
$4,000  worth  of  furniture,  and  a  state  endowment,  which,  together  with  the  regular 
income  of  the  institution  ....  will  maintain  an  average  of  seventy-five  patients. 
I  have  labored  fully  five  years  to  get  the  home  into  this  condition.  It  has  done  good 
work  and  will  be  a  great  blessing  in  the  futiure.  May  I  not  at  the  end  of  this  year 
cease  to  be  its  father  and  turn  my  attention  to  some  other  enterprise  ?  I  desire  to 
do  something  for  the  colored  people  ....  of  the  South. 

Prisoners,  drunkards,  emancipated  slaves — these  three  classes  seem  to 
have  offered  a  rather  large  field  for  the  philanthropic  labors  of  a  man  of 
business;  but  they  were  far  from  exhausting  the  sympathies  of  this  quite 
extraordinary  man.  I  find  him  nowhere  so  attractive  as  in  the  interest 
he  manifested  in  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  He  not  only  conducted 
a  very  large  real  estate  business  but  grew  rich  in  doing  it.  The  glimpses 
we  get  of  the  drcimistances  under  which  he  carried  it  on  make  us  wonder 
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how  he  did  it  at  all;  for  it  was  in  his  office  that  he  gathered  the  boot- 
blacks and  newsboys  and  there  became  their  friend,  instructor,  and 
financial  adviser  and  helper.  ''For  many  years  the  apple  barrel, 
crackerbox,  and  store  of  gingerbread  stood  open  to  the  fraternity,  as 
well  as  to  the  ex-convict  and  other  unfortunates,  and  they  were  emp- 
tied fast,  as  the  personal  entries  show.  One  item  I  have  noted  of  $13, 
on  one  day  for  gingerbread  alone."  Many  a  himgry  newsboy  who  had 
heard  the  rumor  thrust  his  face  inside  the  door  and  asked,  "Be  this 
Hull's  Hash  House?"  Mr.  Hull  brought  in  benches  to  accommodate 
his  visitors.  In  the  evening,  with  the  help  of  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
he  taught  the  boys  arithmetic,  singing,  and  the  like.  The  list  of  these 
pupils  and  wards  showed  so  often  the  residence  "nowheres"  that  he 
was  moved  to  help  them  to  their  first  lodging-house.  This  was  one 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  Chicago  Newsboys'  Home. 

Their  liability  to  "g^t  broke"  at  times  led  to  his  establishment  of 
a  loan  fund.  Not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  Baltimore,  where  he  spent 
several  years,  his  office  was  the  headquarters  of  these  waifs  of  the  street. 
Incidents  like  the  following  happened,  without  doubt  hundreds  of  times: 

Three  newsboys  are  playing  marbles  under  the  table,  and  a  little  Italian  match- 
seller  is  drying  her  clothes  at  the  heater.  She  has  lost  ten  cents  and  dare  not  go 
home.  I  will  make  her  cash  account  right  How  much  children  do  suffer  I  Is  there 
no  remedy?  One  of  the  boys  under  the  table  is  extremely  cross-eyed,  ill  sh^>ed, 
chews  tobacco,  cheats,  lies,  swears,  and  is  generally  devilish.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
manage  the  little  fellow,  but  I  believe  I  am  gaining  on  him.  He  is  sharp  in  busi- 
ness and  hardly  ever  gets  broke.  When  he  does  hXi  I  give  him  money  enough  to 
buy  a  new  stock.  Today  one  of  my  smallest  bo3rs  came  in  entirely  "strapped." 
I  gave  him  four  cents  and  induced  "cross-eyes"  to  loan  him  one.  He  bought  ten 
penny  papers,  paid  off  the  loan  and  has  nine  cents  for  the  evening  trade.  My  ill- 
fated  boy  has  no  confidence  in  anybody,  and  he  would  not  let  the  money  go  out  of 
his  hand  until  I  promised  to  repay  it  if  Jack  did  not.  Maybe  I  can  reach  him  in  this 
way,  induce  him  to  make  loans  to  the  other  boys  imtil  he  has  faUk. 

And  this  was  a  man  involved  in  vast  transactions,  conducting  a  great 
business  in  half  a  dozen  cities,  and  accumulating  a  fortune!  The 
story  of  this  man's  life  is  well-nigh  incredible,  and  I  have  not  exhausted 
the  record  of  his  philanthropic  interest. 

His  heart  went  out  toward  the  emancipated  colored  men.  The 
Civil  War  was  hardly  over  before  he  began  to  make  his  plans  to  help 
them.  The  scene  of  his  most  prolonged  and  ambitious  eflFort  was 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Shanties  not  worth  $50.00  were  rented  to  negro 
families  for  $10 .00  a  month.  "No  one  would  sell  a  lot  to  them."  Mr. 
Hull  bought  tracts  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  b^an  to 
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encourage  colored  men  to  buy  and  build  and  own  their  own  homes.  It 
is  said  that  he  gained  the  respect  and  good-will  of  prominent  business 
men  and  citizens  of  the  city  and  state.    An  assistant  in  his  office  writes: 

He  began  with  the  very  poorest  and  most  ignorant.  Scarcely  a  man  to  whom 
he  sold  a  lot  this  first  winter  (1869-70)  had  a  dollar  when  he  made  his  purchase.  But 
with  the  loan  of  courage  and  money  from  Mr.  Hull  many  got  up  comfortable  cot- 
tages. ....  Mr.  Robt.  C. when  Mr.  Hull  met  him  on  the  street  and  took 

him  to  his  office,  had  not  a  dollar;  his  old  coat  and  pants  hung  in  strips  and  were 

skewered  together  with  wooden  pins Mr.  Hull  helped  him  with  his  own 

hands  to  build  the  little  house Shortly  after  R.  C.  was  earning  $60  per  month, 

his  daughter  was  in  school,  his  wife  well  dressed,  and  the  house  enlarged Mr. 

Hull  went  one  morning,  a  mQe  from  the  office,  paint  pot  in  hand,  to  R.  C.'s  house 
and  painted  the  front  door  and  casing  before  R.  C.  was  up.  Paints,  a  brush,  and  lime 
were  offered  to  all  who  would  paint  or  whitewash  their  houses  and  fences.  They 
were  advised  how  to  purchase  and  repair  their  shoes  and  clothes,  and  when  he  showed 
them  how  to  use  the  trowel,  the  hanuner,  and  the  paint  brush  his  energy  showed 
them  how  to  put  three  days'  work  into  one.  No  payments  were  required  till  the 
lumber  and  workmen's  bills  were  paid,  then  weekly  or  monthly  installments,  often 

less  than  the  man's  previous  house  rent,  were  expected Before  spring  he  had 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  thirty  families  in  their  own  homes.  A  long  college 
vacation  enabled  his  daughter  to  spend  the  winter,  as  she  did  once  again,  zealously 
helping  him.  At  other  times  the  cousin,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  did  the  same.  Indeed 
these  ladies  ....  whether  there  or  elsewhere,  were  his  main  dependence,  working 
in  the  same  spirit  with  him.  In  1871  two  night  schools  were  established,  one  at  the 
office  with  365  names  on  the  roll,  five  nights  a  week,  taught  three  nights  by  Mr.  Hull 
and  Miss  Culver  alone;  the  other  two,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hull's  local  agent, 
who  the  first  three  nights  conducted  another  school  in  the  suburbs.  The  schools 
were  free  and  all  necessary  inq>lements  were  furnished. 

This  most  philanthropic  missionary  work  resulted  in  "the  first  free 
colored  school  ever  established  in  the  state."    Mr.  Hull  in  telling  of 

the  meeting  which  established  this  school  wrote:    "Mr.  Robt.  C. 

in  his  black  broad-doth  suit,  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  greatly  changed  in  appearance  since 

you  first  saw  him Miss  Culver  reports  91  houses  on  these 

places."    In  January,  1872,  he  wrote: 

Our  schools  are  prosperous The  office  is  closely  seated  with  short  benches 

that  we  stow  away  during  the  day,  but  we  are  not  able  to  acconmiodate  all  that  come. 
There  are  more  than  three  hundred  names  on  the  roll  and  a  clamor  for  new  admissions. 
The  schools  increase  the  labor  of  the  enterprise  very  much,  but  it  is  all  most  cheer- 
fully borne.  Miss  Culver  and  Mr.  T.  work  at  the  business  during  the  day  and  five 
nights  each  week  in  the  schooL    The  school  is  one  of  the  best  thoughts  in  our  work  here. 

He  also  worked  five  nights  in  the  school  each  week.  I  call  attention 
again  to  this  man  of  large  wealth  and  this  cultivated  woman,  Miss 
Culver^  toiling  all  day  in  the  business  of  helping  these  poor  and  ignorant 
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black  men  to  acquire  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  home  of  their  own  and 
then  give  their  evenings  to  teaching  them  and  their  children. 

This  work  for  colored  people  became  a  permanent  part  of  Mr, 
Hull's  business  in  Savannah  and  other  southern  cities.  As  a  result 
of  it  many  hundreds  of  families  in  Savannah  alone  owned  their  homes. 
The  time  came  when  one  of  the  city  papers  stated  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  blacks  than  of  whites  own  their  homes  in  Savannah,  and  a 
larger  proportion  than  anywhere  else  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hull  wrote  in  1878:  "I  have  always  had  faith  in  a  division  of 
property.  I  have  tried  to  bring  a  slice  of  the  earth  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  family.  This  I  have  done  as  far  as  possible."  And 
again  in  1880  he  wrote: 

Can  paupers  be  good  citizens  ?  Can  a  landless  people  be  patriotic  ?  Is  it  safe 
for  a  nation  to  allow  the  masses  of  the  people  to  remain  non-landholders?  Is  not 
land  the  natural  heritage  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil?  If  he  cannot  own  a  homestead, 
will  he  not  become  a  restless,  troublesome  citizen  ?  .  .  .  .  Land  is  the  natural  wealth 
of  a  nation  and  when  it  is  not  distributed  discontent  and  revolution  will  come. 

It  was  these  convictions  that  determined  and  directed  the  life- 
business  of  Mr.  Hull.  In  the  choice  of  the  business  he  would  follow 
and  in  the  conduct  of  it  he  was  moved  by  philanthropy  and  patriotism, 
both  alike  sincere  and  enlightened.  I  find  no  other  explanation  of 
his  extraordinary  career.  He  did  not  fall  into  that  business  by  acci- 
dent. He  had  a  profession  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  at  great 
cost,  and  for  success  in  which  his  prospects  were  unusually  bri^t. 
He  loved  it  and  deliberately  left  it,  left  it  for  a  business  to  which  he  felt 
called  by  convictions  he  did  not  wish  to  resist.  That  business  was  in 
its  nature  the  same  which  we  have  seen  him  conducting  in  Savannah. 
The  Savannah  enterprize  was  only  an  illustration  on  a  small  scale  of 
the  work  to  which  he  gave  his  life  for  thirty-five  years. 

That  work  was  to  encourage  and  assist  poor  men,  laboring-men, 
to  become  property  owners,  to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  For  their 
own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their  country  he  wanted  to  help  them 
to  become  landholders  and  householders.  After  living  for  a  time  in 
a  house  on  the  comer  of  State  and  Adams  streets,  Chicago,  and  later 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  comer  of  Washington  and 
La  Salle  streets,  in  1855-56  he  built  a  handsome  house  on  the  block 
at  the  comer  of  Polk  and  Halsted  streets,  the  old  Hull  homestead, 
which  later  became  a  part  of  that  famous  Chicago  institution,  Hull- 
House. 
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In  Twenty  Years  at  HuU-House  Miss  Jane  Addams  writes: 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  early  spring  (1889)  on  the  way  to  a  Bohemian  Mission 
in  the  carriage  of  one  of  its  founders,  we  p>assed  a  fine  old  house  standing  well  back 
from  the  street,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  broad  piazza  which  was  supported 
by  wooden  pillars  of  exceptionally  fine  Corinthian  design  and  proportion.  I  was 
so  attracted  by  the  house  that  I  set  forth  to  visit  it  the  very  next  day. 

This  was  the  old  Hull  homestead  which,  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
children,  had  ceased  to  be  a  home  and  had  passed  to  business  uses. 
Miss  Addams  foimd  that  the  lower  part  of  it  was  being  used  for  offices 
and  storerooms  in  connection  with  a  factory  back  of  it.  "Before  it 
had  been  occupied  by  the  factory  it  had  sheltered  a  second-hand  furni- 
ture store,  and  at  one  time  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  had  used  it 
it  for  a  home  for  the  aged." 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  Mr.  Hull  built  his  home,  acquired  in 
1854,  was  one  of  the  first  purchases  he  made  in  beginning  the  great 
enterprise  of  his  life.  It  was  followed  in  the  course  of  years  by  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  These  subdivisions,  about  twenty 
in  all,  he  divided  up  into  small  lots  and  sold  to  poor  men  who  wished 
to  build  homes,  or  he  built  the  houses  and  sold  them  the  houses  and 
lots  on  easy  terms.  He  conducted  active  campaigns  among  them  to 
persuade  them  to  make  the  great  venture  of  becoming  owners  of  their 
homes.  He  achieved  immediate  and  large  success  and  was  encouraged 
to  extend  his  operations.  In  1856  he  was  thirty-six  years  old.  He 
had  little  capital  and  sUght  business  experience.  Young,  of  a  sanguine 
disposition,  urged  On  by  high  hopes  of  accomplishing  a  great  mission, 
and  encouraged  by  large  temporary  success,  he  apparently  went  to  the 
limit  of  his  credit  in  purchasing  lands  and  making  new  subdivisions 
in  Chicago.  In  the  midst  of  these  very  large  operations  he  was  over- 
taken and  overwhelmed  by  the  disastrous  panic  of  1857.  Mr.  Colbert, 
in  Chicago  and  the  Great  Conflagration^  says: 

The  effects  on  the  real  estate  market  were  fearful,  and  the  building  business 
suffered  correspondingly.  The  depreciation  of  prices  in  comer  lots  was  great  in  the 
winter  of  1857,  but  it  was  much  greater  in  1858  and  1859,  as  payments  matured  which 
could  not  be  met.  A  large  proportion  of  the  real  estate  in  the  dty  had  been  bought 
on  "canal  time,"  one-quarter  down  and  the  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three  years. 
The  purchasers  had  depended  on  a  continual  advance  in  values  to  meet  those  pay- 
ments and  foimd  that  they  cotdd  not  even  sell  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Great  numbers 
of  workers  left  the  dty  for  want  of  employment,  and  those  who  remained  were  obliged 
to  go  into  narrowed  quarters  to  reduce  expenses.  This  caused  a  great  many  resi- 
dences and  stores  to  be  vacated  and  brought  about  a  reduction  in  rents  on  those  still 
occupied,  which  impoverished  even  those  who  were  able  to  hold  on  to  their  property. 
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Many  hundreds  of  lots  and  houses  were  abandoned  by  those  who  had  made  only 
partial  payments,  and  the  holders  of  mortgages  needed  no  snap-judgment  to  enable 
them  to  take  possession.  A  stop  was  at  once  put  to  the  erection  <^  buildings. 
Several  blocks  were  left  unfinished  for  years  and  some  were  never  finished  by  the 
original  owners. 

This  panic  brought  down  on  Mr.  Hull  an  avalanche  of  debt.  A 
business  associate  of  after  years  writes:  "He  held  a  large  amount  of 
unencumbered  property,  but  his  outstanding  notes  for  later  purchases 
amounted,  I  think  he  has  said,  to  $1,500,000 — ^more  than  the  whole 
would  bring  at  the  current  valuation."  He  was  urged  by  his  creditors 
and  lawyers  to  go  mto  bankruptcy,  but  he  abhorred  repudiation  of 
debts  m  all  its  forms  and  refused  to  get  rid  of  his  obligations  in  any 
other  way  than  their  payment  in  full.  He  struggled  on  under  crush- 
ing burdens,  selling  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  getting  his  notes  extended, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  able  to  write: 

I  have  now  my  business  matters  in  shape  so  that  I  can  see  my  way  clear  througji 
them.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  paid  nearly  $400,000  of  my  indd>t- 
edness.  I  sold  rather  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  order  to  pay 
that  sum.    I  owe  about  $150,000  still,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  pay. 

This  struggle  lasted  nearly  or  quite  ten  years  before  he  freed  himself 
from  debt  and  once  more  got  fairly  on  his  feet.  He  often  said  that 
those  ten  years  took  the  hair  off  his  head. 

They  may  well  have  done  this,  for  in  addition  to  these  business 
disasters  they  brou^t  him  the  most  grievous  domestic  afflictions. 
The  youngest  of  his  three  children,  Louis  Kossouth,  bom  in  1852, 
died  in  childhood.  In  i860,  in  the  darkest  days  of  his  struggle  against 
bankruptcy,  he  lost  his  wife.  The  oldest  child  was  a  son,  Charles 
Morley.  He  entered  the  first  University  of  Chicago  in  1862  and  gradu- 
ated in  1866,  just  as  he  was  entering  manhood.  He  was  a  fine,  cap- 
able, promising  youth  from  whom  his  father  hoped  great  things.  In 
the  fall  of  1866  Chicago  was  visited  with  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  and 
the  bright  young  life  was  ended  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  A 
daughter  remained,  Fredrika  Bremer,  amiable,  devout,  talented.  She 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  her  father's  work  and  aided  him  in  it;  she 
was  a  student,  traveled  abroad,  was  given  every  advantage,  and  was 
most  dear  to  her  father's  heart.  She  was  his  comfort  and  strength 
during  the  dark  decade  from  1857  to  1867  and  lived  imtil  1874. 

During  the  dark  years  of  combined  ber^vement  and  commercial 
disaster  one  great  piece  of  good  fortune  came  to  Mr.  Hull.  His  cousin 
Miss  Helen  Culver  became  a  member  of  his  family  and  eventually 
an  associate  in  his  business.    Her  childhood  had  been  spent  in  Cat- 
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taragus  County,  New  York,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  village  where 
Mr.  Hull  passed  his  early  years. 

After  graduating  from  Randolph,  New  York,  Academy  she  bad 
migrated  to  Sycamore,  Illinois,  where  for  a  year  she  conducted  a  private 
school.  In  1854  she  became  principal  of  one  of  the  primary  schools 
of  Chicago  and  continued  to  teach,  advancing  to  the  grammar  and  high 
school,  until  1861.  Forming  a  close  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hull  she 
was  constrained  by  that  lady,  who  saw  her  own  death  drawing  near 
in  i860,  to  promise  to  give  up  her  teaching  and  assiune  the  care  of  the 
children  so  soon  to  be  left  without  a  mother.  This  promise  she  faith- 
fully kept,  abandoned  a  profession  in  which  she  was  most  successful, 
and  took  charge  of  Mr.  Hull's  household.  The  call  of  patriotism  took 
her  in  1863  to  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  where  for  some  time  she  repre- 
sented the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  military  hospitals. 
Her  genius  for  business  soon  revealed  itself  to  Mr.  Hull,  and  she  became 
his  business  adviser  and  associate.  Few  men  ever  had  a  more  com- 
petent one,  a  fact  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  recognize.  In  review- 
ing the  past  in  a  letter  to  her  dated  December  20,  1874,  he  wrote: 

I 

Our  work  closes  its  minority  today.  It  is  twenty-one  years  since  we  bought 
block  six,  comer  Polk  Street  and  Center  Avenue.  The  old  organization  is  still  work- 
ing on  the  same  principle  as  at  its  birth It  has  done  a  large  work,  and  is 

capable  of  increase  almost  without  limit.  As  far  as  I  know,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  this  is  the  only  effort  ever  made  to  benefit  and  permanently 
elevate  the  poor  generally,  without  contribution  or  taxation.  It  has  behind  it  an 
idea  or  principle,  which,  if  put  in  general  operation,  would  entirely  abolish  pauperism 
and  nearly  uproot  crime. 

The  intention  of  the  enterprise  is  simply  to  distribute  the  unoccupied  and  now 
waste  lands  among  the  poor,  and  aid  in  their  improvement.  Upon  the  carrying 
out  of  this  idea  depends  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  stability  of 
our  government.  The  popular  religion  of  the  times,  aided  by  our  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  benevolent  associations,  cannot  counterbalance  the  mischievous  results 
of  concentrating  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  a  comparatively  few  families.  If  this 
process  of  concentration  goes  on  extensively  the  poor  will  join  in  riot  (their  revolu- 
tion) and  level  down  from  the  top,  by  destroying  the  property  of  the  rich.  Our 
idea  is  to  level  up  from  the  boUom,  by  giviiig  the  poor  a  fair  chance  to  rise. 

The  great  success  of  the  undertaking  is  largely  due  to  your  energy,  your  steady, 
persistent  labor,  and  your  never-failing  faith.  You  have  stood  hard  at  the  helm, 
when  I  was  almost  tempted  to  go  in  out  of  the  storm.  Your  keen  womanly  instinct 
and  long-range  spiritual  vision  caught  the  glimmer  of  the  lighthouse,  in  the  mist 
beyond  my  sight,  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  Without  your  faith  the  work  must  have 
foiled.    I  bless  you;  God  will  and  the  poor  ought  to. 

Their  joint  work  was  conducted  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Miss  Culver  was  with  him  in  Savannah,  where,  as  has  been  already 
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told,  she  toiled  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  literally  day  and  ni^t. 
Shortly  after  1871  Mr.  Hull  established  the  business  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  time  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  Miss 
Culver  managing  the  manifold  operations  in  Chicago.  The  business 
was  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. Many  thousands  of  poor  men  secured  homes  of  their  own, 
and  Mr.  Hull  became  more  and  more  prosperous.  The  great  object 
he  had  in  mind  was  accomplished.  The  home  owners,  having  a  stake 
in  the  country,  became  more  patriotic,  desirable  citizens.  They  added 
appreciably  to  the  strength  and  solidarity  of  the  Republic. 

Inevitably,  however,  this  question  suggests  itself:  How  did  it 
happen  that  a  business  the  objects  of  which  were  altruistic,  philan- 
thropic, patriotic,  made  its  projector  rich?  There  are  two  or  three 
answers  to  this  question.  It  was  conducted  on  business  principles. 
Mr.  Hull  did  not  believe  that  the  way  to  help  the  poor  was  to  give  them 
something  for  nothing,  to  dispense  charity  to  them.  He  wrote  in  1877: 
''Gifts  and  loans  demoralize  and  weaken  the  poor;  they  need  tonics; 
their  salvation  is  in  providing  for  themselves.  Work  and  economy 
are  the  needs  of  the  poor."  He  believed  that  every  man  should  pay 
par  value  for  every  dollar  he  got.  His  aim  in  life  was  to  help  the  poor 
to  help  themselves.  He  expected  them  to  pay  full  value  for  what 
he  sold  them.  He  did  everything  he  could  to  enable  them  to  do  this. 
He  encouraged  them  in  industry  and  economy,  gave  them  ample  time 
to  make  payments,  took  no  snap  judgments  on  them,  but  insisted, 
for  their  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  that  they  should  faithfully  observe 
their  covenants  with  him. 

This  does  not  accoimt,  however,  for  his  own  ultimate  success  in 
full.  There  was  another  element  in  the  explanation.  It  was  this. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  perception  of  real  estate  values.  He  knew 
when  and  where  to  buy  and  make  an  investment  profitable.  In  1868 
he  wrote  from  Nebraska: 

I  worked  five  days  at  Lincoln,  "among  the  real  estate/'  and  one  day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  and  Sabbath-school.  I  purchased  forty  acres  adjoining  the  city 
on  the  south,  ten  acres  extending  within  twelve  himdred  feet  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
on  the  east,  and  twenty  acres  near  the  University  square  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
north  and  eleven  lots  at  the  state  sale. 

The  next  year  he  visited'  Lincoln  again  and  wrote: 

I  have  been  here  at  the  state  sale  of  lots  and  lands;  the  property  has  sold  readily 
and  at  good  prices.  ....  The  prices  are  a  large  advance  over  those  of  the  fall  sale, 
in  some  localities  several  hundred  per  cent  mare. 
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Such  things  as  this  explain  his  prosperity.  In  1882,  writing  from 
Baltimore,  he  gave,  without  intending  to  do  so,  a  luminous  explanation 
of  his  business  success: 

How  differently  men  see Two  neighbors  on  Sunday  afternoon  wander 

into  the  subiirbs  of  the  city  for  an  airing,  and  come  upon  an  open  block  of  groimd. 
The  one  says  he  wotdd  like  to  have  it  as  a  pasture  for  his  horse.  The  other  calculates 
carefully  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  sees  that  the  main  avenue, 
when  extended,  will  run  through  this  groimd.  On  Monday  he  buys  it.  Soon  he 
gets  the  avenue  extended,  puts  up  a  block  of  brown-stone  fronts  and  makes  a  fortime, 
while  his  neighbor  is  still  hunting  a  pasture  for  his  horse. 

It  was  this  sort  of  prevision  that  led  Mr.  Hull  to  make  purchases  in 
Chicago  of  prairie  lands  through  which  such  business  streets  as  Halsted 
later  ran.  It  was  this  sort  of  prevision  as  to  land  values  that,  while 
he  was  pursuing  aims  of  noble  altruism,  led  Mr.  Hull  to  fortune. 

The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  shadowed  by  an  insidious  disease 
that  did  not  incapacitate  him  for  business  but  gave  him  assurance 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  busied  himself  in  his  affairs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  "He  disregarded  physicians'  warnings  that  he 
must  rest,  met  suffering,  when  it  came,  with  heightened  cheer  and 
attentiveness  to  others,  and  so  forbore  all  notice  of  it  that  near  friends 
half  doubted  the  marks  of  sickness  which  they  saw."  To  one  of  these 
friends  he  wrote  in  December,  1886: 

For  yoiir  sake  I  wish  your  coounission  to  me  to  be  healed  cotdd  be  executed. 
But  I  think  it  cannot  be  done.  I  made  up  my  mind  some  time  ago  that  the  thorn 
in  my  side  is  permanent,  that  it  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.    It  ought  to  make  me  more  patient  and  make  me  do  better  work. 

He  continued  in  the  business  harness,  as  he  had  desired  to  do,  to  the 
last.  A  sudden  and,  to  his  friends,  quite  imexpected  change  in  his 
malady  resulted  in  his  death  in  Houston,  Texas,  February  12,  1889, 
just  before  his  sixty-ninth  birthday. 

Mr.  Hull  left  an  estate  of  some  millions  of  dollars.  It  had  been 
accimiulated  during  the  period  of  Miss  Culver's  association  with  him 
in  business.  She  had  shared,  perhaps  equally  with  him,  in  the  success 
that  had  been  achieved.  She  had  a  perfect  imderstanding  of  his  pur- 
poses and  plans.  She  sympathized  with  his  ideals.  There  was  no  one 
else  to  whom  he  could  bequeath  the  business  with  any  hope  of  its  con- 
tinuing. He  had  unboimded  confidence  in  her  loyalty  and  ability. 
He  was  perfectly  assured  that  she  would  make  such  use  of  the  estate 
as  he  would  approve,  and  he  recognized  the  fact  that  she  had  had  so 
large  a  part  in  acquiring  it  that  it  belonged  to  her  as  much  as  to  him. 
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It  fell  therefore  quite  naturally  to  her,  and  the  business,  after  his  death, 
went  on  as  before. 

Mr.  Hull  regarded  Chicago  as  his  home,  but  his  widely  extended 
business  kept  him  in  other  cities  most  of  the  time  during  the  last 
twenty-two  years  of  his  life.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  is  not  able, 
from  any  personal  acquaintance,  to  speak  of  his  characteristics.  He 
said  of  himself  in  1868:  ''Want  of  education,  unfavorable  associations 
in  early  life,  a  resolute  struggle  with  poverty,  and  an  unconquerable 
will  have  brought  me  to  this  age  with  unpleasant  characteristics." 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  however,  said: 

No  notice  of  Mr.  Hull  would  be  complete  which  did  not  mention  the  radiant 
breakfast-table  face,  the  regal  courtesy  of  home,  where  an  unkind  or  indifferent  word 

or  look  was  unknown His  character  was  positive.    His  faults  were  virtues 

carried  to  excess ICs  characteristics  were  all  strongly  marked.    He  had 

indomitable  will,  dauntless  courage,  absolute  self-mastery,  tireless  persistoice,  pa- 
tience, imqualified  truthfulness  and  integrity,  and  the  utmost  openness  and  frankness 
in  all  relations,  together  with  constantly  bubbling  humor  and  tenderness.  He  neither 
felt  nor  affected  reserve  regarding  his  emotions,  laughing  and  weeping  as  readily  as 

a  child He  p>assed  through  a  strenuous  business  career  entirely  free  from 

rancor Unusual  as  were  his  intdkct  and  his  energy — ^his  benignity  and  all- 
embracing  benevolence  were  his  most  marked  traits — not  the  less  so  that  his  views 
and  methods  sometimes  differed  from  those  of  other  benevolent  persons. 

In  line  with  the  last  clause  of  this  quotation  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Hull  was  deeply  and  sincerely  religiousj  but  in  his  religion  also 
he  diflFered  from  others.  His  whole  life  seems  to  show  that  he  possessed 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  which  is  the  essence  of  true  religion,  but  he  was 
far  from  holding  the  views  he  sup^x)sed  the  "orthodox"  cherished. 

One  most  interesting  incident  in  Mr.  Hull's  life,  not  yet  mentioned, 
belongs  just  here.  Toward  its  end  he  published  a  book  which  he  called 
Refleclions  from  a  Busy  Life,  I  regret  that  it  was  not  Reminiscences 
of  a  Busy  Life,  but  it  was  what  the  title  indicates — ^reflections.  The 
reminiscences  are  valuable,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between  in  the 
320  pages  of  the  book.  The  reflections  seem  to  be  excerpts  from  his 
letters — letters  written  for  the  most  part  to  members  of  his  family. 
They  touch  upon  a  thousand  topics,  are  often  very  acute,  and  make 
an  interesting  book.  He  was  an  abolitionist  who  acted  for  the  most 
part  with  the  Republican  party,  being  at  one  time  mentioned  for  nomi- 
nation as  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  prohibitionist, 
advocating  as  early  as  1867  what  our  country  now  has,  national  prohi- 
bition. He  believed  in  woman  suffrage  when  few  others  had  thought 
of  it. 
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He  haxl  proDOunced  opinions  on  the  best  way  to  help  the  poor, 
saying: 

All  charities,  public  and  private,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  increase  pauperism. 
They  are  nuiseries  of  poverty  and  crime.  If  they  were  all  blotted  out  of  existence 
at  once,  our  vast,  idle,  worthless  population  would  soon  become  self  supporting. 
Men  cannot  be  helped  by  donations.  It  cripples  a  man  to  make  him  a  receiver  of 
favors.    Make  him  work  or  starve. 

Yet  he  invited  his  prison  audiences  to  come  to  him  when  they  were 
discharged,  and  they  were  fed,  lodged,  helped.  At  the  same  time  he 
told  them  plainly:  ''If  I  give  a  strong,  healthy  man  a  dollar  before 
he  has  earned  it  I  do  an  injury  to  his  very  soul.  I  have  done  this 
himdreds  of  times,  but  I  now  know  it  was  a  wrong.  I  have  no  right  to 
take  away  a  man's  incentive  to  work  and  help  himself."  Mr.  Hull 
thoroughly  tested  both  ways  of  helping  the  poor.  His  office  was  for 
years  the  recognized  feeding-place  of  the  hungry,  with  constant  whole- 
sale provision  for  them.  His  cellar  was  filled  with  coal  which  the  needy 
were  invited  to  take.  The  scale  of  his  steady  outla3rs,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  is  illustrated  by  the  payment  of  $95  at  a  time  for  hauling 
coal  for  the  poor.  He  came  through  long  experience  to  feel  strongly 
that  the  only  way  really  to  help  a  man  in  need  was  to  help  him  to  help 
himself. 

Mr.  Hull  had  very  pronounced  views  on  theology.    He  attended 

Dr.  Robert  CoUyer's  Unitarian  Chiurch,  was  an  admirer  of  Professor 

David  Swing,  and  S3anpathized  strongly  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  in 

his  separation  from  the  Methodist  chiurch.    He  had  no  use  for  what  he 

tmderstood  to  be  orthodox  views.    In  the  Reflections  he  gave  frequent 

expression  to  his  views  on  questions  of  theology.    In  1876  he  wrote: 

Teach  men  everywhere  that  the  Universe  is  governed  by  law,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  substitution  is  a  fable,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  forgiveness  of 
sins;  that  our  highest  good  demands  that  wrong  doers  should  suffer,  and  thereby 
be  made  wiser  and  better;  that  we  are  now  building  day  by  day  for  the  future,  and 
that  neither  angels  nor  God  can  lift  us  out  of  ourselves,  that  grace  and  growth  are 
elements  of  the  soul,  and  never  can  be  external. 

In  particular  he  combated  the  doctrines  of  substitution  and  the  forgive* 
nessof  sins;  and  yet  he  writes:  "Oiu:  Father  in  heaven  is  fast  becoming 
to  me  a  substantial,  unseen,  unchanging,  quiet  reality,  beyond  Whose 
influence  and  parental  care  no  child  can  wander.  All  are  His,  and 
none  can  ultimately  be  lost."  Again  he  writes  on  faith:  "There  is 
promised  to  those  who  beUeve  that  their  names  shall  be  written  in  the 
Booi  of  Life;  blessed  believers.  Those  who  believe  nothing^  have  no 
faith,  hope  for  no  futiure,  must  travel  a  dreary,  dusty  road." 
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In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Hull  became  a  trustee  of  the  first 
University  of  Chicago  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  his  son  was  a  graduate  of  that  institution.  Mr. 
Hull  became  so  much  interested  in  the  University  that  he  arranged  for 
a  considerable  bequest  to  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  institution  had 
closed  its  doors  finally  in  1886  that  these  benevolent  provisions  were 
changed.  Almost  inmiediately  after  Mr.  Hull's  death  Miss  Culver 
began  to  form  benevolent  plans  for  the  use  of  the  estate  which  she 
knew  would  be  approved  by  him.  The  first  of  these  plans  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  that  world-famous  institution  Hull-House.  Miss 
Jane  Addams  began  her  settlement  work  in  1889,  the  year  of  Mr.  Hull's 
death.  Miss  Culver  recognized  the  value  and  promise  of  that  work 
and  in  1890  gave  the  settlement  a  lease  of  the  house  and  the  lots  on 
which  it  stood,  rent  free  for  thirty  years.  The  settlement  took  the 
name  Hull-House,  and  a  few  years  later  Miss  Culver  gave  the  property 
to  the  Hull-House  Association  and  has  added  from  time  to  time  contri- 
butions aggregating  about  $170,000.  To  all  this  she  has  added  her 
personal  services  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Association.  Her  gifts 
to  good  causes  have  been  widely  distibuted,  amounting  since  Mr.  Hull's 
death  to  more  than  $600,000  in  addition  to  the  great  donation  now 
to  be  mentioned. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  held 
December  19,  1895,  President  Harper  submitted  a  letter  from  Miss 
Culver  in  which  she  said: 

It  has  long  been  my  purpose  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  my  estate  to  be  used  in 
perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  immedi- 
ate fulfiUment  of  the  purpose  ^as  the  difficulty  of  selecting  an  agency  to  which  I 
could  entrust  the  execution  of  my  wishes.  After  careful  consideration  I  concluded 
that  the  strongest  guaranties  of  permanent  and  efficient  administration  would  be 
assured  if  the  property  were  entrusted  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Having  reached 
this  decision  without  consulting  the  University  authorities,  I  commimicated  it  to 
President  Harper,  with  the  request  that  he  would  call  on  me  to  confer  concerning 
the  details  of  my  plan.    After  further  consideration,  I  now  wish  to  present  to  the 

University  of  Chicago  property  valued  at  $1,000,000 The  whole  gift  shall 

be  devoted  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  within  the  field  of  the  biological 

sciences Among  the  motives  prompting  this  gift  is  the  desire  to  carry  out 

the  ideas  and  to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hull,  who  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Old  University  of  Chicago.  I 
think  it  appropriate,  therefore,  to  add  the  condition,  that,  wherever  it  is  suitable, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hull  shall  be  used  in  designation  of  the  buildings  erected  and  of  the 
endowments  set  apart  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  gift. 
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The  property  deeded  to  the  University  by  Miss  Culver  consisted 
of  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  real  estate,  some  of  it  vacant,  but  most 
of  it  improved  with  dwellings,  or  with  buildings  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. These  properties,  as  they  were  sold,  did  not  always  realize  the 
prices  anticipated  and  the  generous  donor  from  time  to  time  added 
considerable  sums  to  her  original  donation,  these  sums  aggregating 
♦253,700.  From  July  i,  1897,  to  June  30,  1913,  the  net  income  of 
the  Fund  was  added  to  the  principal.  This  addition  amounted  to 
$294,201.34. 

Four  biological  laboratories  were  erected:  Botany,  Zodlogy,  Anat- 
omy, and  Physiology,  forming  an  attractive  quadrangle,  the  four 
buildings  being  connected  by  cloisters.  These  four  laboratories  ate 
thus  in  effect  under  a  single  roof.  Their  cost,  including  equipment 
was  $340,000,  and  was  borne  by  the  Helen  Culver  Fund.  At  the  time 
this  is  written,  the  Fund,  including  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  amounts 
to  above  $1,100,000,  about  $800,000  being  endowment.  The  labora- 
tories are  called  the  Hull  Biological  Laboratories. 

The  University  has  not  restricted  its  work  in  biology  to  the  resources 
provided  by  the  Helen  Culver  Fund.  When,  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  the  four  laboratories  of  the  Biological  Group  became 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  space,  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts 
Laboratory  was  built  and  equipped  from  other  resources,  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  for  the  use  of  the  Departments  of  Pathology  and  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology.  While  the  income  from  the  Fund  amounts  to 
about  $3S,ooo,  the  University  expends  above  $150,000  annually  in 
conducting  *the  work  of  the  biological  departments.  About  a  thousand 
different  students  are  enrolled  each  year.  More  than  three  hundred 
of  these  are  pursuing  graduate  courses. 

A  member  of  the  staff  writes: 

Besides  providing  a  place  where  many  thousand  students  have  taken  under- 
graduate courses  in  biology  and  thus  prepared  themselves  for  the  study  of  medicine 
and  other  useful  work,  these  laboratories  have  provided  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  investigators  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  science.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-two  students  have  here  done  work  which  has  led  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  [March,  1919].  Each  one  of  these  has  accomplished  some 
piece  of  original  investigation. 

Very  many  investigators  [more  than  a  hundred  are  named]  have  found  in  the 
group  of  buildings  aroimd  Hull  Court  the  means  of  conducting  extended  researches 
which  have  constituted  definite  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  biological,  including 
medical,  science. 
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Among  these  is  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  who  began  here  the  series  of  researches 
on  surgery  of  the  blood  vessels  and  transplantation  of  organs  which 
later  resulted  in  the  award  to  him  of  the  Nobel  prize,  and  who  in  the 
Great  War  made  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  which  are 
recognized  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  were  dedicated  on  July  2,  1897. 
In  presenting  them  to  the  University,  Miss  Culver,  after  referring  to 
the  desire  of  some  strenuous  natures  that,  as  a  result  of  their  lives, 
power  might  ''be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations  and  an  immor- 
tality of  beneficent  influence  be  secured,"  went  on  to  say: 

It  was  in  obedience  to  such  a  driving  power  that  provision  for  these  buildings 
was  made.  Since  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  conclude  the  work  of  another,  you  will  not 
think  it  intrusive  if  I  refer  to  the  character  and  aim  of  the  real  donor.  During  a 
lifetime  of  close  association  with  Mr.  Hull  I  have  known  him  as  a  man  of  tenacious 
purpose,  of  inextinguishable  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  things  dominated  by  a  desire 
to  help  his  kind.  Much  of  his  time  for  fifty  years  was  spent  in  close  contact  with 
those  most  needing  inspiration  and  help.  He  had  also  profound  convictions  regarding 
the  best  basis  for  social  development  in  our  country,  and  these  directed  the  energies 
of  his  life.  Looking  toward  the  close  of  activity,  it  was  for  inany  3rears  his  unchang- 
ing desire  that  a  part  of  his  estate  should  be  administered  directly  for  the  public 
boiefit.  Many  plans  were  discussed  between  us.  And  when  he  was  called  away, 
before  he  could  see  the  woriL  begun,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  did  not  doubt  that 
some  part  of  his  piupose  would  be  carried  out.  He  would  have  shared  our  joy  in 
this  great  University,  could  he  have  foreseen  its  early  creation.  And  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  pleasure  could  he  have  known  the  wide  diffusion  of  its  benefits  sought 
by  its  management 

I  have  believed  that  I  should  not  do  better  than  to  name,  as  his  heirs  and  repre- 
sentatives, those  lovers  of  Ught,  who,  in  all  generations  and  from  all  rax^ks,  give  their 
years  to  search  for  truth,  and  especially  those  forms  of  inquiry  which  explore  the 
Creator's  will,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  life  and  the  means  of  rendering  lives  more 
sound  and  wholesome. 

This  sketch  began  with  a  boy  orphaned,  poor,  illiterate,  his  youth 
passed  under  the  most  unpromising  conditions.  It  has  been  an  extra- 
ordinary story  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  and  philan- 
thropic service,  ending  in  large  material  prosperity.  It  has  been  the 
high  privilege  and  noble  service  of  Helen  Culver  to  discover  and  with 
splendid  munificence  to  employ  the  means  through  which  from  Charles 
J.  Hull's  life  "power  may  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations 
and  an  immortality  of  beneficent  influence  be  secured." 


MRS.  PERMELIA  BROWN 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

At  a  meeting  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  held  September 
21,  1909,  the  Business  Manager  announced  that  he  had  received  notice 
of  a  bequest  left  to  the  institution  by  Permelia  Brown.  Who  Permelia 
Brown  was  no  one  knew.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  her.  Indeed 
such  was  the  ignorance  concerning  her  that  her  first  name  appeared 
on  the  records  as  "Parmelia."  No  one  knew  whether  she  had  been 
married  or  unmarried,  but  the  impression  was  that  she  had  been  a 
spinster.  The  only  thing  known  of  her  was  that  she  had  been  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  and  that  her  death  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  made  a 
wiU  constituting  the  University  of  Chicago  her  residuary  legatee. 
Nothing  more  would  ever  have  been  known  about  her  by  the  Univer- 
sity but  for  the  circumstance  that  the  will  was  immediately  attacked 
in  the  courts.  Everthing  connected  with  her  life  that  appears  in  this 
sketch  was  disclosed  by  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the  various  trials 
of  the  case  as  it  progressed  from  the  probate  court  through  the  circuit 
and  appellate  courts,  where,  after  nearly  five  years  of  litigation,  the 
case  came  to  an  end,  the  will  having  been  sustained  in  all  the  courts. 

The  wiU  had  given  the  larger  part  of  the  estate  to  relatives  and 
to  certain  friends  who  had  been  particularly  serviceable  to  Mrs.  Brown 
in  her  old  age,  and  continued  as  follows:  '^  After  the  payment  of  all  the 
foregoing  bequests  and  legacies,  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate 
that  remains  after  my  executor,  hereinafter  named,  has  paid  all  the 
foregoing  legacies  which  may  not  have  lapsed,  I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  imto  the  University  of  Chicago  .  ..."  to  establish  the 
Permelia  Brown  Aid  Fund.  It  then  went  on  to  provide  that  the  income 
of  the  fund  received  by  the  University  should  be  used  in  assisting 
American-bom  girls,  students  in  the  University  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  their  course  of  study.  It  further  provided  that  such  students  might 
be  assisted  for  four  years,  but  not  longer  than  four  years. 

Who  then  was  Permelia  Brown  ?  These  biographical  sketches  are 
written  that  the  benefactors  of  the  University  of  Chicago  may  not, 
as  the  years  pass,  be  forgotten  and  become  merely  names  of  the  un- 
known. It  is  desired  that  their  life-story  shall  be  preserved  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  the  University  itself.  Nothing  is  known  of  Permelia 
Brown's  parents  or  of  her  place  of  birth.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
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the  approximate  time  of  her  birth  was  the  year  1822,  and  that  the  place 
was  probably  somewhere  in  Canada,  or  possibly  in  northern  New  York 
or  northern  Vermont.  She  had,  in  her  childhood,  no  advantages  what- 
ever of  education  and  probably  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  her  life. 
One  might  well  conclude  that  her  earliest  years  were  passed  in  the 
Canadian  wilderness,  and  a  hundred  years  ago  much  of  Canada  was 
a  wilderness  where  schools  were  unknown.  The  first  real  glimpse  to 
be  had  of  her  reveak  a  child  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
glimpse  is  of  real  interest  and  significance.  She  was  in  the  dty  of 
Montreal.  She  must  have  been  well  grown,  with  an  SLppesaajice  of 
maturity  beyond  her  years,  and  not  without  personal  attractions;  for 
it  was  at  that  time,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  or  fifteen,  that  James 
Flood  made  her  his  wife.  She  was  quite  illiterate,  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  never  learned  to  do  either  of  these  things,  except  that 
the  time  came  when  she  could  write  her  own  name;  but  she  never  found 
this  easy,  its  accomplishment  requiring  from  three  to  five  minutes  or 
more.  Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  however,  she  commanded 
the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  of  her  husband.  James  Flood, 
the  husband,  was  a  somewhat  superior  man.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  1835  or  1836,  and  not  long  after,  probably  during  the  forties.  Flood 
moved  to  Chicago.  He  was  a  lake  man  and  rose  to  the  command  of 
a  ship  and  was  known  for  many  years  as  Captain  Flood.  Coming 
to  Chicago  in  the  early  days  of  the  dty  he  was  wise  enough  and  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  a  home  near  the  center  of  the  business  district, 
at  what  was  at  that  time,  and  until  the  renumbering  of  the  streets,  120 
and  122  West  Madison  Street.  This  property,  of  course,  never  rose 
in  value  to  anything  like  the  appreciation  of  real  estate  still  more  btvor- 
ably  located,  but  it  was  near  enough  the  business  center  and  on  a  sufii- 
dently  good  street  to  become  increasingly  valuable  as  time  passed, 
and  Captain  Flood  was  wise  enough  to  retain  possession  of  it  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  died  in  1864  and  left  aU  he  had  to  his  wife  Permelia. 
With  a  business  sense  equal  to  that  of  Captain  Flood  she  continued  to 
hold  the  property  and  never  parted  with  it.  These  two  small  lots 
constituted  the  bulk  of  her  estate.  She  had  held  them  at  the  time 
of  her  death  more  than  sixty  years. 

Mrs.  Flood  remained  a  widow  about  eleven  years  and  then  married 
John  J.  Brown,  a  livery  man  whose  business  place  was  near  her  home. 
They  were  married  in  1875,  when  she  was  about  fifty-two  years  old. 
Her  second  marriage  seems  to  have  been  as  successful  as  the  first. 
She  was  sincerely  attached  to  Mr.  Brown.    He  never  sought  to  interfere 
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with  her  possession  of  her  property  or  her  management  of  it,  and 
at  his  death  left  his  own  accumulations  to  her.  He  died  about  1900, 
Mrs.  Brown  being  at  that  time  seventy-seven  or  seventy-eight  years 
old.  She  lived  thereafter  a  very  retired  life.  Two  women  friends 
were  much  with  her,  one  looking  after  her  house  and  her  personal  com- 
fort, the  other  acting  as  her  secretary  and  business  assistant.  She 
had  no  interests  outside  her  home  and  the  business  of  caring  for  her 
investments.  What  she  should  do  with  her  estate  was  much  on  her 
mind.  Like  many  other  persons  in  her  position  she  made  a  number 
of  wills.  She  had  no  children  to  provide  lot  and  almost  no  relatives. 
It  was  not  until  1904,  when  she  was  more  than  eighty  years  old,  that 
she  made  her  final  wiU.  She  then  called  in  an  attorney  and  submitted 
to  him  detailed  instructions  and  a  week  later  executed  her  last  will  and 
testament,  at  the  same  time  destro3dng  all  former  wills  that  were  still 
in  existence.  Among  the  instructions  submitted  to  the  attorney  who 
drew  this  final  wiU  was  that  provision,  quoted  above,  making  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  estate.  She  lived  many 
miles  from  the  University,  far  out  on  the  West  Side.  She  had  prob- 
ably never  seen  the  institution,  but  she  had  heard  of  it  so  favorably  that 
through  it  she  determined  to  give  to  poor  young  women  opportunities 
to  secure  those  advantages  of  education  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 

During  the  last  years  of  Mrs.  Brown's  life  she  suflFered  greatly  from 
ill  health.  For  a  number  of  years  she  did  not  sleep  in  a  bed  but  sat 
night  after  night  in  a  rocking-chair.  Up  to  the  last  five  years  of  her 
life,  perhaps  indeed  to  the  end,  she  looked  much  younger  than  she  was. 
Two  of  the  three  witnesses  to  her  will  testified  that  when  they  witnessed 
it  they  believed  her  to  be  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  old.  She  was  in  fact 
at  that  time  above  eighty.  She  died  in  July,  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  or  eighty-seven. 

The  University  received  from  her  estate  $26,133 .83.  This  amount 
has  been  so  invested  as  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  $1,371 .02. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  very  humble  person.  She  had  no  social  or 
educational  equipment  for  a  well-rounded,  abundant  life.  She  had 
means  indeed,  but  she  practiced  the  closest  economy,  denying  herself 
much  that  she  was  well  able  to  afford.  She  apparently  long  cherished 
the  purpose  of  conserving  and  increasing  her  small  estate  that  she  might 
leave  as  much  as  she  could  to  help  poor  and  worthy  girls  to  a  richer 
and  fuller  life  than  she  herself  had  lived.  This  purpose  she  carried 
out,  so  that  she  did  not  live  in  vain.  She  lived  obscurely,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  life  forever  fruitful.  She  achieved  an  immortality 
of  helpful  influence. 
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A  service  in  memory  of  George  Burman  Foster,  Associate  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  1895-97,  Professor  of  S)rstematic  Theology, 
1897-1905,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  1905-18,  was  held  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at  4:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  January  29, 
1919.  The  Vice-President  of  the  University,  James  Rowland  AngeU, 
presided.  The  service  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Professor  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares,  Acting  Chaplain  of  the  University.  An  address  "Pro- 
fessor Foster  as  a  Man, ''  was  delivered  by  Professor  J.  M.  Powis  Smith* 
Professor  Gerald  Bimey  Smith  then  read  several  tributes  from  Pro- 
fessor Foster's  students  now  holding  positions  of  importance  in  univer- 
sities and  seminaries.  Dr.  William  Wallace  Fenn,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  then  spoke  of  Professor 
Foster  as  a  theologian  and  Professor  James  Hayden  Tufts  spoke  of 
Professor  Foster's  philosophy  of  religion.  The  service  concluded  with 
the  pronouncement  of  the  benediction  by  the  Acting  Chaplain. 

PROFESSOR  FOSTER  AS  A  MAN 

By  J.  M.  POWIS  SMITH 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  Professor  Foster  for  the  last 
twenty-three  years,  first  as  a  student  in  his  classes,  lat^r  as  his  colleague 
in  a  closely  related  department,  and  conciurently  throughout  the  whole 
period  as  a  friend.  It  is  a  solemn  privilege  to  lay  this  wreath  upon  his 
tomb. 

The  concrete  facts  of  Professor  Foster's  external  life  do  not  bulk 
large.  Like  most  university  professors,  he  lived  the  quiet  life  of  the 
spirit.  He  was  bom  at  Alderson,  West  Virginia,  April  2,  1857.  He 
started  his  college  work  at  Shelton  College  in  that  state,  but  completed 
his  course  at  West  Virginia  University,  receiving  his  A.B.  in  1883,  and 
A.M.  in  1884.  He  crowned  his  course  at  the  University  by  marrying 
Mary  Lyon,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  professors.  He  had  gone  to 
college  to  equip  himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  upon  which  he 
had  already  entered.  He  took  theology  at  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  graduating  in  1887.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  from  1887-91.    He  then  spent 
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a  year  in  Gennany  at  the  Universities  of  G5ttingen  and  Berlin,  whence 
he  returned  to  become  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  where  he  remained  till  1895.  He  was  called  thence  to  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  He  was  promoted  to  a  Professorship  in  the  same 
department  in  1897.  In  1905  he  was  transferred  from  the  Divinity 
School  to  the  Graduate  School  and  made  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  Here  he  stayed  until  his  untimely  death  on  December  22, 
1918. 

Few  men  have  been  more  glowingly  praised  or  more  heartily  damned. 
It  was  inevitably  so.  There  was  nothing  half  way  in  his  make-up. 
He  was  an  out-and-outer  in  everything.  He  had  no  patience  with 
opportimism  in  any  sphere,  and  gave  it  short  dirift.  He  saw  clearly  the 
desired  goal  and  made  straight  for  it.  Such  undeviating  directness 
naturally  brought  friction  between  him  and  less  courageous  or  less  clear- 
sighted people.  It  is  not  without  significance,  however,  that  few  of 
those  who  denounced  him  ever  really  knew  him.  No  one  could  come  into 
close  contact  with  him  for  any  length  of  time  without  yielding  to  the 
charm  of  his  personaUty.  He  was  endowed  not  merely  with  brilliancy 
of  mind,  but  even  more  generously  with  warmth  of  heart.  He  gathered 
up  people  into  the  glow  of  his  affections  which  speedily  melted  all  traces 
of  suspicion  and  hostility.  He  had  a  genuine  liking  for  folks  and  this 
naturally  called  forth  from  them  a  corresponding  attitude  toward  him- 
self. Kindness  was  instinctive  and  spontaneous  with  him.  He  wished 
to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow-men.  He  was  clothed  with  gentleness  as  with 
a  garment,  but  it  was  the  gentleness  of  a  strong  man.  Women  and 
children  recognized  in  him  a  friend.  The  oppressed  did  not  appeal  to 
him  in  vain.  He  was  always  ready  to  enter  the  lists  against  iniquity  and 
greed.  He  was  a  knightly  soul,  a  splendid  demonstration  of  modem 
chivalry. 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Professor  Foster  was  a  simple  soul. 
There  was  a  genuinely  child-like  quality  about  him  that  was  irresistibly 
winning.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
He  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  reaUty.  This  simpUcity  of  spirit 
and  genuineness  of  aim  and  purpose  attracted  to  him  all  classes  and  kinds 
of  people.  Into  the  interests  of  all  he  entered  with  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  understanding.  He  had  a  broad  and  generous  outlook 
upon  life.  In  the  familiar  words  of  Terence  he  might  have  said  truly, 
''Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  alienum  a  me  puto. "  He  touched  life  at  many 
points,  and  gathered  the  riches  of  his  spirit  in  many  mines.    There  was 
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nothing  ascetic  or  pharisaic  in  his  attitude  toward  life.  He  sought  the 
best  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  he  gave  forth  of  his  best  freely  in 
return.    He  sought  to  live  an  abundant  life  and  to  live  it  to  the  full. 

He  was  a  preacher  of  unusual  power.  There  was  a  genuinely  pro- 
phetic fervor  about  his  message.  He  felt  that  he  was  set  for  the  defence 
of  a  free  gospel.  He  was  restless  under  every  form  of  restraint  upon 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  He  denounced  h)rpocrisy  in  every  form 
and  pleaded  for  downright  sincerity  and  purity  of  motive.  His  ethical 
passion,  coupled  with  penetrating  spiritual  insight  and  finding  expression 
in  richly  imaginative  and  picturesque  speech,  made  the  hearing  of  one 
of  his  sermons  an  unforgettable  experience.  He  combined  the  old-time 
oratorical  manner  with  the  modem  social  and  religious  message  in  a 
way  to  produce  most  stimulating  efifects.  His  hearers  might,  and  often 
did,  dissent — they  never  slept.  Naturally  a  preacher  of  such  gifts  had  a 
wide  audience.  He  could  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  any  one 
church;  he  belonged  to  the  religious  world.  He  was  in  demand  on  every 
hand  and  in  the  most  widely  divergent  communions.  In  fact,  his  re- 
ligious message  was  called  for  repeatedly  in  quarters  not  supposed  to  be 
at  all  in  sympathy  with  a  religious  interpretation  of  life.  He  was  willing 
to  talk  religion  to  any  group  of  people  that  was  willing  to  listen.  And 
he  made  religion  of  compelling  interest  to  many  who  were  not  stirred  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  churches. 

Professor  Foster  was  through  and  through  a  Christian.  He  deliber- 
ately dedicated  himself  to  a  life  of  service  and  sacrifice.  He  coveted 
recognition  and  appreciation,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  his 
principles  or  one  jot  of  his  self-respect  in  order  to  obtain  them.  He  stood 
for  a  generously  liberal  type  of  Christianity  in  a  spirit  of  love,  but  he 
was  not  "too  proud  to  fight"  for  his  ideals.  He  suffered  unspeakably 
in  body  and  spirit  from  the  bufferings  of  experience,  but  he  maintained  a 
persistent  and  reasoned  optimism.  He  surrendered  three  of  his  children 
to  the  Great  Destroyer,  and  yet  wrote  bravely  and  confidently  upon 
"The  Function  of  Death  in  Hiunan  Experience. "  There  was  no  root  of 
bitterness  in  him.  The  death  of  his  son  in  the  military  service  of  his 
country  was  directly  due  to  the  ruthless  ambition  of  Germany;  and  yet 
at  my  last  interview  with  him  in  the  hospital,  he  spoke  in  deprecation 
of  the  spirit  of  vengeance  that  was  then  finding  expression  in  many 
quarters,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Germany  might  be  given  a  chance 
to  develop  its  better  self.  As  a  philosopher  and  student  of  history  he 
preserved  a  sane  and  well-balanced  view  of  life,  and  never  became  a 
faddist.    His  enthusiasm  was  eager  and  contagious  for  ever3rthing  new 
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or  old  that  had  in  it  promise  and  potency  of  good,  and  his  enthusiasms 
were  so  many  that  he  never  remained  one-sided  in  his  views  or  blind  to 
the  values  appreciated  by  others.  Religion  was  alwa3rs  his  supreme 
interest.  He  moved  continually  in  that  sphere;  he  was  genuinely  and 
incorruptibly  religious.  If  we  may  bring  an  ancient  word  down  to 
modem  times,  we  may  call  him  a  saint.  There  is  no  other  word  that 
quite  does  justice  to  the  mystic  quality  in  his  experience.  He  lived 
as  "seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. "  The  deepest  thing  in  his  life  was  his 
will  to  believe.  No  man  ever  had  greater  occasion  to  doubt.  A  man 
less  spiritually  minded  would  have  succumbed.  Disaster  followed 
disaster  with  appalling  frequency,  leaving  him  "clean  forespent"; 
but  from  these  experiences  he  came  forth  with  a  fresh  devotion  and  a 
more  deeply  rooted  trust  in  things  eternal. 

The  woes  of  life  were  unable  to  get  the  better  of  Dr.  Foster.  His 
spirit  soared  above  them;  his  coiuuge  never  failed  him.  He  was  bright 
and  cheery  among  his  comrades  and  did  not  obtrude  upon  them  his  own 
personal  griefs.  He  was  ready  to  meet  every  friend  upon  common 
ground,  and  brought  with  him  a  never-failing  stock  of  interest  and 
appreciation.  He  was  richly  endowed  with  the  saving  sense  of  himior. 
Be  could  give  and  take  a  joke  with  the  best  of  them.  I. remember  well 
the  glee  with  which  he  reported  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  philosophy.  His  friend  asked  him  how  he  went  about  his  writing. 
Dr.  Foster  answered  to  the  effect  that  he  read  extensively  upon  his 
subject,  he  thought  long  upon  it  and  then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "I  sit 
down  and  write  like  a  demon."  The  friend  retorted  "That  is  exactly 
what  some  people  think."  This  spirit  kept  him  from  taking  life  too 
seriously  and  completely  freed  him  from  any  suggestion  of  somber  gloom. 
He  had  a  sane  and  healthy  mind  and  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  life. 

Professor  Foster's  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  church  was  of  a 
special  kind.  Neither  in  his  own  local  church  nor  in  the  church  at  large 
was  he  drafted  into  service  upon  boards  and  committees  or  burdened 
with  the  duties  of  office.  This  was  in  part  due  to  his  temperament 
which  did  not  seek  and  would  not  have  welcomed  activities  and  honors  of 
this  kind.  He  lived  in  the  realm  of  thought  rather  than  of  action.  His 
expansive  soul  could  not  have  confined  itself  within  the  oppressive  limita- 
tions of  official  routine.  In  quite  as  large  measure,  however,  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  mind  moved  ahead  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  chiuxh.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  theological 
thought  and  pioneers  are  always  lonely  souls.    His  rapid  progress 
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inevitably  subjected  him  to  the  suspicions  of  his  brethren.  He  seemed 
to  them  to  be  undermining  the  foundations  of  their  &ith.  In  truth, 
however,  he  was  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  better  faith. 
Friendly  criticism  and  intelligent  foresight  are  indispensable  to  the  church 
if  she  is  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  intelli- 
gent people.  No  contribution  to  the  church's  efficiency  exceeds  in  value 
and  importance  that  made  by  her  scholars.  A  church  that  muzzles  or 
ignores  scholarship  speedily  sinks  into  slothful  ignorance  and  unspiritual 
superstition.  It  is  only  through  the  woric  of  such  men  as  George  B. 
Foster  that  the  church  is  enabled  to  keep  step  with  the  progress  of  the 
ages.  They  do  not  sit  in  her  councils,  but  they  break  out  the  paths  of 
thought  along  which  those  councils  will  later  follow. 

It  was  in  the  classroom,  however,  that  Professor  Foster  did  his 
greatest  work.  Here  he  was  greeted  by  large  nimibers  of  eager  students, 
drawn  thither  by  his  widespread  renown  and  actuated  by  various  mo- 
tives. Some  who  "  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. "  Many  a  man  who 
was  losing  his  grip  upon  spiritual  reahties  was  encouraged  and  enabled  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  by  reason  of  the  hours  spent  in  the  classroom  of  this 
most  inspiring  teacher.  His  students  came  to  know  him,  and  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him.  They  understood  him  and  thus  called  forth  his 
very  best.  His  greatest  contribution  to  them  was  himself.  He  revealed 
himself  to  them  in  all  the  wonderful  richness  of  his  nature.  They  saw 
constantly  his  unshakable  devotion  to  the  truth  and  his  consuming  zeal 
in  its  pursuit.  His  transparent  honesty  commanded  their  respect.  His 
ability  to  push  through  to  the  heart  of  a  problem,  wasting  neither  time 
nor  energy  upon  subsidiary  and  dbtracting  details,  filled  them  with  ad- 
miration. The  catholicity  of  his  mind  and  his  entire  freedom  from  un- 
reasoning prejudice  enlisted  their  co-operation.  Over  and  around  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  permeating  the  scholar's  quest 
for  truth  was  a  fine  glow  of  religion  which  elevated  the  whole  process  into 
a  truly  spiritual  experience. 

The  news  of  Professor  Foster's  death  has  brought  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  into  many  lives  throughout  our  land  and  the  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Words  of  profound  appreciation  have  come  in  from  former  students  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  To  many  of  us  life  will  always  be  richer  and 
finer  because  of  the  interpretative  insight  and  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
this  great  teacher.  In  the  age  of  social  reconstruction  upon  which  we  are 
now  embarked  and  toward  which  he  looked  forward  eagerly,  we  shall 
miss  his  inspiring  co-operation,  but  be  grateful  for  the  memory  of  his 
exalted  idealism.    The  workman  falls;  his  work  goes  on. 
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PROFESSOR  FOSTER  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN 

By  WILLIAM  WALLACE  FENN 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 

While  I  was  a  minister  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  many  greatly  appre- 
ciated privileges  of  living  in  this  neighborhood  was  the  frequent  opportu- 
nity to  attend  the  Sunday  vesper  services  of  the  University,  which  at 
that  time  were  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  Kent.  On  one  occasion  I 
heard  Professor  Foster  speak  from  the  words  of  Paul:  ''I  have  learned 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therein  to  be  content.  I  have  learned  how  to 
abound;  I  have  learned  how  to  be  abased.  In  everything  and  in  all 
things,  I  have  learned  the  secret,  both  to  be  in  want  and  to  abound. " 

The  scene  is  as  vivid  in  my  recollection  today  as  if  it  were  of  yester- 
day— the  gathering  shadows,  the  tall,  spare  form  of  the  preacher,  partly 
obscured  in  gloom,  partly  illuminated  by  the  lamp  at  the  reading  desk; 
the  keen,  alert  face  of  the  scholar,  the  wealth  of  dark  hair,  brushed 
back  occasionally  with  an  unconscious,  meditative  gesture.  Up  to  that 
time  I  knew  him  only  by  sight  and  by  name,  as  teacher  of  S3^tematic 
theology  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  came 
away  from  that  service  persuaded  that  I  had  listened  to  the  most  deeply 
religious  man  I  had  ever  heard,  and  that  impression  was  deepened  by 
subsequent  acquaintance,  ripening  into  intimate  friendship. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  Professor  Foster  particularly  as  a  theologian 
this  afternoon.  What  I  would  say  is  rather  in  substance  this:  that  he 
was  the  most  profoundly,  purely,  genuinely,  religious  man  that  I  ever 
knew.  In  the  case  of  Professor  Foster,  unlike  that  of  others,  we  cannot 
speak  of  the  religious  side  of  his  nature.  ReUgion  wais  not  a  side  of  his 
nature;  it  was  his  nature,  in  its  wholeness.  All  his  powers  were  pene- 
trated and  united  by  the  religious  spirit,  and  how  rich  and  manifold  that 
nature  was.  He  was  a  great  scholar.  It  is  not  as  a  personal  friend,  but 
as  a  colleague  in  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology  that  I  venture 
toxepeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
that  as  a  systematic  theologian,  for  breadth  and  depth  of  learning,  for 
keenness,  vigor,  and  originality  of  mind,  he  had  not  a  peer  in  the  world, 
imless  perhaps  it  be  Troeltsch,  and  I  should  underscore  the  perhaps. 
Certainly  in  this  country,  no  theologian  was  an3rwhere  near  his  equal. 

He  was  also  a  great  teacher.  Once,  in  his  classroom,  he  wrote  upon 
the  board  a  single  sentence  containing  a  proposition  in  theology,  and 
asked  one  of  the  students  whether  he  agreed  with  it.  The  question 
started  a  discussion,  which  was  carried  on  among  the  members  of  the 
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class,  with  only  an  occasional  hint  or  suggestion  from  Professor  Foster. 
The  discussion  was  interesting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  rather  wandering, 
until  ten  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  period  Professor  Foster  gathered 
up  the  lines  of  the  debate,  and  then  it  became  evident  that  throughout, 
unobtrusively,  he  had  so  guided  and  governed  the  discussion  that  its 
lines  had  converged  precisely  at  the  point  where  he  wished  them  to 
converge.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  teacher's  art.  He  was  a  masterly 
teacher. 

Who  can  ever  forget  his  pithy  wit  and  genial  humor  ?  On  one  oc- 
casion, after  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  caution  of  Jesus,  in  which  the 
lecturer  declared  that  Jesus  did  not  believe  in  casting  his  pearls  before 
swine,  that  he  had  many  things  to  say  to  the  people  which  they  were  not 
prepared  to  hear,  that  his  practice  was  to  lead  them  along  gently,  without 
offending  them,  until  they  should  by-and-by  be  prepared  for  the  larger 
truth.  Professor  Foster  a  day  or  two  later  happened  to  meet  the  lectiurer, 
who  remarked  rather  pointedly  that  he  was  glad  he  was  in  the  audience, 
to  which  Professor  Foster  repUed,  "Yes,  I  was  there,  and  while  you 
were  speaking,  one  question  occurred  to  me,  and  that  was,  that  if  Jesus 
was  precisely  the  sort  of  man  that  you  describe,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  how  he  ever  managed  to  get  crucified. "  As  one  of  my  Harvard  col- 
leagues said,  when  I  quoted  the  remark:  "That  was  ultimate. " 

Professor  Foster's  literary  style  was  often  obscure  and  labored,  but 
now  and  then  there  came  a  single  short  sentence  which  went  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter  and  illimuned  the  whole  discussion.  In  the  last 
public  address  that  I  heard  him  give,  in  Boston,  nearly  a  year  ago,  he 
said:  "If  there  was  perfection  at  the  beginning,  why  begin?"  And 
that  single  sentence  said  what  many  a  theologian  had  been  trying  to  say, 
in  his  dull  fashion,  in  an  elaborate  essay  or  even  in  a  book. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  look  on  his  face  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  as 
he  said  to  me  one  day  while  we  were  walking  the  streets  of  Chicago 
together:  "  Yes,  truth  may  change,  but  truthfulness  is  of  eternal  worth. " 
What  tender  humanity  he  had!  With  the  mighty  mind  was  associated 
the  heart  of  a  child.  His  passion  to  be  helpful  had  been  referred  to. 
Once  while  he  was  spending  a  week  with  me  on  the  shore  of  Cape  Ann, 
he  came  down  one  morning  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand  and  a  look  of 
dismay  on  his  face.  "Here  is  a  letter,"  he  said,  "from  a  man  who  has 
asked  me  half  a  dozen  questions  in  theology  which  it  will  take  me  hours 
to  answer,  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  strength  to  do  it."  "Why," 
I  replied,  "do  you  know  the  man?"  "Never  heard  of  him  in  my  life 
before."    "Is  he  an  educated  man,  who  would  understand  the  answers 
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that  you  might  give?"  He  looked  rather  dubiously  at  the  letter  and 
said :  "I  should  judge  from  his  writing  that  he  is  a  very  illiterate  person. " 
"Then  why  should  you  spend  hours  of  your  time  in  writing  page  after 
page  to  a  man  who  will  only  misimderstand  you  and  misrepresent  you  ?  " 
"Why,"  he  answered,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "why,  but  he  has 
asked  me  the  questions. "  With  greater  callousness  than  his,  I  ventured 
to  suggest  a  way  in  which,  without  putting  himself  to  so  great  labor,  he 
could  at  least  satisfy  his  inquirer  with  due  politeness. 

So  friendly  and  willing  to  be  helpful  to  strangers,  so  simple  and  trust- 
ful in  his  nature,  I  often  wondered  whether  he  was  not  taken  advantage 
of  by  people  who  presumed  upon  his  kindness  or  who  sought  to  use  him 
for  their  own  ends. 

But  if  he  was  thus  kind  and  sympathetic  to  strangers,  what  was  he  to 
his  friends  ?  One  dares  not  speak  of  the  family  relations  in  which  his  life 
was  happily  and  securely  rooted  in  mutual  helpfulness,  confidence,  and 
affection.  To  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends,  the  loss  is  great  and 
irreparable.  Sensitive,  extraordinarily  sensitive,  I  knew  him  when 
contumely  was  raining  upon  his  head,  but  I  never  heard  from  him  one 
resentful  or  vindictive  word.  But  he  told  me  with  great  sorrow  only  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago,  that  when  his  son  died  in  military  service, 
there  was  only  one  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  sympathy,  and  that  was  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

These  and  many  other  traits  of  character  which,  for  lack  of  time, 
cannot  now  be  described  or  even  mentioned,  were  united  by  that  religious 
spirit  which  was  so  impressive.  That  this  was  not  appreciated  is  sad, 
but  it  is  not  surprising.  I  fancy  that  for  the  failure,  his  method  is  in 
part  responsible.  It  was  his  way  to  take  a  current  tendency  and  follow 
it  relentlessly  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  then  seek  to  estimate  its 
consequences  ifor  the  life  of  the  spirit.  People  supposed  that  when  he 
was  doing  this,  he  was  stating  his  own  final  conclusion.  But  with  him 
there  was  no  finality.  There  were  but  stages  in  the  pilgrim's  progress. 
He  never  could  have  belonged  to  the  cult  of  the  "arrived. "  The  music 
to  which  his  life  was  set  was  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus. 

He  said  once  that  it  was  his  habit  in  the  lecture-room  to  reveal  his 
inmost  doubt,  in  the  pulpit  to  reveal  his  inmost  faith.  Indeed,  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  his  own  thinking  reckoned  so  fully  as  it  should 
have  done  with  his  own  religious  life.  No  man  was  firmer  than  he  in 
championing  the  rights  of  thought  in  religion.  But  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  his  own  thinking  took  sufficient  accoimt  of  the  meaning  of  his 
own  religious  life. 
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He  had  the  virtues  of  his  ancestry — mountain  pioneers.  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  liberty.  He  had  the  simplicity,  the  frankness, 
the  friendliness  of  the  mountaineer.  He  had  the  loathing  for  shams  and 
for  their  loathsome  parents,  falsehood  and  cowardice.  These  things 
may  have  come  in  part  from  his  pioneer  ancestors.  But  he  had  a  deeper 
heredity  in  the  spirit  which,  in  all  ages,  entering  into  hmnan  souls,  makes 
them  friends  of  God  and  prophets.  He  was  a  pilgrim  of  the  eternal, 
dwelling  in  tents  like  the  great  souls  who  have  preceded  him,  ever 
seeking  for  the  city  which  hath  foimdations. 

GEORGE  BURMAN  FOSTER 

BY  JAMES  HAYDEN  TUFTS 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  separate  a  man's  work  as  thinker,  and 
writer  and  teacher  from  his  more  intimate  and  personal  life.  But  in  the 
case  of  Professor  Foster  this  would  be  extremely  difficult.  His  peculiar 
power  and  widespread  influence  were  due  largely  to  the  intimate  inter- 
action between  the  world  of  thought  and  the  life  of  feeling,  between  the 
piusuit  of  truth  and  the  pressure  of  himianity's  needs.  The  study  of 
religion  was  for  him  the  most  practical  of  all  tasks. 

Bom  among  the  West  Virginia  hills,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he  spent  the 
years  imtil  the  age  of  sixteen  largely  out-of-doors  working  on  the  rocky 
hill  farm  or  himting  the  moimtains  over  for  ginseng  root.  The  abiding 
influence  of  this  early  environment  is  suggested  by  the  dedication  of  his 
second  book,  which  recalls  "the  West  Virginia  hills  which  stand  like 
sentinels  around  my  childhood's  home,"  and  adds  the  motto  Montani 
semper  liberi.  He  was  not  in  later  years  a  lover  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
but  had  rather,  as  his  wife  used  to  tell  him  a  "cathedral  piind,"  but  it 
seems  not  fanciful  to  think  that  this  early  life  among  the  hills  not  only 
strengthened  his  body  for  its  severe  tasks  of  later  years  but  also  made  its 
contribution  to  elevation  of  soul  and  love  of  freedom. 

A  passion  for  books  which  would  get  him  up  long  before  daybreak 
to  read  by  the  light  of  the  open  fire  as  he  lay  upon  a  rug,  and  which 
was  scarcely  comprehensible,  even  to  his  open-minded  father,  showed 
itself  very  early  and  at  sixteen  he  was  "given  his  time"  by  his  father 
to  go  away  from  home  for  study.  Hk  gift  for  effective  speaking  enabled 
him  to  support  himself  through  fitting  school,  college,  and  seminary  by 
preaching. 

He  brought  to  the  University  a  twofold  training:  on  the  one  hand, 
his  work  as  preacher,  both  during  his  years  of  study  and  later  for  five 
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years  at  Saratoga,  was  well  adapted  to  give  him  knowledge  of  religious 
needs  and  to  deepen  his  naturally  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit;  on  the 
other,  his  year  in  Germany  and  three  years  as  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
McMaster  University  disclosed  new  horizons,  and  introduced  him  to 
methods  of  critical  inquiry.  The  first  training  was  valuable  for  his  chair 
in  theology,  the  second  was  important  for  this  but  indispensable  for  his 
later  field  of  the  philosophy  of  reUgion.  As  the  work  in  this  latter  de- 
partment was  jointly  planned  Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed  would  have 
treated  chiefly  the  history  of  religion  and  Professor  Foster  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  death  of  Professor  Goodspeed  threw  the  burden  of 
both  these  tasks  upon  Professor  Foster.  Instruction  in  the  history  of 
religion  although  at  first  undertaken  with  some  reluctance,  came  to  be 
increasingly  fascinating  as  it  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  larger  range 
of  concrete  religious  experience.  But  his  training  and  paramount  in- 
terests were  in  the  philosophical  and  psychological  problems  of  religion 
and  in  the  bearing  of  these  ypon  the  actual  religious  life  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

His  most  substantial  publications  were  his  two  books:  The  Finality 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  1905,  based  on  courses  of  lectures  given  at  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology,  and  The  Function  of  Religion  in 
Man^s  Struggle  for  Existence,  1909,  based  on  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Philosophic  Union  of  the  University  of  California,  "dashed  off  at 
white  heat  in  about  thirty  days  as  a  sort  of  'by-product.' "  Articles 
were  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  American  Journal  of  Theology 
and  other  periodicals.  The  Dudleian  Lecture  on  "Revealed  Religion" 
delivered  at  Harvard  last  year  is  expected  to  appear  in  print  shortly. 
An  invitation  to  deliver  the  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  lectures  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Religion  had  been  accepted  and  "The  God-idea"  had  been 
tentatively  considered  for  the  subject.  Lectures  on  Nietzsche  given  at 
the  University  in  the  summer  of  191 7  were  written  out,  but  the  second 
volume  of  his  chief  work  which  was  begun  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  first  volume,  had  never  been  completed.  It  is 
a  somewhat  interesting  fact  that  with  Professor  Foster  as  with  many 
others  the  occasion  which  called  forth  his  most  conspicuous  work  was  not 
his  regular  teaching  but  an  invitation  to  lecture  at  another  institution. 
Of  his  larger  book  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  attracted  attention  and 
exerted  influence  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  circu- 
lation. Finally,  the  meditation  on  The  Function  of  Death  in  Human 
Experience  published  in  191 5  in  the  University  of  Chicago  Sermons  is 
classic  in  its  simplicity  of  expression  and  profound  in  its  thought. 
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Professor  Foster's  focus  of  interest  and  great  contribution  were  not 
in  the  field  of  Philosophy  of  Religion  conceived  as  a  separate  general 
discipline,  nor  in  the  specific  problems  of  Christian  Theology  and  Religion 
which  his  training  as  a  preacher  and  his  earlier  chair  in  the  University 
naturally  tended  to  make  of  compelling  importance.  Rather  he  aimed 
to  bring  to  each  of  these  fields  the  method  and  data  of  the  other.  He 
aimed  to  view  Christianity  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  thought  and  the 
psychology  of  experience;  he  aimed  to  bring  to  the  general  study  of 
religion  the  personal  experience  of  his  own  life  struggle  and  of  the  to  him 
ever  fascinating  and  supremely  important  personality  of  the  Foimder  of 
Christianity.    He  studied  therefore  (i)  religion  as  a  type  of  experience, 

(2)  the  views  of  the  world  and  of  man  which  religion  implies,  and  then 

(3)  more  definitely  the  question  whether  Christianity  can  be  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  religion — a  question  which  involved  in  turn  the  question 
"What  is  Christianity?" 

The  field  so  conceived  was  vast.  In  each  of  its  divisions  it  had  as  he 
viewed  it  a  destructive  and  a  constructive  phase.  The  dead  hand  of 
authority  which  would  prevent  any  scientific  inquiry  at  all  must  first  be 
removed.  Man  must  be  free  to  use  scientific  methods  or  any  methods 
which  would  lead  to  truth.  Further,  the  composite  structures  built  in 
past  ages  out  of  religious  experiences,  crude  metaphysics  and  tribal  or 
imperial  law,  must  be  shattered — ^unless  they  could  be  left  standing  on 
the  definite  basis  of  being  regarded  simply  as  great  monuments  of  a  past 
which  must  not  interfere  with  the  needs  of  building  a  home  for  the  human 
spirit  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Yet  all  this  work  of  dissolving  authority  and  setting  us  free  from  the 
past  was  but  preliminary.  The  constructive  phase,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately we  have  only  the  beginnings  in  completely  worked-out  form, 
was  to  him  the  more  important  as  it  was  of  course  the  more  difficult  of 
execution.  His  philosophical  basis  he  found,  not  in  the  idealism  which 
had  earlier  held  sway  in  Germany  and  was,  when  he  began  to  work,  pre- 
dominant in  British  and  American  thinking.  Nor  did  he  adopt  as  a 
whole  the  method  and  point  of  view  of  the  pragmatic  movement  although 
he  regarded  the  conception  of  evolution  as  crupal  in  his  problem,  and 
says  in  his  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Finality  that  this  move- 
ment presented  a  new  situation  which  would  compel  a  rewriting  of  his 
manuscript  for  the  projected  second  volume.  He  tiuned  rather  to  a 
philosophy  which  seeks  the  essence  of  religion  in  the  willing  and  feeling 
side  of  experience;  which  finds  escape  from  naturalism  by  distinguishing 
sharply  between  facts  and  values;   which  emphasizes  personality  as  a 
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spontaneous  and  creative  factor  not  explained  by  either  mechanism  or 
history;  and  which  finds  the  possibility  of  religion  in  the  "eternal 
values,"  which,  while  they  "cannot  be  given  and  received  passively" 
but  must  be  "created  and  conquered  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows  as  we 
till  life's  thorny  fields,"  are  yet  "unattainable  by  us  men  of  ourselves," 
and  through  foimtains  of  creative  personalities  "stream  forth  from 
eternity  into  the  human  world. " 

Students  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  will  recognize  the  quarries 
from  which  Professor  Foster  brought  materials  for  his  own  structiure. 
But  no  one  can  question  that  this  was  in  a  very  genuine  and  vital  sense 
his  own.  There  is  a  relentless  pursuit,  a  sustained  passion,  a  sweep 
of  thought,  which  come  not  to  the  eclectic  chooser,  but  to  him  only  who 
has  fused  all  his  materials  from  whatever  source  gathered  in  the  heat  of 
long  and  severe  intellectual  toil. 

The  key  to  Professor  Foster's  contribution  and  to  his  power  as 
thinker,  teacher,  and  writer,  is  found  when  we  inquire  "how  are  we  to 
test  either  past  or  future  philosophies  of  religion?"  Can  we  employ 
a  method  of  deductions  from  pure  reason  or  of  observations  by  an 
impartial  spectator?  Either  of  these  methods  would  assume  that  intel- 
lectual tests  were  adequate,  yet  humanity  has  always  shrunk  from  trust- 
ing implicitly  to  the  intellectual  "knowledge  about"  as  an  adequate 
substitute  for  "acquaintance  with"  when  a  practical  problem  of  a 
supreme  value  of  experience  as  well  as  of  the  meaning  of  the  world  is  at 
stake.  Professor  Foster  was  convinced  that  the  intellectual  has  in 
fact  filled  too  large,  or  rather,  too  exclusi^^e  a  place  in  the  criteria  of 
religion.  Religion  was  for  him  in  part  an  attitude  of  personal  com- 
panionship. This  meant  that  one  could  imderstand  it  only  if  one  were 
the  type  of  person  who  made  himself  capable  of  companionship  with  the 
morally  ideal  person.  In  part  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  reality  which 
now  is,  but  in  part  it  is  also  a  matter  of  the  reaUty  which  is  yet  in  the 
making  and  to  which  the  inquirer  must  make  his  own  contribution.  If 
we  ask  what  is  the  "essence"  of  reUgion  or  of  Christianity  we  learn  that, 
in  Professor  Foster's  words,  "determination  of  essence  is  construction 
of  essence,  since  the  task  is  personally  conditioned.  That  is,  it  is  not 
simply  a  datum  to  be  received,  but  a  reality  to  be  created  ever  anew. 
....  The  task  is  not  simply  scientific,  but  moral,  and  thus  belongs 
to  man's  larger  vocation  of  forming  an  ethical  personality  throu^  pain 
and  struggle,  perplexity  and  sorrow. " 

"Not  simply  scientific  but  moral" — the  common  man  may  not  have 
formulated  his  reasons  thus,  but  he  has  felt  that  the  religious  life  is 
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not  merely  a  theory  but  a  belief,  a  venture.  He  has  been  greatly  moved 
by  men  who  have  not  merely  inquired  but  have  themselves  thrown  their 
all  into  the  struggle,  who  have  risked  not  merely  external  disapproval  or 
pecimiary  loss  but  their  own  souls.  The  reason  why  Professor  Foster 
gripped  not  only  students  but  men  at  large  was  probably  not  so  much 
because  of  greater  metaphysical  acuteness,  wider  historical  research, 
or  even  more  relentless  and  single-minded  pursuit  of  truth  than  some 
others  evidenced,  but  rather  because  his  views  were  bom  in  the  travail 
of  great  personal  struggles  for  freedom,  assurance,  and  personal  fulfil- 
ment of  life.  Many  who  reach  the  same  intellectual  conclusions  with 
less  of  struggle  pay  the  penalty  for  their  own  smoother  course  by  leaving 
their  readers  and  hearers  cold.  The  souls  which  win  their  victories 
of  the  spirit  through  passion  have  a  more  convincing  philosophy.  Says 
the  pre&tce  to  The  FinaUty  of  the  Christian  Religion: 

The  Book  is  a  minor  of  the  developmeiit  of  the  author's  own  experience;  a 
devdopment,  moreover,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  dose ;  a  fact  which  is  also  mirrored 
in  the  book.  He  believes  that  a  multitude  of  tho«{^tful  men  and  women  are  passing 
through  an  experience  similar  to  his  own;  and  that  a  greater  multitude  will  travel,  with 
bleeding  feet,  the  same  pia  dolorosa  tomorrow  and  the  day  after  ....  to  all  such  the 
author  offers  himself  as  fellow-pilgrim,  not  without  some  hope  that  they  may  be  a 
little  less  lonely  for  his  comradeship,  a  little  less  bewfldered  for  his  guidance,  and  a 
little  less  sorrowful  and  discouraged  for  his  own  joy  and  hope. 

Side  by  side  with  this  principal  interest  in  the  great  problem  of  re- 
ligion was  growing  in  his  later  years  a  broad  sympathy  with  problems  of 
democracy  which  was  finding  expression  in  contributions  to  the  daily 
press  or  in  sermon  and  debate.  Foster  saw  that  the  issues  of  the  war 
would  not  be  settled  with  the  end  of  the  military  campaign.  He  be- 
lieved that  industrial  democracy  as  well  as  political  democracy  must  be 
in  the  end  not  only  the  just,  but  the  stable,  basis  for  society,  however 
slow  the  process  may  be  through  which  the  readjustment  should  be  made. 
Nor  was  this  democratic  conviction  a  matter  separate  from  his  philosophy 
of  religion.  His  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  human  natiure  was  for 
him  a  part  of  his  general  view  that  the  religious  possibilities  and  the  moral 
possibilities  of  men  are  not  limited  to  the  few.  '^  Human  nature's 
creative  power  in  the  world  of  goodness"  he  wrote  in  his  Function  of 
Religion  in  Man^s  Struggle  for  Existence,  "  is  not  limited  to  the  Great  Man 
and  the  Great  Man^s  influence,  but,  though  graded,  is  immanent  and 
constant  in  the  race." 

The  struggle  in  which  he  beat  his  music  out  was  real,  and  many  did 
not  catch  the  greater  swell  of  harmony  but  heard  only  the  clashing 
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chords.  He  did  not  regard  the  issues  as  merely  personal.  ''I  should 
be  a  traitor  to  every  poor,  half-paid  teacher  in  the  backwoods  if  I  did  not 
give  free  expression  to  my  convictions"  he  exclaunti  at  one  time.  But 
he  foimd  his  way;  he  stood  for  his  convictions  with  absolutely  un- 
faltering courage;  he  met  misimderstanding  and  opposition  unflinch- 
ingly; more  he  met  even  severer  tests  of  successive  bereavements,  and 
kept  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  serenity  of  spirit.  His  was  a  soul  that 
had  overcome  the  world. 

In  his  meditation  upon  Death  Professor  Foster  has  himself  framed 
the  test  by  which  he  would  be  judged: 

What  of  oundves  do  we  leave  behind  us  for  other  men,  when  we  must  go  hence  ? 
Is  that  which  we  have  given  to  men,  is  that  which  we  shall  leave  to  men,  worth  our 
living  for?  Are  men  stronger,  truer,  freer,  because  we  have  Uved  ?  Is  there  a  human 
soul  in  the  world  to  whom  we  have  been  a  necessity?  Is  there  someone  who  has 
found  in  us  a  revelation  of  God,  who  has  had  a  vision  of  the  life  of  God,  of  the  love  of 
God,  in  and  through  us?  If  so,  we  have  known  happiness  upon  the  earth,  we  have 
fulfilled  our  calling  in  life,  and  death  cannot  bear  witness  against  us. 
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AN  EXPRESSION  OF  SYMPATHY  ON  THE  DEATH 

OF  NEWMAN  MILLER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

READ  BY  A.  C.  McFARLAND 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  men  and  women  connected  with  the 
University  Press  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  signed  by 
all  the  members: 

"We  desire  to  express  our  sense  of  great  loss  in  the  death  of  oiu: 
former  Director,  who  for  so  many  years  strove  so  successfully  to  build 
up  the  organization  of  the  University  Press,  imtil  it  now  ranks  as  the 
largest  and  best-known  university  press  in  the  country.  We  recall 
gratefully  how  interested  he  was  to  have  each  one  of  us  do  his  utmost 
toward  the  success  of  the  enterprise;  how  zealous  he  was  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Press;  how  considerate  in  times  of  individual  need;  and  how 
companionable,  coiurteous,  and  genial  in  his  personal  relations  with  his 
associates.  And  we  wish  to  have  it  known  how  deeply  we  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  the  ideals  which  our  Director  infused 
into  the  organization." 

NEWMAN  MILLER 

BY  ERNEST  DEWITT  BURTON 

Newman  Miller  was  one  of  that  large  class — that  broad  stream  of 
men — ^which  the  country  is  constantly  contributing  to  the  dty  and  to 
the  institutions  of  the  dty.  Bom  in  a  coimtry  village  in  Michigan,  his 
ambition  for  an  education  sent  him  to  Albion  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1893.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  a  graduate  student  in  political  sdence  and  related  depart- 
ments. In  the  years  1894-98  he  was  Lectiurer  in  PoUtical  Sdence  in 
the  University  Extension  Division,  and  in  1896-98  secretary  of  the 
Correspondence  Department.  Leaving  the  University  in  1898,  he  was 
for  two  years  owner  and  editor  of  a  dty  newspaper  in  Albion,  Michigan, 
and  in  1900  came  back  to  the  University  as  director  of  the  Press.    In 
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the  eight  years  smce  the  founding  of  the  University,  the  Press  had  had 
four  directors,  each  of  whom  after  a  short  experience  left  it  for  a  less 
difficult  or  a  more  lucrative  position.  The  new  Director  was  destined 
to  occupy  his  position  for  eighteen  years  and  a  half,  and  to  witness  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Press  imder  his  guidance  to  its  present  assured 
position  of  influence  and  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  University,  but 
among  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the  coimtry. 

My  relations  to  Mr.  Miller  in  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Press 
have  been  manifold  and  long  continued.  Through  my  relations  to 
various  publishing  interests  of  the  University  and  as  Director  of  the 
Libraries,  I  have  had  almost  constant  occasion  for  business  dealings 
with  Mr.  Miller  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  service.  In  all  these 
matters  we  were  both  working  for  the  interests  of  the  University,  but 
as  representing  different  departments  of  its  manifold  activities  our 
interests  were  in  a  sense  opposed,  and  there  was  constant  opportimity 
for  differences  of  opinion  that  might  easily  have  developed  in  us  a  sort 
of  antagonism  to  one  another.  Out  of  this  experience  of  many  years  I 
wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Miller's  fairness  of  mind,  breadth  of 
vision,  and  the  high  standards  which  he  maintained  for  himself  and  for 
the  Press  as  a  department  of  the  University.  My  relations  with  him 
gave  me  perhaps  a  keener  sense  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Uni- 
versity had  occasion  to  acquire  of  the  difficulties  of  many  kinds  which 
Mr.  Miller  encountered  in  his  eighteen  years  of  service  as  director  of  the 
University  Press.  Compelled  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  talk  and  to 
think  in  terms  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  words, 
Mr.  Miller  steadily  refused  to  regard  his  task  or  that  of  the  Press  as 
merely  or  chiefly  a  commercial  one.  That  which  held  him  to  that  task 
in  the  face  of  criticisms  and  discouragements  that  were  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Press  was  his  conviction  that  that  work 
was  essentially  educational,  and  that  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Press  he  was  making  a  real  contribution  to  the  educational  value  of  the 
University's  work,  and  so  to  the  forces  that  were  promoting  the  higher  life 
of  the  coimtry.  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  shared,  I  am  confident, 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  in  a  position  to  have  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment, that  despite  all  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  Mr.  Miller,  by  his  administration  of  the  Press,  made  one  of 
the  most  soUd  and  substantial  contributions  which  has  been  made  by 
any  of  us  to  that  great  educational  force  which  we  call  the  University. 
We  are  all  his  debtors,  and  the  future  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  a  very 
real  and  material  contribution  to  its  welfare. 
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But  to  us  who  knew  him  personally  Mr.  Miller  was  much  more  than 
the  Director  of  the  Prciss.  He  was  a  friend  whom  we  prized  for  his 
genial  personal  qualities  and  for  his  high  moral  character.  Associated 
with  him  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  University, 
living  beside  him  for  years  as  a  neighbor,  and  having  traveled  with  him 
abroad,  I  always  foimd  him  a  conscientious  gentleman  of  high  moral 
standards  and  steady  fidelity  to  them.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
elements  of  his  character,  known,  I  presume,  to  but  few  even  of  his 
friends,  was  his  tender  and  constant  devotion  to  his  widowed  mother. 
Her  only  son,  he  was  always  concerned  for  her  welfare  and  her  happiness. 
Almost  his  last  act  before  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  in  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  was,  though  ill  himself,  to  visit  his  mother 
in  the  sanitarium  at  Elgin. 

Mr.  Miller  was  probably  not  usually  thought  of  among  the  religious 
forces  of  the  University  or  the  community.  He  had  not  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  a  Christian  church  or  a  regular  attendant  at  church. 
But  I,  who  knew  him  better  perhaps  than  some  of  you,  know  that  the 
deepest  motives  of  his  life  were  religious.  Indisposed,  as  are  so  many  • 
men  today,  to  speak  of  that  which  is  deepest,  he  did  not,  I  think,  often 
discuss  the  subject  of  religion.  But  when  he  did  speak  of  it,  as  he 
sometimes  did  in  conversation  with  his  friends,  it  was  always  with 
frankness,  intelligence,  and  S3rmpathy,  and,  in  years  of  somewhat  close 
association  with  him  during  which  we  often  had  occasion  to  get  below 
the  surface  of  things  and  in  which  he  disclosed  naturally  and  without 
intention  the  motives  that  governed  him,  I  learned  to  believe  in  him  as 
a  man  soundly  and  sincerely  religious.  If  that  religion  was  less  articulate 
than  in  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  perhaps  that  was  [)artly  at  least  oiu:  fault. 

It  is  a  simple  but  a  sincere  testimony  that  I  would  bear  to  my  friend 
today.  I  knew  him  and  I  loved  him.  He  foimd  his  task  in  life,  the 
way  in  which  he  could  best  serve  humanity  and  the  God  of  humanity. 
He  loved  life  and  the  joys  of  life  and  he  found  much  joy  in  life.  But  he 
held  to. his  ideals,  he  did  his  work  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  has 
made  his  contribution  to  the  better  world  that  shall  be.  We  shall 
cherish  his  memory  as  a  true  man,  a  loving  son  and  husband,  a  Christian 
man  who  served  his  generation  faithfully  and  well. 
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NEWMAN  MILLER,  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF 

A  COLLEAGUE  IN  THE  PRESS 

By  GORDON  J.  LAING 
Professor  of  Latin  and  General  Editor  of  the  University  Press 

Of  the  many  admirable  qualities  in  Mr.  Miller's  character  which 
those  who  have  spoken  here  today  have  described,  the  one  which  alwa3rs 
attracted  me  most  was  the  poise,  the  evenness  of  temper  with  which 
he  met  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  publisher's  life.  He  was  a  pub- 
lisher and  yet  he  was  cheerful  and  contented.  Every  profession  has 
its  difficulties,  but  the  publisher  has  more  than  his  share.  He  stands 
between  the  cold  and  unresponsive  public,  who  to  his  eyes  appear  to 
be  interested  in  anything  but  books,  and  the  author  who  happens  to 
know  that  he  has  written  the  very  book  of  which  the  public  stands 
most  urgently  in  need.  It  is  his  task  to  lead  the  public  to  the  book  on 
the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  he  must  ease  the  author's  pain  by 
plausible  explanations  of  the  public's  lack  of  appreciation.  This  is 
true  of  all  publishers,  and  we  should  stray  far  from  the  truth  if  we 
beguiled  ourselves  into  believing  that  the  university  publisher  is  exempt 
from  the  trials  of  his  fellows.  For  profundity  of  learning  in  author  or 
editor  does  not  always  lead  to  that  sweet  reasonableness  which  goes  so 
far  to  make  smooth  the  rough  places  of  life. 

From  the  day  that  Mr.  Miller  became  Director  he  bent  all  his  efforts 
to  the  task  of  making  the  Press  the  medium  of  expression  for  the  high- 
est aims  of  the  University.  He  realized  that  if  ever  he  lost  sight  of 
this  ideal,  the  institution  that  he  was  directing  would  be  a  university 
press  in  name  only.  It  would  follow  one  or  other  of  those  two  roads 
to  the  dismal  swamp  down  which  so  many  university  presses  have 
gone;  it  would  either  be  the  mere  print  shop  of  the  University — an 
annex  to  the  administrative  offices,  printing  and  distributing  circulars, 
annoimcements,  registers,  and  reports;  or,  misled  by  the  lure  of  possible 
profits,  it  would  become  a  purely  commercial  house,  issuing  imder  the 
protection  of  the  University's  name  books  and  pamphlets  of  a  popular 
character,  titles  that  would  sell,  works  that  in  the  patter  of  the  trade 
"make  a  wide  appeal" — collections  of  essays  of  sloppy  literary  appre- 
ciation or  of  cheap  pseudo-science  or  of  emotional  religious  propaganda. 
In  a  word  the  Press  would  be  similar  to  a  himdred  other  publishing 
concerns,  differing  from  them  only  in  the  one  detail  that  it  paid  no  taxes. 

To  either  of  these  goals  the  way  was  downhill,  and  like  all  roads 
tending  in  that  general  direction,  easy.    But  Mr.  Miller  scrupulously 
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and  persistently  avoided  both  of  them.  He  chose  the  path  that  led 
upward,  and  from  first  to  last  dimg  to  his  theory  that  the  chief  function 
of  the  Press  was  the  pubUcation,  through  books  and  journals,  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  either  in  our  own  libraries  and  labora- 
tories or  elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  work  was  good  he  saw,  just  as  the 
editors  of  oiu:  journals  and  series  have  always  seen,  that  it  did  not 
matter  where  it  was  done.  From  this  ideal  he  never  swerved,  though 
he  knew  quite  will  that  it  was  not  the  poUcy  that  would  make  a  good 
showing  on  the  accountants'  books;  that  it  was  not  the  policy  that 
would  result  in  his  own  aggrandizement.  It  was  a  difficult  position  to 
maintain;  how  difficult  only  those  who  were  in  dose  contact  with  him 
for  years  can  say.  For  although  the  Press  is  classified  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  University,  its  success  or  failure  in  any  given  year  is 
too  often  spoken  of  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  a  ''good  year"  if  on  all  its  operations  it  shows. a  profit;  a  "fair 
year"  if  it  breaks  even;  a  "bad  year"  if  it  loses  money.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  other  departments  of  the  University  could  stand  a 
similar  scrutiny  of  their  expenditures  and  recdpts.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  would  all  be  f oimd  to  have  had  a  long  run  of  bad  years. 

When  Mr.  Miller  identified  himself  with  those  who  wanted  a  univer- 
sity press,  that  is  a  imiversity  press  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  knew 
well  that  it  could  never  pay;  and  that  in  any  reckoning  which  induded 
not  only  the  amoimt  invested  in  the  plant  but  the  subsidies  granted  by 
the  University  for  joumab  and  books,  a  finandal  loss  was  inevitable. 
He  knew,  moreover,  that  from  year  to  year  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
justify  this  or  that  investment.  "You,"  he  said  to  me  once,  "are  not 
the  only  educator  in  this  plant;  I  am  an  educator  myself.  I  have 
^)ent  most  of  my  life  in  teaching  people  what  is  meant  by  a  university 
press,  and,"  he  added  in  his  whimsical  way,  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
ever  convinced  a  single  hearer."  I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  on  this 
last  point  at  any  rate  his  experience  was  entirdy  professorial.  On 
another  occasion  he  said  to  me:  "My  understanding  is  that  those  who 
are  in  control  of  the  University  want  a  university  press.  This  is  it. 
It  can  never  be  essentially  different.  An  increase  in  the  subsidies 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  research  books  and  journals  can 
make  it  a  greater  university  press;  a  decrease  in  those  subsidies  would 
make  it  a  cramped  university  press.    But  in  kind  it  will  remain  the  same." 

Mr.  Miller  attained  his  ideal.  He  has  given  us  a  real  university 
press.  That  fact  is  recognized  not  only  here  but  in  the  publishing 
world  at  large.  During  Christmas  week  I  was  in  New  York  and  called 
upon  several  publishers  there.    One  of  them,  the  head  of  a  house  that 
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represents  the  highest  standards  in  American  publishing,  said  to  me: 
"Do  you  people  in  Chicago  know  that  Mr.  Miller  has  given  you  the 
most  distinctive  university  press  in  America?  Your  press  has  con- 
fined itself  to  its  legitimate  field,  namely  the  publication  of  non- 
commercial books.  That  is  not,  I  assure  you,  true  of  all  the  university 
presses.  Some  of  them  are  publishing  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
Tax-free,  they  are  competing  with  us  who  have  to  pay  taxes.  The 
situation  is  becoming  intolerable." 

But  we  do  not  need  the  testimony  of  others  to  bring  us  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  high  quality  of  Mr.  Miller's  work  and  the  distinction 
of  the  press  which  he  created.  The  facts  are  familiar  to  those  of  us 
who  have  heard  him  discuss  his  ideals  of  publishing  and  who  remember 
with  what  pride  he  watched  the  growing  list  of  scientific  publications. 
They  are  familiar  also  to  those  who  have  read  the  reviews  of  Press 
books  appearing  in  current  periodicals.  Reviewers  have  sometimes 
failed  to  imderstand  the  subject  of  a  book,  but  that  after  all  is  a  nor- 
mal condition  for  a  reviewer.  The  significant  thing  for  us  to  remember 
today  is  that  of  all  the  reviewers  of  the  hundreds  of  books  published 
by  the  Press  during  Mr.  Miller's  directorship  not  one,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  has  ever  criticized  any  of  them  as  feeble  or  trivial  or 
undignified  or  xmworthy  of  a  imiversity  press.  The  imprint  of  a  pub- 
lishing house  comes  to  have  a  very  definite  connotation  in  the  minds 
of  reading  men.  That  the  imprint  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
stands  for  what  is  sound,  scholarly,  scientific,  and  dignified  is  due  to 
the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  Mr.  Miller  guarded  it. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Miller  had  to  meet  was  lack  of 
money  for  the  pubUcation  of  research  books.  The  University  made 
generous  appropriations  from  time  to  time;  but  not  even  the  University 
has  unlimited  fimds  at  its  disposal,  and  many  manuscripts,  containing 
the  results  of  research  work  of  members  of  our  own  faculty,  have 
remained  impubUshed.  No  one,  not  even  the  authors  themselves, 
regretted  the  inability  of  the  Press  to  publish  the  books  more  keenly 
than  Mr.  Miller.  It  may  be  added  that  not  all  the  authors  of  research 
books  that  have  been  published  realize  how  often  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  money  was  procured. 

In  the  marketing  of  the  books  he  showed  the  same  energy.  The 
selling  of  abstruse  works  of  science,  theology,  and  philology  is  not  an 
easy  problem.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  selling  qualities  of 
a  book  are  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  scholarship  it  displays.  The 
general  public  resents  the  kind  of  book  that  necessitates  even  the  mild- 
est form  of  cerebral  activity.    Mr.  Miller  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
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was  shrewd  and  resourceful  in  meeting  the  situation.  He  had  a  horror 
of  routine  publication,  and  made  the  promotion  of  every  new  book 
the  subject  of  special  study.  In  one  way  or  another  he  brought  that 
book  to  the  attention  of  every  person  and  of  every  library  that  might 
by  any  possibility  be  interested  in  it.  The  highest  type  of  publidiing 
skill  is  not  seen  in  selling  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  noveL  It 
is  seen  in  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  some  technical  work  of  science 
or  philology,  or  a  hundred  copies  of  a  doct(»al  dissertation,  and  Mr. 
Miller  had  that  skill. 

In  internal  administration  he  had  the  same  high  ideals  of  efficiency. 
His  hand  was  upon  everything.  For  while  each  of  the  departments 
into  which  he  divided  the  Press  had  its  own  head,  the  departments 
were  so  closely  interlocked  that  questions  affecting  more  than  one  of 
them  were  continually  arising.  These  could  be  settled  only  by  the 
Director,  and  it  was  to  the  infallible  tact  which  he  showed  in  handling 
them  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  referred  to  in  the  resolution  just 
read  by  Mr.  McFarland  owed  its  origin.  He  always  had  his  own 
opinion,  but  at  the  inter-departmental  conferences,  which  were  so 
notable  a  feature  of  his  administration,  he  welcomed  suggestions  by 
any  member  of  his  staff.  He  believed  in  the  effectiveness  of  co-operative 
effort,  ahd  the  lo3ral  service  rendered  by  all  those  employed  in  the 
plant  attest  the  soundness  of  his  system.  Nor  was  his  interest  in  the 
members  of  the  Press  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  The  door 
of  his  office,  as  every  employee  knew,  was  always  open,  and  anyone  who 
had  a  claim  or  a  grievance  could  always  see  him  and  get  a  fair  hearing. 

His  fine  personal  qualities  have  been  so  well  described  by  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  that  I  need  not  enumerate  them.  I 
Imew  him  from  the  time  that  he  became  Director  in  1900  and  I  knew 
Him  intimately  from  the  beginning  of  my  own  connection  with  the 
Press  in  1908.  His  death  has  left  me  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  is  with 
me  every  day.  He  was  the  most  companionable  of  men.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  business,  and  yet  he  could  relax.  He  carried  a  heavy 
load  of  responsibility,  but  he  was  always  cheerful.  He  had  one  of  the 
most  difficult  positions  on  the  campus,  but  he  never  lost  his  poise. 
'Xall  no  man  successful  till  the  end,"  said  the  old  Greek  philospher, 
contemplating  the  niunerous  examples  of  men  whose  careers  ended 
before  their  lives  were  over.  But  Newman  Miller,  deeply  as  we  deplore 
his  premature  death,  we  can  call  successful,  for  he  saw  the  Press,  which 
was  nothing  when  he  came  to  it,  attain  a  position  of  distinction  in  the 
world,  and  its  fair  fame  is  the  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  the  University 
he  served  so  long  and  loved  so  well. 


THE  WILLIAM  VAUGHN  MOODY 
COLLECTION  OF  AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 

By  PERCY  HOLMES  BOYNTON 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1917  the  first  gift  was  made  ''to  begin  the 
purchase  of  books  in  American  literature"  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
library.  The  donor  is  Mrs.  Francis  Neilson,  whose  interest  in  the 
University  has  not  been  limited  to  this  support. 

When  the  gift  was  made,  the  resources  of  the  Ubrary  for  the  study 
of  American  literature  were  beyond  the  average  of  any  but  some  of  the 
oldest  eastern  University  libraries.  The  fact  that  the  successive  heads 
of  the  history  department  in  Chicago  had  all  been  si>ecialists  in  Ameri- 
can history  had  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  reprints  of  original  narra- 
tives and  the  collections  of  the  historical  societies  which  contain  much 
of  the  most  desirable  early  material.  On  the  more  strictly  literary 
side  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand  volimies  available 
for  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Neilson  made  possible,  however,  an  extensive 
campaign  for  the  building  of  a  more  nearly  complete  collection.  This 
was  pursued  on  the  following  lines: 

1.  Books  for  which  there  was  immediate  need  in  current  graduate  courses,  a 
list  of  two  or  three  hundred  which  it  had  not  been  possible  to  secure  out  of  the  depart- 
mental budget.  (This  necessarily  included  some  items  from  each  of  the  next  three 
groups.) 

2.  Books  systematically  selected  to  supplement  and  complete  works  of,  and 
biographies  and  criticisms  of,  the  leading  forty  or  fifty  American  men  of  letters. 

3.  Anthologies,  collections,  special  histories  of  groups,  organizations,  and  literary 
centers,  and  also  theses  and  monographs. 

4.  Important  current  books,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  drama,  and 
criticism. 

5.  Periodical  files. 

The  rough  estimate  was  made  that  the  first  five  thousand  dollars 
would  make  possible  the  purchase  of  some  fifteen  hundred  books.  As 
a  matter  of  record,  however,  the  lack  of  general  interest  among  collec- 
tors was  so  marked  and  the  resultant  prices  were  so  low  that  over 
thirty-five  hundred  volunmes  were  secured.  A  second  gift  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1918. 
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The  work  has  now  proceeded  to  the  point  where  most  of  the  obvious 
books,  sets  and  editions,  in  print  are  in  the  possession  of  the  library, 
and  the  present  problem  is  to  secure  books  of  significance  which  are 
out  of  print  and  which  are  needed  to  make  complete  the  works  of 
authors  or  the  collections  of  earlier  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama.  Natu- 
rally, the  policy  maintained  has  been,  not  to  collect  books  merely  for 
their  rarety,  which  depends  largely  on  the  caprice  of  the  wealthy  col- 
lectors, but  to  secure  material  for  study,  and  to  regard  an  exact  reprint 
of  an  original  work  as  meeting  the  University  library  needs.  Never- 
theless, some  interesting  original  works  have  been  secured.  These 
include  not  only  a  good  deal  of  Colonial  and  early  nineteenth-century 
material  which  has  not  been  reprinted,  but  uncollected  writings  of 
well-known  men  of  letters;  such,  for  example,  as  Bryant's  poem  ''The 
Embargo";  Lowell's  "Commencement  Poem";  the  first  edition  of 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  ;  many  of  the  less  available  titles  of 
Lafcadio  Heame,  Joaquin  Miller,  Bayard  Taylor,  Stedman,  Aldrich, 
Gilder;  and  the  less  expensive  first  editions  of  the  major  poets.  Impor- 
tant acquisitions  have  been  made  in  the  periodical  field;  so  that,  even 
now,  the  majority  of  the  better-known  periodicals  of- secondary  interest 
are  available.  A  recent  important  purchase  is  an  almost  complete 
file  of  The  Conservator,  the  special  journal  devoted  to  the  memory  and 
the  doctrines  of  Walt  Whitman,  the  files  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 

Important  acquisitions  of  another  sort  are  steadily  being  made  in 
the  field  of  the  American  drama.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  works 
of  biography,  over  three  himdred  single  plays,  and  probably  two  hun- 
dred voliunes  which  include  pla3rs  with  other  works,  have  already 
been  accumulated.  Related  to  these,  also,  are  important  histories  of 
the  stage  in  different  cities,  collections  of  dramatic  criticism  in  files 
and  scrap-books  (notably  that  of  Hilary  Bell,  an  additional  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neilson),  the  collections  of  the  Dunlap  Society,  and  the 
chief  periodicals  related  to  the  American  stage  and  drama. 

Already  the  resources  of  the  library  for  research  have  been  very 
greatly  increased,  and  the  prospect  for  having  the  best  collection  in 
American  literature  west  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  practically 
assured. 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Convo- 
cation was  held  in  Leon  Mandd  Assembly 
Hall,  Tuesday  March  i8,  at  4:30  p.m. 
The  Convocation  Address,  "The  Impli- 
cations of  Democracy,"  was  delivered  by 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.D. 

The  award  of  honors  included:  Harry 
Albert  Singer,  Anatomy;  Walter  Herman 
Spoenemann,  Anatomy;  Sister  Mary 
Louis  Towner,  Romance  j  Ernest  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler,  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy. The  election  of  the  following 
students  as  Associate  Members  to  Signoa 
Xi  was  announced:  Everett  Naugntin 
Collins,  Julius  Bahr  Kahn,  Philena  Anne 
Young.  The  election  of  the  following 
students  as  members  of  Sigma  Xi  was 
announced:  Helen  Jeanette  Allen,  Her- 
bert Bell,  Clyde  John  Bollinger,  Amando 
Gemente,  Lillie  Eichelberger,  Dwight 
Tarbell  Ewing,  Anant  Madhav  Gurjar, 
Arthur  Wing  Haupt,  Marie  Agnes  Hin- 
richs,  Hikokuro  Honda,  Jacob  Robert 
Kantor,  Helen  Lois  Koch,  Elmira  Lodor, 
George  Elmer  Miller,  Fredric  Max 
Nicholson,  Dean  Alvin  Pack,  Hazel 
Marguerite  SchmoU,  Arthur  Ware  Slo- 
com,  Karl  Theodor  Steik,  Edward  Julius 
Stieglitz,  Perry  Daniel  StraustMiugh, 
Harry  Benjamin  Van  Dyke,  Chester 
Keeler  Wentworth.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
announced:  Lximan  Elmer  Daniels, 
Ralph  Liggett  Evans,  Winifred  Henrietta 
Franz,  Ralph  Waldo  Gerard,  Charles 
Cassius  Greene,  Max  A.  Greenstein, 
Josephine  Moore,  Mary  Emma  Quayle, 
Sister  Mary  L^uis  Towner,  Ernest 
Bloomfield  Zeisler. 

Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education:  Esther  Van 
Goens.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was  con- 
ferred with  honors  on  the  following 
students:  Eva  Beatrice  Cappetta,  Luman 
Elmer  Daniels,  Harriet  Ruby  Ensworth, 
Ralph  Liggett  Evans,  Winifred  Henrietta 
Franz,   Ralph  Waldo   Gerard,   Charles 


Cassius  Greene,  Max  A.  Greenstein, 
Lawrence  Jacques,  Helen  Brainerd  Lay, 
Josephine  Moore,  Leonard  Stanley 
Sluzynski,  Walter  Herman  Spoenemann, 
Sister  Mary  Louis  Towner,  Maurice 
Nathaniel  Wallk,  S.  Marie  Williams, 
Ernest  Bloomfield  Zeisler.  Honors  for 
excellence  in  particular  departments  of 
the  Senior  Colleges  were  awarded  to  the 
following  students:  Serena  Emma  Atchi- 
son, Pohtical  Economy;  Luman  Elmer 
Daniels,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Har- 
riet Ruby  Ensworth,  English  and  General 
Literature;  Ralph  Liggett  Evans,  Chem- 
istry; Minerva  Fonts,  Household  Art; 
Winifred  Henrietta  Franz,  Chemistry; 
Ralph  Waldo  Gerard,  Chemistry: 
Charles  Cassius  Greene,  History  and 
Political  Science;  Max  A.  Greenstein, 
Anatomy  and  Physiological  Chemistry; 
Helen  Brainerd  Lay,  History  of  Art; 
Josephine  Moore,  Latin  and  Romance; 
Herman  Bemhard  Siems,  Chemistry. 
Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  3;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  47;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  27;  The  Divinity 
School:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  3; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  i; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  i; 
The  Liiv  School:  the  degree  of  Doctor  of. 
Law,  4;  The  Graduate  Schools  of  ArtSf^ 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  4;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  4;  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  9.  The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  106. 

The  Convocation  Reception,  at  which 
Professor  and  Mrs.  McLau^ilin  were 
guests  of  honor,  was  held  in  Hutchinson 
Hall  Monday,  March  17  from  9:00  to 
10:30  P.M.  Those  in  the  receiving  line 
were:  President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Cunningham  McLaughlin,  and  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Warner  Parker. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.  Sunday,  March  16, 
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in  the  theater  of  the  Reynolds  Club. 
At  11:00  AM.  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  the  Convocati<Mi  Religious  Service 
was  held.  The  preacher  was  Professes 
C.  A.  Anderson  Scott,  D.D.,  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  England. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  Lowell  Centenary  was  observed 
when  William  Gardner  Hale,  Professes 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
spoke  of  Lowell,  whom  he  knew  inti- 
mately at  Harvard,  and  Percy  Holmes 
Boynton,  Associate  Professor  of  American 
Literature,  delivered  an  address  on 
Lowell  as  an  American  man  of  letters. 

On  the  William  Vaughn  Moody  Founda- 
tion, Lieutenant  Rob^  Nichols,  R.F.A., 
author  of  Ardours  and  Endurances , 
lectured  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
Thursday  evening,  March  6,  on  new 
Fffiglifth  poets,  especially  the  late  Charles 
Soney,  Rob<^  Graves,  and  Siegfried 
Sassoon. 

The  Renaissance  Sodetv  met  in  the 
theater  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  March  11. 
at  which  meeting  Hermann  Rosse,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Design  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture,  "The  Stylistic  Theater: 
Retrospects  and  Speculations."  Mr. 
Rosse's  paintings  and  drawings  for  stage 
decoration  were  on  exhibition  in  Ida 
Noyes  Hall  from  March  10  to  March  19. 

Madame  Breshkovskaya,  "the  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution," 
visited  the  University  Saturday,  January 
25,  speaking  in  the  theater  of  Ida  Noyes 
HeiU  and  later  addressing  an  overflow 
meeting. 

Professor  Tames  Henry  Breasted, 
Chairman  of  tne  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  who  is  also 
Director  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 
is  to  give  two  lectures  on  the  William 
Ellery  Hale  Lectureship  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington 
on  April  28  and  30.  The  general  subject 
is  "The  Origins  of  Civilization."  The 
subject  of  the  first  lecture  will  be  "From 
the  Old  Stone  Age  to  the  Dawn  of  Civili- 
zation, "  and  of  the  second,  "The  Earliest 
Civilization  and  Its  Transmission  to 
Europe." 


Professor  Breasted  also  gives  the 
presidential  address  before  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  which  meets  in  Phila- 
delphia from  Apnl  2^  to  26.  The  subject 
of  the  address  is  "The  Emancipation 
of  the  Near  East  and  the  Resulting 
Re^xmsibilities  and  Obligations  of  Amer- 
ican Orientalists." 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter  are  as  follows: 

Professor  Albert  Paricer  Fitch,  of 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Bfassachu- 
setts,  formerly  president  of  Andover 
Theological  Semioary,  spoke  on  April  6; 
Reverend  Daniel  Couve,  Chaplain  of 
the  French  Army,  on  April  13;  and  Dr. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  Qty,  on 
April  27. 

The  fint  speaker  in  May  wiU  also  be 
Dr.  Woelfkin,  who  will  be  followed  on 
May  II  and  18  by  Dean  Charles  R. 
Brown,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Religion, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  on  May 
35  bv  Bishop  William  Eraser  McDowell, 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  first  speaker  in  Jime  will  also  be 
Bishop  McDowell,  and  the  Convocation 
Pr^cner  for  June  8  will  be  shortly 
announced. 

A  notable  and  artistic  gift  to  the 
Haskell  Oriental  Museum  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  just  announced  bv 
the  Director,  Tames  Henry  Breasted. 
It  is  a  pair  of  gold  filigree  and  peari 
ear-rings,  found  at  Ran,  or  ancient 
Rhages,  and  stated  by  the  donor  to 
be  of  the  Abbamde  dynasty,  of  some  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  They  were  presented 
by  His  Highness,  Malek  Mansoor 
Mirza  Shoa-^-Sal  tenah ,  son  of  the  late 
Shah,  Muzafer-ed-Din,  who  gave  them 
to  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  who 
was  recently  in  Persia  as  director  of  the 
American-Persian  Relief  Commission, 
with  the  request  that  he  transmit  them 
to  some  American  museum. 

Under  the  au^ices  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  at  the  University  of  Chicago  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  designs  by 
Hermann  Rosse,  head  of  the  department 
of  design  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
was  hdd  in  the  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Mr. 
Rosse  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before 
the  Renaissance  Society  on  the  evening 
of  March  11,  his  subject  being  "The 
Stylistic  Theater:  Retrospects  and  Spec- 
tdations. " 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Universities  the 
University  of  Missouri  was  elected 
president^  the  University  of  Virginia, 
vice-president,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago^  secretary.  For  the  University  of 
Missouri  President  Ross  Hill  will  act  as 
president  of  the  Association;  President 
£.  A.  Alderman  will  be  vice-president: 
and  the  secretary  for  a  period  of 
iave  years  will  be  Professor  David  A. 
Robertson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  James  Rowland  Angdl,  Dean 
of  the  Faculties  and  Head  of  the  Dmrt- 
ment  of  Psycholoey,  has  been  onered 
the  presidency  ot  the  University  oi 
Michigan,  of  which  his  father  was  presi* 
dent  for  thirty-eig^t  jrears.  Dean 
Angell,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michi^in  and  of  Harvard 
University,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Universi^  of  Chicago  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Psychological  Anodation,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  text  on  Psychology 
and  of  Chapters  from  Modem  Psychology, 
He  was  ai^xunted  Exchange  Professor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  in  1914. 

Dean  Angell  has  been  active  in  war 
service  as  a  member  of  the  p^chologv 
committee  of  the  National  Researcn 
Council,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the 
Army,  and  an  advisory]  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training,  War  DqNirtment. 

Mr.  John  Galsworthy,  the  English 
novelist  and  playwright,  ^ve  a  lecture 
on  the  William  Vauj^m  Moodjr  Foun- 
dation at  the  Universi^  of  Chicago  on 
April  9.  Mr.  Galsworthy  recentlv  took 
part  in  the  James  Russell  LoweU  Cen- 
tenary in  New  York  City.  Among  his 
best-known  books  and  plays  are  Tho 
Dark  Flower,  The  Freelanis,  JusUce,  and 
The  Mob, 

Beginning  April  15,  Dr.  A.  V.  WiUiams 
Jackson,  Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Lan- 
guages in  Columbia  University,  gave 
a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  same 
foundation,  the  first  discussing  the  "Be- 
onnings  of  Persian  Poetry  and  the 
Ureat  £^ic'*;  the  second^  ^^  '^> 
"Persian  Mystic  and  Lync  Poetry"; 
and  the  third,  April  17, "  Romantic  Verse, 
Indudiiig  BaJlad  Poetry  of  Lands  to  the 
East  of  Persia. "  Professor  Jackson  was 
a    member    of    the    American-Persian 


Relief  Commission  of  which  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  director. 

The  John  Ruskin  Centenary  (Ruskin 
was  bom  February  8,  1819)  was  c^e- 
brated  on  Fridav  aitemoon,  February  7. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  James  Weber 
Liim,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
"Ruskin  as  a  Writer  and  Prophet,"  ana 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Educa^ 
tion,  "Ruskin  as  a  Critic  of  Art." 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  General  Literature,  wili 
dehver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  in 
June.  Professor  Moulton  completes  this 
year  twenty-seven  years  of  service  at  the 
University. 

On  the  general  committee  to  have  in 
charge  the  prmsed  "hero  memorial" 
to  Chicago's  solaiers  ftdlen  in  the  war  are 
the  foUowiiig  members  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Faculty: 

President  Harry  Pratt  Tudson;  Dean 
Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  Schocd; 
Dean  Herbert  Lockwood  ^^llett,  of  the 
Discq>les'  Divini^  House;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  Billings,  Professor  of 
Medicine:  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rabbinical  Literature  and 
Philosophy;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
Professorial  Lecturer  on  Practical  The- 
dogy;  and  Lorado  Taft,  Professorial 
Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Art. 

On  the  same  committee  are  the  fol- 
lowing members  from  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees: 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson^  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  to  appomt  a  larger 
general  committee,  Mr.  Martin  A. 
Kyerson,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mr. 
Harold  F.  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Harold 
H.  Swift.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  organization  committee  for 
Chicago's  Roosevelt  memorial. 

Charles  Manning  Child,  Professor  of 
ZMogy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  <^  the  American  Society 
of  Zodlogists  at  its  meeting  at  Baltimore 
with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Dr.  John  Wildman  Moncrief,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Church  History,  is  to 
retire  this  year  after  a  service  in  the 
Divinity  Sdiool  of  twenty-five  years. 
Professor  Moncrief,  a  graduate  of  Deni- 
son  University,  was  for  a  number  of  years 
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Erofessor  of  Greek  at  Franklin  College, 
Qdiuia,  and  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dem- 
son  University  in  1904. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bffathematical 
Association  of  America  Professor  Herbert 
Ellsworth  Slaught,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  was  elected  president  <^ 
the  association. 

Professor  Leonard  Eugene  Dickson, 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  gave  the  address  as 
retiring  president,  his  subject  being 
"Mathematics  in  War  Perspective." 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press  during  the  Winter 
Quarter  was  the  famous  address  of 
Professor  George  Burman  Foster  on  The 
Pundion  of  Death  in  Human  Experience. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  Sermons  and  has  had  a  wide 
reading  as  one  of  the  most  solacing  and 
beautiful  presentations  of  the  great  facts 
of  death  and  life  by  the  author  of 
The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Another  significant  religious  publication 
issued  in  tlds  quarter  was  A  Survey  of 
Religious  Education  in  the  Local  Church 
by  Professor  William  C.  Bower,  of 
Transylvania  College.  The  book  pre- 
sents a  full  treatment  of  the  siirvey 
method,  thus  making  it  available  for  the 
use  of  those  who  have  had  no  previous 
experience  in  social  or  educational  sur- 
veys. A  third  timely  publication  in  the 
religious  field  was  The  Gospd  in  the  Light 
of  the  Great  War  by  President  Ozora  S. 
Davis,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  is  espeaally  designed  for  the 
minister  who  recognizes  the  opportunities 
of  the  pulpit  in  an  age  which  the  writer 
believes  is  the  most  challenging  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church. 

During  the  Winter  Quarter  also  two 
volumes  in  philosophy  and  science  were 
published,  the  first  oeing  Cultural  Reality^ 
oy  Dr.  Florian  Znanieckl,  who  is  now 
Lecturer  on  Polish  Hbtoiy  and  Listitu- 
tions  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  but 
who  is  also  widely  known  in  Poland  as  a 
writer  on  philosophical  subjects  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Psychological  Society  of 
Warsaw.  Dr.  Znaniecki's  aim  in  this 
new  volume  has  been  to  formulate  a 
conception  of  reality  which  will  be  useftd 
for  social  and  historical  sciences  and 


helpful  for  cultural  propess.  The  vol- 
ume in  science,  The  Ldmng  Cycads,  is  by 
Professor  Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  after  investi- 
gations extending  over  fifteen  years  that 
necessitated  trips  to  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  completed  this 
latest  contribution  to  the  "University  of 
Chicago  Science  Series." 

Other  publications  during  the  quarter 
include  tormina  Latina,  selectMl  and 
edited  by  Professor  Ro^  C.  Flickinger,  of 
Northwestern  University,  who  includes 
in  his  collection  not  only  old  favorites  but 
novelties  in  Latin  versions  of  patriotic 
songs;  The  Classical  Journal  General 
Index,  Vols.  I-XIII,  covering  the  years 
1905-18;  Papers  of  the  Bibiiographical 
Society  of  America,  Vol.  Xn,  Nos.  3-4, 
which  constitute  a  Willard  Fiske  memo- 
rial; and  Sociology  and  Education,  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society,  Vol.  XIII,  which  includes 
contributions  from  Charles  H.  Cooley, 
Robert  E.  Park,  John  M.  Gillette,  and 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial 
Fellowship,  offered  jointly  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Memonal  Fund  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
to  Elizabeth  Wilhelrnina  Miller.  Her 
academic  record  is  as  follows:  University 
of  Chicago,  Ph.B.,  1914;  A.M.,  1915; 
Listructor  in  Home  Economics,  State 
Normal  College,  Mayville,  North  Dakota, 
19 1 2-13 ;  Instructor  in  Home  Economics, 
University  of  Chicago,  1915-18;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  and  Head  of  Household 
Science  Department,  Iowa  State  CoUe^ 
of  Agriculture,  1918-19.  Miss  Miller  did 
editorial  work  in  the  Home  Economics 
Division  of  the  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  autumn  of 
191 7.  She  b  joint  author  with  Mr. 
Emery  and  Mr.  Boynton  of  a  Laboratory 
Manual  of  Applied  Chemistry  and  has 

Sublished  the  following  artides:  ''The 
olution  of  Antimony  from  Enameled 
Cooking  Utensils,"  "A  Home-Made  Soy- 
bran  Meal  for  Diabetics"  (with  Lydia 
Roberts),  and  ''Problems  in  Cake 
Making"  (with  Bemice  Allen).  Miss 
Miller  is  to  spend  the  year  1919-20  in 
carrying  on  nutrition  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Dean  Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administation, 
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who  has  been  in  the  war  service  of  the 
government  as  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  United  States  Shipinng  Board, 
recently  represented  the  director-general 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
the  dispute  at  Seattle  between  the  ship- 
builders and  the  25,000  union  employees 
of  the  shipyards.  Dean  Marshall  held 
a  series  of  conferences  with  yard  owners, 
striking  workers,  and  international  offi- 
cers of  various  unions  who  were  present 
to  investigate  the  situation.  As  one  of 
the  results  of  the  conferences  the  striking 
employees  returned  to  work. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity 
School  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures  in  June  before  the  Summer 
Assembly  for  Preachers  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  assembly  is  the  first  summer  sdiool 
of  theology  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
gave  an  address  at  the  symposium  of  me 


patrons'  department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  on  February  27.  The 
general  subject  of  the  symposium  was 
''Lay  Contributions  to  Educational  Prog- 
ress," and  Professor  Mead's  subject  was 
''The  Interplay  between  the  School  and 
the  Community." 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  gave  an  address  at  the 
Tames  Russell  Lowell  Centenary  cele- 
brated in  Harper  Assemble  Room  on 
February  26.  As  a  former  student  of 
Lowell  at  Harvard,  Professor  Hale  gave 
an  intimate  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  and 
personality.  Lowell's  career  as  a  ooet, 
essayist,  and  diplomat  was  discussed  by 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  American  literature. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Puolication  of  Compendia  of  Chemical 
Literature  for  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 
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ATTENDANCE  IN  SPRING  QUARTER,  1919 


I.  Tbe  Departments  or  Arts, 

LiTERATURS,  AND  ScnNCX: 

X.  Hie  Graduate  Scboolt— 
Arts  and  literature 


Total 


a.  Hie  CoDegea— 

Senior 

Junior 

Undanified. . . . 


Total 


Total  Arts,  literature, 
and  Scifoce 

n.  Tee  Professional  Schools: 
I.  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

EngUsh  Theological  Semi- 
nary  

Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary  


Total 


*3.  The  Courses  in  Medicine 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior. 

Unclassified 


Total 


3.  The  Law  School- 
Graduate 

*Senior 

Candidates  for  LLJB. 
Unclassified 


Total. 


4.  The  College  of  Education . 

5.  The  School^  of  Commerce 

and  Administration 

Total  Professional 

Total  Univeruty 

*Deduct  for  Duplioitions  . 

Nettotak 


IISH 


"5 
157 


aSs 


361 

537 
40 


939 

1,231 

83 
13 


32 


116 


55 
103 

3 
8 


169 


73 

32 
38 


123 
13 


166 

587 
1,808 

195 


1,613 


123 
69 


191 


371 
413 

40 


823 


1,014 


12 
2 


15 


15 

18 


33 

8 

2 
2 


12 
189 

80 

329 

1,343 

35 


1,308 


Total 
19x9 


247 
226 


473 


733 

949 
80 


1,762 


«,235 


IISH 


WOHBIf 


102 
141 


243 


895 
445 

22 


94 

14 


762 


1,005 


86 
8 


23 


131 


70 
121 


3 
8 


202 

81 

H 
30 


135 
202 


246 
916 

3,151 
230 


2,921 


24 


118 


64 

113 

10 

3 


190 


38 

32 
21 


91 

5 

106 
510 

1,515 
224 


1,291 


135 
66 


201 


377 

409 

43 


829 


1,030 


10 
I 


14 


12 
6 

I 


19 

8 

3 
3 


14 
271 


52 

370 

1,400 

22 


1,378 


Total 
1Q18 


237 
207 


672 

854 

65 


1,591 


2,035 


96 
9 


27 


132 

76 

119 

II 

3 


209 

46 
35 
24 


105 
276 


158 
880 

2,915 
246 


2,669 


Total 


Gain 


29 


171 


200 


30 


88 

36 
236 


252 


74 


THE  AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  1919-20 


Edward  Stowe  Akeley 

AJB.,  University  o£  Soutii  Dakota,  1915 

Hasland  Hill  Allen 

AJB.y  Colorado  Teachers  College,  1916 
AJM.,f  ibid,,  igi'f 

Helen  Jeanette  Allen 
AJB.y  Vassar  College,  1913 

WnxiAM  BntGER  Anderson 

PhJB.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 8 

Jacob  Frank  Balzer 

A3.,  Carleton  College,  1910 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913 

Theodore  H.  Bast 

AJB.,  'Rxpan  College,  191 2 

NoRviL  Beeman 

AJB.,  Oberlin  College,  191 5 

Charles  Henry  Behrs^r. 

SJB.,  University  of  Cnicigo,  1918 

Harold  Bennett 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1915 

Viola  Paula  Blackburn 

A3.,  Wellesley  College,  1918 

Edward  Blankenstsin 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Lloyd  E.  Blauch 

A.B.,  Goshen  Collese,  1916 
AM,,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 

Blanche  Euzabsth  Mae  Brotherton 
AJB.,  Smith  College,  1915 

Edward  Tankard  Browne 

AJB.,  University  of  Virginia,  191 5 
AM,,  ibid,,  191 7 

Alphonse  O.  Brunoarst 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Adolf  August  Brux 

Concordia  College,  1913 
Concordia  Semiwy,  1917 

Armand  Burke 

PhJB.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Fred  Allen  Conrad 

A3,,  Goshen  Odlege,  191 2 

Morris  Albert  Cofeland 
A3.,  Amhent  College,  1917 


Physics 
Political  Economy 

Zoology 
Romasoe 
New  Testament 

Anatomy 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Latin 

Physics 
Education 


Mathematics 


Political  Economy 


Old  Testament 


Philosophy 
Sociology 
Political  Economy 
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Hensy  Leon  Cox 

SJB.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1914 

Chaales  Wesley  Crane 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1005 

B  J>.,  McGill  Wesleyan  College,  1910 

Casl  Addington  Dawson 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  191 2 

Frank  Louis  de  Beukelaer 

A.B.,  Colgate  University^  1910 
AJil.,  Columbia  University,  1914 

Howard  de  Forest 

S3.,  Princeton  University,  1895 
M.F.,  Yale  University,  191 1 

WnxiAM  Diamond 

A.B.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1915 
AJil.,  ibid,,  1916 

Alfred  Paul  Dorjahn 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 

Walter  Louis  Dorn 

Grad.,  Concordia  College,  St.  Paul,  1914 
Grad.,  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  191 7 

Cornelia  Mitchell  Downs 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  19x5 

Mary  Droke 

A.B.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1913 
AJkf .,  University  of  Chicago,  191 7 

Alice  Hkll  Farnsworth 

A.B.,  Moimt  Holyoke  College,  191 6 

RUNALFUR  FjELDSTED 

A3.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1905 

ZoE  Fesk  Flanagan 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Ruby  Olive  Foulk 

A.B.,  Campbell  College,  1909 
A.M.,  University  of  Kansas,  1916 

Robert  Worth  Frank 

A3.,  Wabash  College,  191 2 
A  Jkf .,  ibid.,  1913 

James  Byron  Friauf 

A.B.,  University  of  Montana,  19x8 

Margaret  Bradley  Fuller 

S.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1913 

Gladys  Elizabeth  Carson  Gibbens 
A.B.,  Newcomb  Colle^,  1914 
KM.,  Tulane  University,  1916 
S.B.,i6iJ.,  1917 

Harold  Clifford  Goldthorpe 

S.B.,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  191 7 

Carter  Lyman  Goodrich 

A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1918 


Chemistry 
Sociology 

Practical  Theology 
Chemistry 

Botany 

German 

Greek 
Kstory 

Bacteriology 
Romance 

Astronomy 

Greek 

English 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Geology 

Mathematics 


Physiological  Chemistry 
Political  Economy 
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Hasoid  Foots  Gosnell 

A3.,  Univenity  of  Rochester,  1918 

Walter  S.  Guilek 

A3.,  Miami  University,  1909 
AJd.,  Columbia  University,  191  a 

Foster  Erwin  Guyer 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1906 
A.M.,  ibid,^  1907 

F.  Russell  Hambun 

AJB.,  Buckland  University,  1914 
AJkf .,  ibid,,  1915 

Martin  Charles  Edward  Hanke 
S.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Earl  Kansas  Hillbrand 

A.B.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  191 7 
AJil.,  Northwestern  University,  1918 

JakubHorak 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1916 

Joseph  Anthony  Humphreys 
A3.,  Oberlin  College,  1916 

O.  L.  Inman 

A.B.,  Indiana  Universitv,  1915 
S3i.,  University  of  Idaho,  1916 

Edward  Theodore  Johnson 

S3.,  University  of  Chicago,  19x7 

Forrest  Alva  Kingsbury 

Ph.B.,  Central  College  (Iowa),  1909 

William  Valentine  Knoll 

A3.,  University  of  Iowa,  191 7 

Helen  Lois  Koch 

Ph3.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Hans  Kurath 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1914 

John  Wayne  Lasley,  Tr. 

A3.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1910 
AJil.,  ibid,,  191 1 

Helen  Hull  Law 

A.B.,  Vassar  College,  191 1 
AJkf .,  ibid.f  1913 

Mayme  Irwin  Logsdon 

S3.,  University  of  Chicago,  191 2 

Katherine  Eva  Ludgate 

A3.,  University  of  Washington,  191 7 
S.M.,  ibid,,  1918 

Chih-Wei  Luh 

A.B.,  Soochow  Univerdty,  1913 

AuDiE  J.  Lynn 

A3.,  Indiana  University,  1917 

Edward  Winiprid  Marcellus 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1909 
A31.,  Colimibia  University,  191 7 


Political  Science 
Education 

Romance 

Latin 

Chemistry 
Education 

Sociology 

Education 

Botany 

Physics 
Psychology 

Geology 

Pssrchology 
Comparative  Philology 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Mathematics 
Psychology 

Psychology 
Political  Economy 
Education 
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Chasues  AsTHUR  Messnxr 
A3.f  Wabash  College,  1914 

John  Pseston  Minton 

S3.,  Massachuaetts  Institute  of  Tedmology, 
1912 

Edith  Mohney 

A3,,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univenity,  1910 
AM,,  Northwestern  University,  1913 

Robert  Sanderson  Muluken  Chemistry 

S3.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1917 


Companitive  Philology 
Physics 

German 


Joseph  Clyde  Murley 

A3.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1909 

Jackson  Benjamin  McKikney 
A3.,  Marietta  CoUese,  i^ 
AM.,  Ohio  State  University,  1913 

John  Thomas  McNbixx 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1909 

AM.,  ibid.,  1910 

D.B.,  Westminster  HaU,  191 3 

Elizabeth  McPike 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1918 

Margaret  Cross  Norton 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Odcago,  1913 

AM.,  ibid.,  1914 

L^JB.,  New  York  State  Library  School,  19x5 


Latin 


English 


Church  Kstory 


Romance 


Hktoiy 


Alois  Richard  Nyel 

Grad,  Academy  of  Commerce  (Prague) 

Romance 

Dean  Alvin  Pack 

A3.,  University  of  Utah,  1916 

Botany 

Emma  Feild  Pope 

A.B.,  Univenity  of  Chicago,  191  a 
AM.,  ibid.,  1913 

English 

• 

A.B.,  University  of  Moimt  Allison,  1909 
AM.,  University  of  Alberta,  1918 
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THE   TURNING-POINT    IN   THE 
HISTORY  OF  CULTURE 

By  RICHARD  GREEN  MOULTON,  PhD. 
Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and.  Interpretation;  Head  of  the  Department  of 

General  Literature 

I  understand  the  word  '^  culture ''  to  mean  the  share  of  the  individual 
in  the  conunon  civilization.  What  at  one  time  passed  for  culture— the 
omsdousness  of  highbrow  superiority  which  seemed  to  say  ''Get  away 
from  me,  I  have  better  taste  than  thou  " — has  long  been  turned  over  to 
the  comic  papers.  Even  high  personal  gifts  do  not  make  culture  if  they 
remain  personal.  They  are  rather  to  be  described  by  a  favorite  word 
in  school  advertisements  of  a  generation  ago,  which  for  so  much  a  year 
c&eied  education  and  accomplishmetUs,  To  make  culture  in  the  true 
sense  there  must  be  some  interaction  between  the  individual  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs;  for  the  mass  we  speak  of  civilization, 
for  the  individual,  culture.  A  classic  passage  in  the  writings  of  an 
eloquent  nineteenth-century  preacher  proposes  to  arrange  t3^pes  of 
character  under  the  three  headings  "Having,"  "Doing,"  "Being." 
The  label  "Having  "interprets  itself:  we  think  at  once  of  the  man  defined 
by  the  large  account  that  stands  in  the  world's  ledger  in  his  name,  who 
is  in  the  main  a  center  of  attraction  for  the  drifting  of  capital,  important 
only  as  an  indication  of  commodities,  for  whom  length  of  days  is  desirable 
because  "the  longer  a  man  lies  out  at  interest  the  greater  must  be  the 
acciunulation. "  There  is  no  place  for  culture  here.  The  life  of  "  Doing  " 
may  involve  great  qualities  and  a  devotion  of  conscious  service;  but 

*  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Convocation  of  the 
Univjpnuty  held  in  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  June  10, 1919. 
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this  is  a  contribution  to  civilization.  It  is  when  the  civilization  reacts 
upon  the  individual  that  we  get  the  man  defined  by  the  woiti  '^  Being/' 
and  it  is  here  that  the  term  culture  is  in  place.  I  use  the  words  '^  common 
civilization"  because  of  the  tendency  of  civilizations  to  combine  and 
group  together.  In  the  millennium  perhaps  the  world  may  present  a 
single  civilization.  But  it  is  still  a  long,  long  way  to  the  millennium, 
although  I  am  simple  enough  to  believe  that  this  consummation  has  been 
brought  measurably  nearer  by  the  world-crisis  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  co-o[>eration  of  master  minds  in  the  statesmanship  that  will  meet  it, 
a  co-operation  in  which  a  president  of  the  United  States  has  played  a 
great  part.  Meanwhile  we  have  in  the  world  many  different  civiliza- 
tions, and  these  civilizations  may  blend  in  groups.  A  common  culture 
helps  to  identify  the  group,  and  the  grouped  civilizations  react  upon  the 
individuals  who  belong  to  them. 

Now,  another  person,  speaking  in  some  distant  part  of  the  world, 
on  a  topic  similar  to  mine,  might  have  a  very  different  message  to  deliver. 
But  speaking  as  I  am  to  you  who  hear  me  I  would  say  that  our  conmion 
civilization  is  descended  from  two  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
uni(m  of  which  has  made  us  what  we  are.  All  our  art,  science,  politics — 
all  that  we  call  the  secular — ^is  a  continuation  of  processes  begun  and 
carried  to  high  maturity  by  the  Hellenic  civilization,  reflected  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literatures.  For  it  is  in  its  literature  that  every  civiliza- 
tion stands  reflected.  But  when  we  turn  to  our  spiritual  nature,  we  find 
no  kinship  with  the  Greeks;  our  spiritual  nature  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  ancient  Hebraic  civilization,  which  is  reflected  in  the  body  of  litera- 
ture we  call  the  Bible.  These  two  civilizations,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
developed  independently.  They  were,  surely,  the  most  splendid  product 
of  antiquity.  It  is  irresistible  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Dryden's 
famous,  though  rather  cheap,  epigram  on  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton: 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go: 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 

Thus,  from  our  place  in  history,  it  would  seem  that  the  turning-point 
in  the  evolution  of  our  culture  lies  in  the  meeting  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic. 

It  needs  a  large  historic  perspective  to  call  this  a  turning-point.  It 
was  in  reality  a  long  process.  Three  times,  in  differ^t  ag^  of  the  world, 
the  two  civilizations  came  together. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  came  together  the  first  time  when  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great  forced  Hellenic  culture  upon  all  civilization,  and 
thus  upon  the  exclusive  Hebrew  people.    After  protracted  and  heroic 
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resistance  Palestine  was  gradually  hellenizedy  while  the  new  city  of 
Alexandria,  named  as  record  of  the  conquests,  became  a  seat  of  Judaism 
hardly  second  to  Palestine.  This  was  not  a  fusion,  but  a  conscious 
union,  in  men's  minds,  of  two  diverse  elements.  In  the  literature  that 
follows,  notably  in  the  New  Testament,  the  antithesis  of  Jew  and  Greek 
recurs  as  regularly  as,  in  other  ages,  the  antithesis  of  aristocrat  and 
democrat,  or  the  antithesis  of  capital  and  labor.  Paul  becomes  the  hero 
of  this  historic  epoch,  because  in  him  a  complete  education  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  culture  was  combined  with  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizenship. 

The  Second  union  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  on  a  larger  scale. 
Antiquity  culminates  in  the  Roman  Empire:  Roman  as  to  the  adhesive 
force,  Greek  as  to  its  mental  sphere.  And  the  stage  enlarges  to  take  in 
£uro[>e.  This  Roman  Empire  became  Christianized:  so  the  process  is 
described  by  those  who  speak  from  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view;  from  our  literary  viewpoint  we  would  rather  say  that  Hellenism 
was  being  ^raduaUy  hebraized.  The  fusion  was  thorough,  and  created 
the  great  epoch  we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  We  modems  think  of  Europe 
as  a  geographical  area  in  which  many  different  nations  live.  The 
Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  unity:  a  single  state,  its  feudal  system 
culminating  in  a  Roman  em[>eror;  a  single  church,  of  which  the  Pope 
of  Rome  was,  the  brain,  and  the  clergy  a  system  of  nerves  connecting 
every  point  with  the  central  mind.  Yet  forces  of  disintegration  were 
at  work,  and  the  Roman  Empire  changed  graduaUy  into  the  Romance 
world.  The  common  language  of  education  and  religion,  Latin  or 
Roman,  was  being  adulterated  by  local  dialects  into  new  languages. 
Some  of  these  we  still  call  the  Romance  languages,  because  in  these  the 
Roman  element  was  stronger  than  the  local  influence.  In  other  cases — 
English,  German — the  native  element  was  stronger  than  the  Roman 
factor;  but  the  process  was  the  same.  And  I  like  to  fancy  the  English 
language  as  likely  to  gain  over  all  others  in  the  end  because,  in  this  blend 
of  Latin  intellectuality  and  native  force  of  sentiment,  the  balance  in 
the  English  language  was  the  most  perfect.  Thus  out  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  by  this  disintegrating  force  of  language,  there  arise  the  modem 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  make  a  common  group  of  civilizations,  all  having 
their  roots  in  the  union  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic,  all  drawn  into  the  unity 
of  mediaevalism,  all  diverging  to  create,  not  separate  literatures,  but 
rather  a  common  literature  in  so  many  national  dresses,  like  a  single 
language  with  its  dialectical  variations. 

But  if  the  fusion  was  complete,  the  two  component  elements  entered 
into  it  each  in  a  highly  imperfect  state.    Centuries  of  war  had  dissipated 
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Greek  culture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  scholars 
reading  their  Aristotle  in  Latin  translations  of  Arabic  translations  from 
the  original  Greek.  And  Hebraic  culture  enters  into  mediaevalism  only 
in  a  very  imperfect  form.  No  doubt  these  are  called  the  great  centuries 
of  the  Christian  church;  but  they  are  so  called  by  those  yrho  write  bom 
the  ecclesiastical  viewpoint.  The  literature  which  is  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Bible,  played  a  very  small  part  in  mediaeval  history.  There 
is  no  need  for  detailed  proof  of  this:  it  stands  reflected  in  a  iHcturesque 
anecdote  related  of  himself  by  Martin  Luther.  A  university  stud^it, 
Hearing  the  close  of  his  university  course,  he  wanders  into  his  university 
library  and  begins  turning  over  books;  to  his  surprise  he  comes  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  Bible,  and  finds  it  a  varied  literature  instead  of  a 
collection  of  devotional  passages  familiar  to  him  all  his  life.  To  cap  one 
instance  with  another,  Carlstadt  tells  us  how  he  was  a  Doctor  of  Theology 
before  he  had  ever  read  the  Bible.  An  imperfect  Hellenism  and  an 
imperfect  Hebraism  had  been  fused  into  a  mediaevalism  which,  notwith- 
standing its  many  features  of  greatness,  appears  from  our  point  of  view 
a  crude  cultiu^. 

There  was  needed  then  a  third  combination  of  the  cmginal  Gre^ 
and  Hebrew  civilizations.  What  brought  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  dose 
was  the  entry  of  barbarism  in  Turkish  form  into  the  East:  Greekscholars 
transferred  themselves  and  their  libraries  to  Western  Europe.  It  was 
now  complete  manuscripts  of  Greek  literature  that  were  carried  into  the 
heart  of  Euro[>e,  with  Greek  scholars  to  interpret  them.  With  these 
came  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  a  Budaeus  and  an  Erasmus  to  act  as  interpreters.  It  was 
thus  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  in  their  fulness  that  now  were  fused 
together.  The  consciousness  of  the  times  took  the  proud  name  of  the 
Renaissance — ^the  new  birth  of  civilization.  Now,  it  is  precisely  from 
this  movement  named  the  Renaissance  that  the  modem  world  dates 
itself. 

I  fear  that  some  of  my  hearers  will  think  I  have  been  unloading  upon 
them  some  very  elementary  history  such  as  might  well  be  spared  from 
an  occasion  like  this.  But  one  thing  that  experience  in  teaching  has 
impressed  upon  me  is  how  in  certain  studies  it  is  the  elements  which 
forever  need  emphasizing.  The  latest  discoveries  may  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  What  defines  a  man  is,  not  what  he  knows, 
but  what  of  his  knowledge  he  elects  to  emphasize.  The  value  of  such 
historic  survey  as  we  have  attempted  is  that  it  gives  us  at  once  a  coherent 
past  for  the  culture  we  are  studying.    We  know  the  old  saying  that,  in 
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setting  out  to  make  yourself  a  noble  character,  you  must  begin  by  care- 
fully selecting  your  grandfather.  In  the  present  case  the  history  sur- 
veyed has  provided  a  coherent  ancestry  for  our  modem  culture;  it  is 
the  union  of  Hellenic  with  Hebraic.  Here  I  can  shelter  myself  under 
the  authority  of  a  great  historian.  There  is  a  special  satisfaction  in 
quoting  Sir  John  Seeley  in  this  connection,  for  no  one  will  suspect 
Seeley  of  being  actuated  by  considerations  of  religious  orthodoxy  in 
what  he  says  as  to  the  place  in  the  evolution  of  education  occupied  by 
the  Bible.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember — I  was  a  schoolboy  at  the 
time — the  appearance  of  Seeley's  first  book,  that  stirred  all  En^and 
in  a  way  in  which  it  has  never  been  stirred  by  any  other  one  book.  I 
remember  how  a  certain  public  personage,  recognized  as  a  pillar  of 
orthodoxy,  pronounced  Seeley's  work  "the  vilest  book  ever  vomited 
from  the  mouth  of  hell " ;  to  which  a  lively  writer  of  newspaper  criticism 
made  the  rejoinder,  that  if  this  book  should  ever  get  down  to  hell,  hell 
would  not  retain  it  long  on  its  stomach.  So  it  is  not  theological  prepos^ 
sessions  that  actuate  this  Seeley  whenvhe  laments  the  "lack  of  ideal  and 
plan"  in  modem  education. 

No  adequate  doctrine  of  dvilization  is  tau^^t  among  us So  kmg  as 

churches  were  efficient,  this  idea  of  the  continuity  of  civilization  was  kept  before  the 
general  mind.  A  grand  outline  of  God's  dealing  with  the  human  race,  drawn  from 
the  Bible  and  the  church  doctrine,  a  sort  of  map  of  history,  was  possessed  by  all  alike. 
Are  we  aware  what  bewilderment  must  have  arisen  when  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
when  those  old  outlines  grow  unserviceable,  but  no  new  map  is  furnished  ? 

The  phrase,  "a  sort  of  map  of  history,"  aptly  puts  the  case.  The 
wildest  radical,  inclined  to  chop  off  the  branch  on  which  he  sits  from  the 
parent  trunk,  cannot  help  knowing  that  "things  hap[>ened"  before  his 
day.  Not  separate  "things,"  not  even  separate  strands  of  things,  each 
a  subject  for  a  specialist  investigator,  but  the  varied  strands  twining 
together  into  a  coherent  evolution — this  is  what  is  needed  as  a  starting- 
point  for  our  culture.  And  thus  this  historic  fusion  of  Hellenic  and 
Hebraic  civilizations,  with  the  study  side  by  side  of  the  HeUenic  and 
Biblical  literatures,  should  always  be  emphasized  as  the  foundation  upon 
whidi  the  whole  study  of  the  himianities  must  rest. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  subject  of  education.  I  am  not  proposing  any 
technical  analysis;  but  in  the  light  of  our  foundation  proposition  let  us 
survey  the  educational  situation.  For  education  seems  to  be  a  natural 
mediator  between  civilization  and  culture.  The  matter  of  education 
involves  the  various  civilizations  of  the  world  presented  in  concentrated 
moments;  with  such  civilizations  education  confronts  a  succession  of 
individual  minds  open  to  impressions. 
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At  the  outset  of  such  a  survey  one  point  strikes  us  very  favorably. 
One  of  the  two  constituent  elements  of  our  culture  has  gained  full  educa- 
tional recognition.  Hellenic  literature,  under  the  suggestive  name  of 
classical  studies,  stands  in  the  forefront  of  modem  schemes  of  educa- 
tion ;  a  tradition  has  established  itself  that  without  classical  studies  there 
can  be  no  liberal  education.  Satisfoctory  as  this  may  seem,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  bound  to  notice  the  strong  antagonism  to  this  tradition 
which  has  in  recent  times  made  itself  felt,  and  which  comes,  not  at 
all  from  persons  indifferent  to  education,  but  from  those  who  daim  to 
be  educational  reformers. 

On  this  whole  subject  two  distinct  comments  may  be  made.  In 
part,  I  believe  the  opposition  to  classics  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding. 
It  comes  often  from  those  who  wish  to  emphasize  the  natural  and  political 
sciences,  the  exploits  of  which  in  modem  times  have  been  so  magnificent. 
But  the  objectors  fail  to  see  that  these  very  natural  and  political  sd^ices 
are  themselves  to  be  credited  to  the  Hellenic  factor  in  our  civilization. 
When,  after  the  long  parenthesis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  philosophy  resumes 
its  course,  the  modem  philosophy  and  science  go  on  just  where  Greek 
philosophy  and  science  had  left  off.  The  most  eminent  modem  scientist 
will  hardly  rank  himself  in  mental  equipment  superior  to  a  Plato  or  an 
Aristotle;  and  the  logic  of  his  philosophy  has  been  elaborated  for  him 
by  the  Greeks  of  old.  But  early  in  the  modem  world  two  details  emerge, 
so  slight  at  first  as  to  seem  accidents,  so  wide-reaching  in  effect  as  to 
transform  all  future  philosophy.  One  is  the  invention  of  printing;  the 
other,  still  less  noticeable  at  the  time,  was  the  invention  of  scientific 
experiment.  In  the  andent  world  each  philosopher,  or  school  of  phi- 
losophy, sought  to  solve  the  whole  imiverse  at  once.  In  the  modem 
world,  with  printing  to  perpetuate  all  records,  the  individual  philosopher 
disappears;  all  mankind  through  all  generations  becomes  a  co-operation 
for  discovering  tmth.  Co-operation  means  specialization;  philosophy 
passes  out  of  literature  into  a  new  medium  of  technical  science;  as  the 
results  of  technical  sciences  are  put  together,  philosophy  comes  back 
into  literature,  the  natural  medium  for  integrated  thought.  So  with 
the  other  new  element  in  philosophy:  instead  of  being  limited,  as  andent 
philosophy  was,  to  observation  of  what  happened  to  occur,  experimental 
philosophy  makes  its  observations  on  material  specially  arranged  for 
this  observation.  The  pace  of  sdentific  advance  has  thus  been  enor- 
mously accelerated.  It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father:  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  rapidly  progressing  science  should  forget  that  in 
origin  it  is  a  continuation  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  transformed  almost 
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out  of  recognition  by  accidents  of  its  own  momentum.  Moreover,  we 
may  ask,  is  the  practice  of  modem  science  up  to  the  standard  of  its  theory, 
as  these  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  culture?  The  stage  of 
specialization  is  fully  emphasized.  Is  there  due  care  for  the  integration 
of  specialized  knowledge  and  its  appearance  in  the  medium  of  literatture, 
which  appeals  directly  to  culture  ?  As  it  appears  to  an  outsider,  the 
factory  of  science  makes  complete  provision  for  the  construction  of 
sq>arate  parts;  the  stage  of  assembling  these  separate  parts  is  left  to 
take  its  chances. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  antagonism  to  classical  study  which 
depreciates  the  study  altogethler  and  regards  it  as  an  anachronism  in 
the  modem  practical  world.  However  unconvincing  the  arguments 
may  seem,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  with  the  freedom  of  many 
generations  left  to  Gre^  and  Latin,  they  have  failed  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable body  of  those  who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  them. 
My  own  belief  is  that  this  is  largely  due  to  an  error  of  policy  in  the  tradi- 
tional direction  of  such  studies,  by  which  the  classics  have  been  presented 
soldy  in  the  original  languages.  I  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  word  '^  solely/' 
for  of  course  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  masterpieces  in  Greek  and  Latin 
is  the  natural  thing  to  do,  and  the  goal  which  everyone  desires  if  he  can 
attain  it.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  classical  tradition  there  was 
ho  error  at  all.  At  that  period  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  leam  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  literature  in  these  languages  had  the  highest  cultural 
value.  But  as  time  went  on  the  subjects  demanding  a  place  in  educa- 
tion were  multiplying,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  that  could  be 
devoted  to  classical  studies  must  proportionately  diminish.  This 
diminution  of  the  time  given  to  classical  study  was  a  diminution  in  the 
literary  element  of  the  study,  which  cannot  begin  until  facility  has  been 
attained  in  reading  the  languages.  A  schoolboy  confronting  Homer 
with  a  dictionary  in  one  hand,  a  grammar  in  the  other,  and  wanting  a 
third  hand  to  hold  a  book  of  annotations,  may  gain  something  from  his 
discipline;  but  what  he  gains  will  hardly  be  literary  culture.  Thus, 
while  education  in  general  was  being  enriched,  the  cultural  value  of 
classical  study  as  a  whole  was  being  impoverished:  it  remained  all  it  had 
been  for  the  advanced  student,  but  for  the  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  at 
school  who  never  got  beyond  the  earlier  stages  their  classical  cultiu^ 
ended  before  it  had  really  begun.  All  this  might  be  avoided  if  the 
principle  were  established  that  in  every  stage  of  classical  study,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  reading  in  the  original  and  reading  in  translation 
should  be  kept  side  by  side.    I  can  speak  from  experience.    A  large 
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part  of  my  wori^  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  oonaisted  in  presenting 
rlasRical  epic  and  drama  to  students,  many  of  whom  know  no  Greek  or 
Latin,  while  others  have  had  only  the  Latin  drill  of  their  school  days. 
I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the  appreciative  interest  with  which--of 
course  after  the  requisite  preparatory  ezplanaticms — ^these  foreign 
Hiasterpieces  have  been  received  and  the  naive  astonishment  expressed 
at  finding  Greek  life  and  Greek  poetic  foiln  natural  and  ccmvindng. 
^'If  only  I  had  had  this  presented  to  me  in  English  in  my  schooldays, 
what  a  difference  it  would  have  made!''  This  remark  I  have  heard 
scores  of  times. 

Thus  I  believe  it  quite  possible  that  classical  study  may  regain  its 
hold  on  the  practical  world.  There  is  a  solid  foundation  for  this  belief 
from  an  analogous  case.  In  the  biblical  field  the  first  idea  was  that  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  must  be  jealously  guarded;  that  translation 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  would  mean  religious  anarchy.  The  faith  of  a 
few  pioneers  led  the  way;  and  the  vernacular  Bible  appeared,  and  in  a 
brief  period  it  captured  a  whole  civilization.  Of  course,  there  must 
always  remain  the  difference  in  kind  between  the  knowledge  of  the  expert 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  general  reader;  both  are  covered  by  the  word 
"culture." 

But  if  we  turn  from  all  this  to  the  other  of  the  two  factors  in  our 
civilization,  and  from  this  point  of  view  study  the  situation,  we  get  a 
very  different  result.  In  the  scbleme  of  study  followed  in  our  universities^ 
and  in  the  school  studies  influenced  by  these,  Hebraic  culture  and  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  Of  course, 
among  the  specialized  sciences  are  found  sciences  that  deal  with  Hebraic 
material.  But  the  question  is  of  the  general  culture  fostered  by  our 
educational  S3rstem;  and  in  this  biblical  literature  has  little  or  no  place. 
It  is  disma3ang  to  find  such  disparity  between  theory  and  practice.  If 
the  evolution  of  our  civilization  has  been  what  has  been  described,  if 
there  be  any  soundness  in  the  conception  of  education  as  reflecting 
evolution,  how  can  we  be  content  with  the  one-sided  culture  which  our 
educational  system  reveals  ?  It  is  not  of  errors  or  deficiencies  that  we 
complain;  we  note  the  absence  of  any  care  for  realizing  more  than  half 
our  responsibilities.  A  culture  based  on  so  imperfect  an  ideal  seems  to 
suggest  nothing  but  the  striking  expression  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
''Ephraim  is  a  cake  not  turned":  what  is  offered  for  our  highest  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  pabulum  is  discovered  to  have  been  done  only  on 
one  side! 
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To  begin  with,  we  note  not  only  the  intrinsic  loss  to  education  of  the 
biblical  literature  itself;  there  is  the  further  loss  of  its  interaction  with 
the  other  elements  of  culture.  In  cases  of  this  kind  one  plus  one  makes 
a  great  deal  more  than  two.  We  have  here,  in  the  first  place,  two  of  the 
world's  great  literatures  absolutely  on  a  par  in  their  literary  worth.  Let 
those  pronounce  who  are  familiar  with  both.  In  the  second  place,  while 
Hellenic  and  biblical  literatures  are  equal  in  rank,  they  are  strikingly 
unlike  in  kind,  presenting  contrasts  at  every  point.  Thus,  ia  the  third 
place,  when  you  surrender  biblical  literature  you  give  up  with  it  the 
whole  force  of  the  comparative  method,  the  most  potent  of  all  instru- 
ments of  study,  one  which,  so  to  speak,  more  than  an3rthing  else  opens 
the  pores  of  the  mental  skin  and  makes  us  receptive. 

One  who  studies  in  the  field  of  general  literature  is  in  a  position  to 
"realize  a  loss  like  this.  Literary  criticism  of  the  last  three  centuries 
sums'  up  as  a  chaos  of  contradictions:  critical  parties  forever  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  continuously  retreating  before  the  creative 
literature  they  attempt  to  control.  The  source  of  all  this  ineffectual 
critidsm  is  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  who  sought  to  exalt  Aristotle 
into  a  literary  dictator.  It  was  enough  to  make  the  real  Aristotle  turn 
in  his  grave,  for  his  Poetics  was  the  modest  task  of  a  great  mind,  the 
simple  formulation  of  laws  of  Greek  poetry  from  the  practice  of  Greek 
poets.  But  Renaissance  criticism,  seeking  to  make  Aristotle's  scien* 
tific  laws  into  restraining  laws  for  the  poetry  of  the  future,  was  fighting 
against  nature;  against  nature  with  a  Shakespeare  at  hand  to  make 
traditional  laws  iato  anachronisms.  Only  when  utterly  routed  did  this 
criticism,  almost  in  our  own  day,  wake  up  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
Aristotle  knew  no  literature  but  Greek  literature;  though  of  all  ancient 
philosophers  he  was  the  most  inductive,  yet  in  this  case  it  was  induction 
from  a  single  particular.  Had  Renaissance  critics  used  Hebrew  litera- 
ture for  comparison  with  Greek,  or,  better  still,  had  Aristotle  been 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  the  modem  world  would 
have  been  spared  three  centuries  of  critical  confusion  from  which  we  are 
only  now  recovering  with  difficulty. 

But  there  is  worse  than  this  yet  to  be  noted.  Not  only  is  Hebraic 
literature  absent  from  our  educational  schemes,  but  the  whole  content 
of  the  Bible  has  been  divorced  from  literary  form.  This  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  accidents  of  history.  Not  that  there  is 
anything  unintelligible  in  the  fact  itself,  which  is  easily  explained;  the 
marvel  lies  in  the  indifference  of  the  world  to  what  has  happened.    We 
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modems  know  literature  only  in  the  form  of  books;  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  printed  page  reflects  literary  form  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  so 
perfectly  that  he  never  has  to  think  about  it;  it  affects  him  unconsciously 
like  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  are  wholly  destitute 
of  form :  aggregations  of  alphabetical  letters  not  even  divided  into  words, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  dialogue,  or  prose  and  verse  with  verse  varia- 
tions. In  manuscripts  like  these  all  forms  of  literature  look  exactly 
alike;  it  is  a  succession  of  editors  who  draw  from  these  manuscripts  the 
differences  of  prose  and  verse,  dialogue  and  story.  But  a  distinction 
appears  between  the  Bible  and  other  literature  of  antiquity.  Greek 
poetry,  for  example,  was  preserved  in  manuscripts  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  literary  editors;  when  the  advance  in  the  art  of  writing  allows 
the  page  to  reflect  the  form,  this  Greek  literature  appears  in  its  proper 
literary  form — ^Homer,  an  epic  in  hexameters;  Sophocles,  a  drama  in 
dialogue  and  choral  poetry.  But  the  Bible,  all  this  while,  was  in  charge 
of  men  who  were  not  literary  readers  but  commentators;  these  conceived 
of  the  Bible  as  material  for  commentary,  and,  when  the  advance  in 
writing  came  to  them,  they  gave  the  Bible  the  form  of  texts  for  comment. 
In  this  mechanical  guise  of  numbered  chapters  and  verses  the  Bible 
meets  the  modem  reader;  and  he  can  hardly  realize  how  this  Bible,  just 
Uke  Greek  literature,  is  made  up  of  story,  song,  drama,  discourse,  with 
rhythmic  variations  as  delicate  as  those  of  Greek  or  English.  Very 
likely,  when  his  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subject,  he  may  reply  that  he 
cares  for  the  matter  and  spirit  of  Scripture,  not  for  its  technical  form. 
He  has  not  grasped  the  essential  law  of  all  literature,  that  a  correct  idea 
of  the  literary  form  is  as  essential  as  a  correct  idea  of  the  grammar  to 
enable  a  reader  to  get  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  what  he  reads.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  to  show  how  the  very  surface 
meaning  of  a  passage  is  affected  by  the  literary  form  in  which  the  passage 
presents  itself  to  the  reader's  eye.  But  why  should  I  labor  this  point  in 
my  own  prosy  language  when  it  has  so  splendidly  been  formulated  in 
poetry  ?  One  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece — Pindar,  I  think — ^has  called 
the  Muses  "the  prophets  of  Apollo."  The  whole  theory  of  literary 
morphology  is  concentrated  in  that  saying.  Apollo  symbolizes  for  us 
the  whole  spirit  of  poetry.  What  are  the  Muses  ?  We  hear  of  a  Muse 
of  Epic,  a  Muse  of  History,  a  Muse  of  L3rric  Song,  a  Muse  of  Dancing. 
It  is  the  varied  forms  of  poetry  and  the  arts  that  are  personified  in  the 
Muses.  And  the  word  prophet,  which  is  a  Greek  and  not  a  Hebrew 
word,  simply  means  "interpreter."    The  sentence  brings  home  to  us 
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how  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry  can  be  mtcrpreted  only  through  the  literary 
forms  in  which  it  appears. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  contended  that  the  Hebraic  factor  in  our  evolu- 
tion, if  it  be  absent  from  educational  schemes,  yet  reaches  the  modem 
mind  by  other  routes.  The  Bible  has  revolutionized  society ;  its  thought 
is  institutionalized  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions;  even  where 
religious  authority  may  not  be  recognized  yet  the  ideas  of  the  Bible 
leaven  modem  ethics.  All  this  is  tme,  and  of  vast  importance  in  the 
discussion  of  civilization.  But  culture  is  essentially  a  thing  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind:  not  tmth,  but  your  personal  reaction  to  tmth,  is  what 
constitutes  your  culture.  It  is  not  the  food  you  eat  which  nourishes 
you,  but  the  food  you  digest;  and  digestion  (some  of  you  are  painfully 
aware)  is  a  question  of  the  individual.  Thus  the  Bible  as  a  basis  of 
theology  is  one  thing;  the  Bible  in  its  full  literary  form  is  quite  another 
thing;  and  this  last  is  the  food  of  culture.  Of  all  the  forms  in  which 
thought  clothes  itself  literature  is  the  most  spiritual,  holding  tmth  in 
free  solution;  if  it  be  found  desirable  to  precipitate  this  tmth  into  system, 
something  of  the  spiritual  potency  is  lost  in  the  process.  Individual 
freedom  is  the  breath  of  life  to  culture.  What  presents  itself  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind  in  the  form  of  an  orthodoxy  cannot,  in  that  form,  touch  the 
free  spirit  of  culture.  Why,  the  "Cheerful  Chemb'*  knows  as  much  as 
that. 

For  Duty  is  a  horrid  word; 

Right  doing  should  be  glad: 
If  you  are  good  because  you  should, 

You  might  as  well  be  bad. 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  comparative  worth  of  two  things,  but 
only  of  the  distinctiveness  of  their  spheres.  Institutionalized  thought 
may  have  the  high  fimction  of  leading  us  to  the  tme  waters,  but  only 
culture  can  make  us  drink. 

I  might  stop  here;  for  surely  a  dangerous  situation  has  been  dis- 
closed when  it  appears  that  one  of  the  two  foundation  elements  of  our 
culture  has  been  omitted  from  our  schemes  of  education.  But  I  feel 
impelled  to  go  one  step  farther.  I  passed  lightly,  just  now,  over  the 
intrinsic  loss  of  the  omitted  Hebraic  literature.  But  if  we  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  this  literature  really  is,  we  may  see  that  the  neglect 
of  it  is  a  special  loss  in  the  circimistances  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  general  consciousness  among  us  that  we  are  standing  at 
one  of  the  critical  moments  of  time.  The  outside  appearance  of  things 
may  seem  what  it  has  been  always;  the  customary  ebbs  and  flows  are 
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going  on  as  before;  but  deep  down  bdow  the  surface  the  urge  of  the 
tide  is  carrying  us  into  a  new  era.  And  we  shaU  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
describe  the  coming  age  as  an  era  of  intemati<malism.  The  former 
units — of  tribe,  race,  nation,  state — are  proving  insufficient:  we  are 
reaching  forward  into  a  larger  unity,  a  broader  intematicmalism  in 
which  the  lesser  units  are  harmonized.  Or  is  it  to  be  some  perverted 
conception  of  the  word  that  strives  to  raise  antagonisms  of  nation  with 
nation,  class  with  class,  class  with  nation?  Is  the  intemati<malism 
toward  which  we  are  moving  to  be  a  cosmos  or  a  chaos  ?  Of  course, 
this  is  no  occasion  for  entering  upon  that  vast  problem.  The  point  I 
wish  to  put  to  you  is  that  this  neglected  side  of  our  culture,  the  Bib)e 
read  as  literature,  is  foimd  to  be  itself  a  document  of  internationalism, 

Hellenic  and  Hebraic  literatures  are  alike  in  one  point:  each  is  a 
succession  of  '^  classics."  But  Hebraic  classics  differ  from  others  in 
that  they  combine  to  make  a  unity.  Of  course,  every  literature  is  a 
unity  in  the  historic  sense;  it  reflects  the  history  of  the  people  who 
produced  it.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  different  from  this;  I  mean  a 
literary  unity.  At  the  first  sight  of  them  you  seem  to  have  a  library  of 
classical  works;  the  more  you  study  them  the  more  you  see  the  library 
condense  into  a  book,  its  different  parts  drawing  together  into  a  unity 
like  that  of  dramatic  plot  and  movement.  I  am  going  beyond  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Seeley.  I  have  ventured  to  speak  of  the  whole  Bible  as  a 
drama  in  two  acts  with  an  interlude.  And  the  lines  on  which  this  drama 
becomes  a  unity  are  expressed  by  one  conception  of  internationalism. 

A  suggestion  of  this  kind  makes  the  starting-point  of  the  movement; 
the  primitive  symbolism  of  Babel  suggests  the  rise  of  var3dng  languages, 
which  in  time  make  var3ring  nations;  the  clashes  and  antagonisms  of 
nations  as  they  fall  farther  and  farther  apart  make  a  foimdation  for  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  world.  Against  a  background  like  this  we  have 
the  idea  of  a  chosen  nation,  a  nation  chosen  to  the  high  function  of 
bringing  the  other  nations  to  its  conception  of  God — the  sublime  idea 
of  a  theocracy  of  the  whole  world.  This  theocracy  is  soon  seen  to  break 
down  under  the  weight  of  the  secular;  but  before  it  comes  to  an  end  its 
forward-looking  seers  see  a  new  theocracy:  no  longer  a  political  body, 
but  laws  and  principles  written  in  the  hearts  of  individuals — ^a  kingdom 
of  God  within  men.  At  the  close  of  the  first  act,  in  the  vision  poem  of 
the  Isaiahan  rhapsody,  we  reach  in  full  form  a  philosophy  of  world- 
history,  imaginatively  presented  as  proclaimed  from  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  But  the  ideal  has  changed  as  it  has  advanced.  The  first 
conception,  natural  to  its  age,  had  been  force;  in  place  of  this  we  now 
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hear  of  agencies  as  gentle  as  the  light,  gentlest  and  most  irresistible  of 
things;  and  with  this  the  potency  of  suffering  self-sacrifice.  Yet  with 
all  this  is  ever  linked  what  the  Bible  expresses  by  its  great  word  judg* 
menty  the  daily  and  unrelenting  war  against  wrong  until  it  has  been 
extirpated.  With  this  combination  the  whole  ideal  has  been  trans- 
formed from  world-conquest  to  world-redemption. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  acts  we  have  the  Books  of  Wisdom, 
that  special  conception  of  philosophy  which,  in  biblical  Uterature, 
confines  itself  to  the  philosophy  of  human  life.  Not  discussions  and 
systematizations,  but  brief  essays  are  the  form  taken  by  Wisdom 
philosophy:  essays  on  such  topics  as  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  wise  men  and  fools,  pride  and  true  greatness,  prosperity  and 
adversityr-all  the  details  that  go  to  build  up  a  philosophy  of  personality. 
It  is  this  personality  that  is  the  solvent  for  the  confusions  of  inter- 
nationalism. All  these  clashing  nations  are  made  up  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  men  proud  and  men  humble.  Personality 
is  the  one  factor  in  common  among  these  diverse  peoples,  the  common 
interest  in  which  they  become  one.  With  the  state  or  nation  as  your 
ideal  you  are  impelled  to  exalt  your  state  or  nation,  and  wake  up  to 
find  that  you  have  been  advancing  your  nation  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations,  and  have  simply  introduced  one  more  note  of  disturbance. 
But  you  can  work  for  the  exaltation  of  your  nation  without  incurring 
any  such  risk;  you  make  your  nation  great  by  making  great  the  per- 
sonalities of  which  it  is  composed.  And  this  is  the  biblical  way  of 
wisdom. 

So  the  second  act,  always  on  this  basis  of  personaUty ,  carries  forward 
the  world-movement.  The  opening  of  the  first  act  struck,  in  Babel, 
the  note  of  disruption  of  nations;  the  opening  note  of  the  second  act  is 
the  symbolism  of  Pentecost,  all  the  disrupted  nations  drawn  again  into 
a  unity.  But  you  mark  that  this  unity  is  not  a  uniformity  but  a 
harmony;  a  world-message  is  being  uttered,  but,  mysteriously,  "every 
man  hears  it  in  the  language  in  which  he  was  bom'' ;  a  world-order  which 
each  individual  translates  in  the  terms  of  his  own  civilization.  Then  the 
world-movement  goes  on  to  a  vision  climax  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
become  a  single  spiritual  kingdom.  "But  this,"  you  say,  "is  merely 
poetry."  Poetry  it  may  be;  but  poetry  is  the  one  form  in  which  culture 
may  legitimately  become  aggressive. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  if  ideals  like  these,  not  in  the  guise 
of  authority,  which  breeds  contentions,  but  clothed  with  the  highest 
literary  beauty  and  force  of  imaginative  movement — the  agencies 
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gentle  as  the  light — ^had  won  their  way  into  the  fundamental  culture 
of  the  various  nations,  the  history  of  recent  years  might  have  been  very 
different,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  present  movement  might  seem  a 
degree  less  perplexing  ? 

You  will  perhaps  say  that  all  this  is  an  individual  interpretation 
of  things,  biased  by  the  literary  professor's  wish  to  exalt  literature  as 
the  natural  food  of  culture,  with  special  readings  of  disputed  questions. 
Very  likely  you  may  be  right.  But  what  you  have  been  hearing  this 
afternoon  is  not  a  Doctor's  thesis,  to  be  controversially  defended  against 
the  cross-examination  of  a  committee  of  specialists.  Take  it  rather 
as  the  last  speech  and  confession  of  a  teacher  retiring  from  active  service 
after  a  fifty-year  job  and  leaving  the  field  to  others;  leaving  it  to  col- 
leagues brilliantly  equipped  in  their  several  fields  and  with  years  of 
distinguished  service  ahead  of  them;  leaving  it  to  you,  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  this  day  to  put  on  your  academic  armor  with  which  to 
face  the  problems  of  the  futiure.  I  have  simply  been  putting  to  you 
what  the  situation  looks  like  to  me  as  I  retire.  A  great  saying  of  Bacon 
comes  to  me  as  I  sum  up — ^itself  an  echo  from  biblical  wisdom.  ''Take 
your  stand  on  the  paths  of  antiquity"— but  the  sentence  does  not  end 
there — "in  order  to  see  clearly  in  what  directions  you  shall  make  your 
progress."  In  the  chronic  difficulty  of  reading  correctly  the  past  and 
present,  in  the  special  perplexity  today  of  speculating  upon  the  future, 
you  have  one  safe  clue  if  you  recognize  the  foundation  of  oiu:  civiliza- 
tion as  resting  on  the  meeting  of  Hellenic  and  Hebraic,  if  by  granting 
in  education  equal  play  to  classical  and  biblical  literatiure  you  main- 
ain  the  sanity  of  our  modem  culture. 
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STATEMENT 

THE  CONVOCATION  ORATOR 

The  Orator  today  came  to  the  University  in  1892,  at  the  opening, 
and  has  been  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the  Faculty  ever  since. 
His  address  at  this  Convocation  is  especially  appropriate,  and  only  one 
of  many  charming  and  thought-provoking  discussions  which  we  owe 
to  him.  I  cordially  thank  Professor  Moulton,  and  extend  to  him 
every  good  wish  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

GIFTS 

The  University  has  received  several  interesting  gifts  during  the 
quarter  just  closing: 

The  ladies  of  the  Columbia  Damen  Club  of  Chicago  have  given 
$100  for  a  Scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Mr.  William  Hoskrns,  of  Chicago,  gives  $400  for  a  Fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company  for  the  second  time  give 
$750  for  a  Research  Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

A  donor  whose  name  is  withheld  gives  $600  for  a  Fellowship  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  College  of  Education. 

The  mother,  brother,  colleagues,  and  friends  of  Edith  Barnard  have 
completed  a  fund  of  $3,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  "Edith  Barnard 
Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry."  This  Fellowship  has  been  tem- 
porarily provided  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnard  since  1916, 
but  is  now  permanently  endowed.  This  Memorial  Fellowship  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  keeping  fresh  the  memory  of  so  choice  a  person- 
ality as  that  of  the  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
in  whose  honor  it  is  named. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Harriet  Morse  a  legacy  of  $3,000  is  given  to 
the  University  to  be  known  as  "The  Herbert  A.  and  Harriet  E.  Morse 
Fund,"  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  applied  to  scholarships. 

Mr.  William  Huber,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  recently  given  to 
the  University  Libraries  his  entire  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  music. 
The  collection  has  already  been  received  at  the  University  and  it  is 
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expected  that  it  will  be  unpacked  and  placed  on  shelves  within  the 
next  six  months. 

No  exact  inventory  has  as  yet  been  made.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  it  numbers  13,000  organ  scores,  chiefly  arranged  for  the  piano, 
and  in  addition  about  700  volumes  dealing  largely  with  the  literature 
of  music. 

The  donor,  Mr.  Huber,  has  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  organ- 
bt  and  choir-leader,  and  the  present  collecti^m  is  the  result  of  years 
of  effort  in  bringing  together  the  best  scores,  particularly  in  his  q>eciai 
line,  viz.,  organ  music.  The  librai^  contains  a  grieat  many  publica- 
tions which  are  no  longer  in  the  trade  and  widch  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  through  purchase. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  collection  may  be  at  least  classified,  and  possi- 
bly in  part  catalogued,  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE 

The  close  of  the  Great  War  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Turidsh 
Empire,  with  the  probable  establishment  of  order  and  civilized  methods 
in  the  countries  once  misgoverned  by  that  agency,  op^i  a  very  inter- 
esting field  to  discoveries  in  the  ancient  history  of  oriental  peoples. 
In  order  that  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures 
of  the  University  may  be  in  a  position  to  avail  itself  of  the  situation 
to  add  to  the  stores  accumulated  in  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  and 
to  share  in  the  great  advance  of  knowledge  in  these  oriental  lands, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  organization  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has  ^>pointed  Professor 
James  Henry  Breasted  as  Director.  The  funds  to  carry  on  the  Insti- 
tute for  an  initial  five-year  period  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year,  amoimt- 
ing  to  $50,000,  are  the  gift  of  a  former  Trustee  of  the  University,  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

The  Great  War  has  made  very  vivid  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tions of  science  to  various  forms  of  human  activity.  In  fact,  the  war 
has  been  conducted  by  means  of  applied  science  on  an  extraordinarily 
large  scale.  It  has  become  entirely  evident  that  the  future  success 
of  national  life  throughout  the  world  depends  on  further  developments 
and  further  applications  of  knowledge  in  many  processes  of  manu- 
factures and  of  transportation  and  of  the  transmission  of  informatitHi. 
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In  short,  the  new  world  on  which  we  are  entering  depends  largely  on 
the  mastery  of  the  fcMrces  of  nature  by  human  intelligence.  But  it  is 
also  quite  obvious  that  applied  science  dq>ends  absolutely  cm  the 
principles  elucidated  by  pure  science.  Hence  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  research  in  pure  science  should  have  every  possiUe 
encouragement. 

To  aid  in  this  encouragement  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made 
a  large  contribution  to  the  National  Research  Council  for  a  term  ot 
five  years,  thus  enabling  that  body  to  provide  liberally  endowed  researdi 
fellowships  in  physics  and  in  chemistry.  Fellows  appointed  by  the 
Council  may  choose  the  institution  of  their  study.  One  such  Fellow 
has  already  been  appointed  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  others 
will  be  appointed  later.  While  the  research  facilities  of  the  University 
are  adequate  in  these  departments  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  same  time 
in  order  to  enter  satisfactorily  on  the  new  progress  desired,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  resources  should  be  very  materially  increased. 

A  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  IN  CHEMISTRY 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  in  chem- 
istry for  a  research  building,  either  as  a  separate  building  or  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory.  That  Laboratory  is  now 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  special  needs  of  present-day  science  require 
adaptations  which  do  not  now  exist  in  Kent.  The  first  need,  there- 
fore, of  the  University  in  carrying  out  the  work  planned  by  the  National 
Research  Council  is  to  obtain  the  funds  for  this  research  laboratory 
in  chemistry.  The  funds  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  suitable 
building,  with  complete  modem  equipment,  and  with  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  its  maintenance. 

RESEARCH  ENDOWMENT 

By  the  time  such  a  building  is  completed  and  in  operation  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  still  further  f imds  shall  be  provided  as  endowment 
for  research  professorships,  both  in  chemistry  and  in  physics.  It  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  University  that  the  entire  time  of  such  professor 
should  be  given  to  research.  We  believe  it  better  to  devote  a  part  of 
his  tune  to  instruction  of  advanced  students.  But  the  major  part  of 
his  energy  should  be  free  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The 
University  hopes  and  believes  that  in  the  near  future  donors  will  be 
found  who  will  be  interested  in  these  great  lines  of  development. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

In  May  the  University  celebrated  a  requiem  service  in  honor  of 
its  sons  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  War.  Today  we  welcome 
bitck  others  of  our  members,  faculty  and  students,  who  served  in  the 
good  cause  and  who  are  at  home  once  more.  We  greet  them  with  full 
hearts  and  congratulate  them  on  the  privilege  they  had  of  contributing 
to  the  victory  of  our  country  and  of  the  powers  associated  with  us  over 
the  malign  forces  i/^ch  so  gravely  threatened  the  world.  Their  example 
must  strengthen  our  hands  for  conquest  over  any  other  sinister  forces 
which  may  endanger  our  republic 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secrekury 
NEW  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  were 
elected  to  succeed  themselves  for  a  period  of  three  years:  Messrs.  Eli  B. 
Felsenthaly  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Harold  F.  McCormick,  Julius  Rosen- 
waldy  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Willard  A.  Smith,  and  Harold  H.  Swift. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Wilber  E.  Post  was  elected  a  Trustee  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  class  of  1920,  and  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  class  of  1921  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  J.  Otis 
Humphreyi  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Post  was  graduated  from  Kalamazoo  College  in  1898,  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1900,  and  from  Rush  Medical  College  in  1903. 
He  has  practiced  medicine  in  Chicago  since  his  graduation  from  Rush 
Medical  College.  He  is  an  assistant  professor  of  medicine  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  an  attending  physician  of  the  Cook  County  and 
Presb3rterian  hospitals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  special  Red  Cross 
Mission  sent  to  Russia  in  1917  and,  in  1918,  of  the  American-Persian 
Relief  Commission^  of  which  President  Judson  was  director.  Dr.  Post 
is  the  third  alumnus  of  the  University  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  There  are  two  alumni  of  the  old  University  now  members  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  Gilkey  has  been  pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chi- 
cago, since  19 10.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  (1903)  and 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1908),  New  York  City.  He  has  studied 
in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Marburg,  in  the  United  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Oxford  University. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union.  He  has  repeatedly 
served  as  university  preacher  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

THE  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  May  13, 1919,  President 
Judson  announced  a  gift  of  $50,000  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to 
establish  for  a  trial  period  of  five  years  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  Institute  is  organized  upon  a  plan  outlined 
by  Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
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Oriental  Languages  and  Litontures.  The  significant  opportunity  which 
worid-conditions  now  present  for  exploration  and  study  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  Orient  makes  this  provisicm  for  the  purpose  of  research 
especially  timely. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Professor  Breasted  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Thomas  George  Allen, 
Secretary  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  was  chosen  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute. 

EDITH  BARNARD  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  June  lo,  1919,  accq>ted  a 

fund  of  $3,000  creating  the  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in 

Chemistry.    The  gift  was  accompanied  by  the  following  communi* 

cation: 

CmcAGO,  June  3,  1919 
The  Board  of  Trustees 
UniversUy  of  Chicago 

We,  the  undersigned,  mother,  brother,  colleagues,  pupib  and  friends  of 
Edith  Barnard,  have  subscribed  to  and  completed  a  fund  of  $3,000  for  the 
perpetual  endowment  of  the  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fdlowship  in  Chemistry, 
which  we  would  now  hereby  tender  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  gift,  in 
token  of  our  love  and  admiration  for  the  rardy  beautiful  life  which  was  lost  to 
us  so  early,  and  also  as  a  maik  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  University, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  our  departed  friend  by  giving 
her  a  field  for  service  in  which  her  helpful  nature  and  courageous,  cheerful 
perscmality  enriched  the  lives  of  many  men  and  women.  In  the  Memorial 
Fdlowship  we  wish  to  see  the  name  of  Edith  Barnard  connected  for  all  time 
with  a  form  of  helpfulness  and  service  to  others  through  her  Alma  Mater, 
as  hdpfulness  and  service  were  the  salient  characteristics  of  her  life. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  fdlowship  will  be  awarded  annually  on 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  on  the  usual  conditions 
controlling  fellowships  in  the  University,  that  the  stq>end  per  year  shaU  repre- 
sent the  total  income  reodved  from  the  invested  fellowship  funds,  that  no 
service  will  be  required  in  return  for  the  fellowship  appointment,  and  that  the 
fellowship  will  be  no  bar  to  appointment  to  another  University  position 
(assistantship)  not  conflicting  with  the  purposes  of  the  fdlowship. 

Mks.  Emily  Baenasd 
Hassison  B.  Baenard 
Ernest  W.  Fare 
EsTELLE  B.  Hunter 
Agnes  Fay  Morgan 
Edgar  F.  Olson 
H.  G.  Powers 
JxTiius  Stiegiitz 

AND 

Sixty-four  Others 
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RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

President  Judson,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held 
May  13,  1919,  reported  the  action  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  refer- 
^ce  to  a  plan  for  establishing  national  research  fellowships  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

The  plan  pr(^x>sed  by  the  National  Research  Council  and  approved  by 
the  ofBcers  provides  for  the  support  by  the  Foundation  for  a  six-year  period  of 
such  a  system  to  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Research  Council.  The  plan 
includes: 

a)  A  system  of  fellowships  to  be  known  as  "National  Research  Fellowships 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry  supported  by  the  Rockef dler  Foundation.  *' 

b)  Provision  through  these  fellowships  of  liberal  stipends  to  persons  who 
have  already  demonstrated  a  high  order  of  ability  in  research,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  conduct  investigations  at  educational  institutions  which 
have  made  adequate  provision  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  research  in 
physics  and  chemistry. 

c)  A  definite  agreement  that  the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the  fellows 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  without  restriction. 

d)  Su^  supplemental  features  as  may  promote  the  particular  purpose  of 
the  project  and  increase  its  efficiency.  Thus  it  should  be  possible  in  certain 
cases  to  provide  the  fellows  with  such  special  apparatus  and  technical  assist- 
ance as  their  researches  may  require,  to  send  them  abroad  for  work  for  a  time 
with  leading  investigators  in  their  chosen  fields  of  research,  and  to  bring  dis- 
tinguished investigators  to  this  country  to  visit  the  institutions  at  which 
research  fellows  are  working  and  to  stimulate  and  broaden  their  woik. 

e)  Adequate  direction  of  the  whole  project  by  a  research  board. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  pledges  itself  to  appropriate  to  the 
National  Research  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  National 
Research  Fellowships  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  such  additional  sums  for 
use  in  succeeding  years  as  shall  make  available  for  expenditure  during 
the  period  from  May  i,  19x9,  to  June  30,  1925,  a  total  sum  not  to 
exceed  $500,000. 

THE  HERBERT  A.  AND  HARRIET  E.  MORSE  FUND 

By  the  will  of  Harriet  Morse,  deceased,  a  legacy  of  $3,000  was  left 
to  the  University.  The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Herbert  A.  aiul 
Harriet  E.  Morse  Fund,''  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  worthy  and  needy  persons  desiring  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  son,  Walter  H.  Morse,  now  of  New  York  City,  was  a  student  in 
the  University  in  the  years  1905-8. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Alfred  Eustace  Haydon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Religion,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Lawrence  M.  Levin  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Dq)artment  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Robert  S.  Piatt  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Geography, 
from  October  i,  1919. 

Benjamin  H.  Willier  to  an  assodateship  in  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Colonel  Harold  E.  Marr,  U.S^.  Field  Artillery,  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  from  May  i,  1919. 

Willis  Eugene  Gouwens  as  Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 
from  July  i,  1919. 

Ellsworth  Paris  to  a  professorship  in  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
from  October  i,  1919.  He  is  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  acting  director  of  the  Iowa  Child  Wel&re  Research  Sta- 
tion. 

Edson  Sunderland  Bastin  to  a  professorship  of  Economic  Geology, 
from  January  i,  1920. 

Professor  Stuart  Weller  as  Director  of  Walker  Museum,  from  July 
1, 1919. 

Jacob  Viner  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  from  October  i,  1919.  He  is  at  present  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  at  Washington. 

Paul  R.  Cannon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Russell  S.  Knappen  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Geology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Leonard  B.  Loeb  as  Research  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Ph3^cs. 

Mary  Faith  McAuley  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Institution 
Economics  in  the  College  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Laura  van  Pappelendam  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Art  Department 
of  the  College  of  Education,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Carl  J.  Holzinger  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  High 
School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

William  G.  Burkett  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
High  School,  from  October  i,  1919. 
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D.  S.  Whittlesey  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, from  October  i,  1919. 

Bess  Beatrice  Martin  as  Assistant  Examiner,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Henry  Clinton  Morrison  to  a  professorship  of  School  Administration 
and  the  superintendency  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the  School  of 
Education,  from  July  i,  1919.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1895;  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1904  to  1917;  since  that  time  he  has  been  a  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Chi  Che  Wang  to  an  instructorship  in  Home  Economics  in  the  College 
of  Education,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Fran^ise  Ruet  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  University  High  School, 
from  October  i,  1919. 

Mrs.  Marie  Cote  Weaver  as  teacher  of  French  in  the  University 
High  School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Robert  G.  Buzzard  as  teacher  of  Science  in  the  University  High 
School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

R.  Leora  Vail  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Charles  E.  Chadsey  to  give  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  College  of  Education,  for  the  Smnmer  Quarter,  1919. 

Dorothea  C.  Schmidt  on  the  staff  of  the  University  Libraries,  from 
July  1, 1919. 

PROMOTIONS 

Assistant  Professor  W.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Lranian  Philology,  to  an  asso- 
ciate professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  W.  D.  MacMillan,  of  the  Department  of  Astron- 
omy, to  an  associate  professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  A.  W.  Bellamy,  of  the  Department  of  Zodlogy,  to  an 
instructorship,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Instructor  Fred  T.  Rogers  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  of  the  Department  of  Ph)^ology,  to  an 
instructorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Howard  M.  Sheaff,  of  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  to  an  instructorship,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Assistant  John  V.  Lawrence,  of  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  to  an  associateship,  from  July  i,  1919. 
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Instructor  George  D.  Fulkr,  of  the  Dqwrtment  of  Botany,  to  an 
assistant  professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  Algernon  G>leman,  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Litontures,  to  a  professorship,  from  July  i, 
1919. 

Associate  I.  N.  Edwards,  of  the  Department  of  History,  to  an  instmc- 
torship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

To  the  following  members  of  the  faculties  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted: 

Dean  James  Rowland  Angell  for  one  year  from  October  i,  1919,  to 
accq>t  the  chairmanship  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  that 


Mrs.  Charles  L3m:ian  Brown,  instructor  in  Art  in  the  College  of 
Education,  for  one  year,  from  October  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accq>ted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

Professor  W.  S.  Tower,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  effective 
May  1, 1919. 

Assistant  Professor  Joseph  W.  Hayes,  of  ithe  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy, effective  May  i,  1919. 

Associate  Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of  the  Dq>artment  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  Divinity  School,  effective  September  i,  1919.  He 
becomes  professor  of  sociology  at  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

RETIREMENT  OF  PROFESSORS  MOULTON,  HALE,  AND  CHAMBERUN 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  June  10, 1919,  Presi- 
dent Judson  announced  that  Professor  Richard  Green  Moulton,  Pro- 
fessor William  Gardner  Hale,  and  Professor  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamber- 
Hn  would  automatically  retire  in  the  near  future  from  the  service  of  the 
University  under  the  age  limit  fixed  in  the  Statutes:  Professor  Moulton 
on  July  1, 1919,  Professor  Hale  on  July  i,  1919,  and  Professor  Chamber- 
lin  on  October  i,  1919. 

The  Trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  f  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  instructed  to  convey  to  each 
of  the  three  professors  thus  leaving  the  service  of  the  University  an  expression 
of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  their  long-continued  and  eminent  services 
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are  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  its  regret  that  the  happy  rdations  which 
have  existed  between  them,  severally,  and  the  University,  from  the  time  of 
its  organization,  are  now  being  severed. 

MISCBLLANEOUS 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  authorized  in  the  Anatomy  Building. 

Scholarships  to  the  number  of  145  have  been  granted  under  the 
La  Verne  Noyes  Foundati<m. 

Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  head  professorship  of  the  Dq>artment  of  Geology. 

Professor  H.  H.  Barrows  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Department  ci  Geography. 

The  buildmg  at  933  East  Sixtieth  Street,  formerly  used  as  a  fraternity 
house,  is  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  men  students. 

Lyman  Russell  Flook,  formerly  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  later  first  lieutenant,  Ord- 
nance Reserve  Corps  in  charge  of  construction  at  the  United  States 
Nitrate  Plant,  Sheffield,  Alabama,  has  been  appointed  Superintendoit 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Mr.  William  Hoskins,  of  Chicago,  has  established  a  fellowship  in 
Chemistry  for  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months.  The  appointee  is  to  work 
hi  the  study  of  reactions  in  ionized  vt^rs. 


THE  AMERICAN-PERSIAN  RELIEF 

EXPEDITION' 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  the  President  of  the  University 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  14,  1918,  in  order  to  perform 
certain  duties  in  Persia.    The  purposes  of  the  mission  were  twofold: 

1.  The  President  was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  the  American- 
Persian  Relief  Commission,  with  the  intent  of  endeavoring  to  remedy 
conditions  in  Persia  resulting  from  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  The 
American  Conmiittee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  had  been  sending 
funds  to  various  missionaries  in  Persia  for  the  past  two  years.  It  was 
thought  best  that  a  commission  should  go  out  to  Persia,  in  order  to 
study  the  situation  and  organize  relief  on  a  more  de^te  basis  and  on 
a  larger  scale,  if  necessary. 

2.  A  committee,  of  which  Colonel  E.  M.  House  is  chairman,  and 
which  was  busy  collecting  material  for  the  use  of  our  Commissioner^ 
to  negotiate  i>eace  when  such  Commission  should  be  appointed, 
requested  the  President  of  the  University  to  make  a  report  to  that 
Conmiittee  on  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Persia,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  adjacent  countries.  This  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  reinforced  by  a  very  specific  request  from  the  Department 
of  State,  at  Washington,  under  whose  direction  and  for  whose  benefit 
the  Committee  was  acting. 

Of  these  purposes  the  second  was  the  deciding  consideration  in  the 
mind  of  the  President,  as  a  request  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  virtually  a  command,  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  citizen 
to  accede  at  once. 

The  President,  however,  made  one  condition  with  the  Department 
of  State,  namely,  that  the  visit  to  Persia  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  matter  was  cabled  by  the  Department  to  the  British 
government,  and  the  reply  expressed  entire  approval 

'At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  held  April  17, 1919, 
this  report  was  presented  by  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
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I  beg  herewith  to  submit  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  work  of  the 
mission  and  its  results.  A  detailed  report  was  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  copy  of  which  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  confidential  report 
was  submitted  to  the  American  Commissioners  to  negotiate  peace, 
in  Paris.  This  is  in  three  t3^written  volumes,  covering  respectively 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  Director  of  the  Commission  and  his  two  colleagues,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Post,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Wertheim,  a  banker  of  New  York 
City  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Morgenthau,  late  American  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  sailed  from  New  York  July  14,  1918,  for  Liverpool.  Three 
weeks  were  spent  in  London.  During  that  time  conferences  were  held 
with  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affdirs,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four, with  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Near  East  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr. 
Edward  Montagu,  and  with  representatives  of  the  British  Treasury. 
These  officials  were  very  frank  in  their  statement  of  British  policy  in 
Persia,  and  very  generous  in  their  provision  for  the  journey.  It  should 
be  said  here  that  throughout  the  entire  journey,  from  London  to  Egypt, 
Bombay,  Baghdad,  Persia,  Tra^iscaucasia,  and  to  Italy  by  way  of 
Constantinople,  the  Commission  was  given  the  constant  assistance  of 
the  British  Army  and  the  British  Navy,  without  which  assistance  the 
whole  expedition  would  have  been  practically  impossible.  Ever3rwhere 
there  was  extreme  courtesy,  and  the  frankest  possible  statement  of  all 
facts  needed.  The  government  of  British  India  at  Simla  not  merely 
extended  every  facility  for  the  journey,  but  in  turn  put  the  President  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  involving  British  policy  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia. 

In  accordance  with  a  provisional  arrangement,  ten  members  of  the 
Commission  had  sailed  from  Seattle  in  May  and  June,  1919,  proceeding 
by  way  of  Japan,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and  Bombay.  It 
was  the  plan  of  the  Director  to  rendezvous  with  them  at  Bombay  or 
Baghdad. 

On  August  15  word  came  from  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  proceed  at  once  to  Rome,  where  further  instruc- 
tions would  be  found.  Accordingly,  London  was  left  on  the  sixteenth, 
Paris  on  the  eighteenth,  and  Rome  reached  on  the  twentieth.  Here, 
at  the  British  Embassy,  instructions  were  given  to  report  at  Taranto 
by  noon  of  the  twenty-fifth.    In  fact,  that  place  was  reached  on  the 
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af temocHi  of  the  twenty-fourth,  and  accommodatiQns  iotind  waiting  on 
the  Orient  Line  steamer  ''Ormonde,"  employed  as  a  tntnq>ort,  and 
packed  with  officers  and  men  for  the  various  eastern  services.  The 
ship  left  Taranto  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  guarded  by  three 
destroyers  under  the  Japanese  flag.  Port  Said  was  reached  the  fore- 
noon of  the  twenty-eighth.  As  no  steamer  was  leaving  eastward  for 
several  days,  the  party  went  to  Cairo,  where  arrangements  for  the  next 
stage  of  the  journey  were  made  with  the  British  Headquarters.  On 
the  afternoon  of  September  2  the  party  sailed  from  Port  Said  on  the 
P.  &  O.  steamer  "Nore"  for  Bombay. 

At  Aden  a  cablegram  was  received  from  the  ^^ceroy  ot  India,  invit- 
ing the  Director  and  hb  two  companions  to  be  guests  at  the  viceregal 
Lodge  at  Simla.  This  invitation  was  confirmed  at  Bombay,  and 
accordingly  a  week  was  taken  in  the  journey  to  and  finom  Simla,  and  in 
the  visit  there.  The  Simla  visit  was  extremely  important  Besides 
receiving  every  courtesy  at  the  viceregal  Lodge,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  able  to  hold  detailed  consultations  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  Indian  government  Much  valuable  information  was 
obtained,  and  the  government  became  fully  informed  as  to  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  received  the  entire 
approval  of  the  Indian  government,  and  in  all  their  after  undertakings 
had  the  active  support  of  that  government  Backed  thus  by  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office  in  London,  and  by  the  Indian 
government  at  Simla,  the  way  was  smoothed  at  every  point 

At  Bombay  rendezvous  was  effected  with  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  had  come  across  the  Pacific,  the  remainder  of  that  party 
having  gone  ahead  to  Baghdad.  On  September  26  the  party  sailed 
from  Bombay  under  direction  of  the  military  authorities  for  Basra  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Basra,  the  great  British  base  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  was  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  October  i,  and  here  the  party  was  transferred 
to  a  river  boat,  with  barges  in  tow.  The  military  authorities  did  every- 
thing to  make  the  reception  of  the  Commission  and  its  further  journey 
pleasant,  and  the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  Indian  Seas 
entertained  them  at  dinner  on  his  flagship. 

Leaving  Basra  October  2,  at  8:00  A.M.,  the  long  and  slow  trip  up 
the  Tigris  was  made  to  the  raU-head  at  Kut,  which  place  was  reached 
October  5,  just  before  midnight — too  late  for  the  night  train  for 
Baghdad. 
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The  party  took  the  train  at  Kut  October  6,  and  reached  Baghdad 
that  evening.  They  were  met  by  the  Aid  of  the  Civil  Commissicmery 
and  taken  at  once  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  as  hb  guests. 

The  Acting  Civil  Commissioner^  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  T.  Wilson, 
is  quite  a  young  man,  of  unusual  abiUty  and  energy,  and  is  doing 
extremely  interesting  work  in  the  development  of  Mesopotamia  under 
British  rule. 

The  first  question  considered  naturally  was  that  of  the  Armenian 
and  Ass3nian  refugees,  about  whom  telegrams  had  been  received  from 
London  and  from  New  York. 

These  refugees,  some  25,000  in  number,  had  come  down  from 
Northwestern  Persia,  fleeing  bom  the  Turks.  The  British  authorities 
had  placed  them  in  a  camp  some  thirty  miles  from  Baghdad,  and  were 
taking  proper  measures  for  shelter,  medical  and  sanitary  care,  and 
supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing.  The  Commission  made  arrange- 
ments to  co-operate  with  the  British  authorities  in  this  work,  and  left 
the  greater  part  of  its  members  in  the  camp  to  carry  out  the  plans  in 
question. 

At  Baghdad  the  Ford  cars  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance  from 
San  Francisco  were  found  waiting.  The  party  selected  for  Persia  by 
the  Director  consisted,  besides  himself,  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
came  with  him  from  New  York,  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  VaUe,  of  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  colleges.  The  party  started  from  Baghdad  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  with  a  convoy  consisting  of  ten  Ford  cars — ^two 
touring  cars  and  eight  vans — ^with  six  chauffeurs  from  India,  four 
British  military  chauffeurs,  and  a  British  lieutenant  in  conmiand. 
There  were  thus  altogether  seventeen  in  the  party. 

The  road  from  Baghdad  to  Persia  was  across  the  Mes(q)otamian 
desert.  From  there  as  far  as  Teheran  and  the  Caspian  Sea  it  was  a 
military  road,  over  the  mountains  and  the  Persian  tableland.  This 
road  was  found  always  passable,  and  sometimes  in  very  good  con- 
dition. It  was  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  British  Army  in 
North  Persia.  Stops  were  made  at  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  and 
Kasvin,  at  which  places  committees  were  formed  for  relief  and  funds 
provided  for  their  use.  Teheran  was  reached  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October.  The  party  were  given  quarters  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Minister  in  the  American  Legation,  and  a  month  was  spent 
in  that  place. 
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Teheran  being  the  capital  of  Persia,  it  was  possible  to  organize 
relief  work  on  a  large  scale  through  committees  appointed  and  provided 
with  funds  and  instructions  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
famine  of  1917-18  had  caused  a  frightful  loss  of  life,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  to  as  high  as  a  million  persons.  Meanwhile  the 
failure  of  crops  in  1917  had  affected  the  fodder  crops  also,  and  there 
was  great  mortality  among  draft  animals.  Persia  is  a  mountainous 
country,  consisting  in  the  main  of  a  tableland  of  about  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  altitude,  and  while  having  some  three  times  the  area  of 
France,  it  has  practically  no  railways  at  all.  The  heavy  loss  to  draft 
animals,  therefore,  made  transportation  very  difficult  in  1918.  Never- 
theless the  crops  of  that  year  were  reasoDaUy  good,  and  obl  account  of 
this  fact,  and  of  arrangements  which  it  was  possible  to  make  throu^ 
the  various  committees,  and  by  help  wiuch.  the  Perstan  government  was 
induced  to  extend,  affairs  awmned  such  duq>e  that  it  is  believed  that 
the  winter  of  1918-19  was  not  accompanied  by  famine  conditions. 

The  work  of  relief  having  beeen  organized,  a  central  committee  in 
Teheran  having  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  work  throughout 
Persia,  and  proper  arrangements  having  been  made  for  funds,  the  party, 
consisting  of  the  Director,  Messrs.  Post,  Wertheim,  Jackson,  and  Mrs. 
Jackson,  accompanied  by  a  yovmg  man  as  secretary,  left  Teheran  on 
the  second  of  December,  en  route  to  Paris,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  and  Italy.  By  that  time  the  British 
authorities  were  in  possession  of  Baku  and  of  the  railway  connecting 
Baku  with  Batum,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  they  provided  transportation 
from  Resht,  the  Caspian  seaport  of  Persia,  to  Baku.  Several  da3rs 
were  spent  in  that  place,  making  arrangements  for  relief  to  Armenian 
refugees  in  the  camp  at  Resht  and  vicinity  and  for  Armenian  orphans 
in  Baku.  The  British  authorities  provided  special  cars  on  the  railway 
to  Batum,  with  a  military  guard.  The  party  left  Baku  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  and  reached  Batum  on  the  thirteenth.  The  twelfth  was 
spent  in  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  At  Batum  a  British  light  cruiser 
arrived,  sent  on  for  the  purpose  from  Trebizond  by  the  British  Admiral 
commanding  the  Mediterranean  Station,  and  conveyed  the  party  to 
Taranto,  Italy.  A  stop  of  two  days  was  made  in  Constantinople  while 
the  ship  was  coaling.  Here  the  Director  met  Presidents  Gates  and 
Patrick,  of  the  American  Colleges,  and  became  somewhat  cognizant  of 
the  local  situation  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Such  informa- 
tion as  was  obtained  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Barton's  committee 
in  Paris. 
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Paris  was  reached  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  and  some 
three  weeks  spent  there  in  the  preparation  of  such  report  as  might 
seem  advisable  for  the  American  Commissioners  to  negotiate  peace,  and 
in  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission. The  Director  and  his  companions  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
twenty-third  of  January  on  the  White  Star  Line  steamship  ''Adriatic/' 
arriving  in  New  York  January  31. 

The  relief  work  in  Persia  involved  the  expenditure  of  about 
$1,250,000  and  the  organization  of  plans  which  would  require  from  two 
to  three  millions  more  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1919. 

The  skilful  arrangements  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commis- 
sbn,  Mr.  Maurice  Wertheim,  solved  the  difficulties  of  exchange  in 
eastern  countries  so  successfully  that  upward  of  $200,000  were  saved 
for  the  piuposes  of  the  Commission,  and  the  whole  system  of  finance 
for  the  American  Conmiittee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  was  put  on 
so  sound  a  basis  that  further  large  sums  will  be  saved  in  the  work 
(Xf  the  remainder  of  this  year.  It  is  believed  by  the  President  that 
the  Commission  succeeded  in  the  undertaking  for  which  it  was  sent, 
and  that  the  management  of  finance  was  such  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Commission  was  repaid  to  the  Committee  several  times  over 
from  saving  in  exchange. 

While  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus  a  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  in  those  countries. 
In  Baghdad  every  facility  was  extended  to  the  Director  by  the  British 
Civil  Commissioner,  all  his  archives  being  opened  for  examination,  and 
careful  reports  being  prepared  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Director 
for  suc^  use  as  he  might  see  fit.  The  British  work  in  Baghdad  is  of  a 
very  high  order.  Turkish  misgovemment  has  been  repUtced  by  justice, 
order,  and  law.  Extensive  public  works  have  been  established,  includ- 
ing a  railroad  from  Basra  to  Baghdad  and  an  extensive  irrigation  project 
on  the  Euphrates  River.  The  country,  therefore,  is  prospering,  and  is 
being  developed  by  the  Britibh  for  the  benefit  of  the  resident  people, 
and  is  not  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupying  power. 

Persia  is  largely  under  British  military  occupation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a  stable  government  can  be  maintained,  so  that  safety 
of  life  ajid  property  are  secured,  no  doubt  the  British  Army  will  be 
withdrawn.  Meanwhile  the  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the 
country  are  very  disturbed,  and  there  is  need  of  radical  reforms  on  all 
lines.  Persians  look  to  the  United  States  to  send  suitable  help  for  these 
purposes. 
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In  Paris  the  Director  filed  a  report  with  the  American  Commission 
to  negotiate  peace,  in  three  typewritten  volumes,  one  on  Mesopotamia, 
one  on  Persia,  and  one  cm  the  Caucasus.  It  induded  detailed  studies 
on  various  political,  economic,  and  social  conditiiMis  in  those  countries, 
with  specific  recommendations  as  to  policies  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Director,  ought  to  be  carried  out,  in  order  to  secure  peace  and 
order,  in  place  of  the  disorders  which  for  so  many  years  have  been 
prevalent.  Having  finished  the  rqx>rt  and  filed  it  with  the  Commission, 
and  having  had  personal  conferences  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  * 
Colonel  House,  and  other  members  of  the  Conmiission  and  staff,  the 
party  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  thanking  the  B^oard  of  Trustees  for  the  generous  leave  of 
absence,  the  President  wishes  to  say  that  he  believes  the  long  and 
somewhat  arduous  journey  was  successful,  not  merely  in  the  relief 
undertakings  in  Persia,  but  in  the  information  given  to  our  Com- 
missioners, which  they  were  good  enough  to  say  was  of  the  highest 
value. 


THE   FOUNDING  OF  THE   FIRST 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

In  1856  the  population  of  Chicago  was  a  UtUe  over  80,000.  The 
dty  was  in  the  full  tide  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  had  been  completed  in  1848.  The  eastern  railroads 
had  entered  the  dty  in  1852.  Railways  were  being  extended  west  and 
south,  and  the  business  expansion  of  the  dty  had  recdved  a  mighty 
impulse.  Wealth  was  increasing,  business  was  booming,  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  were  more  than  ever  confident  of  the  coming  greatness  of 
their  dty. 

Combined  with  this  boundless  faith  in  th^  future  of  Chicago  was  a 
remarkable  idealism  which  concdved  and  executed  noble  schemes  for 
the  higher  life  of  the  dty  and  the  West.  Just  before  this  year,  1856, 
the  Northwestern  University  had  been  established.  In  this  very  year 
stq>s  were  taken  for  founding  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Proffers  were  being  made  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  dty  what 
became  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  At  this  time  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sdences  originated.  Hahnemann  College  was  incorporated 
in  1855.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  organization  of  the  Old  Settiers 
Sodety.  In  1856  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  opened,  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Sodety  was  organized,  and  the  first  dty  high  school 
opened  its  doors.  Two  years  later  St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  founded, 
and  during  the  period  from  1855  to  1859  other  institutions  of  charity, 
fraternity,  and  education  in  addition  to  many  churches  were  estab- 
lished. Chicago  was  at  this  time  a  dty  not  only  of  business  but  also  of 
idealism,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 

To  all  its  other  contributions  to  the  higher  life  the  bustling,  pros- 
perous, growing  dty,  though  as  yet  poor  in  accumXilated  wealth,  added, 
with  enthusiastic  liberality,  the  founding  of  the  first  University  of 
Chicago. 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Douj^  became  a  resident  of  Chicago  in  1847 
and  in  1849  bought  74  acres  of  land  reaching  from  Thirty-third  to 
Thirty-fifth  Street  and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  South  Park  Avenue. 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  tract.    That 
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part  of  the  tract  lying  east  of  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  was  subdivided 
and  called  ''Okenwald,"  and  here  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  house.  On  the 
west  of  the  avenue,  ahnost  in  the  center  of  the  74-acre  tract,  were 
the  10  acres  which  became  the  site  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago. 
The  location  was  a  little  over  a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  dty  limits 
at  Thirty-first  Street,  which  the  street  cars  did  not  reach  till  1859. 

There  has  fallen  into  my  hands  a  paper  written  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  sometime  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  never  copied, 
never  printed,  which  is,  I  am  confident,  the  most  authentic  record  of 
the  very  earliest  steps  taken  in  the  founding  of  the  first  University  of 
Chicago.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Brayman,  who  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  Baptist  newspaper  now  known  as  The  Standardy  and 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted.    I  quote  from  this  paper: 

Dr.  Ansel  Eddy,  with  whom  I  was  veiy  well  acquainted  at  the  last,  came 
to  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1854,  prospecting.  He  had  been  formerly  a  tutor  of 
Mr.  Douglas  and  a  close  intimacy  and  warm  friendship  had  always  existed 
between  them.  One  day  walking  over  Mr.  Douglas'  property  at  Cottage 
Grove,  Dr.  Eddy  suggested  that  the  best  use  to  which  he  could  put  a  portion 
of  his  land  would  be  to  endow  a  college  or  imiversity.  After  a  few  moments' 
silence  Mr.  Douglas  replied,  "I  will.  Doctor,  if  you  will  be  the  i^resident  of 
it."    (I  have  this  from  Dr.  Edc^.) 

In  the  ^ring  of  1855  Dr.  Eddy  came  to  Chicago  as  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian chiuxii  on  the  North  Side.  Sometime  in  the  spring — ^April,  I  think 
it  was — ^the  subject  of  the  college  grant  was  renewed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Douglas.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into  that  he  should  have  the  ten 
acres,  provided  he  raised  |ioo,ooo  by  the  first  of  December,  in  cash  or  good 
subscriptions. 

A  few  weeks  thereafter  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  in  disgrace  with  the  people 
of  Chicago  on  accoimt  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  afiEair  and 
they  hooted,  hissed  and  badgered  him  and  would  not  allow  him  to  speak  at 
North  Market  Hall,  went  over  to  visit  some  friends  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
He  was  taken  sick  there  and  did  not  return  to  Chicago,  but  went  from  there 
to  Washington  on  the  opening  of  Congress  and  was  not  again  in  Chicago  until 
about  the  first  of  April,  1856. 

About  the  middle  of  Jiily,  1855,  Dr.  Smith  {Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith,  editor 
of  The  Standard\  and  his  wife,  who  boarded  where  we  did,  left  their  rooms. 
They  were  taken  by  F.  W.  King  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  King,  being  a  niece  of 
Dr.  Eddy  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy,  was  an  educated  and  intelligent 
woman  and  she  and  my  wife  soon  ^'struck  iq>"  quite  an  intimacy.  One  evening 
about  the  middle  of  November  I  went  home  from  the  office  about  10  o'clock 
and  found  my  wife  quite  excited.  Mrs.  King  had  spent  the  evening  in  her 
room  and  had  told  her  that  her  uncle  [Dr.  Eddy]  had  made  an  utter  failure — 
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''had  not  raised  a  dollar''  was  his  expression  to  her.  We  had  had  some  talk 
previously  with  Dr.  Burroughs  [pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church]  as  to  why 
the  grant  was  not  made  to  the  Baptists,  as  Mr.  Douglas'  first  wife  was  a 
Bi^tist.  My  wife  now  saw  an  oi^rtimity  for  the  Baptists  and  wanted  me 
to  go  over  and  see  Dr.  Burroughs.  Next  morning  I  went,  but,  not  finding  him, 
left  an  invitation  to  come  over  to  tea  in  the  evening.  He  did  so  and  the 
matter  was  talked  over. 

In  the  first  days  of  December,  1855,  Dr.  Burroughs  getting  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Mr.  [Thomas]  Hoyne,  went  over  to  Terre  Haute  and  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Douglas.  He  found  that  Dr.  Eddy  had  been  over 
near  the  last  of  November  and  got  an  extension  to  the  first  of  March,  1856. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  by  that  time  Dr.  Burroughs  got  the  promise  of  the 
grant.  Dr.  Burroughs  suggested,  and  we  fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  to  watch 
the  matter  through  Mrs.  King  and  Dr.  Eddy  and  to  keep  advised  of  what 
progress  had  been  made,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  matter  secret, 
lest  the  Presbyterians  might  learn  that  something  was  being  done  by  the 
Baptists  and  might  bestir  themselves. 

Being  advised  that  Dr.  Eddy  had  had  no  better  success  than  before 
December,  Dr.  Burroughs  presented  himself  at  Mr.  Douglas'  rooms  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  of  March,  1856.  Mr.  Douglas  had  heard  nothing  from  Dr. 
Eddy  and  still  dung  to  him  lest  there  might  be  some  communication  &om 
him  on  the  way.  He  therefore  asked  Dr.  Burroughs  to  wait  until  the  15th, 
which  of  course  he  did.  The  15th  arrived  and  Dr.  Burroughs  received  the 
transfer  of  the  grant.  It  was  after  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  first  public 
announcement  was  made. 

The  feeling  against  Mr.  Douglas  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Burroughs  had 
to  fed  his  way  slowly  and  cautiously.  I  remember  C.  N.  Holden  wrote  a 
bitter  artide  for  the  paper  against  recdving  the  land  lest  the  odium  should 
be  transferred  from  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Baptists.  I  suppressed  the  artide, 
however,  after  it  was  in  type.  [Mr.  Holden  was  strongly  anti-slavery,  and  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment.] 

As  a  supplement  to  the  above  I  quote  an  extract  from  the  daily 
pocket  diary  of  Edward  Goodman,  who,  in  1856,  was  a  young  man 
recently  arrived  in  Chicago  and  who  later  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  The  Standard.  He  had  the  diary  and  scrapbook  habit,  and  much 
of  this  story  comes  from  his  scrapbook.    The  following  is  from  the  diary : 

Tonight,  Monday,  May  5,  1856,  at  the  First  Baptist  Churdi,  comer  of 
Washington  and  La  Salle  Streets,  Chicago,  a  public  meeting  was  hdd  in  the 
lecture  room  on  educational  movements  to  found  a  University  in  Chicago. 
Judge  Douglas  has  donated  ten  acres  in  Cottage  Grove  on  condition  that 
the  foundation  of  the  building  be  laid  within  the  present  year,  $25,000  be 
expended  in  1857  and  the  building  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  be  erected  within 
i860.    Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Roe  made  telling  speeches. 
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Mr.  Douglas  had  named  twenty  men  to  receive  in  trust  tbe  site, 
secure  a  charter,  and  start  the  enterprise.  This  preliminary  Board 
of  Trustees  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  14,  1856,  in  the  law  o£5ce 
of  one  of  their  number.  Mason  Brayman.  Charles  Walker  was  chair- 
man and  the  following  action  was  taken: 

I.  ''The  instrument  of  writing  conveying  the  site  having  been  read 
and  discussed  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  grant  and  trust  be 
accepted," 

3.  An  executive  conmiittee  was  appointed  ''with  power  to  act  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  contemplated  University  until  another 
meeting  of  the  Board." 

3.  The  following  resolution  was  passed:  "iZ^oli^,  That  in  accepting 
the  grant  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas  the  Trustees  record  their  high  ^)pre- 
dation  of  his  munificence  and  their  cordial  interest  in  carrying  out 
the  noble  object  which  it  contemplated." 

The  land  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, about  10  acres,  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  a  little  more  than  200  feet  north  of  Thirty-fifth  Street.  It 
was  a  solid  block  of  ground  a  little  over  600  feet  square,  the  eastern 
half  of  which  was  covered  by  a  grove  of  large  oaks.  Ten  or  twelve 
hundred  feet  to  the  east  were  the  "shining  levels  of  the  lake."  In 
1856  this  location  was  very  much  in  the  country. 

The  writer  of  this  story  became  a  student  in  the  young  University 
in  September,  1859,  at  the  time  it  began  its  work  in  the  building  then 
just  completed.  The  street  cars,  then  horse  cars,  ran  on  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue  only  to  Thirty-first  Street.  On  the  comer  of  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  was  a  small  dingy  saloon,  appropriately  named  "The 
Shades,"  the  site  of  the  present  Douglas  House.  On  Thirty-fifth  Street 
there  was  but  one  building,  a  small  cottage,  between  "The  Shades" 
and  State  Street,  nearly  a  mile  west.  There  were  a  few  houses  to  the 
southeast,  Cleaverville,  but  I  recall  none  to  the  south  or  southwest, 
and  only  two  or  three  south  of  Thirty-first  Street  to  the  north.  East 
of  the  University  between  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  the  lake  was 
"Okenwald,"  the  residence  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held 
July  14,  1856,  an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed.  No  other 
meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  for  ten  and  a  half  months.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  clothed  with  very  extensive  powers  and  conducted 
most  of  the  business  of  the  University  throughout  the  thirty  years  of 
its  history.    Except  in  special  exigencies  the  Board  of  Trustees  met 
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only  once  a  year.  The  Executive  Committee  held  frequent  meetings 
and  practically  guided  the  destinies  of  the  institution.  If  its  records 
were  available  a  reasonably  satisbctory  history  of  the  University  could 
be  written,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  Those  of  the  period 
between  1856  and  October,  1871,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire. 
Those  of  the  period  between  October,  1871,  and  the  final  closing  of  the 
University  in  1886  were  in  the  hands  of  the  last  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  A.  J.  Wise.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr. 
O.  W.  Barrett,  committed  the  records  of  the  Board  to  the  present 
University  of  Chicago,  where  they  will  be  permanently  preserved. 
Unhappily  it  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Wise  to  do  this  with  the  much  more 
importaat  records  of  the  Executive  Committee,  nor  did  it  occur  to 
anyone  to  ask  him  to  do  so.  Mr.  Wise  is  no  longer  living,  and  what 
became  of  these  important  records  is  not  known.  This  statement  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  their  discovery  and 
transfer  to  the  new  University. 

After  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Old  Univer^ty,  July  14, 
1856,  the  Executive  Coounittee,  then  appointed,  immediately  took  up 
the  work  intrusted  to  it  with  great  vigor.  Two  important  initial  steps 
were  taken. 

As  the  most  immediately  important.  Dr.  J.  C.  Burroughs  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Olcott  were  appointed  agents  to  undertake  the  raising  of  $250,000 
as  a  building  and  endowment  fund.  It  seems  to  have  been  understood 
that  Dr.  Burroughs  should  do  the  work  in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Olcott 
should  labor  in  other  parts  of  Illinois.  There  were  other  temporary 
assistants  in  securing  subscriptions,  but  these  two  men  were  the  respon* 
sible  permanent  workers.  They  labored  with  great  efficiency.  A  most 
liberal  interest  was  aroused  in  the  dty  and  throughout  the  state. 
Chicago  was  a  small  dty  and  there  was  little  wealth  among  the  Baptists 
of  Illinois,  but  so  great  was  the  interest  in  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  before  the  first  of  October,  less  than  three  months  after 
the  agents  began  their  work,  they  reported  that  $100,000  had  been 
subscribed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  full  sum  of  $250,000  should  be 
secured  in  subscriptions  by  April  i,  1857.  As  late  as  January  of  that 
year  it  was  hoped  that  this  might  be  accomplished.  But  the  projectors 
of  the  new  institution  had  set  a  mark  too  high  for  the  young  dty  and 
state  commimity  to  reach  in  so  short  a  period  as  nine  months.  Indeed 
they  never  reached  the  goal  they  had  fixed.  They  labored  on  hero- 
ically and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  July,  1858,  reported  that  the  dty 
subscription  had  reached  $115,000  and  the  country  pledges  $90,000,  or 
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a  total  of  %2osfioo.  I  rqpeat  that  they  labored  heroically,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  heartbreaking  discouragements  attended  almost  every  step 
of  their  progress. 

The  first  thing  that  interfered  was  the  extraordinary  disfavor  into 
which  Senator  Douglas  had  fallen — a  disfavor  that  was  temporary, 
indeed,  but  that  lasted  throughout  their  initial  efforts  and  seriously 
crippled  them.  Mr.  Douglas  had  made  the  worst  mistake  of  his  polit- 
ical life  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  opening 
the  territories  to  slavery,  and  throughout  the  three  years  from  1855  to 
1858  was  the  most  unpopular  and  deeply  distrusted  politician  in  the 
entire  North.  He  nobly  redeemed  himself  in  the  spring  of  1858  by 
saving  Kansas  from  having  a  slave  constitution  fraudulently  forced 
upon  her,  and  regained  the  confidence  and  favor  he  had  forfeited.  But 
for  nearly  or  quite  three  years  the  great  majority  of  the  northern  people 
regarded  him  with  distrust  and  abhorrence.  It  was  during  the  last 
two  of  these  three  years  that  the  new  University,  the  site  for  which  he 
had  given  and  of  which  he  was  r^arded  as  the  founder,  made  its  initial 
campaign  for  funds.  It  immediately  encountered  indifference,  pre- 
judice, and  opposition  because  of  its  connection  with  Mr.  Douglas. 
Those  who  condemned  his  political  policies  found  it  hard  to  contribute 
to  an  institution  he  had  founded.  His  enemies  attributed  unworthy 
motives  to  him.  They  declared  he  had  given  the  site  to  increase  the 
value  of  his  adjacent  property  and  to  bolster  up  his  political  fortunes. 
To  bring  the  University  into  disrepute  they  sought  to  convince  the 
public  that  its  name  was  Douglas  University.  Mr.  Douglas  was  presi- 
dent of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  charged  that  his  influence  in  its 
councils  was  controlling  and  it  was  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  stepping- 
stones  of  his  ambition. 

These  attacks  became  so  serious  and  injurious  that  on  August  8, 
1857,  Mr.  Douglas  wrote  the  following  letter,  which,  in  addition  to 
being  essential  to  this  story,  is  interesting  as  a  part  of  the  biography 

of  a  great  man: 

Chicago,  Aug.  8, 1857 
Rev.  /.  C.  Burroughs 

My  Deak  Sir:  I  have  learned  with  surprise  and  regret  that  many  persons 
and  newspapers,  opposed  to  me  in  politics  have  allowed  their  partisan  feelings 
and  prejudices  to  influence  their  action  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  injure 
and  perhaps  destroy  the  Institution '  over  which  you  have  been  chosen  to 
preside  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
established  was  owned  and  donated  by  me.  So  long  as  their  efforts  were 
expended  in  abusing  me  and  maligning  my  motives  by  attributing  to  me  the 
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deagn  of  making  a  pecimiary  speculation  under  the  veil  of  benevolence,  I 
was  content  to  remain  silent  and  trust  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  with  whom  I 
have  lived  and  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  with  fidelity  and  honor 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  to  do  justice  to  my  motives  and  vindicate 
my  character. 

But  when  my  enemies  go  so  far  as  to  assail  the  Institution  itself  and 
endeavor  to  marshal!  the  forces  and  exert  the  influence  of  a  powerful  political 
party  to  destroy  its  usehdness  merely  because  I  donated  the  groimds  and  own 
the  surrounding  lands,  I  fed  it  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power,  to  obviate 
the  objections.  With  this  view  I  propose  to  you,  as  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  through  you  to  the  board  of  trustees,  that  in  lieu  of  the 
lands  which  I  have  donated,  I  will  refund  all  monies  which  have  been 
expended  thereon,  including  the  cost  of  laying  the  comer  stone,  and  in  addi- 
tion I  will  subscribe  and  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  toward  establishing  the 
University  upon  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  on  any  other  site  which 
the  board  of  trustees  may  select  within  the  state  of  Illinois — the  said  simi  of 
fifty  thousand  doUars  to  be  expended  in  the  endowment  of  a  Department  or 
School  of  Law  in  said  University.  In  the  event  that  the  board  of  trustees, 
at  their  next  meeting,  shall  accept  this  proposition  as  a  measure  more  favor- 
able to  the  success  of  the  institution  than  the  donation  of  the  present  site, 
I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness,  on  one  day's  notice,  to  give  ample  security 
for  its  faithful  performance  on  my  part. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully  your  friend  and  servant, 

S.  A.  DOUGIAS 

On  September  2, 1857,  the  Trustees  held  a  meeting  and  unanimously 
declined  the  proposition  of  the  foregoing  letter.  The  matter  was  felt 
to  be  so  important  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  case  by  the  public 
so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  prepare  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  Judge  Douglas."  It 
was  a  conmiittee  of  distinguished  men,  the  chairman  being  Senator 
James  R.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  who  wrote  the  call  for  the  National 
Convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  presidency  in 
i860  and  was  the  author  of  the  famous  epigram  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  renomination  in  1864:  "I  believe  in  God  Almighty  and  under 
him  I  believe  in  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  letter  is  of  such  historical 
interest  that,  omitting  the  formal  opening,  it  is  here  reproduced: 

Chicago,  Sept.  3, 1857 
Hon.  S,  A.  Douglas 

Sir: 

The  proposition  is  declined,  because  in  their  judgment  there  is  no  other  site 
so  eligible  for  a  University  in  Chicago,  or  near  enough  to  Chicago  to  command 
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the  local  patronage  of  the  dty;  becanae  a  lemoval  of  the  site  away  from 
Chicago  would  involve  a  diange  of  the  coiporate  name;  because  it  would 
invalidate  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  sub8crq>tions  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  and  for  the  endowment,  now  amounting  to  $160,000. 

The  remark  contained  in  your  letter  that  many  perwns  and  newspapers 
opposed  to  you  in  politics  have  allowed  their  partisan  feeling  and  prejudice 
to  influence  their  action  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  injure  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  Institution  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  ground  upon  which 
It  is  established  was  owned  and  donated  by  you  calls  upon  the  Board  to  state 
briefly  thdr  true  position.  Composed,  as  the  Board  is,  of  members  <^  all 
political  parties  and  of  several  religious  denominations,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  their  action  as  a  Board  in  the  original  selection  ol  the  present  site 
was  entirely  unanimous,  as  well  as  the  vote  declining  your  present  proposi- 
tion, to  satisfy  all  persons  of  all  parties  that  no  political,  partisan,  or  sectional 
f eding  or  prejudices  have  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  their  determina- 
tion. 

At  the  time  when  the  site  was  originally  sdected,  there  were  several 
im^)08itk>ns,  besides  the  one  made  by  you,  presented  for  the  consideraticm 
of  the  Board  and  the  selection  of  the  one  donated  by  you  was  made  unan- 
imously and  upon  the  ground  of  its  siq>erior  eligibility  only,  without  any 
leterence  whatever  to  the  political  diaracter  of  the  donor.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  looked  upon  by  the^oard  as  a  matter 
above  and  beyond  all  political  considerations,  not  as  a  thing  for  the  moment, 
but  for  all  time,  not  as  a  thing  which  concerns  you  individually,  or  any  other 
persons,  but  the  youth  of  Chicago  and  the  northwest  generally,  not  only  of 
the  Chicago  of  today,  *but  of  that  Chicago  which  in  the  fullness  ol  time  will 
become  a  dty  of  which  the  most  sanguine  can  hardly  now  form  an  adequate 
conception.  To  enable  th^n  to  accomplish  that  high  and  liberal  purpose 
they  have  steadily  sought  and  obtained  subscriptions  and  donations  from  the 
men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  denominations.  And  among  others  your  very 
liberal  donation  was  acc^ted  after  mature  deliberation  unanimously  as  the 
most  eligible  location  for  the  University.  In  acting  upon  your  presoit  prop- 
osition the  Board  have  again  considered  the  matter  and  are  still  of  the  same 
unanimous  c^inion. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  them  to  see  any  just  ground  for  arraying 
any  political  or  partisan  prejudices  against  the  Institution  itself  because  3rou 
were  the  owner  and  were  pleased  to  become  the  donor  of  the  most  eligible 
site  for  the  buildings  of  the  University. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  that  some  such  prejudice  might  be  arrayed 
against  the  Institution,  it  must,  as  it  rests  on  no  good  foundation,  be  merely 
temporary.  It  would,  moreover,  be  little  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  their  hands,  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  all  self-respect  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  yield  their  unanimous  judgment  to  mere 
temporary  personal  or  political  consideration. 
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An  additional  and  painful  consideration  for  declining  your  proposition 
is  that  if  the  trustees  should  now  yield  their  judgment  and  change  the  site 
upon  the  ground  alleged  that  many  of  your  political  opponents  would  be 
hostile  to  the  University  unless  the  site  were  changed,  the  Board  would,  from 
that  moment,  have  departed  from  their  settled  determination  not  to  be  influ- 
enced by  political  considerations  and  would  by  their  own  act  become  self- 
convicted  ol  a  charge  now  whoUy  groundless. 

It  Is  to  be  h(^)ed  that  this  explanation  will  remove  all  occasion  for  opposi- 
tion or  piejudioe  against  the  University,  if  any  such  be  seriously  entertained^ 
and  that  all  patriotic  dtizens  and  all  the  public  journals  of  Chicago  and  the 
N<»thwe8t  may  give  to  this  Institution  their  earnest  and  hearty  support. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  R.  DooLEiTLX,  Chairman 
John  M.  Wilson 
RoBX&T  H.  Clarison 
H.  A.TOCKXR 
L.  D.  Boons 

This  correspondence  and  the  action  taken  in  connection  with  it 
did  much  to  clear  the  air  and  put  an  end  to  the  political  assaults, 
though  it  continued  for  a  time  to  be  a  habit  with  some  persons  and 
some  newspapers,  instead  of  giving  the  University  its  true  name,  to 
call  it  the  Douglas  University.  But,  though  this  political  prejudice 
and  opposition  were  most  injurious  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  University,  depriving  it  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  that 
were  vitally  necessary,  the  Committee  was  quite  right  in  believing  that 
it  would  be  short-lived.  Three  and  a  half  years  later  Senator  Douglas 
died  honored  by  every  loyal  citizen  for  his  patriotic  course  in  standing 
side  by  side  with  President  Lincoln  and  contending,  like  the  giant  he 
was,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  coimection  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  with  the  new  institution,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  the  enterprise  with  disaster,  came  to  be  one  of 
its  enduring  glories.  The  relation  was  honorable  to  the  University 
and  to  the  man  alike. 

But  this  partisan  political  attack  was  not  the  only  nor  the  worst 
assault  on  the  life  of  the  new  institution.  That  was  the  panic  of  1857, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  fell  upon 
Chicago  with  distressing  severity.  It  struck  the  city  in  the  midst  of 
a  real  estate  boom.  ''The  effects  on  the  real  estate  market  were  fear- 
ful, and  the  building  business  suffered  correspondingly Great 

numbers  of  workers  left  the  city  for  want  of  employment/'    Great 
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numbers  of  houses  and  stores  were  vacant  and  rents  were  reduced  and 
those  who  owned  real  property  were  impoverished.  Business  of  every 
kind  was  prostrated. 

This  storm  broke  as  the  University  was  struggling  to  complete 
the  initial  $250,000  subscription.  Added  to  the  partisan  political 
attack  the  panic  proved  well-nigh  fatal.  It  became  impossible  to  get 
new  subscriptions.  Men  who  had  already  subscribed  were  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  and  not  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  was  ever  realized 
on  this  first  subscription  of  $160,000.  J.  B.  Olcott  was  six  years  in 
the  service  of  the  University.  He  reported  that  he  had  secured  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $88,000.  At  the  end  of  his  service  his  books 
showed  that  he  had  collected  $22,31640.  Out  of  this  came  his  salary 
of  $1,500  a  year  and  the  considerable  expenses  of  the  agency.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  Dr.  Burroughs  had  collected  $40,645.84  on  the 
subscriptions  secured  by  him  during  that  entire  period. 

In  explaining  the  difficulties  under  which  these  men  labored  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1861  the  Civil  War  came  on  and  was 
for  two  years  as  fatal  to  the  work  of  getting  subscriptions  and  making 
collections  as  the  panic  had  been.  The  courage  and  persbtence  of  the 
Trustees  and  their  agents  in  the  face  of  these  repeated  and  overwhelm- 
ing discouragements  were  beyond  all  praise.  It  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  that  from  the  beginning  the  Tnistees  never  had  any  funds 
at  their  disposal.  They  had  large  prdmises  to  pay,  but  no  money  in 
the  treasury.  They  were  encouraged  to  go  on  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  a  very  considerable  subscription,  secured  and  given  in  good  faith, 
which  they  believed  would  eventually  be  paid. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  preliminary 
Board  on  July  14,  1856,  there  were  two  important  steps  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take.  The  story  of  the  first  of  these,  the  canvass 
for  subscriptions,  has  been  told.  The  second  was  the  securing  of  a 
charter.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois  of  1870 
corporations  are  formed  under  the  general  law.  In  1856  special  char- 
ters were  granted  by  the  legislature  and  the  charter  of  an  educational 
institution  could  be  amended  only  by  action  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  Who  wrote  the  charter  of  the  new  institution  does  not  appear. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  January,  1857,  and  approved  by 
the  first  Republican  governor  of  the  state,  William  H.  Bissell. 

The  charter  in  providing  for  a  board  of  trustees  of  thrity-six  mem- 
bers (afterward  increased  to  forty-three)  also  provided: 

A  board  of  regents,  to  consist  of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  the  secretaiy  of  state,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  the  superintendent  of  public  instructi<Mi,  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  Illinois,  and  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  County  and  of  the  Cook  County  court  of  annmon  pleas,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  and  of  fifteen 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  duties  of  the  regents  were  to  visit  the  University,  advise  the 
Trustees,  and  report  any  violations  of  the  charter  to  the  l^islature. 
The  Board  of  Regents  was  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach,  but  its  appoint- 
ment indicated  the-great  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  to  its  future.  The  history  of  the  institution  showed  that  there 
were  plenty  of  persons  ready,  without  appointment  to  that  dignity, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  assigned  to  the  r^ents. 
Section  4  <rf  the  chaHer  provided  as  follows: 

Any  billiard  room,  bowling  alley,  race  course,  or  other  device  or  instru- 
ment for  gaming,  or  any  brothel  or  house  of  ill  fame,  or  place  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold  or  furnished  (exc^t  for  medicinal  or  mechanical 
purposes),  within  one  mile  of  the  site  of  said  University,  is  hereby  declared 
a  nuisance  and  subject  to  abatement  as  such. 

From  the  first  this  provision  was  a  dead  letter,  quite  inoperative.  The 
saloon  called  "The  Shades"  was  never  interfered  with,  at  least  during 
my  time,  from  1859  to  1862. 

The  governor  of  the  state  was  made  ex  officio  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  and  the  lieutenafit  governor  vice-chancellor.  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  had  any  duties  to  discharge. 

It  was  further  provided: 

Otherwise  than  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  and  the  President  of  the 
University  shaU  forever  be  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the  majority 
of  this  corporation  [the  majority  of  the  corporators  being  Baptists],  no  reli- 
gious test  or  particular  religious  profession  shaU  ever  be  held  as  a  requisite 
for  admission  to  any  department  of  the  University  or  for  election  to  any 
professorship  or  other  place  of  honor  or  emolument  in  it,  but  the  same  shall 
be  open  aHke  to  persons  of  any  religious  faith  or  profession. 

Section  10  provided: 

The  tract  of  land,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  which 
the  University  is  erected,  belonging  to  the  said  University,  is  hereby  declared 
exempt  from  taxation  or  assessment  for  all  or  any  purposes  whatever. 

No  tax  exemption  beyond  this  was  enjoyed  by  the  institution. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  the  granting  of 
the  charter  by  the  legislature,  were  held  May  si  and  22,  1857.  The 
additional  trustees  required  by  the  charter  and  the  elective  regents 
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were  chosen.  Mr.  Douglas  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  continued  in  that  position  till  his  death.  Plans  for  a  college 
building  prepared  by  Boyington  and  Wheelock,  architects,  were  pre- 
sented and  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was  ''  directed  to 
take  immediate  measures  for  the  erection  of  the  building."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  action  was  taken  hdore  the  panic  struck  the 
country.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  being  recdved  and  it  was  believed 
there  would  be  ample  funds  in  hand  for  putting  iq>  the  building.  It 
was  determined,  therefore,  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  1857,  by 
laying  the  cornerstone,  the  center  of  the  main  building  to  be  in  the 
center  of  the  site. 

At  the  exercises  attending  the  laying  of  the  stone  Judge  Drummond, 
who  was  one  of  the  r^ents,  presided.  Senator  Dowiglas  was  present 
and  spcke  briefly,  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold  making  the  principal  address. 
It  was  a  great  occasion  and  there  was  a  large  attendance.  A  rqx>rt 
of  the  proceedings  says: 

Thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  went  down  by  the  special  trains  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  or  in  their  own  carriages,  and  remained  to  the 

conclusion  of  the  lengthy  services A  large  delegation  of  the  Maacuiic 

Lodge  in  this  dty  was  present  by  invitation  and  the  stone  was  laid  with  the 
exercises  usual  in  that  order. 

A  lunch  was  served  by  the  women  interested  in  the  new  enterinrise 
and  many  after-dinner  addresses  were  made.  It  was  an  all-day  cdebra- 
tion  and  hope  beat  high  in  all  hearts.  So  hopeful  indeed  did  the  pros- 
pects seem  in  July,  1857,  that  bids  were  a^pcepted  for  the  stone  and 
mason  a^d  carpenter  work  aggregating  $137,700.  This  would  have 
made  the  completed  buildings  cost  perhaps  $200,000.  But  then  came  a 
pause.  Before  work  was  begun  the  disastrous  panic  of  that  fateful 
yeai  developed  and,  though  even  in  September  the  Trustees  still  hoped 
to  go  forward  with  the  building,  the  storm  in  the  financial  world 
paralyzed  their  efforts  and  brought  the  whole  enterprise  to  a  standstill 
for  a  full  year.  It  was  not  until  July  15,  1858,  when  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  was  again  held,  that  courage  was  gathered  for  a  new  begin- 
ning. Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  editor  of  The  Christian  TimeSy  now  The  Standard^ 
was  the  recording  secretary  of  the  meeting.  In  an  editorial  of  the 
issue  of  July  21  he  said: 

The  subject  principally  requiring  attention  at  the  late  board  meeting 
was  the  question  whether  to  proceed  with  the  building,  so  as  to  open  in  the 
isXL  It  was  luged  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  its  report  that  these  need- 
ful steps  could  not  longer  be  deferred  without  periling  the  whole  enterprise. 
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Such,  too,  seemed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present.  While  this  subject 
was  under  discussion,  full  statements  were  made  by  Bm.  Burroughs  and 
Olcott  of  the  present  state  of  the  endowment  subscription.  It  appears  that 
in  this  dty  something  over  $115,000  has  been  subscribed;  in  the  country 
about  $90,000.  For  present  use  in  the  erection  of  buildings  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  some  $20,000  of  the  dty  subscription  is  available.  With  this 
financial  baas,  it  seemed  no  longer  a  question  what  was  the  true  policy  of 
the  Board,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  South  Wing  and  Corridor 
ai  the  building  should  be  put  immediately  under  contract.  This  has  since 
been  done,  and  the  stone  for  the  work  is  already,  we  suppose,  being  brought 
on  the  ground. 

On  the  showing  made  the  prospect  did,  indeed^  seem  to  be  hopeful 
for  the  erection  of  a  pacrt  of  the  building  whibh  would  not  cost  more 
than  $30,000.  But  the  $20,000  depended  on  as  immediately  available 
did  not  prove  to  be  so.  Almost  no  part  of  that  stmi  proved  avaUable. 
But  the  attracts  had  been  let,  work  had  begun,  and  the  contractors 
must  be  paid.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  September  7,  1858, 
therefore,  steps  were  taken  to  borrow  money  by  mortgaging  the  Univer- 
sity site.  The  ground  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  with  the  pro- 
vision that  it. should  never  be  mortgaged.  He  now  withdrew  this 
condition,  as  appears  from  resolutions  passed  by  the  Trustees  at  a 
meeting  held  the  following  day,  September  8.    They  were  as  follows: 

Rtsolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Doiiglas 
for  his  liberality  in  waiving  the  terms  of  the  original  ccmtract  for  the  conv^- 
ance  of  the  University  Grounds  and  giving  us  a  deed  of  the  lands  donated 
by  him  for  the  University. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to 
execute  a  Bond  to  Judge  Douglas  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  approved 
by  the  said  Executive  Committee  for  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity enterprise  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  contract. 

Authority  was  also  given  to  the  committee  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $35,000  bearing  10  per  cent  interest,  secured  by  mortgage 
on  the  site  and  building  and  further  guaranteed  by  the  Trustees  and 
other  friends  of  the  University.  These  guarantors  were  secured  by 
placing  $30,000  of  the  subscriptions  in  trust  for  their  benefit  in  the 
hands  of  William  Jones,  for  whom  the  South  Wing,  then  under  con- 
struction, was  eight  years  later  named.  From  the  day  this  loan  was 
made  the  Old  University  of  Chicago  was  never  out  of  debt,  and  every 
year  saw  it  a  little  more  deeply  involved. 

The  work  of  instruction  was  begun  September  29,  1858,  on  the  first 
floor  of  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church,  comer  of  Wabash  Avenue 
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and  Van  Buren  Street,  the  teachers  being  Le  Roy  Satterlee  and  Albert 
H.  Mixer.  There  was  a  smaU  Freshman  class  and  a  considerable 
number  of  preparatcny  students. 

The  completion  of  the  South  Wing  was  much  delayed,  but  it  was 
finally  finished  and  was  dedicated  with  elaborate  ezerdses  July  21, 1859. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Kendrick  came  from  Rochester,  New  Y<M-k,  to  speak.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  Senator  J.  R.  Doolittle,  and  a 
historical  statement  made  by  ^K^lliam  Jones.  The  new  dining-room  was 
opened  and  a  multitude  fed.  The  attendance  was  so  large  that  the 
ezerdses  were  adjourned  from  the  chapel  to  the  oak  grove  in  front 
of  the  building.  Before  the  day  was  over  a  dozen  speeches  had  been 
made,  one  of  them  by  ^K^lliam  Bross,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The 
Press  and  Tribune. 

The  South  Wing,  afterward  Jones  Hall,  of  the  great  building 
planned  for  the  University  but  never  completed  was  a  four-story 
and  basement  structure  of  rough-faced  limestone,  designed  for  a  dor- 
mitory, with  an  extension  northward  two  stories  lower.  This  north 
extension  contained  the  chapel,  two  or  three  recitation  rooms,  the 
president's  office,  and  apartments  in  which  in  the  earlier  years  the 
president  and  some  of  the  professors  and  their  families  lived,  giving 
the  building  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  home.  There  was  a 
large  dining-room  in  the  basement  which,  however,  was  entirely  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Little  has  been  said  thus  far  of  Dr.  John  C.  Burroughs,  the  first 
president  of  the  University.  He  had  come  to  Chicago  in  1852  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  In  the  latter  part  of  1855  he  was  elected 
president  of  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois.  Before  he  had 
finally  accepted  the  position,  though  he  had  resigned  his  pastorate 
with  that  purpose  in  view,  he  became  interested,  as  has  been  already 
told,  in  a  possible  University  in  Chicago,  entered  into  n^otiation  with 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  received  from  him  the  proffer  of 
a  site  for  such  an  institution.  Dr.  Burroughs  was  one  of  the  corporators 
who  accepted  the  site  and  secured  the  University  charter.  After  the 
first  meeting  of  the  corporators  he  entered  actively  into  the  work  of 
securing  subscriptions.  On  July  3,  1857,  the  day  before  the  laying  of 
the  cpmerstone,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  institution  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Trustees  present  at  the  meeting.  It  is  evident  from 
the  record  that  he  had  urged  the  Trustees  and  continued  to  urge  them 
to  seek  for  the  presidency  the  most  highly  trained  and  competent 
educator  they  could  secure.  In  furtherance  of  this  view  he  now  wrote 
them  as  follows: 
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Chicago,  July  6, 1857 

To  ike  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  UniversUy  of  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  Through  your  Committee,  Messrs.  Woodworth,  Walker  and 
Hoard,  I  am  informed  that  at  your  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.  you  elected  me  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Univeisity.  I  need  not  assure  you  that  the  kind  consid- 
eration implied  in  the  action  of  the  Board  is  held  by  me  in  grateful  appreciation. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  refer  the  Board  to  the  views  which  I  so  fully 
eiq^ressed  previous  to  your  action,  as  those  by  which  I  still  feel  that  I  must 
be  governed  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  Board  were 
absent  and  that  neither  in  the  vote  of  adjournment  nor  in  the  notification 
of  the  meeting  was  there  any  intimation  that  the  election  of  a  President 
would  be  under  consideration.  On  so  important  a  matter  I  think  there  should 
be  the  0];^rtunity  for  the  fullest  possible  expression,  not  only  of  the  members 
of  the  Board,  but  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  University  whom  they 
r^resent.  And  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  accept  a  place  which  is  not  assigned 
me  as  the  result  of  such  an  expression.  , 

Allow  me  therefore  to  suggest  that  an  adjoiuned  meeting  of  the  Board 
beheld  ....  at  which  it  shaU  be  imderstood  that  this  subject  will  be  consid- 
ered. In  the  meantime  I  shaU  hold  the  subject  under  advisement,  and  will 
endeavor  to  be  pr^Mured  if  not  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Board  in  the  position 
which  they  have  assigned  me,  to  recommend  some  course  which  will  promise 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  University. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Burroughs 

The  question  of  the  presidency  now  remained  in  abeyance  for 
fourteen  months.  The  closing  down  of  the  panic  made  it  a  question 
whether  there  would  be  any  University.  Meantime  Dr.  Burroughs 
remained  the  protagonist  of  the  movement  and  by  his  energy  and 
wisdom  kept  it  going.  But  on  September  8,  1858,  at  a  meeting  called 
to  consider  this  matter  among  others,  the  Trustees  again  elected  Dr. 
Burroughs  president  by  a  unanimous  vote.  At  a  meeting  held  Septem- 
ber ti,  however  y  he  formally  declined  the  position  and  recommended 
a  professor  in  Brown  University  for  the  office.  A  committee  was 
thereupon  appointed,  which  the  next  day  reported  as  follows: 

Having  given  patient  and  prayerful  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  Dr.  Burroughs'  declination  of  it  and  having  weighed  his  reasons, 
we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That,  while  we  estimate  duly  the  self-sacrificing  motives  which 
influence  Dr.  Burroughs  in  this  as  in  all  his  other  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
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of  this  institation,  we  are  still  of  the  OfMnioii  that  he  can  best  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  by  filling  the  Presidential  Chair. 

"Reschfedf  therefore,  that  we  urge  upon  him  the  withdrawal  of  his  declin- 
ature and  his  acceptance  ol  this  office." 

This  report,  with  the  resolutions,  was  unanimou^y  adc^ted  and 
the  same  committee  was  instructed  to  inform  Dr.  Burroughs  of  this 
action.  The  committee  performed  this  duty  without  delay,  and  a 
little  later  in  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Burroughs  came  in  and 

stated  to  the  Board  that  he  had  received  from  the  0>mmittee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  information  of  its  recent  action  with  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dency. He  wished  to  assure  the  Board  that  his  hesitation  in  this  matter  had 
not  arisen  horn  any  unwillingness  to  perform  any  service  ^^ch  the  interests 
of  the  University  may  require  of  him,  but  from  the  convictions  of  his  own 
judgment.  If  the  Board  should  insist  upon  their  own  view  of  the  subject, 
and  still  press  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  upon  him,  he  would  not  continue 
to  decline.  He  still  requested,  however,  that  his  declinature  should  be  allowed 
to  stand,  and  that,  for  an  arrangement  which  may  meet  the  views  of  all,  the 
Board  elect  Dr.  Wayland  as  President,  with  an  Assistant  President. 

At  a  session  of  the  Board  held  later  on  the  same  day,  September 
22,  1858,  it  was  voted  to  accede  to  this  request  and  Dr.  Wayland  was 
elected  president  and  Dr.  Burroughs  vide-president  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland  was  the  great  man  of  the  Baptist  demomiha- 
tion  and  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  country.  He  had  recently  retired 
from  the  presidency  of  Brown  University,  after  a  service  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  sixty-two  years  of  age  and  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  serve  the  new  institution  with  vigor  as  well  as  with  distin- 
guished ability  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  On  the  ground,  however,  of 
''existing  engagements  and  the  state  of  his  health"  he  declined  the 
election.  On  this  announcement  being  made  to  the  Board,  at  a  meeting 
held  July  22,  1859,  Dr.  Burroughs  was  for  the  fourth  time  elected 
president,  at  a  salary  ''for  the  present"  of  $2,000  and  immediately 
accepted.  He  continued  in  the  oj£ce  till  1873,  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  Dr.  Burroughs  was,  in  1859,  forty  years  of  age.  The  best 
years  of  his  life  he  gave  with  unstinted  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  institution.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  it  owed  its  origin 
and  its  final  establishment  He  was  the  logical  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, though  the  Trustees  found  themselves  compelled  to  force  the 
honor  and  responsibility  upon  him. 
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The  biographies  of  the  Trustees  of  the  first  years  of  the  Old  Univer* 
sity  would  f<»riii  a  fairly  complete  history  of  early  Chicago.  Amogn 
them  were  not  only  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  but  also  some  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens.  John  H.  Kinzie,  son  of  John  Kinzie,  often  called 
the  &ther  of  Chicago,  had  been  a  resident  from  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  William  Jones,  for  whom  Jones  Hall  was  named,  came  to 
Chicago  in  183 1  ^en  its  inhabitants  ntmibered  only  a  few  score. 
William  B.  Ogden  came  in  1833  when  it  was  only  an  inconsiderable 
village.  He  became  its  first  mayor  when  it  grew  to  the  dignity  of  a 
dty  and  was,  perhaps,  its  foremost  citizen  for  many  years.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Douglas  he  served  the  University  as  president  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees  till  his  own  death  in  1877.  James  H.  Woodworth  became  a 
resident  of  the  little  village  in  the  same  year  with  Mr.  Ogden,  1833. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  aldermen  of  the  new  dty,  was  a  member  of 
both  houses  of  the  state  legislature,  was  twice  mayor  of  Chicago  and 
served  the  dty  in  Congress.  For  many  years  he  was  the  University's 
treasurer.  Dr.  L.  D.  Boone,  who  became  a  resident  in  1836  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Trustees,  was  successively  dty  physician, 
alderman,  and  mayor.  Samud  Hoard,  one  of  the  most  faithful  Trus- 
tees, served  the  public  in  the  state  senate,  was  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  president  of  the  department  of 
health,  and  dty  postma3ter  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  name  of  J.  Y.  Scammon  is  built  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
history  of  Chicago  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  1833.  He  served  the  Uni- 
versity with  extraordinary  devotion.  Thomas  Hoyne  served  the  public 
^  a  private  dtizen  and  in  many  positions  of  public  trust  and  was 
a  devot  d  Trustee  of  the  University  from  its  inception.  Walter  S. 
Gumee  was  another  distinguished  dtizen,  being  twice  dected  mayor 
of  the  dty.  Charles  N.  Holden,  who  opposed  recdving  the  grant  of 
the  site  because  he  foresaw  that  the  popular  hatred  of  Mr.  Douglas 
then  prevailing  would  imperil  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  became 
one  of  the  first  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  influential 
Trustees.  He  came  to  Chicago  in  1837,  was  alderman  in  1855  and  dty 
treasurer  in  1857.  It  was  said  that  he  selected  the  location  and  drew 
the  plans  for  the  famous  Wigwam  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  in  i860.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
erected  the  building.  He  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  which  is  now  the  Divinity  School  of  the  present  University 
of  Chicago.  A  son  and  grandson  were  later  Trustees  of  the  present 
University.    Dr.  Justin  A.  Smith  was  for  more  than  forty  years  editor 
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of  the  leading  Baptist  paper  of  the  West,  now  The  Standard,  and  during 
the  entire  history  of  the  Old  University  was  one  of  its  most  devoted 
friends.  Charles  Walker,  whose  son  George  C.  Walker  was  lat^  a 
Trustee  of  the  present  University  and  built  Walker  Museum,  was  among 
the  foremost  business  men  of  the  city  and  was  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  first  University.  Mr.  Walker  was  the  first 
shipper  of  hides  (1836)  and  the  first  shipper  of  wheat  (1838)  to  the 
East,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
the  first  Chicago  railroad,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  men  among  the  Trustees  was  James  R.  DooUttle,  who, 
after  serving  ^K^sconsin  for  two  years  as  a  judge  and  twelve  years  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
bar.  There  were  many  other  able  and  well-known  men  among  the 
trustees.  Chief  among  them  was  the  founder  of  the  institution, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  When  Mr.  Douglas  donated  the  site  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago  only  nine  years,  having  made  his  home 
in  the  city  in  1847.  In  1856,  when  he  gave  the  site,  he  was  serving  his 
second  term  as  United  States  senator  from  Illinois.  He  was  again 
elected  senator  three  years  later  after  the  memorable  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  of  1858.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  on  its  organization  in  May,  1857,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  his  death  in  June,  186 1.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Uni- 
versity began  its  history  with  a  notable  group  of  men  among  its 
trustees. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  the  newly  completed  South  Wing  of  the 
ambitious  building  projected,  but  never  finished,  began  in  September, 
1859.  The  students'  rooms  had  been  most  comfortably  furnished  by 
the  women  of  the  dty  and  state.  Though  some  preliminary  work 
had  been  done  the  preceding  year  the  organized  college  work  began  in 
1859.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  to  enter  the 
University  as  a  Freshman  at  that  precise  time.  I  was  admitted 
without  examination,  being  required  only  to  tell  what  preparatory 
work  I  had  done.  My  chum  and  I  had  as  our  room  in  the  dormitory 
Number  i  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  fourth  (top)  floor  of  the  dor- 
mitory. Here  over  the  tops  of  the  oaks  we  had  an  inspiring  outkxdL 
over  the  great  lake.  The  study  was  large,  lighted  by  gas,  and  had 
connected  with  it  two  single  bedrooms.  Students  and  professors  took 
their  meals  together  in  the  basement  dining-room,  which  was  entirely 
above  ground  and  both  light  and  spacious.  The  scale  of  charges  in  the 
University  was  absurdly  low.    Board  was  $2  a  week,  tuition  $50  a 
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year,  and  room  rent  $15  a  year.  There  were  four  classes.  Sophomore, 
Freshman,  higher  Academic,  and  lower  Academic. 

A  law  department  had  been  established  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  in  1859,  so  that  there  were  also  classes  in  law.  A  contri- 
bution of  $5,000  from  Thomas  Hoyne  had  encouraged  the  Trustees  to 
establish  the  department.  Judge  Henry  Booth  was  brought  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  as  head  of  the  school. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  University  was  published  toward  the 
eQd  of  this  first  year,  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  showed  the  faculty  to 
be  as  follows:  Rev.  John  C.  Burroughs,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy;  Albert  H.  Mixer,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  (Professor  Mixer  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  French,  and  German); 
Alonzo  J.  Sawyer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Edwyi  C.  Johnson, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Chesney,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Qiemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Agri- 
culture; Henry  Booth,  A.M.,  Hoyne  Professor  of  International  and 
Constitutional  Law;  James  Sylla,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  the  English  Language 
and  Literature;  Hon.  Digby  V.  Bell,  Professor  of  Commerical  Science; 
William  Tillinghast,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music. 

The  active  faculty  in  the  college  department  consisted  of  the 
president  and  Messrs.  Mixer,  Sawyer,  Johnson,  and  Sylla. 

Dr.  Burroughs  had  been  a  pastor  and  made  no  pretensions  to  exact 
or  extensive  scholarship.  He  was  not  an  inspiring  teacher  and  his 
time  was  much  occupied  with  the  distressing  financial  difficulties 
encountered  in  founding  the  institution.  He  was  a  genial,  pleasant, 
kindly  man,  well  liked  by  the  students.  Professor  Sawyer  was  a 
fine  mathematician  and  an  excellent  drillmaster.  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
Professor  of  Latin,  was  a  gentle,  quiet,  scholarly  man.  He  was  physi- 
cally frail  and  lived  only  a  few  years.  No  doubt  his  lack  of  energetic, 
aggressive  qualities  was  due  to  the  frailty  of  his  body.  He  was  very 
much  of  a  gentleman  and  was  an  excellent  if  not  an  inspiring  teacher. 
Mr.  Sylla  taught  English  and  elocution.  At  that  time  English  occupied 
no  such  place  in  the  college  curriculum  as  it  does  now.  Only  four 
terms  during  the  four  years  were  given  to  studies  in  English  and  rhet- 
oric. I  found  my  ideal  of  a  teacher  and  a  cultivated  gentleman  in 
A.  H.  Mixer,  Professor  of  Greek  and  the  Modem  Languages.  He 
impressed  his  students  with  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  and  inspired 
them  as  students  by  his  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher.  I  admired  him 
greatly  and  have  always  remembered  him  with  gratitude. 
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The  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  first  year,  1859-^, 
was  178,  divided  as  follows: 


Law  Students    . 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Lower  Academics 


48 
8 

12 

31 
89 


With  the  opening  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  newly  completed 
building  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago 
properly  ends.  A  hundred  details  might  be  added,  but  perhaps  they 
would  not  increase  the  interest  or  value  of  the  story.  Great  hopes 
attended  the  q)ening  of  the  new  institution.  The  students  were  proud 
to  be  members  of  the  first  classes  of  what  they  were  confident  would 
become  a  leading  University.  Chicago  rq;arded  it  with  pride  and 
expectation,  and  all  its  friends  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  that  they  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  institution  that  would  grow  with  the  grow- 
ing city  and  become  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO 

FALLEN  IN  THE  WAR 

IT  IS  FOR  US  TO  BE  HERE  DEDICATED  TO 
THE  GREAT  TASK  REKAINING  BEFORE  US — 
THAT  FROM  THESE  HONORED  DEAD  WE  TAKE 
INCREASED  DEVOTION  TO  THAT  CAUSE  FOR 
WHICH  THEY  GAVE  THE  LAST  FULL  MEAS- 
URE OF  DEVOTION — THAT  WE  HERE  HIGHLY 
RESOLVE  THAT  THESE  DEAD  SHALL  NOT 
HAVE  DIED  IN  VAIN,  THAT  THIS  NATION, 
UNDER  GOD,  SHALL  HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH  OF 
FREEDOM,  AND  THAT  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 
SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 


IN  MEMORIAM 


RAYMOND  ARTHXnt  ANDERSON 

zgxa,  19x3, 19x4, 19x5,  Ph.B.  19x5*  19x6 

LESTER  CLEMENT  BARTON 
X906, 1907 

JOHN  KENNETH  BROCK 

X9XX,  X9za,  19x3, 19x4,  Ph3.  X9X4 

CLARENCE  ALEXANDER  BRODDS 
19x4.  Z9Z5. 19x6 

THEODORE  HARVEY  CLARK 
X9X4,  X9X5, 19x6 

HEDLEY  HEBER  COOPER 
Z907,  X908 

EDWARD  RAYMOND.  DsBOTH 
1907,  X908,  X909>  X9XO 


CARL  CONRAD  DITMAR 
X9X7,  X9x8 

BfARTIN  LELAND  DOLLAHAN 
X9X3,  X9X3,  X9X4.  Z9X5.  S3.  X9X5 

JOHN  ARTHXnt  DUGOAN 
X9x6,  X9X7 

ROBERT  HARLAN  FLANSBURG 
X9x6,  X9X7 

HARRY  WILKERSON  FORD 
X900,  X90X,  X9oa,  X903, 1904 

JASPER  JOSEPH  FFRENCH 
X9X4 

BYRON  MALCOLM  GENDREAU 
X9X3,  Z9X4> 1915 
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JOHN  MARION  GOAD 
S9x6,  X917 

WALTER  WOOD  GODDARD,  JR. 
igoQ,  S9II*  X9».  1913 

HAROLD  ERNEST  GOETTLER 

ZQio,  191 1, 19X9*  X9I3»  X9X4.  S.B.  1914 

EL  ROY  DAVID  GOLDING 

19KI,  I9>t.  >9X3»  X9X4.  X9XS*  Pl^<  191$ 

DAVID  BULLOCK  HARRIS 
19x5, 19x6,  X9X7 

PHILIP  WILLIAM  HARTZELL 
19x6,  X9X7.  19x8 

STILLMAN  BINGHAM  JAMIESON,  JR. 
X9X7, 19x8 

ELMER  LEOPOLD  KRAUSE 

X9X5i  X9x6»  X9X7, 19x8,  VhJB.  1918 

LLOYD  ERNEST  LEDUC 

X9XX,  X9xa,  X9X3, 19x4.  S.B.  19x4 

GEORGE  PHELPS  LEGGETT 
X9X5,  X9x6, 19x7 

WARREN  BROWER  LEONARD 

X9XO,  X9XX,  X9xa,  19x3, 19x4,  Ph.B.  X9X4 

JOHN  SIMON  LEWIS,  JR. 
X894.  X895,  X896,  A.B.  X896 

COUNT  DB   ROCHAMBEAU  LOVELLETTE 
X9XX,  X9X3,  X9X3 

THOMAS  CANNON  LYONS 
X9x6,  X9X7 

JOEL  FURNAS  McDAVID 

X9X5,  X9X4,  Ph.B.  X9X4,  X9X5*  19x6,  JJ>.  19x6 

ROWLAND  HAZARD  McLAUGHLIN 
X9X7 

BERNARD  FRANCIS  McMEEL 
19x6,  X9X7 

FRANK  CHARLES  BIARSHALL 

X884.  X885,  x886,  X887,  x888,  D.B.  x888 

HARRY  PAUL  BIARTIN 

X9X5>  X9X4.  X9XS.  X9X7*  SJI.  X9X7 

SEYMOUR  MASON 

19x4,  X9XS,  X9x6,  X9X7 

RICHARD  PERRY  MATTHEWS 

X9xa,  X9X3,  X9X4*  X9XS,  X9X6.  Ph3. 19x6 

WILLIAM  FENDiORE  MERRILL 
Z908,  X909,  X9XO,  X9XX 

GILBERT  COCHRAN  MOSS 
X9X6,  X9X7,  X9x8 

ONA  JEFFERSON  MYERS 

19x1,  X9X3,  X9X3,  Ph3.  X9X3,  Z9X4»  J*D«  X9X4 


EARL  HENRY  NEVILLE 
19x3,  X9X4 

FRANK  JOHN  OLIVER 
X9xd,  X9X7 

HAWLEY  BROWNELL  OLMSTEAD 
X916,  X9X7 

EDWARD  ORR 

X9XS*  X9x6,  X9X7»  PI1.B.  19x7 

ROY  BENNETT  PACE 
Z9XZ,  19x4. 191S 

WALTER  SMITH  POAGUE 

X9X0,  X9XX,  X9xa,  X9X3,  X9X4«  Ph.B.  19x4 

GEORGE  JOSEPH  READ 

X906,  X907,  X908,  X909,  X9XO,  X9XX,  A.B.  19x1 

CHARLES  EDWARD  REISS 
X9Xt.  X9X3,  X9X4.  X9X7.  X9X8 

JOHN  IRVING  ROBERTS 
X9x6,  X9X7 

JOHN  CHESTER  SANDALL 
X9XS*  19x6,  X9X7,  Ph.B.  X9X7 

PHILIP  FRANK  SCHAFFNER 

X9<«.  X904.  X90$,  X906,  X907,  S.B.  X907 

WALTER  BEAUMONT  SCHAFER 
19x3,  X914,  X9XS,  X9x6, 19x7 

LAURENS  CORNING  SHULL 

X9xa,  X9X3, 19x4, 19x5,  X9x6,  S.B.  X9X6 

HARRY  HENRY  STRAUCH 

X9X3,  X9X4,  X9X5,  X9x6,  S.B.  X9x6 

CEDRIC  BARTON  STROHM 

X9X3.  X9X4.  X9X5»  X9X6,  X9X7.  S.B.  X9X7 

AUGUST  LEO  SUNDVALL 
X9XS.  X9x6,  X9X7 

CHARLES  OLIVER  TAYLOR.  JR. 
X9X3.  X9X4 

GLENN  IRVING  TENNEY 

X9XS,  X9x6,  X9X7 

PRESTON  EDDY  TUPPER 
X9x6 

ORVILLE  CHASE  WEtMORE 
X9X3*  19x4,  X9X5 

WILLIAM  JEWELL  WHYTE 
X9XS,  X9x6,  X9X7 

CHARLES  HENRY  WILBER 

X900,  X90X,  X9M.  X903.  X904.  X90S.  Ph.B.  Z90S» 
X906,  X907,  J.D.  X907 

HOWARD  WOODHEAD 

X896,  X897,  X898,  X900,  A.B.  X90X,  X903,  X9QS, 
Z904,  X905.  X906,  X907.  Ph.D.  X909 
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PAUL  CODY  BENTLEY  ALEXANDER  AGNEW  McCORMICK.  JR. 

Harvftid  Uaivcntty  Yak  Univenity 

PAUL  GREENWOOD  COX  ROWLAND  HAZARD  McLAUGHUN 

Blown  Umvemty 

THOMAS  EDWARD  NALY  HEFTERAN  WALTER  SIOTH  POAGUE 

Univenity  of  Wisoooam  The  Univenity  of  Chicago 

FRYAR  PATRICK  HUTCHINSON  WELLBORN  SAXON  PRIDDY 

SONS  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

ROBERT  MORSS  LOVETT,  JR.  HARRISON  FOSTER 

KENNETH  MacLEISH  ROWLAND  HAZARD  McLAUGHUN 

The  year  of  reaidenoe  at  the  Unhrenity  b  indicated  by  the  date  after  each  name.  The  date  of  re- 
ceiving a  degree  is  also  indicated.  This  list  is  doubtless  incoini>lete.  Corrections  and  additions  may 
be  sent  to  the  Ofltoe  of  the  President. 

A  service  was  held  Sunday,  May  18,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  Frank 
Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  in  memory  of  members  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  fallen  in  the  war.  At  the  north  end  of  the  gymnasium  large 
American  flags  were  draped  about  the  University  coat-of-arms.  From 
the  railing  of  the  running  track  depended  service  flags  of  the  fraternities, 
many  of  them  bearing  gold  stars.  As  the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  the 
music  gripped  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  it  seemed  to  some  a  pity  that 
the  services  could  not  have  been  held  in  the  beautiful  new  chapel.  One 
deeply  moved  remarked,  however,  that  the  beautiful  chapel  would  not 
afford  a  setting  more  instinct  with  significance  than  the  gymnasium 
where  so  many  soldiers  had  been  made  physically  fit  for  their  great 
service. 

Promptly  at  four  o'clock  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
acting  chaplain  of  the  University,  Reverend  Theodore  Gerald  Soares, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  then  made  a  statement 
regarding  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  University  in  the  war, 
concluding  with  a  request  that  the  audience,  after  the  University  custom, 
rise  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Pleyel's  Hymn  was  rung  on  the  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  Chimes.  Then  Verdi's  Requiem  was  simg  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  Apollo  Musical  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Harrison 
M.  Wild.  The  entire  Chicago  Sjonphony  Orchestra  assisted.  The 
soloists  were  as  follows:  Soprano,  Monica  Graham  Stults;  Contralto, 
Louise  Harrison  Slade;  Tenor,  Robert  Lauren  Quait;  Bass,  Arthur 
Middleton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Requiem  the  Apollo  Club  sang 
Handel's  "  HaUelujah  Chorus. " 


HIRAM  WASHINGTON  THOMAS,  D.D. 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Chicago  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  city  wholly  given  to 
business,  absorbed  in  material  things,  and  quite  destitute  of  interest  in 
spiritual  ideals.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  quite 
unquestionable  one,  that  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  nineteenth 
century  formed  a  period  of  widespread  and  profound  interest  in  that 
dty  in  the  central  and  fundamental  questions  of  Qiristian  theology. 
The  character  of  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  sin,  penalty, 
forgiveness,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  were  subjects  much  in  men's 
thoughts  and  were  common  topics  of  conversation.  This  unusual 
interest  in  religion  had  its  origin  in  the  experiences  of  two  prominent 
clergymen.  Professor  David  Swing  and  Dr.  Hiram  W.  Thomas.  Pro- 
fessor Swing  was  a  Presbyterian  and  Dr.  Thomas  a  Methodist.  They 
passed  through  almost  identical  experiences,  Professor  Swing  in  the 
middle  seventies  and  Dr.  Thomas  a  few  years  later.  The  public  interest 
aroused  in  the  career  of  the  first  was  deepened  and  proloi^^ed  by  that  of 
the  second,  with  whom  this  sketch  has  to  do. 

His  parents,  Joseph  and  Margaret  (McDonald)  Thomas  named 
him  at  his  birth  Hiram  Washington.  He  had  three  brothers  and  two 
younger  sisters.  His  father  was  of  German- Welsh  descait  and  in  religion 
a  Quaker,  while  the  mother  was  of  Scotch-English  blood  and  a  Methodist. 
He.  was  bom  April  29, 1832,  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains in  Hampshire  County,  which  is  near  the  northeastern  comer  of 
what  is  now  West  Virginia.  When  he  was  a  year  old  the  family  moved 
fifty  miles  west  to  Preston  County,  where  he  grew  up  as  a  burner's  boy. 
His  early  school  advantages  were  slight,  but  the  hard  work  of  the  farm 
was  lightened  by  occasional  terms  in  the  district  schooL  The  region  in 
which  he  spent  his  boyhood  was  a  paradise  for  sportsmen,  and  young 
Thomas  embraced  its  opportunities  with  such  ardor  that  he  early  became 
an  expert  horseman  and  a  crack  shot.  The  family  was  poor  and  the  life 
primitive.  The  boy,  ''in  the  summer  plaited  his  own  hats  with  rye 
straw  that  grew  on  his  father's  bum,  and  in  the  winter  made  his  caps 
of  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals  he  captured  in  the  chase."  A  story  he 
told  in  a  sermon  fifty  years  later  reveals  the  conditions  under  which  his 
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boyhood  was  spent.  It  told  of  himself,  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
barefooted  and  clad  in  a  cotton  shirt  and  very  cheap  homemade  trousers. 
One  summer  day  his  father,  returning  from  town,  brought  him  a  ten-cent 
straw  hat  Hastening  out  of  the  house  with  this  prized  possession,  he 
climbed  the  rail  fence  and  sitting  on  the  top  examined  and  admired 
and  exulted  in  his  new  hat.  Looking  over  the  unfertile  acres  of  the  hill 
farm  and  at  the  log  house  he  said  to  himself,  "How  rich  our  family  is. 
What  a  fine  house  we  have.  What  a  splendid  farm  we  have,  and  what 
good  horses  and  nice  stock.  We  have  everything  we  need.  And  now 
my  father  has  brought  me  this  new  chip  hat  from  the  store,  so  much  finer 
than  I  could  make  for  myself,  so  much  more  stylish  and  elegant.  I  am 
a  very  fortunate  boy.  I  can't  think  of  another  thing  I  want"  He  was 
a  contented  and  happy  boy,  and  if  he  lacked  anything  he  was  fortunate 
enough  not  to  know  it 

From  his  youth  up  he  was  physically  frail,  and  no  doubt  it  was  to  his 
early  life  in  the  open  and  to  the  tonic  air  of  the  West  Virginia  hills  that 
he  owed  such  health  as  enabled  him  to  meet  the  sorrows  and  labors  of  his 
later  life. 

He  reached  the  age  of  eij^teen  before  he  made  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion and  joined  the  Methodist  church.  It  is  oirious,  therefore,  to  hear 
him  say,  "  I  always  had  the  conviction,  without  being  able  to  explain  its 
cause,  that  I  should  some  day  be  a  minister,  if  I  lived.  I  was  rather 
laughed  at  for  the  idea  among  my  companions  and  in  my  family,  but  I 
could  not  shake  it  ofif.    I  am  certain  that  it  resulted  in  my  being  one.'' 

Very  soon  after  his  conversion,  with  little  education  and  without  any 
preparatory  theological  training,  he  began,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to 
preach.  His  drawings  toward  the  Christian  life  had  begun  several  years 
before  this  time,  but  he  3delded  to  them  and  made  his  way  slowly. 
He  says,  "I  had  a  hard  struggle  of  it:  it  was  a  weary  way  finding  the 
light;  it  wais  plod  and  plead  and  pray."  This  spiritual  struggle  had  been 
attended  by  an  intellectual  quickening.  It  created  in  him  such  a  desire 
for  a  better  education  that  he  left  home  and  found  his  way  on  foot 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  Hardy  County,  southeast  of  Preston,  where  he 
found  a  little  village  academy  and  supported  himself  by  working  morn- 
ings and  evenings  through  a  winter's  study.  His  conversion  and  dedsion 
to  devote  his  life  to  preaching  greatly  increased  this  desire  for  a  better 
education.  FuU  of  evangelistic  zeal,  he  began  to  preach  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  with  such  promise  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association, 
an  organization  of  German  Methodists.    He  preached  and  studied 
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at  the  same  time.    For  two  years,  from  1850  to  1852,  he  took  private 

instruction  under  a  Dr.  McKesson,  of  his  neighborhood,  who  was  a 

prominent  German  Methodist  minister.    Later  he  attended  for  a  sin^ 

term  an  academy  at  Cooperstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  still  later  studied 

for  a  short  time  in  the  ''Seminary"  at  Berlin,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 

his  home  and  across  the  Pennsylvania  line.    During  this  period  of 

four  or  five  years  he  continued  to  jN-each,  for  two  or  three  years  being 

assigned  a  ''circuit"  by  the  Conference  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  year. 

We  get  one  interesting  glimpse  of  the  young  preacher  of  those  early 

years.    He  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  applied  for  a  license  to 

preach.    The  presiding  elder  of  his  district  was  a  very  able  and  eloquent 

man.  Rev.  Uriah  Eberhart,  a  brother  of  Professor  J.  F.  Eberhart, 

who  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  for  many  years,  one  of  the  early 

teachers  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  life-long  friend.    The  presiding  elder 

makes  the  following  statement: 

I  was  holding  a  quAiteriy  meeting  in  Virginia  in  185  a,  when  there  came  in  a  young 
man  of  slender  build,  long  red  hair,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  homemade  clothes,  dyed  with 
butternut  bark.  A  brother  near  said,  "That  is  ffiram  Thomas.  His  case  is  coming 
up  for  license  to  preach."  "Well,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  have  to  hear  him  try  before  I 
could  ugn  a  license  for  so  unpromising  a  youth."  I  heard  him  that  ni(^t,  at  my 
request.  Long  before  he  was  through,  my  doubts  disappeared,  and  he  got  his  license 
and  a  God-speed. 

On  the  advice  of  the  presiding  elder  the  young  man  went  to  the 
Berlin  Seminary,  which  was  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  F.  Eberhart,  who 
says: 

I  will  never  foiget  his  ai^)earance  as  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  mounted  on  a  bay 
horse,  with  saddle  bags,  l<mg  overcoat,  leggings  and  boots  coming  nearly  up  to  hb 
knees,  such  as  were  worn  in  that  day,  and  a  bundle  roll  strai^)ed  on  bdiind  the  saddle. 
Such  was  the  full  outfit  for  circuit  preachers  of  that  age. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  as  to  what  studies  he  wanted  to  pursue  he  said  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  he  wanted  to  learn  Greek  so  as  to  be 

able  to  read  the  Testament  in  the  original His  face  was  serious  and  looked  a 

representative  of  the  solemn,  sincere  and  strenuous  Christianity  of  that  day 

When  he  got  into  the  school  his  solemnity  seemed  to  change.  He  was  all  attention  and 
sparkling  and  bri^t  in  his  nature.  He  was  more  intelligent  and  cultured  than  the 
ordinary  students  and,  bdng  attentive,  took  in  every  thought  and  fact  of  his  recitations 
with  great  avidity.  He  enjoyed  natural  philosophy,  metaphysks,  mathematics,  and 
mastered  the  Greek  verb  "to  be"  with  all  its  many  irregularities,  in  its  various  voices, 
moods  and  tenses,  in  less  time  than  I  ever  knew  any  student  to  accomplish  that  feat 
of  arbitrary  memory.  No  one  ever  enjoyed  his  studies  more  and  no  student  was  ever 
more  satisfactory  to  his  teacher. 

After  he  left  school  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sugar  Creek  drcuit 
near  Franklin,  Pennsylvania.    It  was  while  he  was  riding  this  ''circuit " 
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that  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  came  to  him.  He  was  holding  a  series 
of  evangelistic  meetings  in  Mercer,  one  of  the  extreme  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  when  one  evening  a  hilarious  company  of  young  people 
came  in  and  out  of  pure  mischief  nearly  broke  up  the  service.  The 
leading  spirit  in  the  mischief  was  a  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  Miss 
Emeline  C.  Merrick.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
well-to-do  families  in  the  village.  The  meetings  continued.  She  went 
again,  became  interested,  and  was  soon  numbered  among  the  converts. 
The  young  minister  found  the  girl  who  had  nearly  broken  up  his  meeting 
so  attractive  that  he  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  who  had  first 
gone  to  his  meetings  to  mock  and  then  had  remained  to  pray  ended  by 
giving  her  heart  to  him  and  promising  him  her  hand.  Bom  in  Pleasant- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  August  31,  1832,  she  had  received  her  education  at 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  where  the  family  had  lived  for  some  years.  Her 
father  died  suddenly  while  on  a  journey  through  Illinois  sometime 
between  1845  and  1850,  and  the  family  later  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  daughter  had  meantime  received  a  good  education,  which  she  sup- 
plemented by  wide  reading.  She  was  very  attractive,  with  a  warm, 
simny  disposition,  and  at  the  same  time  she  had  a  practical,  executive 
mind  and  great  force  of  character.  Her  forbears  were  from  New 
England,  and  she  inherited  their  practical  characteristics.  She  was 
thus  ideally  fitted  to  be  the  wife  and  helpmeet  of  the  somewhat  dreamy, 
reflective,  unambitious  young  preacher  she  was  to  marry.  Dr.  Thomas 
f uUy  appreciated  the  part  she  had  played  in  his  life  in  the  way  of  stimulus 
and  driving  power  when  he  said  of  her  after  her  death,  ^'But  for  her  I 
should  still  be  riding  the  circuit  in  little  western  towns." 

They  were  married  near  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  March  19,  1855, 
when  she  was  twenty-two  years  old  and  he  not  quite  twenty-three.  TTie 
railroads  had  reached  Chicago  three  years  before.  They  had  crossed 
Illinois  and  entered  Iowa.  The  great  West  lay  open,  inviting  settlement. 
The  rich  soil  of  the  prairies  called  irresistibly  to  the  dwellers  among  the 
hills  and  mountains  of  the  East.  All  the  Atlantic  states  felt  the  lure  of 
the  new  world  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Men  by  the  hundred 
thousand  tiuned  their  possessions  into  money  and  settled  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Every  year  an  army  of  new  settlers  invaded  those  states.  The 
father  of  young  Thomas,  with  his  family,  joined  the  army  of  1854  and 
went  far  toward  the  border  line  of  settlements  in  southeastern  Iowa. 
He  was  an  abolitionist  and  uncomfortable  in  a  slave  state. 

More  than  fifty  years  later  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  visited  the  old 
West  Virginia  place,  which  appears  to  have  been  still  known  as  the 
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^TlKHnas  farm.''  It  cominised  400  acres,  and  ^en  the  Doctor,  trom 
an  elevation  commanding  a  wide  view,  pointed  out  to  his  wife  the  farm 
with  its  slaty,  stony  soil  he  assured  her  that  for  agricultural  purposes 
it  was  not  worth  two  cents  an  acre.  This  was  probably  a  pessimistic 
view,  as  his  father  had  sold  it  for  $10  an  acre.  A  sh<Mt  time  before  this 
visit  it  had  again  been  sold  for  the  same  price.  Then  came  a  change. 
The  stony  soil  was  discovered  to  be  so  rich  in  ^ass  sand  that  ^ass  was 
being  manufactured.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  surface  was  found  to 
be  underlaid  with  coal.  The  new  proprietor  had  given  up  farming. 
The  old  homestead  had  been  torn  down,  and  a  new  and  modem  house 
had  taken  its  place.  The  products  of  the  old  farm  were  no  longer  the 
meager  and  hard-won  crops  oi  hay  and  grain  and  potatoes  of  former 
years  but  rich  royalties  on  the  output  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  produc- 
tion of  glass.  If  the  boy  on  the  rail  fence  had  only  known,  how  right  he 
would  have  been  when  he  said,  ''How  rich  our  funily  is." 

Was  it  sympathy  with  his  father  on  the  slavery  question  or  his 
mother's  letters  telling  him  of  the  need  of  preachers  in  that  new  land 
that  moved  the  son  to  follow  the  famfly  to  the  little  Iowa  hamlet  of 
Pilotburg,  sixty  miles  west  of  Davenport  ?  However  that  may  be,  he 
joined  them  with  his  wife  in  their  far  western  home  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
But  his  purpose  of  entering  at  once  on  the  work  of  preaching  in  the 
new  settlements  was  temporarily  shattered  by  a  severe,  protracted,  and 
well-nigh  fatal  illness.  The  change  of  climate  from  his  native  mountains 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  too  great  a  shock  for  his  fragile  body, 
and  he  "was  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  death  by  a  si^e  of  congestive 
chills  and  fever."  The  physicians  gave  him  up,  the  community  awaited 
his  funeral,  but  he  began  suddenly  and  rapidly  to  improve,  and  the  whole 
country  round  about  was,  as  he  said,  greatly  ezdted  over  what  seemed  a 
miraculous  recovery.  But  many  months  passed  before  he  was  able  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

He  did  not  find  German  Methodists  organized  in  the  West,  and  in 
1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  entered  on  his  work  as  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  his 
full  connection  with  the  Conference  dating  from  1858.  The  capabilities 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  began  at  once  to  appear.  Referring  forty  years  later 
to  those  early  experiences  Dr.  Thomas  said,  "We  had  the  experience  of 
itineracy  in  a  new  country,  not  only  its  romance,  but  its  hardships. 
My  salary  was  $300  a  year  for  the  first  three  years  and  the  next  year  $400. 
But  we  were  happy.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  a  fine  economist.  It  seemed  to 
be  as  easy  to  be  six  weeks  ahead  as  six  weeks  behind;  we  ¥rere  never  in 
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debt,  and  only  once  were  we  without  money  in  the  house,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  hours."  Mrs.  Thomas  early  recognized  her  husband's 
unusual  powers.  She  did  this  before  he  was  himself  conscious  of  them. 
Frail  in  body,  naturally  a  student,  an  omnivorous  reader,  he  might  have 
3delded  to  his  love  for  a  quiet,  sedentary  life  had  he  not  felt  the  spur  of  her 
vigorous  personality.  She  was  ambitious  for  him  if  he  was  not  for  him- 
self, and  he  said  after  her  death,  ''One  could  hardly  do  less  than  his  best 
under  the  pressure  of  such  an  intense  life." 

He  therefore  did  his  best  and  began  to  be  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  circuit.  But  there  are  almost  no  records  of  his  Iowa  ministry.  He 
kept  no  diary  and  wrote  no  account  of  his  life.  In  a  sermon  on  the 
atonement  delivered  in  the  late  seventies  of  the  last  century  he  said, 
''The  world  will  never  be  troubled  with  a  journal  of  my  poor  life;  for 
I  am  writing  none.  Only  the  date  of  my  birth  and  the  day — the  coronal 
day — of  my  marriage,  have  I  conmiitted  to  paper,  save  this:  that  a  few 
points  in  my  religious  experiences  so  impressed  me  that  I  wrote  them 
down."  We  have  therefore  no  authentic  record  of  his  life  and  work  in 
Iowa.  We  know  only  two  or  three  facts.  We  know  that  while  prose- 
cuting his  work  he  sought  the  help  of  two  strong  men  to  assist  him  in 
and  direct  his  private  studies.  These  were  Dr.  Charles  Elliott  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Spaulding,  successive  presidents  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. This  is  only  an  indication  of  how  essentially  scholarly  the 
young  preacher  was.  He  continued  to  be  a  most  earnest  student  all  his 
life.  One  has  only  to  read  his  sermons  to  learn  how  broad  his  reading 
had  been,  how  completely  he  had  mastered  what  he  had  read,  and  how 
profoundly  and  independently  he  had  thought  on  the  great  themes  of 
philosophy  and  science  and  theology.  Though  his  early  educational 
advantages  had  been  few  he  became  an  unusually  well-educated  man. 
And  he  was  no  ordinary  student,  who  held  himself  to  his  task  by  force 
of  will.  He  literally  pursued  knowledge.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
power  of  concentration.  The  subject  of  his  study  absorbed  him  so 
wholly  that  he  was  perfectly  oblivious  of  what  was  taking  place  about 
him.  No  noise  disturbed  him.  No  interruption  attracted  attention  for 
more  than  an  instant,  and  his  wife  was  sometimes  compelled  to  resort 
to  extreme  measures  when  her  necessities  required  his  assistance. 
Whether  the  following  story  is  apocryphal  or  not  I  do  not  know.  It 
is  declared  to  be  a  true  tale,  and  its  date  is  somewhere  in  this  early  Iowa 
period: 

Mn.  Thomas  was  doing  her  own  house  work,  and — e]q)ecting  company  for 
dhmei^— had  put  bread  in  the  oven,  when  the  fire  went  out  for  lack  of  fuel.    She  had 
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asked  Mr.  Tbomas,  who  was  intently  studying  near  by,  to  go  at  once  and  cut  some 
wood.  He  paid  no  attention  to  her  request,  and  she  spoke  again  and  several  times 
tried  to  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  the  bread  would  be  spoiled  if  there  was  not  a 
fire  immediately.  Still  he  paid  no  attention,  until,  as  a  last  resort,  she  took  the 
remaining  coals  on  a  shovel,  iM^d,  stepping  bdund  him,  held  them  dose  to  the  cane 
bottom  chair  on  which  he  was  sitting.  The  chair  soon  ignited  and  the  flames  made 
it  uncomfortably  hot  He  then  "  raised  "  rather  briskly  for  him,  but  still  delibeiatdy, 
and  asked  good  naturedly, "  Emma,  what  was  it  that  you  wanted  ?  " 

It  was  with  this  absorbing  interest  that  he  studied  natural  science  in 
his  early  ministry  when  receiving  a  salary,  in  obscure  charges,  of  from 
$300  to  $600  a  year,  and  he  continued  throughout  life  to  follow  the 
marvelous  developments  of  science  with  the  same  devotion. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Elliott  and  Dr.  Spaulding  introduced  him  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  Unlike  most  of  us  he  loved  it  and  pursued  it  with  eager 
interest  He  had  the  philosc^hic  spirit,  and  when  he  stei^)ed  into  the 
realm  of  philosophy  one  can  imagine  him  recognizing  his  own  country 
and  saying  with  Rob  Roy,  ''My  foot  is  on  my  native  heath,"  and  there 
thenceforth  he  dwelt.  Philosophy  remained  his  favorite  study.  With 
the  same  intense  interest,  indeed,  he  pursued  the  study  of  history,  but 
it  was  as  a  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  Where  the  pessimistic 
and  C3mical  Henry  Adams  found  only  chaos  in  history  Dr.  Thomas 
discovered  "Unity,  Continuity,  Purpose,  Order,  Law,  Truth,  the  Uni- 
verse, God."  Philosophy  remained  a  life-long  pursuit  Of  course 
theology  did  also,  and  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  history  of 
theological  thought.  But  philosophy,  ''the  application  of  reason  to  its 
legitimate  objects,"  ruled  his  thinking  in  all  departments  of  study  and 
reacted  powerfully  on  his  preaching  all  his  life. 

Few  young  ministers  give  themselves  to  such  a  wide  range  of  reading 
and  study  or  become  absorbed  in  it.  Yoimg  Thomas  was  accustomed 
to  study  far  into  the  night.  As  a  result  he  slept  in  the  morning  until 
roused  by  his  wife.  "On  the  morning  after  the  celebration  of  his  silver 
wedding,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  his  wife  waked  him  early,  with  the  words, 
'Come,  Hiram,  it  is  time  to  get  up,'  when  he  sleepily  replied,  'Enmia, 
that's  the  first  thing  you  said  to  me,  just  twenty-five  years  ago  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  have  been  hearing  it  ever  since.'"  There  is  a  verisimilitude 
about  this  story  that  commends  it.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his 
wife  not  only  encouraged  him  in  these  studies  and,  perhaps,  incited  him 
to  them,  but  that  she  was  also  a  student.  From  a  child  she  had  been  a 
great  reader.  Her  husband  said  of  her, "  In  the  lines  of  history  and  Utera- 
ture  she  was  remarkably  proficient,  and  in  many  things  she  was  con- 
sidered a  critic."  Thus  intellectually  husband  and  wife  progressed 
together. 
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The  twdve  years  of  ministry  in  Iowa  are  illuminated  by  one  other 
ray  of  light  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Thomas  preached  in  1895.  This  was 
a  sermon,  "In  Memory  of  Our  Dead/'  delivered  in  the  People's  Church. 
He  refers  at  length  to  Judge  Boyles,  saying  among  other  things: 

I  first  met  Judge  Boyles  when  pastor  of  the  Methodist  diuich  at  Fort  Madison^ 
Iowa,  in  1S58.  There  was  no  parsonage,  the  church  was  run  down,  we  Hved  in  thiee 
little  nxHns,  paid  our  rent,  did  our  own  woik.  I  got  $400  a  year  and  it  was  hard  work 
to  get  that.  The  first  we  heard  of  Judge  Boyles  was  a  ten-dollar  bill  he  sent  us;  and 
to  hdp  the  church  along  we  reported  it  on  the  salary.  His  family  then  attended  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  but  they  came  over  to  hear  me  and  he  encouraged  me  by 
remarking  that  ''if  that  man's  legs  hold  out,  that  head  might  be  heard  from/' 

Fort  Madison  was  the  young  preacher's  second  appointment  in 
Iowa.  The  fijrst  at  Marshall,  where  the  son,  Dr.  Homer  M.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  Chicago  physician,  was  bom  in  the  simimer  of  1858, 
had  ended.  There  he  had  received  a  salary  of  $300.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  that  he  was  {^pointed  to  Fort  Madison  with  a 
salary  of  $400.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  is  the  most  interest- 
ing &ct  of  the  year  beginning  in  autumn  of  1858 — the  promising 
young  preacher,  twenty-six  years  old,  giving  a  year's  service  for  this 
meager  pay;  this  exceptional  family  of  three  living  in  three  rooms; 
the  gifted  wife  and  mother  doing  her  own  housework  and  making  her 
home  a  social  center  in  the  village;  or  the  fact  that  she  did  this  on  that 
meager  salary  and  not  only  did  not  allow  her  less  careful  husband  to 
get  in  debt  but  managed  to  have  money  always  in  the  house  and  to  keep 
six  weeks  ahead  of  the  expenses.  Perhaps  as  interesting  as  any  was  the 
action  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  turning  in  to  the  church  treasury  for 
application  on  his  salary  a  large  ten-dollar  bill  sent,  not  to  the  church, 
but  to  him  personally  by  a  stranger. 

The  man's  legs  held  out  and  his  head  began  to  be  heard  from.  The 
church  prospered,  and  after  the  first  year  at  Fort  Madison  salaries  of 
$400  became  things  of  the  past.  In  those  years  the  Methodist  itinerancy 
was  a  two-year  term.  At  the  end  of  his  term  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  state  penitentiary,  which  was  located  at  Fort  Madison, 
so  that  his  residence  in  that  place  was  prolonged  to  four  years.  His 
reputation,  however,  was  growing.  Churches  were  asking  for  his 
services,  and  in  1863  he  was  assigned  to  the  church  at  Washington. 
Mount  Pleasant  next  secured  him,  and  his  last  pastorate  in  low^  was  in 
Burlington.  Meantime  he  was  becoming  every  year  more  widely  known. 
The  churches  he  served  prosp>ered.  The  congregations  increased,  the 
membership  grew,  and  his  fame  as  a  preacher  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
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It  reached  Chicago,  and  m  1869  the  Park  Avenue  Methodist  Churdi 
of  that  city  succeeded  in  securing  his  transfer  bom  Iowa  and  his  appoint* 
ment  to  its  pulpit.  His  old  teacher  J.  F.  Ebo^iart  was  chiefly  reqransible 
for  bringing  him  to  Chicago.    He  writes: 

In  1869  he  rDr.  Thomas]  attended  the  General  Conferenoe  in  Ghkago.  I  enter- 
tained him  at  my  house About  that  time  I  met  a  leadfaig  lawyer  iiQni  Boiling- 
ton,  Iowa,  who  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  in  the  morning  Dr.  Thomas  had 
the  largest  audiencx  in  Burlington,  and  in  the  evening  he  had  all  the  peofde. 

Very  shortly  thereafter  I  invited  Dr.  Thomas  to  make  me  a  visit  and  sent  him 
transportation.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Park  Avenue 
Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Bayliss  was  then  our  minister.  I  told  Dr.  Baylias  that  I  had 
a  country  minister  visiting  me,  and  I  thou^t  he  woukipreadi  for  him  if  invited.  .  .  .  . 
He  looked  quizzically  at  me  and  said,  ''I  wiU  invite  anyone  you  recommaxL" 

The  official  members  of  the  church  8i»ead  the  news,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the 
audience  was  laiger  than  usual The  evening  audience  packed  the  house. 

Next  morning  Dr.  Bayliss  called  at  my  house  before  Dr.  Thomas  was  out,  and  I 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  "country  preacher."  He  said,  "There  are  few  men 
living  who  can  preach  such  sennons  as  he  preached." 

The  official  board  at  once  made  an  application  to  have  him  transferred. 

When  he  settled  in  Qiicago  he  had  been  preaching  about  eighteen 
years.  He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  and  had  become  a  master* 
workman.  He  had  supplemented  the  defects  of  his  early  education  by 
wide  reading  and  earnest  study  until  there  were  few  more  scholarly  men 
in  the  Methodist  ministry.  There  were  almost  none  who  possessed 
an  equal  acquaintance  with  science  and  philosofAy.  He  had  devdoped 
into  a  preacher  of  very  uncommon  attractiveness  and  power.  And  he 
was  still  a  young  man,  being  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  went 
£rom  a  small  town  to  what,  even  then,  was  considered  a  great  dty.  It 
was  a  deserved  recognition  when  in  1870  the  Indiana  Asbury  University 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1869-70  Chicago  was  a  dty  of  about  300,000  people.  Its  popu- 
lation was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  every  year.  It  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  and  ministers  not  unnaturally  fdt  that  a 
Chicago  pulpit  opened  opportunities  of  influence  and  usefulness  that 
could  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  West.  To  be  called  to  Chicago  was  a 
recognition  of  ability  and  promise.  To  be  appointed  to  Chicago  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  church  was  a  similar  recognition. 

The  Park  Avenue  Church,  to  which  Dr.  Thomas  was  called  by  the 
people  and  appointed  by  the  bishop,  was  located  on  the  comer  of  Park 
Avenue  and  Robey  Street,  which  at  that  time  was  far  out  in  what  is  known 
as  the  West  Division  of  Chicago.    It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
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of  families  belonging  to  the  middle  dass.  It  had  a  membership  in  1870 
of  298.  This  increased  during  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Thomas  to  368. 
The  great  Chicago  fire  of  October,  1871,  did  not  reach  within  two  miles 
of  the  Park  Avenue  Church,  but  many  of  its  members  lost  their  property, 
and  the  pastor  surrendered  $500  of  his  $3,000  salary  to  Ughten  the 
burdens  of  his  people. 

In  1872  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed  to  the  Clark  Street,  or  First, 
Church,  which  held  its  services  in  the  well-known  Methodist  Church 
Block  on  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Washington  streets.  The  building 
was  in  the  very  center  of  the  path  of  the  great  fire  of  1871  and  was  of 
course  utterly  destroyed.  The  Church  Block,  as  the  Methodists  called 
it,  was  a  block  of  stores  and  business  offices,  with  an  audience  room, 
classrooms,  and  Sunday-school  rooms  reserved  for  a  free  church.  Here 
a  church  was  conducted,  $1,000  a  year  from  the  income  of  the  business 
block  being  annually  appropriated  to  help  pay  its  current  expenses.  All 
the  rest  of  the  income  was  devoted  to  aiding  feeble  societies  in  erecting 
houses  of  worship.  Several  thousand  dollars  a  year  were  being  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  when  the  fire  came  and  destroyed  the  building.  The 
site  being  in  the  midst  of  the  business  quarter  it  was  at  once  rebuilt  in 
more  substantial  form  than  before.  The  new  block  was  a  "four-story 
building  containing  ten  basements,  eight  stores,  a  pastor's  study,  lecture- 
rooms,  parlors,  and  a  large  auditorium."  It  was  intended  to  constitute 
a  perpetual  endowment  of  Methodist  missionary  and  extension  work  in 
Chicago. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Thomas  took  charge  of  the  church  it  was  entering  the 
newly  erected  block  and  gave  him  an  ideal  field  for  his  peculiar  gifts. 
It  was  central,  in  the  business  district  indeed,  and  far  from  any  residence 
quarter,  but  at  the  point  where  all  lines  of  transportation  came  together, 
equally  accessible  from  the  North,  South  and  West  sides  of  the  dty, 
as  well  as  near  the  great  hotels,  thus  inviting  the  mass  of  strangers  always 
in  the  city.  It  was  an  attraction  to  many  that  the  new  pastor's  views 
were  spoken  of  as  under  suspicion  by  the  rigidly  orthodox,  and  he  was 
soon  preaching  to  large  congregations. 

Soon  after  he  took  charge  of  the  Clark  Street  Church  his  interest  in 
philosophy  resulted  in  the  organization  in  October,  1873,  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Church  Block.  This 
Society  was  composed  of  men  and  women  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  philosophy,  social  science,  natural  science  in  its  broader 
aspects,  history,  and  moral  philosophy.    The  members  were  of  widely 
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divergent  views.  The  meetings  were  ixpoi  and  the  discussions  frank  and 
free.  The  Society  quickly  reached  a  membership  of  neariy  three  hun- 
dred. Dr.  Thomas  was  its  second  president,  and  for  a  time  it  was  not 
only  prosperous  but  received  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  too  mudi 
indeed  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  pastor  of  the  Clark  Street  Church. 
Occasionally  public  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
in  the  auditoriimi  of  the  Church  Block. 

It  so  happened  that  two  such  lectures  were  delivered  by  two  scnne- 
what  prominent  skeptics,  Gerald  Massey  and  Judge  Henry  Booth. 
''This  was  thought  to  be  a  great  outrage  on  Christianity — ^infidel  lec- 
tures from  a  Methodist  pulpit — and  Dr.  Thomas  was  held  reqwnsible 
for  it." 

Of  course  he  was  in  no  way  reqwnsible,  as  it  was  understood  that  all 
shades  of  views  were  held  in  the  Society,  and  no  one  was  responsible  for 
the  utterances  of  any  speaker  ezcq>t  the  speaker  himself.  The  breeze 
against  the  pastor  blew  over,  but  the  incident  awakened  in  some  minds 
and  deepened  in  others  grave  suspicions  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  Two 
parties  began  to  appear  in  the  Rock  River  Conference,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  These  parties  might  be  called  the  conservatives  and  liberals. 
The  conservatives  insisted  that  their  preachers  must  adhere  strictly  to 
the  Methodist  Standards  of  Doctrine  and  Articles  of  Faith.  The  liberals 
held  that  theology  was  a  progressive  science,  that  Methodism  was  organ- 
ized on  a  liberal  basis,  and  that  the  pastors  must,  within  somewhat 
broad  limits,  have  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly a  third  party  composed  of  those  who  believed  in  liberty  and  progress 
but  hated  trouble,  deprecated  theological  strife,  and  hoped  to  achieve 
progress  without  sacrificing  peace. 

A  number  of  incidents  occurred  during  the  three  years  of  the  Clark 
Street  pastorate  which  awakened  criticism,  but  none  of  them  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  imperil  the  pastor's  position  in  the  church.  He 
remained  in  good  standing  in  the  Conference,  but  the  bishop  thought  it 
best  to  remove  him  from  Chicago  to  a  less  conspicuous  post,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  where  the  salary  was  little  more  than  half  of  what  he 
had  been  receiving.  The  Centenary  Church,  the  largest  Methodist 
church  in  Chicago,  paying  a  salary  of  $4,000,  double  that  paid  in  Aurora, 
had  made  strenuous  eflForts  to  secure  him,  but  the  authorities  stood  firm 
and  sent  him  to  Aurora.  For  many  years  his  home  in  Chicago  was  at 
S3S  West  Monroe  Street    It  was  convenient  to  the  Centenary  Church, 
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and  that  church  wanted  him,  but  Methodist  discipline  required  obedi- 
ence,  and  the  man  under  authority  obeyed,  packed  up  his  goods,  and 
moved  to  Aurora. 

His  stay  in  that  dty  was  limited  to  two  years,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  periods  of  his  ministry.  He  found  the  church  with  296 
members  and  left  it  with  434.  He  built  up  an  evening  congregation 
that  fdled  the  house.  One  of  the  notable  things  of  his  pastorate  was  the 
preaching  of  a  series  of  sermons  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1876.  The 
sermons  were  all  on  great  themes,  such  as ''  God  or  First  Cause,"  '^  Origin 
and  Antiquity  of  Our  Race,"  "The  Problem  of  Evil,"  "The  Government 
of  God,"  "Immortality,"  "The  Resurrection,"  "Future  Punishment," 
etc.  They  were  delivered  extemporaneously  but  were  stenographi- 
cally  reported  for  the  Aurora  Herald  and  first  printed  in  that  paper. 
Congregations  that  filled  the  house  listened  to  them  with  absorbed 
attention  and  growing  interest.  A  year  later  they  were  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title  The  Origin  and  Destiny  of  Man. 

These  sermons  are  interesting  reading.  The  questions  discussed  are 
among  the  greatest  in  theology.  They  are  presented  with  simpUdty, 
sincerity,  and  ability.  The  sermons  contain  the  germinal  thoughts  that 
made  up  the  body  of  the  preacher's  later  views.  Save  on  a  few  points, 
such  as  a  place  of  material  heU  fire,  there  is  little  dogmatic  teaching. 
When  he  did  not  fed  certain  he  confessed  his  imcertainty  and  led  his 
congregation  along  lines  of  inquiry.  Indeed  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
sermons  was  the  fact  that  he  talked  with  his  congregation  as  a  friend 
with  friends.  He  said  in  the  last  of  them, "  In  the  beginning  of  this  series 
I  had  no  thought  whatever  that  they  were  to  appear  in  print.  When  the 
publishers  of  the  Herald  requested  my  manuscript  for  publication,  I  had 
to  tell  them  I  hadn't  any,  for  to  not  one  of  these  discourses  have  I  ever 
done  an3rthing  in  the  way  of  written  preparation  more  than  what  might 
be  noted  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper." 

Few  families  are  called  upon  to  suffer  the  domestic  afflictions  that 
fell  on  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  Of  their  seven  children  six  died  in  child- 
hood. This  series  of  sermons  was  broken  into  by  a  succession  of  heart- 
breaking troubles.  These  were  so  many  and  so  great  as  to  draw  forth  a 
letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Philosophical  Sodety  of  Chicago.  In 
answering  it  Dr.  Thomas  wrote,  "We  have  indeed  passed  through  no 
ordinary  affliction.  For  eight  long  weeks  we  have  had  severe  sickness 
in  our  house,  prostrating  each  one  of  our  family,  and,  what  is  saddest  of 

all,  taking  from  us  our  dear  little  Lollie For  more  than  a  week 

I  was  but  partially  consdous."    He  had  been  prostrated  by  typhoid 
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fever  and  was  kept  out  of  his  pulpit  for  two  months,  having  returned  to 
life  from  the  very  gates  of  death. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Aurora  the  Centenary  Church  of  Chicago 
renewed  its  efforts  to  secure  him,  but  the  Aurora  church  would  not  give 
him  up.  At  the  end  of  his  second  year  the  Centenary  people  insisted 
that  they  must  have  him,  and  at  the  Conference  of  October,  1877,  he 
was  appointed  their  pastor.  This  was  at  that  time  the  leading  Methodist 
church  in  Chicago.  No  other  had  half  its  membership,  which  was  about 
900.  No  other  paid  so  large  a  salary.  It  was  the  best  appointment  in 
the  Conference,  and  of  course  in  the  entire  We^t.  If  there  were  places 
of  larger  influence  the  successful  occupancy  of  this  pulpit  pointed  directly 
toward  them.  Dr.  Thoma^  was.  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  popular 
preachers  in  the  denomination.  He  might  have  aspired  to  any  pulpit. 
Had  his  ambition  led  him  in  that  direction  a  bishopric  was  not  beyond 
his  reach.  When  he  went  to  the  Centenary  Church  in  1877  he  was  still 
a  young  man,  only  forty-five  years  old,  with  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
vigorous  activity  before  him.  There  lay  before  him  a  plain  path  to 
certain  and  large  success  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
That  was  the  path  of  conformity.  The  path  to  inevitable  trouble  was 
nonconformity,  not  so  much  in  his  views  as  in  the  promulgation  of  them, 
in  his  insistence  in  his  preaching  on  the  points  in  which  he  differed  from 
his  church. 

The  pastorate  in  the  Centenary  Church  marked  for  him  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  He  had  reached  in  his  theological  thinking  views  that 
differed,  not  so  much  from  the  Articles  of  Faith,  but  from  other  stand- 
ards of  doctrine  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  differences  related  princi- 
pally to  inspiration,  the  atonement,  and  future  punishment,  not  as  to 
the  fact  of  inspiration,  or  of  the  atonement,  or  of  future  pimishment, 
in  all  of  which  he  believed,  but  as  to  speculative  theories  regarding  them. 
A  less  conscientious  and  more  ambitious  man  would  have  contented 
himself  with  preaching  these  great  doctrines  without  explaining  how  his 
views  differed  from  those  held  by  others. 

This,  was,  however,  not  the  method  of  Dr.  Thomas.  He  had  a 
philosophical  mind.  He  loved  to  turn  a  fact  over,  view  it  on  all  its 
sides  and  in  all  its  relations,  and  reach  a  theory  regarding  it  that  satisfied 
his  mind.  Having  done  this  he  was  so  constituted  that  he  must  pro- 
claim the  result,  and  being  a  preacher  he  proclaimed  it  in  the  pulpit 
His  theories  on  the  atonement,  inspiration,  and  future  punishment  differ- 
ing from  the  general  Methodist  view  awakened  criticism  and  alarm 
among  the  more  conservative  and  became  matters  of  popular  interest. 
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His  sermons  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  and  created  bitterness  among 
the  more  strictly  orthodox  Methodist  preachers. 

He  had  not  reached  the  views  he  held  on  these  doctrines  except 
through  long-continued  study  and  struggle.  We  get  from  his  sermons 
an  occasional  glimpse  into  his  inner  life  that  reveals  something  of  the 
experiences  he  went  through  in  reaching  settled  convictions.  In  a 
Centenary  Church  sermon  on  the  atonement  he  said: 

For  the  sake  of  other  struggling  souls  I  would  have  this  that  I  wrote  in  this  city, 
Januaiy  11, 1870,  live:  "For  years  I  have  had  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  especially  on  its  Godward  bearings,  as  usually  held 
in  the  churches  accounted  strictly  orthodox.  So  uncertain,  unsatisfactory  and  com- 
fortless have  these  views  seemed  to  me,  so  difficult  to  understand,  and  of  so  little 
power  on  my  own  heart,  that  I  have  had  but  little  spirit  to  try  to  preach  them  to  others. 
And  yet  I  have  felt  that  Christ  must  be  preached;  but  not  seeing  my  way  at  all  clear, 
I  have  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could,  often  believing  that  I  was  more  of  a  moral  lecturer 
than  a  gospel  minister. 

"Thank  Godl  My  long  agony — and  none  but  those  who  have  had  similar  trials 
can  know  how  great  it  has  been — has  this  day  been  removed  by  dearer  views:  and 
with  them  came  such  a  feeling  sense  of  the  divine  love  as  filled  my  soul  and  caused  me 
to  we^  long  and  loud  for  joy.  The  light  came  while  reading  Bushnell's  Vicarious 
Sacrifice.    May  God  keep  me  in  this  peace  and  help  me  to  preach  it  to  the  world." 

That  day  I  got  the  full  view  that  God  loved  me;  that  he  was  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
vicarious  love  to  save  me,  and  to  save  the  world. 

This  moral-influence  theory,  or,  as  he  always  called  it,  moral  theory  of 
the  atonement,  he  thenceforth  held,  rejecting  all  others. 

He  had  the  same  sort  of  struggle  over  the  question  of  future  pimish- 
ment.  I  have  an  impression  that  in  his  youth  and  in  the  somewhat 
primitive  region  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  Dr.  Thomas  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  preaching  on  the  endless  torment  of  the  wicked  in  a  lake 
of  fire,  and  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  that  sort  of  preaching 
still  prevailed  in  a  city  like  Chicago.  Against  this  conception  his  heart 
and  mind  revolted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  other  ministers  had  without 
any  great  mental  struggle  quietly  abandoned  these  conceptions.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  with  him.  These  old  views  of  a  material  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone  caused  him  a  world  of  trouble.  In  his  farewell 
sermon  at  the  Centenary  Church  he  said: 

The  subject  is  so  large  that  before  it  I  stand  almost  speechless.  I  have  looked 
into  this  question  a  good  deal.  I  attempted  to  study  it  under  a  realization  of  what 
the  subject  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  such  a  gloom  upon  my  mind 
that  /  scarcely  smiled  for  years,  I  was  not  conscious  of  the  state  in  which  I  was.  I 
read  all  I  could  get.  I  could  not  settle  the  question  in  argument  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  got  relief  in  prayer. 
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He  accepted  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  but  turned  more  and 
more  to  what  was  known  as  the  '^larger  hope/'  that  if  in  the  future  life 
men  repented  and  turned  to  God  there  was  hope  for  them.  He  did  not 
know  that  they  would,  but  he  was  not  without  hope  that  they  might. 

When  he  preached  this  farewell  sermon  in  the  autumn  of  1880  he  had 
not  been  tried  but  had  for  two  3rears  been  under  censure  for  heretical 
views  and  was  about  to  go  to  the  annual  Conf er^ice  in  great  anxiety  and 
utter  uncertainty  as  to  what  awaited  him. 

The  question  of  his  orthodoxy  had  come  before  the  Conference  two 
years  before,  in  1878,  and  was  quite  certain  to  come  up  again.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  preaching  to  the  largest  Methodist  congregation  in 
Chicago  imder  official  censure.  There  are  several  accounts  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  censure.  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  fair-minded  man 
and  of  a  curiously  judicial  temper.  He  himself  gave  the  most  temperate 
and  fairest  statement  of  these  preliminary  proceedings  against  him  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  was  made  in  this  same  farewell  sermon,  and 
I  quote  from  it  the  essential  facts: 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  dose  of  my  first  year's  pastorate,  I  went  to  the  Conference 
and  handed  in  my  reports.  My  name  was  called  in  the  regular  order,  my  character 
passed  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  before.  Then  there  was  a  a»nmittee  created — 
something  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  new  in  Metliodism  up  to  that  time — caUed  a 
Committee  on  Conference  Relations.  I  called  it  a  kind  of  Methodist  grand  jury, 
because  persons  could  go  to  that  Committee  and  file  secret  complaints,  and  in  my 
case  they  did  so,  and  I  did  not  know  then,  nor  do  I  know  now,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  out,  who  they  were,  nor  just  what  complaints  they  uttered.  They  never  took  any 
definite  shape  so  that  I  could  really  get  at  them.  This  Committee  appeared  before 
the  Conference  Monday  morning  and  stated  that  complaints  had  reached  it  in  refer- 
ence to  myself  and  immediately  the  Conference  went  into  secret  session,  and  it  con- 
tinued thus  in  secret  I  think  during  five  sessions.  I  have  been  familiar  with  Masonic 
lodges  in  nearly  all  the  degrees  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
knew  a  lodge  to  be  guarded  with  more  serious  care  than  was  that  secret  session.  Men 
were  not  permitted  to  talk  loud  ....  and  had  to  be  called  to  account  frequently  for 
fear  somebody  would  hear  them  from  the  windows.  My  published  sermons  had  been 
broadcast  before  the  world  for  years,  3ret  not  one  was  brought  forward.  They  did 
vote  on  one  sermon  I  preached  before  the  Conference  [This  was  a  sermon  on  ''Present 
Needs  of  Religion"  preached  the  preceding  Simday,  a  very  admirable  discourse] 
and  stood  up  and  condemned  it  in  this  light,  that  no  lo3ral  Methodist  preacher  could 
preach  it,  and  there  was  this  singular  thing  happened.  The  night  I  preached  the 
sermon,  I  had  not  sat  down  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  imtQ  one  of  the  so-caUed 
strong  men  of  our  church  rushed  to  my  side  and  took  me  by  the  hands  and  said: 
"Brother  Thomas,  those  are  my  sentiments."  And  the  next  day  when  the  standup 
vote  was  called  with  reference  to  the  sermon  he  got  right  up  not  three  feet  from  me 
[voting  with  the  majority  in  condenmation]  and  he  came  to  me  and  said, "  Now,  brother 
Thomas  I  want  to  explain  a  little.    You  must  remember  what  I  said  to  you  and  you 
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must  have  seen  my  vote."  I  told  him  I  remembered  what  he  said  and  I  saw  him  stand 
up.  "Well,"  said  he,  "what  I  said  was  what  I  believed,  but  I  could  not  afford  to  go 
against  what  seemed  to  be  the  popular  feeling."  I  simply  remaiiLed  to  him  that  I 
pitied  him,  and  I  would  never  mention  his  name,  and  nobody  shall  ever  know  throu^ 
me  who  he  is. 

It  was  finally  suggested  that  I  prepare  a  paper,  and  at  the  hour  of  twdve  o'clock 
I  sat  down,  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  wrote  out  a  candid,  open,  honest  statement  of 
my  views  on  religious  matters,  esptdaXty  on  the  points  where  I  thought  there  was  a 
possibility  of  difference.  I  had  been  pulled,  stretched  and  picked  until  I  was  sick  in 
body  and  sick  in  spirit,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  orthodox  enou^  to  stand 
in  a  Methodist  pulpit,  and  I  did  not  want  to  play  lawyer,  I  could  not  if  I  tried — so  I 
practically  drew  up  a  bill  of  chaiges  against  myself  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conference.  They  took  a  day  to  deliberate  over  it,  and  had  me  before  the  Committee 
and  two  of  the  Conmiittee  thought  I  was  all  right  and  one  that  I  was  not  [Overriding 
the  Committee  the  Conference  finaUy  passed  a  vote  requiring  him  to  give  assurances 
that  he  would  not  repeat  the  teaching  complained  of,  or  would  wihtdraw];  and  then 
ck)6ing  by  saying  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  charity  th^r  would  take  no  further 
action  for  the  present 

Now,  in  so  far  as  any  pledge  that  I  made  to  that  Conference  is  concerned,  that 
pledge  was  in  writing — and  I  stated  in  conclusion  that  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  wide- 
spread misaj^rehension  as  to  what  I  really  did  believe  and  teach,  I  would  try  to  so 
express  myself  in  the  future  as  not  to  be  misunderstood  and  try  to  do  my  work  as  a 
faithful  Christian  minister  as  best  I  could.    I  have  kept  that  pledge  as  well  as  I 

could I  suppose  they  all  knew  that  if  there  was  anything  about  me  at  all  it  was 

hfmesty,  and  I  suppose  they  knew,  and  everybody  knows,  that  if  I  try  to  preach  at 
all  I  have  to  say  what  I  think,  and  that  I  would  keep  on  saying  what  I  thought  as  long 

as  I  talked This  more'  I  say:  I  will  and  I  must  be  mentally  and  spiritually 

free.  And  that  at  any  cost,  I  would  rather  die  in  poverty  deep,  with  the  crown  of 
liberty  on  my  brow,  than  to  live  in  a  palace  and  wear  chains. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Conference  action  referred  to  was  singularly 
lame  and  impotent,  sa3ang,  ''Not  desiring  to  cut  short  his  ministry, 
which,  however  imsatisfactory  in  the  past,  we  believe  may  be  useful  in 
the  future,  we  deem  it  best  in  the  interest  of  charity  and  peace  to  take 
no  further  action  in  the  premises  for  the  present."  But  the  body  of  the 
report  reaffirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  that  Dr.  Thomas  should 
give  ''unequivocal  and  satisfactory  assurance"  that  his  former  teaching 
should  not  be  repeated  or  that  he  should  "retire  from  the  Methodist 
Pulpit."  He  had  declined  to  give  a^y  such  assurance  or  to  retire.  He 
had  simply  said,  "  In  the  future  I  shall  endeavor  to  so  express  myself  as 
to  guard  as  far  as  may  be  against  the  possibility  of  being  misunderstood." 
Now  for  Dr.  Thomas  this  was  no  promise  of  any  change  whatever.  No 
man  ever  preached  more  simply  and  dearly.  His  evident  aim  in  every 
sermon  was  to  express  himself  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  that 
he  could  not  be  misimderstood. 
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After  this  Conference  of  1878  matters  ran  on  without  further  question 
for  two  years.  At  the  session  of  1879  the  character  of  Dr.  Thomas  was 
passed  without  question,  and  this  course  was  again  taken  in  1880. 

His  ecclesiastical  troubles  were  really  brought  upon  him  by  the 
Chicago  new^)aperSy  and  this  not  because  of  their  enmity,  but  because 
of  their  excessive  friendliness.  Discovering  that  his  views  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  other  ministers  they  b^;an  to  print  his  sermons. 
The  time  came  when  these  papers  gave  his  sermons  to  the  public  every 
Monday  morning.  They  gave  out  the  impression,  though  the  sermons 
themselves  did  not  convey  it,  that  the  other  pastors  were  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  reprobation  and  a  material  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  They 
held  him  up  as,  in  addition  to  Professor  Swing,  the  one  progressive  thinker 
in  the  Chicago  pulpit,  all  other  pastors  being  either  not  quite  honest  or 
ignorantly  conservative.  Dr.  Thomas  was  not  responsible  for  this 
impression,  but  it  was  made  and  other  clergymen  resented  it.  The 
wrath  they  ou^t  to  have  directed  at  the  press  was  visited  on  him,  and 
the  Methodist  ministers  were  so  wrought  up  by  this  excessive  attention 
to  and  praise  of  one  of  their  number,  with  the  impUed  or  expressed  cen- 
sure of  themselves,  that  the  time  came  when  they  were  incapable  of 
dealing  with  him  wisely  or  justly. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  went  up  in  1880  to  the  Confer- 
ence. His  name  having  been  passed,  two  of  his  friends,  without  con- 
sulting him,  moved  that  '^the  action  of  the  Conference  in  passing  the 
character  of  H.  W.  Thomas  be  imderstood  to  nullify  the  action  on  his 
case  in  1878."  The  Conference  would  not  consent  to  this,  however,  and 
the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  next  day  the  action  of  two  years  before  was  reaffirmed.  Dr. 
Thomas  again  declined  to  withdraw,  saying,  in  the  course  of  a  written 
statement  he  submitted,  **  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  church  at  your  request, 
nor  should  I  be  forced  out  of  it  unless  it  be  under  the  forms  of  law  and 
after  such  thorough  investigation  as  shall  settle  definitely  the  points  at 
issue.'* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  motion  asking  him  to  withdraw, 
while  no  voted  in  the  affirmative,  65  were  absent  or  refused  to  vote, 
and  49  voted  in  the  negative.  Among  the  49  were  several  men  who  were 
or  became  presiding  elders  and  at  least  one  who  was  later  made  a  bishop. 

Measures  were  now  taken  to  try  Dr.  Thomas  for  heresy.  The  case 
was  referred  to  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  and  on  the  request  of 
the  accused  two  of  his  bitterest  opponents  were  requested  to  formulate 
the  charges  against  him  and  present  them  to  his  presiding  elder. 
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For  some  reason  action  was  delayed,  and  the  case  did  not  come  up 
for  trial  until  September,  1881.  The  case  was  then  tried  in  a  preliminary 
way  before  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Chicago  district,  who  reported  to 
the  Conference  on  October  5  that  **  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  examined 
charges  against  him  and  that  he  had  been  suspended  from  the  ministry." 
Whereupon  ''a  select  number"  of  fifteen  was  ordered  for  the  final  trial 
of  the  case.  The  trial  took  place  inmiediately  and  was  ended  before  the 
dose  of  the  Confer^ice. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  course  of  this  trial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  not  a  trial.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be.  The 
forms  indeed  were  observed,  but  the  case  was  prejudged.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  accused  of  no  evil  deed.  His  character  was  above  reproach.  His 
life  was  without  a  stain.  He  was  charged  with  ''teaching  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  religion,  the  established  standards  and  the 
doctrines  and  beUef  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  on  inspiration, 
the  atonement,  and  future  pimishment.  His  views  on  these  subjects  had 
long  been  before  the  world.  For  years  his  sermons  had  been  appearing 
almost  weekly  in  the  Chicago  daily  papers.  His  views  were  perfectly 
familiar  therefore  to  every  member  of  the  ''select  number"  appointed 
to  consider  the  case.  It  is  no  reflection  on  them  to  say  that  their  minds 
were  made  up  before  the  case  was  called.  If  they  were  intelligent  men 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  One  way  or  the  other  they  must  have 
come  to  a  decision  in  advance.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Thomas  charged  that  the  "  select  number  "  of  fifteen  was  appointed 
to  convict.  The  testimony  and  the  arguments  of  coimsel  were  all 
equally  superfluous.  The  Committee  was  appointed  to  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  Conference,  and  this  it  did. 

One  thing,  however,  should  be  said.  The  testimony  of  three  or 
four  individuals  as  to  what  they  had  heard  Dr.  Thomas  say  in  private 
conversation  and  which  was  made  much  of  by  the  prosecuting  coimsel 
should  have  been  laughed  out  of  court. 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  as  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  he 
was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  four.  As  to  the  atonement  and 
future  punishment  he  was  found  guilty  and  was  expelled  from  the 
"ministry  and  membership"  of  the  church. 

What  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  on  these  great  doctrines  ?  They 
had  been  published  in  a  hundred  sermons,  but  he  repeated  them  with 
fulness  and  frankness  to  the  trial  committee,  concealing  nothing.  He 
then  gave  a  brief  summary  of  them  as  follows: 
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And  now,  what  h  the  snbstaace  of  what  I  bdieve  and  what  I  deny? 

I  hold  to  the  inspiratkm  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  that  in  matten  of 
doctrine  and  duty  th^  are  final;  the  authority  of  God.  But  I  do  not  accept  the 
"vertMd"  theory  of  inspiration;  nor  daim  that  aU  parts  of  all  the  66  bock&  of  the  Bible 
are  of  equal  authority,  inspiration,  or  value;  nor  that  aU  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
critically  infallible.    And  in  these  things  am  I  not  in  accofd  with  the  best  srholarahip 

of  our  own  churdi  and  of  the  worid  ?    Certainly  I  am I  hold  to  the  doctrine 

of  a  vicarious  atonement;  but  I  hold  it  in  that  fonn  that  is  called  moral  or  paternal; 
or  in  other  words  I  hold  to  the  governmental  view  with  the  penal  idea  left  out.  I  deny 
the  doctrine  of  a  literal  penal  substitution.  It  b,  I  think,  both  tmreasonable  and 
unscriptural.    The  moral  view  finds  a  place  and  a  necessity  for  aU  that  is  said  ci  the 

sufferhigs  of  Christ He  is  the  "Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"; 

the  "Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worid";  He  is  a  "Mediator";  He  is  the 
"propitiation  for  our  sins";  He  is  our  "sacrifice,"  our  "atonement";  we  have 
"redemption  through  His  blood";  He  was  "wounded,"  "bruised,"  "bore  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree";  "by  his  stripes  we  are  healed";  "He  died  for  us." 

I  hold  to  the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  government  of  God;  that  all  sin  win  be 
property  punished;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  material  hell  fire;  nor  in  the  terrible  ideas 
of  future  torment  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  ....  I  hold  to  the  end- 
lessness of  the  law  by  which  sin  must  be  punished,  and  hence  to  endkss  punishment 
for  the  endlessly  obdurate,  if  such  there  be;  but,  assuming,  as  I  do,  the  freedom  of  souls 
after  death,  I  cannot  aflkm  that  any  soul  will,  or  will  not,  forever  remain  in  sin,  and 
hence  I  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  endless  punishment  for  any  souL  But,  postulating 
endless  punishment  upon  endless  sizming,  I  am  logically  bound  to  su{^>08e  that,  if  the 
sinning  come  to  an  end,  the  suffering  must  also  come  to  an  end — unless,  indeed,  it  be 
that  suffering  of  loss  that  in  the  nature  of  things  seems  to  be  remediless.  And  I  have 
a  hope — a  hope  that  has  come  to  me  through  ^uch  suffering  and  prayer,  and  that 
seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  nearest  visions  of  God — that,  somehow,  all  the  divine 
love  and  striving  to  win  and  save  souls  will  not  end  with  this  poor,  short  life;  but  that 
the  work  of  discipline  and  salvation  may  go  on  in  the  immortal  world.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  whilst  there  is  upon  some  texts  a  surface  look  of  finality,  there  is  a  deeper 
and  a  far-reaching  vision  of  other  texts,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  on  which 
this  hope  may  rest. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  of  the  noble  character  of  Dr.  Thomas 
should  for  views  like  these  have  been  expelled  not  only  from  the  ministry 
but  from  membership  in  the  church.  It  seems  still  more  incredible  that 
the  Judicial  Committee  should  have  refused  to  hear  his  appeal,  because 
having  no  other  pulpit  he  was  preaching  for  the  People's  Church.   . 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the 
spirit  manifested  by  him  and  by  the  men  who  prosecuted  him.  He  was 
treated  with  what  sounds  very  much  like  brutality  by  some  of  them. 
But  through  all  these  years  of  trial  he  himself  displayed,  as  far  as  the 
record  shows,  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  bitterness  manifested  by 
some  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of  Charles  J.  Hull  in 
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his  ReflecHons  from  a  Busy  Life:  ''Soon  after  Dr.  Thomas  wa?  deposed, 
an  intelligent  professional  gentleman  predicted  that  within  two  years  he 
would  be  without  a  following  and  unable  to  provide  bread  for  his  family." 
This  gentleman  may  have  been  intelligent,  but  he  was  a  poor  prophet. 

The  stormy  period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  was  now  over.  He  was 
forty-ei^t  years  old  when  his  ministry  in  the  Methodist  church  ended, 
but  he  still  had  before  him  a  peaceful,  fruitful,  and  highly  successful 
ministry  of  more  than  twenty  years.  Within  two  weeks  after  the 
Conference  had  placed  him  in  the  supernumerary  list,  without  a  charge, 
be  was  the  pastor  of  a  new  church. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  in  October, 
1880,  some  of  his  friends  met  together  to  consider  some  plan  by  which 
he  might  be  retained  in  Chicago.  They  decided  to  organize  a  church  and 
call  him  to  the  pastorate.  They  worked  fast  Twenty  men  signed  a 
contract  pledging  themselves  to  a  guarantee  fund  to  the  amount  of 
I250  each,  and  this  continued  to  be  done  annually.  These  guarantors 
constituted  the  board  which  chose  the  trustees  of  the  church.  On 
October  28,  1880,  the  organization  was  completed,  and  the  trustees 
wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  saying,  ''We,  the  trustees,  as  authorized  by  the 
board  of  directors,  extend  to  you  a  call  from  The  People's  Church  of 
Chicago,  to  preach  the  gospel  upon  such  a  broad  and  evangelical  plat- 
form as  to  you  may  seem  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  best 
promotive  of  His  cause  in  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

Dr.  Thomas  immediately  accepted  this  call.  Hooley's  theater  was 
engaged  and  the  first  service  was  held  November  7,  1880.  The  pulpit 
labors  of  Dr.  Thomas  were  therefore  interrupted  for  one  month  only, 
which  gave  him  a  very  short  vacation  after  the  exhausting  experiences 
attending  his  double  trial. 

The  People's  Church  was  established  on  the  following  basis,  set  forth 
by  the  trustees: 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  aim  of  The  People's  Church  to  provide  a  place  of 
worship  for  all;  for  strangers  and  those  without  a  religious  home,  and  those  of  much 
or  little  faith,  and  of  different  beliefs;  and  to  unite  all  in  the  great  law  and  duty  of 
love  to  God  and  Man,  and  in  earnest  efforts  to  do  good  in  the  world. 

In  form  The  People's  Church  is  independent  Congregational,  and  requires  no 
theological  tests  as  conditions  of  membership.  We  think,  and  let  think.'  We  hold 
that  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life,  the  freedom  of  reason 
should  not  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  men,  but  that  all  should  search  the  Scriptures 
and  believe  and  do  what  they  think  is  true  and  right;  and  The  People's  Church  wel- 
comes to  its  fellowship  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  work. 

>  **  We  think  and  let  think"  was  a  quotation  from  the  "fother  of  Methodism", 
John  Wesley. 
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At  the  opening  service  the  pastor  stated  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
start  a  new  denomination.  From  the  first  Sunday  the  attendance  was 
very  large.  In  September,  1885,  the  Society  removed  to  the  Chicago 
Opera  House,  and  in  1886  it  was  said,  **  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  stand- 
ing room  when  Dr.  Thomas  preaches."  At  a  later  date  the  services 
were  transferred  to  McVicker's  Theatre. 

The  organization  was  not  so  much  a  church  as  a  congregation. 
The  "Articles"  adopted  November  4,  1889,  lodged  all  power  in  the 
congregation,  that  is,  the  holders  of  seats.  They  chose  the  pastors, 
the  trustees,  the  deacons,  and  the  advisory  council.  They  succeeded 
the  guarantors  in  full  financial  responsibility  for  the  enterprise.  This 
change  brou^t  its  anxieties,  the  trustees  in  February,  1890,  in  a{q>ealing 
for  an  increased  rental  of  seats,  saying,  "With  our  uniformly  large 
audiences — on  many  Sundays  the  capacity  of  our  commodious  audi- 
torium is  inadequate — ^it  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
number  of  sittings  taken  thus  far  in  the  current  year  is  less  than  five 
hundred." 

Dr.  Thomas  labored  all  his  life  under  the  handicap  of  frequent  and 
serious  illnesses.  Perhaps  Professor  Ebeihart  was  referring  to  the 
fourteen  years  spent  in  Iowa  when  he  says,  "He  had  a  severe  attack  of 
typhoid  fever  almost  every  year."  He  also  related  the  following:  "At 
one  time  he  and  his  wife  both  had  a  siege  of  sickness.  He  was  in  a 
house  on  one  side  of  a  small  lake  and  his  wife  on  the  other  side,  where 
they  could  see  each  other  when  well  enough  to  sit  up,  but  neither  one 
was  able  or  permitted  to  visit  the  other  for  several  months." 

During  his  first  year  with  the  People's  Church  he  was  kept  out  of  his 
pulpit  four  months  by  sickness.  With  all  this  sickness  we  do  not  wonder 
that  it  was  said  of  him,  "His  body  is  frail,  his  walk  unsteady,  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  Lincoln  lankness  about  him.  He  has  hardly  enough  flesh 
to  cover  his  bones."  We  only  wonder  that  he  found  the  courage  and 
strength  to  do  an3rthing.  The  amount  of  labor  this  frail  man  performed 
is  astounding.  He  was  an  invalid  who  through  fifty  years  performed  the 
labors  of  a  Hercules. 

His  sicknesses  were  sore  trials,  but  his  sorrows  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  loss  of  six  of  his  seven  children.  In  almost  every  pastorate  a 
child  was  taken  from  the  family.  In  his  farewell  to  the  Centenary 
Church  he  said, "  We  have  biuied  our  children  in  four  cemeteries  and  two 
states." 

The  crowning  affliction,  however,  came  in  1896  in  the  death  of  the 
wife  of  his  youUi.    Dr.  Thomas  had  always  considered  her  his  main 
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support  and  chief  assistant.  "Her  active  temperament,  capacity  for 
work,  and  old-fashioned  common  sense  made  her  just  the  helpmeet 
needed  when  he  organized  the  People's  Church  and  much  of  its  success 
must  be  attributed  to  her."  She  had  a  winning  personality  and  she 
made  her  home  a  social  center.  She  had  a  great  fund  of  anecdotes  and 
a  keen  sense  of  humor  which  made  her  interesting  and  attractive.  She 
died  on  January  5,  1896. 

At  her  funeral  President  Spaulding  said  of  her:  "She  possessed  a 
very  luminous  and  lofty  spirit,  wonderfully  vital  in  its  quality.  There 
was  space  in  her  soul  for  the  sublimest  conceptions,  the  highest  ideals,  the 
noblest  impulses  and  for  the  free  play  of  the  faculties  that  plan  and 
achieve  great  things." 

Considering  his  ph3rsical  frailty  Dr.  Thomas  might  very  properly 
have  confined  his  labors  to  the  inmiediate  duties  of  his  pastorates.  He 
found  this,  however,  impossible.  For  many  years  he  was  in  great 
demand  as  a  lecturer  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  When  the 
Alliance,  a  semireligious  paper,  was  started  in  1875  he  became  one  of 
the  editors,  and  in  his  later  years  was  an  associate  editor  of  Unity.  He 
was  president  of  the  Congress  of  Religions  organized  after  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893.  For  fifteen  years  he  presided  over  the  Chicago  Peace 
Society.  While,  however,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  peace,  he  was 
not  a  peace  at  any  price  man.  In  1880  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
First  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard,  and  served  the  regiment  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  being  retired  at  his  own  request  in 
1908.  In  association  with  the  young  men  of  the  regiment  he  renewed 
his  youth.  He  went  out  with  them  to  the  rifle  ranges,  and  they  said 
of  him  with  affectionate  pride,  "He  wore  upon  his  breast  two  medals 
of  which  he  was  supremely  proud — the  'Long  and  Honorable  Service' 
medal  of  our  regiment,  and  the  '  Sharpshooter's'  badge  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guard." 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Thomas  in  the  People's  Church  continued  from 
1880  to  1902,  from  his  forty-eighth  to  his  seventieth  year.  There  could 
be  no  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  unique  quality  and  extraordinary 
ability  of  the  man  than  he  gave  in  maintaining  a  great  congregation  in  the 
center  of  the  business  district  of  Chicago  for  twenty-two  years.  The 
wonder  grows  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  carried  on  this  successful 
work,  not  in  the  vigor  of  physical  strength,  but  in  bodily  frailty  and 
precarious  health,  not  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  life. 
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In  1899  Dr.  Thomas  married  Miss  Vanddia  Vamum.  She  was  of 
English  parentage,  was  bom  in  Lynden,  western  New  Yo]^,  was  edu- 
cated at  Ten  Broeck  Academy  and  Alfred  University,  and  later  took 
graduate  studies  at  ComelL  For  scnne  years  she  was  a  teacher  in 
Ottawa  University,  Kansas,  and  Mount  Carroll  Seminary,  Illinois 
Having  ezcepti<mal  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  she  was  called  into  the 
lecture  field  in  1887  for  thd  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
for  five  years  averaged  a  lecture  a  day.  For  several  years  before  her 
marriage  she  was  connected  with  lyceum  bureaus  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Chicago  and  was  the  only  woman  lecturer  at  that  time  distinctly  in 
the  popular  field. 

She  came  to  Dr.  Thomas  with  experience  and  understanding  and  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  work.  Many  burdens  that  fell  heavily  on  his 
declining  strmgth  she  was  able  to  bear  for  hiuL  Aside  from  the  cares  of 
the  home,  his  large  correspondence,  social  demands,  and  the  like  there 
were  many  pulpit  and  platform  engagements  which  fell  upon  her  to  fill. 
It  was  an  ideal  union  for  the  ten  years  of  life  that  remained  to  Dr. 
Thomas. 

The  People's  Church  gave  its  pastor  an  annual  vacation  of  two  or 
three  months.  From  his  youth  up  he  had  been  an  expert  with  the  shot- 
gun and  the  rifle,  and  many  of  his  vacations  were  spent  in  the  northern 
wildernesses  or  the  western  mountains. 

In  1900  he  bought  a  home  in  De  Funiak  Springs  in  northwestern 
Florida,  and  thereafter  all  the  winters  and  later  all  the  summers  were 

spent  there. 

In  1901,  as  president  of  the  Congress  of  Religions,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  others.  Dr.  Thomas  toured  the  Pacific  Coast,  holding  con- 
gresses in  the  principal  cities  from  San  Di^o  to  Seattle. 

Though  very  fradl  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  retained  the  keenest 
interest  in  all  world-movements.    In  the  words  of  Mrs.  Thomas: 

In  his  last  sickiifmi  he  said,  **  Women  are  coming  into  thdr  own.  FU  not  be  here, 
but  you  will,  and  you  will  be  a  part  of  it  when  all  women  win  have  the  ballot."  And  a 
few  days  before,  while  he  could  still  walk,  he  came  down  stairs  with  face  radiant  as 
the  stars,  and  said,  "I  can  see  it,  I  can  see  it,  a  worid  congress,  a  world  court  of  justice, 
a  worid  peace."  Bis  outline  of  the  future  League  of  Nations  differed  but  little  and  in 
no  sense  vitally  from  that  which  is  now  given  by  the  Peace  Commission  in  Paris. 

He  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida,  August 
12,  1909,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  This  was  seven  years 
after  he  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Peo^e's  Church.    These  were 
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not  years  of  idleness.  He  continued  to  write  and  preach  and  lecture. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  by  him  at  an  Alabama  Chautauqua  in  1905 
which  was  worthy  of  his  best  days.  It  was  on  ^' World  Problems."  I 
find  in  it  many  [uregnant  sentences,  such  as  the  following:  '^ Henceforth 
the  world  problem  must  be  the  democracy  of  mankind."  ''Hence- 
forth industrialism  will  be  in  the  foreground World  courts  will 

arbitrate  questions  of  dispute World  peace  is  the  first  and  most 

urgent  problem  of  these  great  years."  ''  One  who  has  never  worked  must 
have  a  hard  time  trying  to  be  religious."  ''Religion  is  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man." 

The  People's  Church  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  the  great 
personality  roimd  which  it  had  gathered  and  which  had  been  its  real 
life.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  unique  man.  An 
eminent  Methodist  minister  recently  said  to  me,  "He  was  of  a  most 
attractive  and  winning  personality.  If  he  said  to  a  person,  'Come  to 
Jesus/  that  person  would  feel  at  once  that  this  was  the  most  important 
and  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  do."  Children  loved  him.  Animals 
instinctively  recognized  him  as  a  friend.  The  most  vicious  dogs  became 
friendly  on  his  approach.  With  him  in  the  saddle  horses  that  others 
could  not  ride  became  gentle.  Walking  on  the  streets  of  Chicago 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  him.  Everybody  knew  him,  and  so 
many  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  him  that  they  obstructed  the  side- 
walk and  interrupted  travel.  It  was  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him 
well: 

In  trusting  confidence  in  others  he  was  childlike.  Almost  anyone  could  aiq>ioach 
him  and  apparently  deceive  him,  but  in  truth  he  was  rarely  deceived.  He  simply 
ignored  the  evidences  by  which  the  worid  judged  and  saw  only  the  latent  or  possible 
good,  or  periiaps  consciously  allowed  his  sympathy  to  take  possession  of  his  judgment. 
But  however  gentle  and  peaceful  he  was  tremendously  strong  and  un3delding  when  the 
time  and  subject  demanded,  where  great  issues  were  at  stake.  Time  was  nothing, 
majorities  were  nothing,  defeat  nothing.  There  was  the  vision  and  the  faith  that 
never  faltered. 

In  person  he  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  very  slender,  with  dark 
auburn  hair,  worn  long  and  with  a  natural  and  beautiful  wave,  and  a 
mustache.  His  movements  were  slow,  his  speech  deliberate,  with  a 
pleasant  drawl,  and  he  was  never  disconcerted.  In  preaching  he  was 
conversational,  not  declamatory.  His  voice  was,  like  Lincoln's,  a  high 
tenor  and  had  the  same  carrying  power.  He  was  a  quiet  preacher  but 
spoke  with  earnestness  and  sometimes  rose  to  impassioned  eloquence. 
He  preached  without  notes,  though  in  his  later  years  he  wrote  his  sermons 
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out  in  full.  He  was  not  rhetorical  in  his  preaching,  nor  was  he  hortatory. 
His  style  was  eminently  didactic.  He  considered  the  preacher  to  be  a 
prophet,  a  teacher,  yet  his  teaching  was  the  farthest  removed  from  dog- 
matism. The  impression  he  made  on  his  congregaticm  was  what  it 
would  have  been  had  he  begun  by  saying,  ''This  is  an  important  and 
interesting  subject  that  we  ought  to  know  about.  I  have  looked  into  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  study  it  with  me.  Let  us  together  see  what 
we  can  make  of  it." 

He  made  large  use  of  the  historical  method.  He  would  trace  the 
history  of  science,  or  of  philosophy,  or  of  theology  from  the  remote  past 
down  to  the  present.  He  would  take  up  the  origin  and  development  of 
life  on  our  planet,  or  of  man,  or  of  religion.  Or  he  would  take  a  single 
doctrine  and  fcdlow  its  historical  development.  But  all  these  lines  of 
thought  led  to  one  great  conclusion,  the  life  and  love  of  God  in  the  souls 
of  men.    He  himself  said  of  his  preaching: 

My  methods  are  different  from  some.  I  pursue  as  a  rule,  as  you  have  all  learned, 
the  inductive  method.  I  seek  to  lead  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  I  am  talking,  and 
I  feel  always  that  I  am  near  to — with  my  audience— talking  with  them,  not  standing 
off  and  talking  at  them,  but  talking  with  them.  I  try  to  lead  them  along  to  the 
standpoints  where  truth  seems  evident  to  them,  and  where  I  do  not  have  to  proclaim 
and  cry  out,  believe!  believe  I  but  where  they  see  the  truth  and  they  want  to  believe, 
and  they  can't  help  but  believe. 

His  sermons  were  not  the  traditional  exordium,  three  points,  con- 
clusion, and  exhortation.  They  were  a  growth,  a  development,  an 
imfolding,  one  thought  leading  naturally  to  the  next,  the  listener  finding 
himself  at  the  close  in  the  very  presence  of  the  loving  God  and  Father  of 
all.  Such  preaching  to  those  who  heard  it  habitually  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  Chicago 
attended  the  People's  Church. 

Dr.  Thomas  preached  for  more  than  fifty  years.  More  than  five 
hundred  of  his  sermons  were  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  About  one 
hundred  were  published  in  four  volumes.  These  are  among  the  most 
thoughtful,  instructive,  elevated  in  tone,  and  Christian  in  spirit  that  I 
have  ever  read.  They  are  the  sermons  of  a  man  who  read  widely, 
thought  deeply  and  clearly,  and  was  intent  on  leading  men  into  the 
Christian  life.  The  business  center  of  Chicago  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
city  for  gathering  a  great  audience  to  hear  preaching.  The  fact  that 
through  more  than  twenty  years  Dr.  Thomas  drew  together  there  a 
congr^ation  of  1,500  or  2,000  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  he  was 
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a  great  preacher.  It  was  a  marvelous  achievement;  and  it  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  his  preaching  was  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  sensational.  His  appeal  was  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience, 
and  the  heart.  He  informed  the  mind,  convinced  the  understanding, 
awakened  the  spiritual  life,  and  brought  the  life  and  love  of  God  into  the 
soul. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Thomas  had  been  buried  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery, 
Chicago,  and  on  May  i,  1910,  a  memorial  service  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  People's  Church,  the  officers  and 
friends  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  and  St.  Bernard  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  "in  honor  of  their  Pastor,  President,  Prater  and 
Comrade."  Addresses  were  made  by  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  Professor  G.  B.  Foster,  Jane  Addams,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  White. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  lines  from  the  noble  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  the  Veteran  Corps  of  the  First  Infantry  Regiment, 
Illinois  National  Guard,  of  which  he  was  chaplain  for  twenty-eight  years: 

He  was  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  present  generation,  a  many-sided  man, 

great  in  mind,  pure  in  heart  and  noble  in  character He  has  passed  into  history 

as  one  of  the  great  souls  of  our  day During  his  quarter-century  of  military 

service  he  preached  to  many  thousands  of  young  soldiers The  keynote  of  his 

rdigious  philosophy  was  love,  the  love  of  God  for  his  children,  the  love  of  man  for 
his  divine  Father,  and  for  his  brother-man. 

Since  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Thomas  has  established  three 
memorials  of  him.  In  Alfred  University,  New  York,  she  has  endowed 
the  Dr.  Thomas  World  Peace  Prize  Contest,  providing  for  first  and 
second  prizes. 

Largely  through  her  benefactions  and  those  of  that  life-long  friend 
of  Dr.  Thomas,  Professor  John  F.  Eberhart,  a  church  has  been  built  to 
his  memory  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Chicago,  Chicago  Lawn.  "The 
Hiram  W.  Thomas  Memorial  Congregational  Church."  Located  in  a 
growing  section  of  the  city,  where  the  people  own  their  homes,  it  has  a 
promising  future.  No  more  fitting  memorial  of  a  great  preacher  could 
be  built  than  one  designed  to  perpetuate  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
which  he  gave  his  life. 

This  biographical  sketch  is  written  because  of  the  erection  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  of  still  another  memorial.  Dr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  early 
friends  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  often  served  the  institution 
in  sermons  and  lectures.  In  January,  1916,  Mrs.  Thomas  wrote  to  the 
trustees  the  following  letter: 
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Gkntlxmen: 

It  gives  me  great  pleHUie  to  transfer  to  The  Univernty  of  Chicago  the  properties 
represented  by  the  accompanying  deeds.  The  purpose  of  the  gift  is  to  found,  i^en  the 
income  thereof  is  sufficient,  a  series  of  aimual  lectures  in  memory  of  my  husband,  the 
kte  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the  "Hiram  W. 
Thcmias  Lectures."  I  do  not  label  these,  for  I  would  not  fetter  the  future  by  the 
past,  but  they  shall  be  given  by  representatives  of  the  larger  faith  and  expttag  the  ever 
growing  thou^t  of  the  world  in  rdigion  and  life— the  universals  that  ^t  man  to  man 
and  man  to  his  Maker. 

I  ask  that  due  pubHdty  be  given  to  each  course  that  those  with  open  vision  outside 
as  well  as  the  student  life  may  avafl  themsdves  of  the  benefits. 

Sincerdy  yours, 

Vandsua  Vaskum  Thomas 

In  a  previous  letter  Mrs.  Thomas  had  said  that  her  husband  was 
the  University's  ''first  minister/'  and  that  ''he  gave  his  last  message 
years  after  in  Chicago  in  Kent  HalL" 

Through  these  lectures  we  may  hope,  with  their  foimder,  that  "the 
spirit  in  which  Dr.  Thomas  lived  and  wrought  and  died''  will  find 
expression,  and  though  dead  he  will  continue  to  speak. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVENTH 

CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  held  in  the  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  the  tenth.  The  Convocation 
Address  by  Richard  Greene  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary 
Theory  and  Interpretation,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General 
Literature,  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  University  Record.  The  Presi- 
dent's Convocation  Statement  is  also  included  in  this  issue. 

The  award  of  honors  included  that  of  the  new  and  notable  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Logan  Research  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Logan  Fellowships  in  Medi- 
cine and  in  Surgery  will  also  be  awarded  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  School.  The  Logan  Fellowship  awarded  at  the  One  Hundred 
and  Eleventh  Convocation  is  assigned  in  alternate  years  in  Bacteriology 
and  Pathology.  The  American  Coimcil  of  Research  Fellowship  in 
Ph3rsics,  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was  also  awarded 
for  the  first  time. 

Other  awards  were  as  follows:  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  loi ;  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence 
in  the  work  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Education,  3; 
scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Colleges,  14;  the  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  in  Chemistry,  i; 
the  Julius  Rosenwald  Prize  for  excellence  in  Oratory,  2;  the  Florence 
James  Adams  Prize  for  excellence  in  Artistic  Reading,  2;  the  Milo  P. 
Jewett  Prize  for  excellence  in  Bible  Reading,  i;  the  David  Blair 
McLaughlin  Prize  for  excellence  in  the  writing  of  English  Prose,  i; 
the  Conference  Medal  for  excellence  in  athletics  and 'scholarship,  i; 
scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
first  three  years  of  the  college  course,  13;  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
Honors,  57;  honors  for  excellence  in  particular  departments  of  the 
Senior  Colleges,  52;  scholarships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  for  excellence 
in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  14;  the  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts 
Prize  for  research  in  Pathology,  2;  Election  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  Order  of  the  Coif  on  nomination  by  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School 
for  high  distinction  in  the  professional  work  of  the  Law  School,  2; 

389 
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dection  as  associate  members  to  Sigma  Xi  on  nomination  of  two  depart- 
ments of  Sdence,  for  evidence  of  promise  of  ability  in  researdi  woric  in 
Sdence,  lo;  dection  of  members  to  Sigma  Xi,  ii;  dection  of  mem- 
bers to  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  on  nomination  by 
the  University,  for  eq>ecial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the 
University,  33. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  11 ;  Bachdor 
of  Philosophy,  206;  Bachelor  of  Sdence,  79;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  3; 
Master  of  Arts,  35;  Master  of  Science,  13;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  4; 
Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.),  8;  Doctor  of  Philos<q)hy,  13. 

During  the  academic  year  1918^19  the  following  titles,  certificates, 
and  d^rees  have  been  conferred: 

Tlie  Certificate  of  the  Two  Years'  Course  in  the  College  of  Education    ...  33 

The  Degree  of  Bachebr  of  Arts,  Philoeophy,  or  Science 477 

The  Degree  of  Bachebr  of  Laws 4 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Divinity  Sdiool 39 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Sdence  in  the  Graduate  Schools     ....  115 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 7 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law aS 

The  Degree  of  PhUoec^y  in  the  Divinity  Sdiool 7 

The  D^ree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Graduate  Schods 45 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was  held  in  the  Harper  Assembly 
Room  Smiday  morning,  June  8,  at  10:30.  The  Convocation  Religious 
Service  was  held  in  Mandel  Hall  at  11:00  A.H.,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Rev.  Edgar  Young  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  Monday  evening,  June  9, 
in  the  Tower  Group  Buildings.  Those  in  the  reception  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Greene  Moulton,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Chamberlain,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  William  Gardner  Hale. 

In  honor  of  the  three  professors  who  retired  at  this  time  a  dinner 
was  given  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall  Tuesday  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  by  members 
of  the  University  Senate.  After  the  dinner  President  Judson  as  toast- 
master  introduced  the  following  speakers:  Dean  RoUin  D.  Salisbury, 
James  R.  Angell,  Nathaniel  Butier. 

Many  other  functions  were  included  in  the  very  busy  Convocation 
season.  Some  account  of  these  and  of  the  activities  of  the  alimmi  may 
may  be  found  in  the  July  number  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  alumni  on  Saturday  evening,  June  7,  in  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  reimion  took  place. 
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Fred  Huebenthal,  '17,  who  was  a  member  of  Ambulance  Unit  Number 
555,  a  unit  made  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Ambulance  Unit, 
presented  to  President  Judson  on  behalf  of  the  University  the  American 
flag,  which  had  been  given  to  that  Ambulance  Unit  by  the  women  of 
the  University  at  the  time  of  its  departure  in  the  summer  of  1917.  He 
stated  that  the  flag  was  the  first  American  flag  connected  with  a  military 
organization  to  fly  upon  the  soil  of  Italy.  It  was  at  the  head  of  the 
American  columns  that  were  sent  up  to  the  Austrian  front,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  flags  that  appeared  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Piave. 
For  that  reason  and  in  token  of  the  loyal  interest  of  the  University  in 
forming  the  Unit  and  starting  it  on  its  noble  work  in  Italy  the  com- 
pany had  unanimously  voted  that  the  flag  be  returned  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  With  this  flag  they  also  presented  an  Austrian  machine 
gun  captured  in  the  battle  of  the  Piave.  President  Judson  in  receiv- 
ing this  gift  thanked  the  Unit  for  the  flag  and  the  gun  and  stated  that 
the  University  was  proud  of  the  service  this  Unit  rendered.  In  com- 
menting on  the  war  activities  of  the  University,  its  students  and  alumni, 
he  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

During  the  Great  War  which  is  just  dosing  the  alumni  of  the  University  have 
contributed  thousands  to  the  national  cause,  and  there  are  seventy  gold  stars  on  our 
service  flag.  It  is,  I  think,  eminently  proper  that  we  should  begin  to  consider  at  an 
eariy  date  the  best  means  of  establishing  in  the  quadrangles  a  suitable  memorial 
for  those  of  our  niunber  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our  country.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  hasty  consideration  but  should  involve  very  careful  deliberation.  Various  views 
as  to  a  suitable  memorial  are  held  and  expressed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
A  memorial  building  is  eminently  adapted  to  commemorate  a  dn^^e  person,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  us  in  several  instances.  For  the  commemoration  of  a  group  of  people, 
however,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  building  is  the  best  means.  As  time  passes 
the  memorial  idea  tends  to  disappear  and  the  utility  of  the  building  is  likely  to  take 
first  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  For  a  memorial  of  this 
character,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  better  to  create  something  which  is  a  memo- 
rial, and  a  memorial  only,  quite  apart  from  any  practical  utility.  To  illustrate 
what  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  I  would  suggest  as  a  suitable  structure  for  our 
grounds  a  memorial  arch  to  be  placed,  perhaps,  at  the  head  of  Fifty-eighth  Street 
at  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangles  at  that  point.  Such  an  arch  should  be  constructed 
on  the  best  lines  of  architectural  and  artistic  beauty.  It  should  have  the  choicest 
sculptural  decoration.  It  should  contain  a  bronze  tablet,  or  tablets,  bearing  the 
name  and  record  of  each  one  of  our  soldier  and  sailor  dead.  It  would  stand  as  long 
as  the  University  lasts  to  commemorate  these  names  and  the  ^irit  of  the  University 
which  honored  Uiem.  Furthermore,  a  memorial  of  that  character  is  within  reach  of 
the  members  of  the  University.  It  would  be  far  better  in  my  opinion  to  have  it  the 
gift  of  a  great  niunber  of  people  each  one  of  whom  would  contribute  small  sums, 
rather  than  the  gift  of  a  few  who  are  able  to  give  large  sums.  Let  it  be  the  ezpres- 
sbn  of  our  honor,  our  gratitude,  and  our  affection.  Of  course,  I  am  not  urging  the 
plan  of  the  arch  as  the  sole  idea.  Other  better  ones  may  be  suggested.  It  is,  however, 
the  underlying  princq)le  involved  that  I  am  urging  on  the  attention  of  the  alumni. 
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As  the  University  of  Chicago  Library  has  not  been  in  existence  much 
over  twenty-six  years,  it  cannot  be  ejLpecttd  as  yet  to  have  acquired  book 
treasures  comparable  to  those  of  institutions  with  a  history  covering 
more  than  three  hundred  years  of  continuous  devek^ment.  Add  to  this 
the  circumstance  that  with  the  exception  of  the  last  seven  years  most  of 
the  books  were  purchased  by  and  for  departmental  libraries,  few  of  whidi 
were  in  a  position  to  collect  or  care  for  early  imprints,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  even  as  late  as  1914,  there  were  less  than  twenty^ve  books  in  sig^t 
printed  prior  to  1501,  and  of  these,  few  had  beien  purchased  <hi  individual 
orders.  They  seemed  in  the  main  to  have  been  the  result  of  periodic 
visits  by  certain  professors,  especially  interested  in  the  development  of 
their  departmental  libraries,  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  uncatalogued 
books  stored  in  Ellis  Hall  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  incunabula  later 
found  in  these  collections  were  of  small  format  and  in  ordinary  bindings 
and  had  probably  <m  that  account  remained  uimoticed. 

About  191 5  the  attention  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  to  whom  the 
University  was  already  indebted  for  some  exceptionally  valuable  manu- 
scripts and  letters,  was  called  to  this  poverty  of  the  University  Library 
in  the  matter  of  fifteenth-century  books.  The  result  has  been  the  addi- 
tion to  date  of  thirty  unusually  fine  specimens  of  the  early  presses. 
The  collection  presented  by  him  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Main 
Reading-Room,  third  floor.  Harper  Memorial  Library.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  donor  from  time  to  time  to  add  to  it  as  opportunities  present 
themselves  of  securing  good  illustrations  of  the  works  of  printers  and 
presses  not  as  yet  represented  in  the  University  Library. 

Li  the  winter  of  1915-16  a  more  methodical  examination  of  the 
Berlin  and  Hengstenberg  collections  was  b^im  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  general  survey  of  their  contents,  to  provide  a  rough  preliminary 
classification,  and  incidentally  to  set  aside  unusually  rare  and  valuable 
books  which  might  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  sorting.  A  considerable 
number  of  fifteenth-century  books,  some  of  them  of  rather  exceptional 
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value,  were  found.  These  books  are  now  located  in  the  Rare  Bock 
Room,  first  floor.  Harper  Memorial  Library.  Incunabula  from  the 
Divinity  and  Classical  libraries  have  been  provisi<mally  added  to  this 
collection,  with  the  result  that  it  now  contains  seventy-seven  specimens. 
Added  to  the  thirty  in  the  Gunsaulus  Collection,  this  makes  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  books  printed  prior  to  1501,  now  in  Harper 
Library. 

The  collection  is  numerically  small  as  compared  with  those  of  certain 
other  libraries,  e.g..  Harvard,  with  nearly  900;  the  Library  of  Congress, 
with  600  in  the  Thacher  Collection  alone;  and  the  Newberry  Library, 
with  a  little  over  300  items.  It  presents,  nevertheless,  a  promising 
nucleus  around  which  there  should  in  time  be  grouped  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  illustrations  of  the  more  notable  early  presses,  to  afiPord  faculty 
and  students  an  opportunity  to  study  the  progress  of  printing  during  the 
first  half-century  when  it  was  passing  through  the  formative  stages, 
from  its  first  strict  adherence  to  the  form  and  style  of  the  manuscript 
to  that  attained  by  the  printed  book  about  1520,  when  it  appears  with 
complete  title-page,  pagination,  table  of  contents,  and  occasionally  an 
index. 

Aside  from  their  importance  for  students,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  value  of  these  early  books  is  constantly  increasing  and  every  large 
library  owes  it  to  posterity  to  save  as  many  of  them  as  possible  from 
deterioration  and  destruction.  As  Graesel  says,  ''To  practically  all 
incunabula  we  may  safely  apply  the  Erasmic  sa3dng:  Sicut  in  unguenHs 
ei  vinis,  iia  in  libris  pretium  addU  anUquUas, " 

A  list  of  the  University  of  Chicago  collection  as  it  stands  today  is 
appended  to  this  brief  notice.  Certain  information  given  in  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  list  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  titles  with  the  Census 
of  FifteenHuCentury  Books  in  America  recently  completed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  April-December,  1918.  It  will  be  noted 
that  of  the  107  items  22  represent  the  only  copy  so  far  reported  in 
America.    In  22  cases  the  Census  notes  one,  and  in  19,  two  other  copies. 

The  fact  that  few  copies  are  known  does  not  of  itself  determine  that 
the  book  is  of  unusual  value  as  a  specimen  of  printing.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  more  famous  presses  are  fortunately  repre- 
sented by  from  four  to  eleven  copies  in  American  libraries.  The  Census 
may  possibly  bring  to  light  works  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known  to 
exist  anywhere.  To  such  unica  would  in  any  case  attach  an  extraordi- 
nary interest  and  value.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  rarities 
will  be  found  outside  of  the  few  notable  private  collections  built  up  by 
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certain  millionaire  book-tovers  in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  there  b 
as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that  of  the  22  books,  of  ndiich  the  University 
of  Chicago  seems  to  have  the  only  c(q)y  in  America,  there  are  not  oth^ 
copies  in  European  libraries.  Someof  themareachoolbo(4s,anditiswell 
known  that  this  particular  class  of  books  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  subjected  to  hard  usage  and  that  consequently  some  editions,  or 
issues  at  least,  have  been  practically  destroyed.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  among  these  early  textbooks  which  came  to  the  University  chiefly 
through  the  purchase  of  the  Calvary  Cdlecticm  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  University  of  Chicago  o^y  is  one  of  a  very  few  which  have 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sdioolroom,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain 
vandalism  which  has  characterized  school  children  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages. 

The  present  list  is  arranged  in  chronological  order  based  on  the  year 
of  printing.  In  addition  to  the  date  there  is  given  author,  often  without 
forenames,  epithets  or  titles  of  honor  or  distinction,  title  of  the  book  in 
brief  form,  place  of  publication,  and  name  of  printer,  when  known.  Time 
has  not  permitted  any  exhaustive  search  for  bibliographical  data.  When 
the  books  are  fully  catalogued,  information,  especially  as  to  date,  place 
of  publication,  and  printer,  will  no  doubt  be  supplied  in  many  cases, 
where  in  the  present  list  it  has  been  omitted. 

List  of  Incunabula 

I.      *n.d.  Compendium  ocU>  parUum  oratumntm.    n.pl.    n.pr.    (Possibly 

printed  in  Augsbuig  about  1495  by  Michael  Wenssler.) 

3.      *n.d.  Jacobus  de  Varagine.    Legmda  amea.    Ulm,  Jdiann  Zainer. 

G. 

3.  **X47o  AuGUsnNUS.    De  cimtate  Dei.    Rome,  Sweynheym  and  Pan- 

nartz.    G. 

4.  **i47o  Cicero.    De    officiis.     Venice,     Johann    and   Wenddin   of 

Speier.    G. 

5.  *i47o  Gerson.    De  efficacia  oraUonis.    Cologne,  Ulrich  Zell. 

6.  1470  Leo  the   Great.    Sermones  et  episiolae,    Rome,   Johannes 

Philippiis  de  TJgnamine.    G. 

7.  ***i47x  CyiIuanxts.    Epistolae,    Rome,  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz.    G. 

8.  **i47x  FEstus.    De  verborum  significatione,    Rome,  G.  Lauer. 

9.  1471-73        Lyra,  Nicolaus  de.    Glossae  seu  PosUUae  perpetuae  in  VeUntm 

et  Novum  TestametUum.    Rome,  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz. 

S  V.    Vol.  I  wanting. 
10.       1472  BoccAao.    Genealoiia  deorum,    Venice,  Wendelin  of  Speier. 

G. 
IX.  ***X473  DioDORUS  SicuLUS.    BiUioiheca  seu  Historianm  priscanm  lihb. 

VI,    Bologna,  Baldassare  AzzoguidL    G. 
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13.  ***i473  LACTAMTins.    O^a;  De  dmms  mstikUiambus.    Venice,  Wen- 

delm  of  Speier. 

13.  1473  Tbohas    Aquinas.    QuesUones    de    Amima,    Venice,    Frans 

Renner.    G. 

14.  *x473  Varro.    De  lingua  laima.    Venice,  n.pr.    G. 

15.  X473  BoocAao.    De  mofUibus,  etc,    Venice,  Wendelin  of   Speier. 

(Bound  with  his  Geneaiopa  deorum,  1473.)    G. 
x6.      *i474  DoNATUS.    Pabularum  hreoiaUo,    Padua,  Pierre  Mauser. 

17.  *^474  Fbstus.    DeverborumsigfUficaiume.    Venice,  Johann  of  Cologne 

and  Johann  Manthen.    G. 

18.  X47S  BibU.    German.    Augsbuig,  G.  Zainer. 

19.  ***i47S  Corpus  juris  cimlis,    InstiMiones.    Rome,  IHrich  Han. 

3a      *i476  Corpus  juris  cimUs,    InsHkUiones,    Basel,  Michael  Wenssler. 

31.      *i476  Caraccioll    Quadragesimale  de  poenitenUa.    Venice,  Johann 

of  Cologne  and  Johann  Manthen.    G. 

33.      ^1476?  Caracciou.    Quadragesimale  de  poemtentia.    Strassburg,  Georg 

Husner? 

33.  1476  Priscianus.    Opera,    Venice,  Johann  of  Cologne  and  Johann 

Manthen.    G. 

34.  **i476  Priscianus.    Opera,    Venice,  Jacobus  of  Fivizzano.    G. 

35.  **i476  Valla.    EUganHae  de  lingua  laUna.    Venice,  Jacobus  Rubeus. 

G. 

36.  **i477  Bersuire,  Pierre.    Uber  bitUae  moraUs,    Cologne,  Bartholo- 

maeus  of  Unkel. 

37.  1477  DiONYSius  Periegetes.    De  sUu  orbis,    n.pl.  Erhard  Ratdolt 

and  Peter  Lfislein. 

JusnNUS.    Epitome  Tragi,    Venice,  Filippo  de  Pietro.    G. 

Bible.   German^  Low,    Cologne,  H.  Quentell.    3  v.  (Imperfect; 

lacking  Isaiah  to  end.) 

Bihle,    Latin.    Strassburg,  Adolf  Rusch.    4  v. 

Leonardus    Matthaei    (de    Utino).    Sermones,    Vicenza, 

Stephan  Koblinger. 

Duns  Scotus.    QuaesUones  super  libra  prima  sentenHarum. 

Venice,  Johann  of  Cologne,  Nicolai  Jenson,  soc. 

Duns   Scotus.    QuotUbeta  quaesUonum,    Venice,   Johann  of 

Cologne,  I^Hcolai  Jenson,  soc.    (Bound  with  his  Quaestiones, 

1481.) 

34.  **i48x  Paulus  Venetus.    Super  libros  de  anima,    Venice,  Filippo  de 

Pietro.    (Imperfect;  Fol.  i  mutilated,  fol.  x8  and  50  in  MSS.) 

35.  ***X483  BoETHius.    De  consolatione  philosophiae.    Cologne,  Johannes 

Koelhoff.    G. 

36.  ***X483  Jacobus   de   Varaoine.    Historia    lombardica.    Nuremberg, 

Anton  Kobeiger. 

37.  ***X4d3  Ckronides  of  England,    St.  Albans,  n.pr.    G. 

38.  *X483  Cicero.    KkOorica.    Venice,  Baptista  de  Tortis. 

39.  X483  IsmoRUS.    Etymologiae;     de    summo    bono,    Venice,    Peter 

LOslein. 


38. 

1479 

39. 

X480 

30. 

X480 

31. 

X480 

33. 

•148X 

33- 

•♦X481 
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40.       1483  PLDnus  CABOLnm  Secumdus.    Episkiomm  Uber,    Treviso, 

Johannes  Rubeus. 

Siuus  IxALicuB.    Pumica.    Venice,  Btptlsta  de  Tortb. 
Terentiub  AnoL    Comoediae,    Venice,  Andreas  Tonesanus 
with  Bartholofnaeus  de  BUuls. 

Capeiou.  CommenioHa  in  IV  Ubb,  Sentemtianm,  seu  libb.  IV 
defetuiomtm  ikeologiae  Thomas  AquinaUs.  Venice,  Octavianiis 
Scotus.  4  V.  G.  (Incomplete  copy;  lacking  vols.  2-4  and  of 
vol.  I,  foL  i-s  ?) 

BibU.    L(Um,    Nurembeig,  Anton  Kobeiger.    4  v. 
Gellius.    Nodes  AUicae.    Biesda,  Boninus  de  Boninis.    G. 
Breviloquus,  VocabtUan.    Cologne,  H.  QaenteU. 
Bkomyasde.    5iiffMki  ^aedicanHum,    Basel,  Johann  of  Amor- 
bach.     2  V. 

TH01CA8  Aquinas.  Super  primo  semSeit$iafum.  Venice,  Anto- 
nius  de  Stiata. 

GuiBERTUS  ToKNACENSis.  Sermones,  Louvain,  Johannes  of 
Paderbom.    G. 

AviENXTS.    Opuscula,  Aratea,  etc,    Venice,  Antcmins  de  Strata. 
Cicero.    Deoratore,    Venice,  Thomas  de  Blauis.    G. 
AusTOTELES.    Opera.    Venice,  Bemardinus  Stagninus.    (Im- 
perfect; wanting  foL  1-472.) 

Frcmo.    De  cura  valUudinis  eorum  qm  incumbwU  studio  Ul- 
terarum.    Florence,  Antcmio  MiscominL    G. 
HoLCOT.    Super  Ubros  sapieiUie.    Reutlingen,  Johann  Otmar. 
Regiomontanus.    Kalendarium,    Venice,  Eriiard  Ratdolt. 
Veeoilius  Maso.    Opera,  cum  commetUarHs  SerdU,  Donatio 
Landini,  Calderim,    Venice,  Georgins  Arrivabenus. 
Baszizius.    OrihograpJUa.    n.pl.    n.pr. 
Ebraedus.    Modus  laHmtaUs,    n.pl.    n.pr. 
HiERONYicus.    Epistclae,    Venice,  Bemardinus  Benalius.    G. 
Melbee,  Johannes.    Vocabularius  predicanUum;    Variloquus, 
Strassburg,  Geoig  Husner. 

Regius.  EpisUdae  PUtUi,  Venice,  Gulielmus  Tridinoisis 
called  ''Anima  mia." 

Savonasola.  Triumpko  ddla  Croce.  Florence,  Bartolommeo 
di  Libri.    H. 

SniONETTA.    Historia  dette  cose  facte  daUo  imicUssimo  Duca 
Francesco  Sforza,    Milan,  Antonio  Zarotto.    G. 
Beeoamo.     Statuta.    Brescia,  Angelus  and  Jacobus  Biitan- 
nicus. 

Bible,    Latin,    Basel,  Johann  Froben. 

BoNAVENTXTEA.    QuestioHcs  supro  Ubros  sententiarum.    Nurem- 
berg, Anton  Kobeiger.    5  vols,  in  2. 
Leschee.    Rethorica.    Cologne,  H.  QuentelL 
Bible,    LaUn,    Nuremberg,  Anton  Kobeiger.   4  V.    (Imperfect; 
lacking  parts  3-4.) 
Celtes.    Panegyris,    Augsburg,  Erhard  Ratdolt. 


41. 

♦♦1483 

43. 

♦1483 

43. 

♦1483-84 

44 

1485 

45. 

1485 

46. 

♦i486 

47. 

♦♦♦i486 

48. 

♦i486 

49. 

♦♦1487? 

50. 

1488 

51. 

1488 

52. 

♦♦♦1489 

53. 

1489 

54. 

♦♦♦1489 

55. 

♦1489 

56. 

♦♦1489 

57. 

♦♦1490? 

58. 

♦1490 

59. 

♦♦1490 

60. 

♦♦1490? 

61. 

1490 

62. 

♦♦1490 

63. 

♦♦♦1490 

64. 

1491 

65. 

1491 

66. 

1491 

67. 

♦1491 

68. 

1492 

69. 

♦1492 
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70. 

149a 

71. 

1493 

72. 

1492-93 

73. 

1493 

74.      1493 


75- 

X494 

76. 

1494 

77. 
78. 

Z494 
•1494 

79. 
80. 

•*I494 
•*I494 

8x. 

82. 

I49S 
•♦•149s 

83. 

X49S 

84.  ••♦149s? 

85.  ***I49S 

86.  1495-98 

87.  •♦♦1496 


88. 

1496 

89. 

1497 

90. 

1497 

91. 

1497 

92. 


93 


««« 


«** 


1497? 
1498 


94.        1498 


95 


««* 


1498 


Petraxca.  E^isUdae  famUiares.  Venice,  Johannes  and  Gre- 
gorius  de  Gregorils. 

Petrarca.  De  remedUs.  Crem<ma,  BernaidinuB  MIsenta  and 
Caesar  of  Parma. 

Barbaso.    CasUgationes.    Rome,  Eudiarius  Silber. 
QuiNTiLiANUS.    QuifUiUanus  cum  commmUo  [InstUuHones  ora- 
toriae.]    Venice,  Bonetus  Locatellus. 

ScHEDSL.  Cromcarum  Ubri.  Nuremberg,  Anton  Koberger. 
G. 

AuGUSTiNUS.    De  driiaU  Dei.    Freibuig  L  B.,  Kilian  Fischer. 
AuQUSTiNUS.    De  TrimUUe,    Freibuig  i.  B.,  Kilian  Fischer. 
(Bound  with  his  De  doUate  Dei,  1494.) 
BoccAao.    Genedopae,    Venice,  Bonetus  Locatellus. 
CoLomns,  Gunx)  delle.    Historia  troiana,    Strassburg,  n.pr. 
OviDXUS  Naso.    De  arte  amandi.    Venice,  Johannes  Tacuinus. 
Thomas    Aquinas.    Super    secuudo    sentenUarum.    Bologna, 
Benedictus  Hectoris  FaeUL    (Bound  with  his  Super  primo 
sentenUarum,  i486.) 

Campanus.    Opera,    Rome,  Eucharius  Silber.    G. 
Claudianus.    Opera,    Venice,   Jdiannes  Tacuinus.    (Also  a 
second  copy;  imperfect.) 

Gaza,  Theodorus.  Grammatica  introductioa  de  mensibus. 
Venice,  Aldus  Manutius. 
JuvENCUS.  Historia  eoangelica.  n.pl.  n.pr. 
Livins.  Historiae  ramanae  decades,  MHan,  Ulrich  Sdnzenzder. 
Aristotelbs.  Opera,  Venice,  Aldus.  5  v.  (Imperfect;  lack- 
ing voL  I  signatures  6  -  end,  voL  2-3.  There  is  a  second  copy 
of  voL4.) 

Hugo  de  Sancto  Card.    Pastitta  aurea  super  Psalmos.    Venice, 
Johannes  and  Gregorius  de  Gregoriis.    G. 
Petrarca.    BucoUcum  carmen,    Venice,  Marcus  Horigono. 
Cleonides.    Harmonium  introductorium,    Venice,  Simon  (de 
Gabis)  Bevilaqua. 

JOHAimES  DE  Sancto  Geioniano.  Uber  de  exempHs  et  simiU- 
tudinibus  rerum,  Venice,  Johannes  and  Gregorius  de  Gregoriis. 
Marullus.  Hymni  et  epigrammata,  Florence,  Sodetas  Colub- 
ris  (Compagnia  del  Drago).  (Imperfect;  foL  11-14  supplied  in 
manuscript.) 

Prudentius,  Opera,  Deventer,  Richardus  Pafraet  of  Cologne. 
G. 


Colonna,  Eoidio.    De  regimine  priucipum,    Venice,  Simon  (de 
Gabis)  Bevilaqua. 

SoLiNUS.    De  mirabilibus  mundt,    Brescia,  Jacobus  Britannicus. 
Statius.    Statu  Syhae  cum  DomitU  Commentariis,    Venice, 
Petrus  Johannes  de  Quarengiis. 
96.       1499, 1497    Boethius.    Opera.    Venice,  Johannes  and  Gregorius  de  Gre- 
goriis.   3  vols,  in  I.    (Abo  a  second  copy  of  voL  2.    H.) 
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97.  ***i499  CoLONNA,  Eomio.    Cmmmemimm  super  Ubras  primmm  amdyU- 

contm  ArisioMs.    Venice,  Simon  of  Loveie.    (Bound  with  his 

ExfosiUo  in  ahem  weierem,  1507.) 
98*        1499  Ep%sMos    ai9€r90fwm    phuetepMrwtt    #rAl0rfMii    tfl    fhtionttit* 

Venice,  Aldus. 
99.      *i499  Gerson.    Alphabetmm  dinm  amcris.    Paris,  Gui  Marchand. 

100.    **i499  Manomellus.    Scribmdi    orandique    modus,    Uhn,    Johann 

Schiffler. 
loi.    **i499  OviDius.    Heroidum   episidae,    Venice,   Johannes   Tscuinus. 

(Bound  with  his  De  arte  amandi,  1494.) 

103.  **i499  CMdiusNaso.    TrisUumUber,    Venice,  Johannes  Tuminus. 
X03.       1499            ScripUfres  astrommmd  weieres,    Venice,  Aldus.    (Also  a  second 

copy;  imperfect.) 

104.  1499  SuiDAS.    Lemcon   graecum.    MHan,    Johannes    Bissdus   and 

Benedictus  Manguis.    G. 
X05.      ^1500  AviCENNA.    CamotUs  Itbri.    Venice,  Simon  (de  (3abis)  Bevi- 

laqua. 

106.  ^500  ExercUum  puererum  gratmmUicale.    StiB86buig?,GeoigHusner? 

107.  **i500  TmuLLUS.    TibuUus    cum    comme$UarUs.    Venice,    Johannes 

T^LCuinus.    (Imperfect;  wanting  sign,  o^-end. 

^Onljcopy  to  Ur  located  in  Anurica.  ***  One  of  three  copies  in  America. 

**  One  of  two  ooplet  in  America.  G.   SUnde  for  Ganaanliis  Collection. 

H.   Standi  for  Hodge  Collection. 
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At  the  recent  meetmg  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington 
Professor  Emest  J.  Wikzynski,  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  was  elected 
to  membershm.  Professor  Wikz^i^ski, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  has  been  connected  at  vanous 
times  with  the  University  of  California, 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
and  the  University  of  DUnois. 

A  promising  movement  is  being  oigan- 
ized  Dy  promment  altmmi  and  members 
of  the  Faculties  to  increase  the  interest 
and  efSdency  of  the  alumni  oiganizations 
of  the  University  throughout  the  country. 
Several  conferences  have  already  been 
held  in  Chicago,  and  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
who  is  Director  of  Co-operation  with 
Secondary  Schools,  recently  spoke  on 
the  subject  before  tne  Minnesota  Alunmi 
Club  m  Minneapolis.  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews  also  spoke  on  the  same  subject 
before  a  group  of  altmmi  in  Denver, 
where  he  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

A  fiftpr  thousand  dollar  fund  is  now 
being  raised  by  the  altmmi  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  for  the  Graham 
Taylor  Hall  to  be  erected  on  the  new 
Seminary  site  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Univer- 
sity Avenue.  The  new  building  will  be 
the  central  tmit  of  the  Seminary  and  will 
hotise  the  library  and  diapel.  Professor 
Taylor,  who  has  taught  at  the  Seminary 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  centurv,  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  sodal  better- 
ment. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Siunmer  Quarter  have  been  announced, 
as  follows: 

President  Frank  Wakel^  Gtmsaulus, 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  the  preacher  on  June  22,  ana 
Professor  Harris  F.  Rail,  of  the  Gkirrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Ulionis,  on 
June  29. 

The  first  preacher  in  July  was  Dean 
Shailer    Mathews,    of    the    University 


of  Chicago  Divinity  School  Profes- 
sor Theodore  G.  Soares,  of  the  same 
school,  spoke  on  July  13;  Dr.  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  of  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York  City,  on 
Julv  20;  and  Associate  Professor  Allan 
Hoben,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  July  27. 

'Hie  first  preacher  in  August  will  be 
Professor  Gerald  Bimey  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School. 
The  preacher  for  August  10  will  be 
shortly  announced.  On  Au^t  17  Dr. 
James  A.  Frauds,  of  the  Furst  Baptist 
Church,  Los  Angeles,  California,  will  be 
the  preacher;  and  on  Convocation 
Sunday,  August  24,  Dean  Lewis  B. 
Fisher,  of  the  Ryder  Divinity  School, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  is  now  in  the 
Near  East  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  has  just  finished  an 
important  book  on  the  development  and 
international  relations  of  modem  mis- 
sions, which  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  is  to  publish  shortly  under  the 
title  of  The  Spread  of  ChrisHanUy  in  the 
Modem  World. 

Aimotmcement  is  just  made  of  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  Illinois 
of  Professor  RoUin  D.  Salisbury,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Geography  and 
Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science  at  the  Universitjr  of  Chicago, 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  BoEird 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 
Dean  Salisbury  succeeds  to  the  position 
made  vacant  by  the  resignadon  of  Pro- 
fessor T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Two  prizes  were  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  tne  Facultjr  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Umversity  of  Chicago  at 
the  exhibition  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  Chicago 
artists.  Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of 
Art  Education,  received  the  prize  of  the 
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Enriewood  Woman's  Club  oC  ChicagD, 
ana  Antoinette  HoUifter,  Inttructor  in 
Cky-Modeling,  received  the  Mn.  John 
C.  Shaffer  hundred-doUar  piiae  in  tctilp- 
ture  to  her  figure  "The  Knitter." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Aaaoda- 
tioo  of  American  Anatomists  held  from 
April  17  to  19  in  Pittabuiig^y  Professor 
Robert  R.  Bensley  presided. 

In  the  recent  Victory  Loan  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  exceeded  its  quota  of 
Sioojooo  by  ^o  per  cent.  Throu^  Dean 
Frank  J.  MiUer  the  following  subsom- 
tions  have  so  faa  been  reputed:  The 
Faculties,  $37,500;  women  studmts 
$36,000;  men  students,  '$0,450;  the 
admmistration,  $10,350;  the  Univenity 
of  Chicaso  Prns,  $5,050;  the  University 
ffigh  School.  $53,000;  the  Umversity 
Elementary  School,  $7,550.  The  approx- 
imate total  is  $150,000.  The  prize  of  a 
German  leather  dress  helmet  to  the 
greatest  amount  and  number  of  sub- 
scriptions was  presented  in  chapel  to 
Miss  Katherine  Clark,  who  secured 
$6,050  in  subscriptions. 

Dean  Tames  Rowland  Angell,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Pssrchology,  has 
accepted  the  headshm'  of  the  National 
Research  Council  at  Washington.  This 
position  is  of  one-year  tenure  and  be- 
came effective  July  i.  The  Coundl 
has  been  the  chia  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment in  mobilizing  scientific  men  and 
scientific  resources  for  the  war.  It  con- 
sists of  an  association  of  the  leading 
scientific  societies  and  organizations  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  thirteen 
divisions,  six  of  general  relations  and 
seven  of  science  and  technology. 

As  head  of  the  NationaT  Research 
Council  Dean  Angell  will  have  control 
of  the  work  of  mobilizing,  stimulating, 
and  co-ordinating  the  scientific  activities 
of  the  country.  Dean  Angell  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  al»ence  from 
iht  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  uie  Middle  West 
and  South  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ptofessor 
Laing,  who  formerly  edited  the  journal 
of  the  association  (The  Classical  Journal, 

Published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
'ress),  resigned  from  that  position  to 


become  General  Editor  of  the  Univenity 
of  Chicago  Press.  The  Classical  Asso- 
ciation (rf  the  Middle  West  and  South 
has  vice-presdents  from  thirty  states  and 
a  mcmbmhip  ci.  about  two  thousand. 

Professor  Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  as  a 
major  in  the  Sanituy  Oom  of  the 
Umted  States  Army  itt^>ectea  American 
camps  in  England  and  is  now  a  member 
American 


of  the 


Relief  Administratioii 


in  France,  writes  from  Paris  in  a  private 
letter:  ''You  must  not  bdieve  aU  the 
talcs  carried  to  you  by  my  friciids  and 
enemies.  I  am  by  no  means  an  expert 
aviator,  although  I  have  used  the  aCrial 
route  as  means  6t  transportation  to  save 
time^  no  mishaps,  except  one  forced 
landmg  because  of  a  stalled  motor.  An- 
other time  we  were  struck  by  a  rain 
storm  and  went  above  a  doud  and  lost 
our  way  over  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
Last  January,  in  trying  to  get  down 
throu^  Servia,  in  foce  of  wrecked  rail- 
roads, bad  wagon  roads,  and  no  camions 
or  auUmiolHles^  I  had  an  offer  of  being 
taken  in  an  aimlane  from  Belgrade  to 
Uskub;  but  I  declined  the  offer,  partly 
because  the  machines  were  rather  shaky, 
partly  because  I  did  not  have  mudi  con- 
fidence in  the  pilot,  and  thirdly  because 
it  was  snowing.  I  know  of  several  pas- 
times more  pleasant  than  flying  over  the 
Sert>ian  mountains  in  a  snow  storm." 

Professor  Carlson,  whose  particular 
dut^  in  coimection  with  the  Children's 
Rdief  Work  in  several  countries  has 
kept  him  in  Paris  for  about  a  month, 
expects  to  take  the  field  again  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  prob- 
ably going  up  to  Finland,  and  returning 
by  £sthonia,Lettonia,  Litnuania,  Poland, 
Roumania,  and  ^enna. 

Director  A.  A.  Stagg,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics, 
hM  had  a  unique  honor  conferred  upon 
him.  Through  Colonel  WaiteCJohnson, 
of  General  Pershing's  staff,  who  is  the 
chid  athletic  officer  of  tne  American 
Army,  Mr.  Stagg  was  invited  to  be  di- 
rector of  Uie  Inter- Allied  games  ^riiich 
took  place  during  June  and  July.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  ill  health,  Mr. 
Stagg  was  unable  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  direct  the  games. 

Associate  Professor  RoUin  T.  Cham- 
berHn,  of  the  DqMirtment  of  Geology, 
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has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Giants  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdtfice  to  distribute  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  research.  Four  thousand  dol- 
brs  has  aheady  been  assigned  for  the 
year  1919. 

The  first  WiUiam  Vaughn  Moody  lec- 
ture for  the  Spring  Quarter  at  the 
Universi^  of  Qiicago  was  given  on 
April  9  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthv,  the 
widely  known  En^ish  novelist  and  play- 
wiii^t,  author  of  The  Dark  Flower,  The 
FreeUmds,  FraiemUj,  Justice,  and  The 
Mob,  A  great  audience  heard  the  lec- 
ture on  "New  Factors  in  the  Life  of 
the  avilized  Worid,"  in  which  the 
q>eaker  discussed  the  importance  of  the 
press,  the  schools,  and  the  arts  in  a 
democracy,  the  conquest  of  the  air,  the 
problem  of  bolshevism,  the  advantaj^ 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  the  growmg 
brotherhood  of  the  Briton  and  the 
American. 

Three  other  lectures  on  the  Moody 
Foundation  were  given  on  April  15,  16, 
and  17  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jaduon, 
Professor  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in 
Colimibia  University,  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures  bdng  the  '*  Beginnings  of  Per- 
sian Poetry  and  the  Great  Epic," 
"Persian  Mystic  and  Lyric  Poetry/^  and 
"  Romantic  Verse,  including  Ballad 
Poetry  of  Lands  to  the  East  of  Persia." 
Professor  Jackson  recently  visited  Persia 
as  a  member  of  the  American-Persian 
Relief  Commission  of  which  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  the  director. 

Professor  Frank  R.  Lillie,  Chainnan  of 
the  D^artment  of  Zoology,  has  been 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Sodet]^  of  Zoologists  in  the 
reorganized  Division  of  Biology  and 
Agriculture  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  The  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Zoologists  is  Professor  Charles 
Manning  Child,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  Tames  Henry  Breasted. 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. While  in  Philaddphia  Professor 
Breasted  gave  the  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and 
later  in  Washington  gave  two  lectures 


on  the  William  EUerv  Hale  Lectureship 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
"The  Origins  of  avilization." 

Professor  Julius  Stieglits,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  has  been  nominated  by  that 
society  as  a  representative  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Tech- 
nology of  the  National  Research  Council. 
Professor  Stie^^ts  has  also  been  elected 
to  membership  in  the  American  Philo- 
soi^cal  Society. 

Mr.  Trevor  Amett,  Auditor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  elected  i>resi- 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Business 
Officers  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
the  Middle  West  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Amett  presented  a 
paper  at  one  of  the  sessions  on  "  Business 
Organization  of  Universities  with  Exhibit 
of  Ors^mization  Charts."  Among  the 
universities  represented  were  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio  State,  Indiana,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harold  E.  Marr, 
U.SA.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin 
College,  has  been  assigned  by  the  United 
States  government  to  take  charge  of  the 
woi^  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Woi^  in  this 
d^Mirtment  will  include  expert  instruc- 
tion fitting  students  on  the  technical  side 
for  one  or  another  of  the  several  brandies 
of  army  service.  Students  entering  the 
military  courses  will  be  held  for  three 
summer  camps.  One  of  these  may  be  in 
the  summer  preceding  entrance  on  the 
university  course  and  one  the  summer 
succeeding  graduation. 

Professor  Georj^  H.  Mead,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who  hks  just 
beoi  re-elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
City  Club,  has  been  made  chainnan  of  the 
Cook  County  branch  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  Others  from  the  Univer- 
sity associated  with  Professor  Mead  in  the 
woric  of  the  League  are  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School;  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  History,  and  Mr. 
FrederioL  D.  Bramhall,  of  the  same 
department.  Representatives  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  indude  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald. 
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THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  IN  THE 

LIGHT  OF  HISTORY' 

By  WILLIAM  EZRA  LINGELBACH,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Modem  European  ICstoiy,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

''This  Conference  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  final 
crowning  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  up  to  this  day,  for  never 
have  so  many  nations  been  represented  at  the  same  time  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  in  so  high  a  degree  interest  the  whole  world."  With  these 
words  of  the  President  at  the  first  session  of  the  Conference  at  Paris 
everyone  agrees.  Beyond  this,  however,  unanimity  ceases.  The  widest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists  both  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted 
by  the  Conference  and  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  finally  embodied 
in  the  treaties. 

Typical  of  the  strong  indorsements  of  the  treaty  is  that  by  the  emi- 
nent publicist  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison.  "The  treaties  of  1815  and  1878," 
he  says,  "  were  inspired  by  fear,  hatred,  and  greed.  The  peace  of  1919  is 
in  union,  confidence,  sagacity  and  foresight."  Flatly  contradictory  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Morning  Post  when  it  says:  "This  is  a  peace  with  hatred 
imposed  by  necessity  and  accepted  with  loathing  ....  to  be  repudiated 
by  the  Germans  at  the  first  opportimity  and  only  maintainable  by  us  if 
we  keep  armies  and  fleets  ready  for  war." 

The  Administrative  Coimcil  of  the  English  Labor  party  declared: 
"The  terms  of  the  document,  misnamed  a  peace  treaty,  ....  violate 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice.    They  are  opposed  to  every  public 

statement  of  the  allied  aims  in  the  war They  do  not  bring  an 

end  to  militarism,  but  fasten  the  system  more  firmly  on  the  peoples  of 

'  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Convocation  of  the 
Univer^ty  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  August  29, 1919. 
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the  allied  countries."  A  score  of  the  leaders  of  British  labor  formally 
denounced  the  treaty  as  '^a  direct  defiance  of  labor  opinion  throughout 
the  world."  One  radical  journal  assailed  ''the  Clemenceau-Lloyd- 
George-Wilson  peace  pact  as  the  greatest  fake  in  history."  French 
and  Italian  socialists  like  those  of  neutral  countries  voice  similar  senti- 
ments. 

Midway  between  these  extremes  is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  expressed  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  annual 
convention  this  year.     "The  covenant,"  it  says,  "is  not  a  perfect 

document,  and  perfection  is  not  claimed  for  it It  provides  the 

best  machinery  yet  devised  for  the  prevention  of  war It  places 

human  relations  on  a  new  basis." 

Himdreds  of  other  opinions  have  appeared  and  are  appearing  every 
day — some  thoughtful  and  honest,  others  palpably  prejudiced  and 
insincere,  some  enthusiastic,  some  dubious,  some  cynical,  some  bitterly 
hostile.  In  this  babel  of  voices  it  would  seem  foolish  to  join,  were  it  not 
that  a  study  of  the  Conference  against  the  backgroimd  of  history  may 
help  toward  a  saner  evaluation  of  its  work. 

To  measure  the  Peace  Conference  by  the  standards  and  analogies 
of  the  past,  to  test  it  by  the  basic  principles  of  human  progress,  would  be 
a  simpler  matter  were  there  more  agreement  as  to  the  laws  of  historic 
development.  History  still  awaits  its  Darwin.  Whether  materialistic  or 
idealistic  factors,  economic  or  psychological  conditions,  or  personal  leader- 
ship dominate  in  the  realm  of  human  evolution  is  still  a  moot  question. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  clear-cut  and  definite  characteristics 
associated  with  all  historic  development.  Among  these  are  imity, 
continuity,  and  the  great  principle  of  progress  itself. 

Further,  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  history  reveals  equally 
clearly  that  the  chief  determinants  of  this  evolutionary  progress  are 
co-operation  and  competition — co-operation  first,  because  it  is  more 
powerful  and  from  our  point  of  view  more  significant.  What  better 
illustration  of  this  than  the  experience  of  the  war!  Never  before  was 
co-operation  applied  on  so  large  a  scale  and  with  such  extraordinary 
results  as  by  the  allies  in  the  conduct  of  the  world-war  against  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right  and  that  competition  is  the  sole  law  of 
progress.  Neo-Darwinism  as  applied  to  nations  and  the  worship  of  the 
biological  and  materialistic  interpretation  of  history  have  been  discredited 
forever.  The  law  of  the  jimgle  and  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  by  which  those  with  the  strongest  teeth  and  the  sharpest  claws 
prevail,  has  been  proven  to  be  not  only  false  but  dangerously  vicious; 
not  that  the  principle  of  competition  in  itself  is  bad,  but  its  over- 
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emphasis  without  regulation  and  without  respect  for  moral  law  is  clearly 
out  of  accord  with  the  higher  principle  of  co-operation. 

Human  progress,  though  evolutionary  in  character,  is  at  times  al- 
most imperceptible.  This  has  led  many  to  look  on  history  as  the  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  of  a  pendulum,  moving  constantly  but  never  getting 
an3^where.  Much  more  in  accord  with  facts  is  the  figure  which  pictures 
the  race  climbing  a  high  mountain.  The  ascent  is  never  direct  but  by  a 
tortuous,  zigzag  path  from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another.  Sometimes 
little  or  nothing  is  gained  in  altitude;  again  a  single  stretch  of  the  way 
brings  one  out  upon  some  higher  level  from  which  the  significance  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  becomes  suddenly 
plain.    The  old  landmarks  lie  far  behind  and  below. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  perspective, 
to  see  the  present  in  its  relation  to  the  past.  This  is  the  more  desirable 
because  the  historian  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  imable  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  his  investigations  at  first  hand;  he  is  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  view  them  through  records  made  by  others.  Nor  can 
he,  like  the  scientist,  repeat  experiments.  History  does  not  repeat 
itself.  Nevertheless  there  is  general  agreement  that  large  forces  and 
movements  are  continuous,  that  events  are  best  understood  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  them,  and  that  historic  analogies  and  precedents 
are  of  great  value  in  appraising  the  events  in  human  progress. 

Viewing  in  this  light  the  events  and  movements  imder  consider- 
ation it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Peace  Conference  which  assembled 
in  its  first  plenary  session  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  Paris  last  January  is 
not  without  its  historic  parallels.  Every  great  war  has  necessarily  been 
followed  by  reconstruction,  and  in  a  number  of  important  instances  this 
was  undertaken  by  a  general  congress  of  the  nations  chiefly  concerned. 
Among  these,  four  stand  out  conspicuously.  They  are  the  Congress  of 
Westphalia  of  1648 — ^in  connection  with  which,  according  to  an  eminent 
authority,  the  word  "congress"  was  first  definitely  applied  to  an  inter- 
national gathering — ^the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 

The  so-called  religious  character  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  which 
called  forth  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  is  well  known.  That  it  should 
appear  as  an  important  factor  in  the  peace  negotiations  is  only  natural. 
The  delegates  of  the  Protestant  states  refused  to  meet  in  a  Catholic 
city,  while  the  Catholic  delegates  would  not  go  to  a  Protestant  city. 
The  result  was  a  sort  of  dual  congress;  the  Protestants  meeting  at 
Osnabrtick,  the  Catholics  at  Miinster.  After  this  difficult  matter  was 
adjusted  proceedings  were  further  delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by 
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what  to  us  a{^)ear  as  unamcdvably  foolish  bickerings  over  matters  oi 
etiquette  and  precedence.  So  much  was  made  of  this  that  William  Penn, 
in  drawing  up  his  project  for  a  Federation  of  Nations,  suggested  in  all 
seriousness  that  a  building  of  a  q>ecial  type  be  omstructed  for  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Federation  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  "To  avoid,"  he 
said,  "quarrell  for  Precedency,  the  Ro(»n  may  be  Round,  and  have 
divers  Doors  to  oome  in  and  go  out  at,  to  prevent  Exceptions."  Possibly 
the  horseshoe  table  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  was  an  ingenious  device  to  meet 
the  survivals  of  this  problem  in  our  day.  Certainly  the  plan  of  signing 
the  peace  treaty  in  alphabetical  order  neatly  avoided  any  difficulties 
that  mi^t  have  arisen  on  that  score. 

Into  the  complicated  terms  of  the  settlement  reached  in  1648  it 
would  not  be  profitable  to  enter.  There  is  a  well-known  engraving  of  a 
part  of  the  Congress  by  a  contemporary,  showing  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
delegates* with  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  uplifted  in  the  act 
of  solemnly  swearing  to  maintain  the  treaties.  So  &r  as  they  pro- 
vided for  Dutch  and  Swiss  independence  history  has  aj^roved  the 
arrangement.  In  practically  every  other  respect,  however,  the  terms 
which  the  governments  of  the  Congress  thus  solemnly  swore  to  maintain 
were  sadly  out  of  accord  with  the  verdict  of  history.  This  implies  not 
only  to  the  territorial  and  other  arrangements  but  to  the  ideals  that 
underlie  them.  The  great  principle  of  toleration  was  spumed.  The 
people  of  a  principality  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  ruling 
prince.  If  conscience  forbade  they  had  to  leave  the  land,  or,  as  the 
treaty  euphoniously  puts  it,  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  emigrate. 
Nationality  received  no  recognition.  In  its  stead  was  set  up  a  fictitious 
balance  of  states  for  the  maintenance  of  which  France  and  Sweden 
became  the  guarantors  with  a  perp>etual  right  of  meddling  in  German 
affairs.    Such  provisions  for  peace  were  necessarily  temporary. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  much  shorter  than  that  of  Westphalia, 
but  in  the  nature  of  its  problems  and  in  the  significance  of  the  settlement 
upon  the  later  development  of  £iux)pe  it  is  easily  the  most  important 
congress  before  that  of  our  day.  During  the  eighteenth  century  even 
enlightened  despotism  had  held  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Catherine  n  never  hesitated  to 
seize  whatever  they  coidd  hope  to  keep.  Success  was  the  only  standard 
of  measurement  in  the  relations  of  states.  At  the  same  time  unenlight- 
ened despotism  by  profligacy,  senseless  extravagance,  and  a  criminal 
neglect  of  the  needs  of  the  people  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  deluge 
that  was  to  sweep  away  the  old  order. 
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The  French  Revolution  with  its  assertion  of  personal  and  popular 
rights  not  only  destroyed  the  vicious  S3rstem  of  the  ancient  regime 
but  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  system.  For  twenty-three  years  the 
long  struggle  continued,  till  the  enemies  of  France  had  become  imbued 
with  some  of  her  own  spirit,  and  Napoleon  was  conquered  in  a  war  of 
liberation  waged  not  by  professional  soldiers  but  by  nations  in  arms. 
France  was  defeated  in  the  name  of  the  very  liberalism  and  nationality 
she  had  herself  proclaimed  with  such  enthusiasm. 

As  a  result  a  new  spirit  might  have  been  expected  to  enter  into  the 
Vienna  Congress.  But  the  reactionary  influences  were  too  strong. 
Not  that  the  new  did  not  appear.  One  delegate  in  particular  was  its 
exponent,  at  least  in  theory.  Alexander  I,  Tzar  of  Russia,  represented 
the  first  nation  on  the  Continent  that  had  offered  successful  resistance 
to  the  common  enemy.  Hence  though  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
councils  of  Western  Europe  he  had  from  the  first  a  prestige  and  leader- 
ship not  unlike  that  enjoyed  by  our  own  President  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
Eager  to  play  the  leading  rdle  he  looked  on  himself  as  the  champion  of 
Uberal  ideas^  the  liberator  of  Europe.  An  idealist,  with  magnanimous 
impulses,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  political  institutions  and 
interested  in  freedom,  especially  that  of  small  states  like  Switzerland, 
Greece,  and  the  Germanies.  "  We  wish,"  he  said,  "to  reconquer  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  with  justice,  moderation,  and  liberal  ideas  as  a 
foimdation.  Too  long  have  they  been  effaced  by  military  despotism 
and  by  a  disregard  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  people."  But 
this  Russian  Tzar  was  somewhat  of  a  dreamer  and  far  from  being  a 
practical  statesman.  He  had  a  plan  for  what  he  grandiloquently  called 
"the  restoration  of  Poland,  the  solemn  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of 
the  Empress  Catherine."  But  when  it  was  examined  it  was  found  to  be 
a  project  for  getting  possession  of  those  parts  of  Polish  territory  which 
Catherine  had  been  obliged  to  leave  to  her  accomplices  in  the  partitions; 
"as  if  her  crime  had  consisted,"  says  Seeley,  "not  in  plimdering  Poland 
but  in  allowing  others  to  share  in  the  booty."  The  sentiments  of  the 
Poles  were,  of  course,  not  consulted.  Little  wonder  that  the  veteran 
diplomats  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  coimted  Warsaw  a  pawn  well 
played  against  the  Tzar's  more  dangerous  dreams. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  1815  France  was  the 
only  kingdom  on  the  Continent  whose  monarch  was  restrained  by  a 
constitution,  that  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  seemed  to  many  a 
vindication  of  the  old  regime,  and  that  Vienna  itself  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  one  nation  in  Christendom  least  influenced  by  'revolutionary 
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ideas.    The  Congress  of  Vienna  therefore  represented  a  social  and  a 
political  order  totally  different  from  that  of  today. 

In  place  of  the  plain  men  of  the  people  who  composed  the  recent 
Congress  in  Paris,  we  have  the  representatives  of  an  old  order  with  all 
the  trappings  and  paraphernalia  that  go  with  ro3ralty  and  autocracy. 
'^  All  the  most  illustrious  personages  in  Europe,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
'*are  represented  here  in  the  most  illustrious  fashion."  There  were  the 
emperors  of  Russia  and  of  Austria;  the  kings  of  Prussia,  of  Bavaria, 
of  WUrtemberg,  and  of  Denmark;  several  crown  princes,  a  multitude  of 
lesser  princes,  archdukes,  dukes,  greater  and  lesser  statesmen,  and 
difdomats,  not  to  mention  money  changers,  adventurers,  and  hangers-on. 

As  the  exalted  personages  arrived  they  were  met  and  escorted  to  the 
residences  or  apartments  allotted  them  in  accordance  with  their  impor- 
tance. The  arrival  of  the  Tzar  of  Russia  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
an  occasion  of  first-rate  importance.  Emperor  Francis  met  them  in  per- 
son. The  procession  according  to  the  Moniteur  lasted  more  than  an  hour 
and  was  attended  by  salutes  of  a  thousand  guns  from  the  ramparts. 
So  distinguished  a  gathering  required  entertainment,  and  the  Austrian 
Court,  identifying  hospitality  with  policy,  left  nothing  undone  to 
afford  the  Congress  a  continuous  roimd  of  brilliant  private  and  public 
functions.  Reviews,  f6tes,  dances,  masque  balls,  dinners,  and  every 
other  variety  of  entertainment  marks  the  course  of  this  so-called  Con- 
gress. Every  day  cost  the  Emperor  $250,000  and  the  total  cost  to  his 
already  bankrupt  treasury  was  over  thirty-three  million  florins. 

As  the  Prince  de  Ligne  remarked,  the  Congress  "danced  much  but 
progressed  little."  Indeed  he  was  himself  to  furnish,  as  he  cynically 
expressed  it  when  dying  a  few  weeks  later,  a  new  diversion  in  the  form 
of  the  funeral  of  a  field  marshal  of  France. 

From  the  first  the  great  powers  decided  to  settle  matters  among  them- 
selves. To  really  assemble  the  Congress  could  therefore  cause  only 
embarrassment,  so  it  was  called,  but  it  never  met!  Peace  with  the  new 
government  of  France  had  been  made  at  Paris  by  the  eight  powers  that 
had  overthrown  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  the  broad  lines  of  the 
European  settlement  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  four  principal 
powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  powers  now  definitely  arrogated  to  themselves  the  functions 
of  the  Congress. 

Prince  Talleyrand  was  told  on  his  arrival  in  Vienna:  "We  have 
assembled  to  tell  you  what  the  four  powers  have  decided  upon."  That 
they  were  imable  to  carry  out  their  plan  entirely  was  due  chiefly  to 
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the  objections  raised  by  the  "old  fox."  As  the  representative  of  Louis 
XVIII,  the  legitimate  king  of  France,  he  demanded  a  place  at  the 
council  table  of  the  great  powers.  He  knew  how  to  sit,  he  declared, 
and  he  proposed  to  have  a  seat.  Through  his  audacity  and  his  abiUty 
in  making  himself  the  champion  of  the  small  states  he  succeeded  in 
being  admitted  to  the  inner  circle.  "Thenceforward,"  says  Gentz, 
the  official  secretary  of  the  Congress,  "the  representatives  of  the  five 
powers  were  the  "real  and  only  Congress." 

By  this  small  committee  the  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Central 
Europe  were  drawn  up.  Occasionally  representatives  of  the  lesser 
powers  were  brought  into  the  discussions  on  questions  that  directly 
affected  them.  At  other  times  they  were  merely  informed  of  what  had 
been  done  and  asked  to  give  their  indorsement.  This  so  enraged  Count 
Labrador,  the  representative  of  Spain,  that  when  the  final  act  was  laid 
before  the  representatives  of  the  eight  signatory  powers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  he  refused  to  sign,  declaring  that  many  of  the  questions  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  representing  this  larger  group.  Van 
Gagem  made  a  like  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands,  only  to  be 
politely  informed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  act  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  "great  powers."  Van  Gagem  professed  ignorance 
as  to  the  "great  powers"  but  without  effect,  and  the  settlement  of 
Vienna  was  ratified  by  the  powers  separately,  no  plenary  session  being 
ever  held. 

The  problems  of  the  Congress  were  difficult  in  the  extreme.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  had  been  dissolved  and  with  it  nearly  four  himdred 
petty  states  in  Germany.  Italy  from  fifteen  political  divisions  had  been 
reduced  to  three.  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and 
Germany  west  of  the  Rhine  had  all  been  absorbed  by  France.  Poland 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Altogether  about  32,000,000  people  were  without 
poUtical  organization.  Anxious  to  restore  rather  than  to  change,  the 
diplomats  fell  back  on  the  cynical  materialism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  its  time-worn  formulas.  As  Talle)rrand  said,  "To  finish  the  Revo- 
lution, the  principle  of  legitimacy  must  triumph  without  exception." 
The  assertion  of  dynastic  interests  and  the  restoration  of  a  balance  of 
power  became  the  guiding  principles  in  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Belgians  were  yoked  with  the  Dutch 
in  spite  of  their  strong  divergence  from  them  in  language,  religion,  tra- 
dition, and  economic  interest,  that  is  in  all  that  makes  for  nationality. 
This  mistake  was  corrected  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  established 
the  independence  of  Belgium.    A  similar  arrangement  uniting  Norway 
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and  Sweden  lasted  longer;  the  separation  of  these  two  countries  did  not 
occur  till  1905.  The  Lombards  and  Venetians  were  placed  under 
Austrian  rule,  the  petty  princes  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  restored, 
and  the  divisions  of  Italy  again  set  up.  The  heart  of  Pdand  was  given 
to  the  Tzar,  ndiile  Prussia  was  allowed  compensation  in  Germany  for 
the  loss  of  her  Poles.  Prussia  has  grown  mainly  through  spoliation,  and 
in  1815  the  accessions  to  her  territory  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  her  own  race.  After  the  five  great  powers  had  finally  agreed 
on  the  respective  territories  or  areas  in  which  Prussia  was  to  have  her 
reward,  a  statistical  committee  was  appointed  to  carve  out  sufEicient 
territory  in  each  of  the  four  districts  allotted  her  in  order  to  bring  the 
Prussian  population  to  the  point  it  had  been  before  the  war.  In  this 
way  nearly  three  million  Germans,  among  them  Saxons,  Rhinelanders, 
and  Westphalians,  became  Prussians  in  spite  of  themselves.  This 
curious  phase  of  the  settlement  was  largely  the  work  of  Talleyrand. 
In  his  eagerness  to  save  Saxony,  the  faithful  ally  of  Napoleon  to  the  last, 
he  forced  Prussia  to  take  the  Rhenish  territory.  This  brought  her  on 
the  French  frontier,  gave  her  one  of  the  most  progressive  populations  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  Westphalian  acquisition  secured  her  the  great  coal 
deposits  that  were  to  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  rapid  rise  and 
domination  of  Prussia  in  the  next  himdred  years. 

In  the  face  of  the  broad  questions  of  £iux)pean  reconstruction 
adjusted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  those  of  the  next  two  congresses 
were  distinctly  narrow  and  restricted.  Their  problems  grew  almost 
entirely  out  of  Turkish  rule  in  Eiux)pe.  Possibly  for  this  reason  the  mode 
of  procedure  adopted  differs  so  radically.  Both  the  Congress  of  Paris 
in  1856  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878  were  formally  opened.  Both 
met  regularly  in  formal  sessions.  Over  the  former  Count  Walewski  pre- 
sided; over  the  latter  the  Iron  Chancellor,  Bismarck.  Every  question 
was  brought  before  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 
docket.  Discussions  and  debates  were  frequent,  often  bold  and 
impassioned.  Contemporaries  were  edified  by  this  forum-like  proceed- 
ing in  settling  great  international  questions,  which  so  far  as  the  Congress 
of  Paris  is  concerned  was  in  good  faith. 

This  Congress  assembled  while  the  Crimean  War  was  still  going  on. 
One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  provision  for  an  armistice.  It  then  drew 
up  the  terms  of  peace,  which  occupied  its  time  for  a  little  over  a  month. 
This  done  it  took  up  several  matters  of  more  general  interest.  It 
adopted  the  four  rules  relating  to  maritime  warfare,  known  as  the 
Declaration  of  Paris;  it  devoted  a  session  to  conditions  in  Italy  and 
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established  the  Danube  Commission  to  regulate  and  promote  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  Congress  of  1856 
marked  no  departure  from  the  reactionary  tendencies  characteristic 
of  European  congresses.  Thus  while  Cavour  with  great  diflSculty  ob-- 
tained  a  brief  hearing  for  the  just  cause  of  Italy,  the  Congress  declared 
''the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the 
public  law  and  the  concert  of  Europe,"  and  pledged  the  six  Christian 
powers  represented  ''to  respect  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire."  The  reason  alleged  for  this  surprisingly  magnani- 
mous treatment  of  the  Turk  at  a  time  when  the  existence  of  his  system 
in  Europe  was  already  doomed  to  destruction  was  a  change  of  heart  on 
the  part  of  the  Sultan  and  his  promises  to  reform.  The  real  reasons, 
among  which  was  the  determination  to  cage  Russia  and  prevent  her 
from  acquiring  too  much  influence  on  the  Bosphorus,  were  of  course 
not  mentioned.  The  provision  for  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea 
represents  a  phase  of  the  same  policy,  and  its  renimdation  at  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  another  illustration  of  how  the  settlements  of 
congresses  are  undone. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  adhered  even  more  closely  than  had  its 
immediate  predecessor  to  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  situation 
in  the  Balkans.  Unlike  the  Congress  of  Vienna  or  that  of  1919  it  was 
not  called  upon  to  undertake  the  general  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
The  Near  Eastern  question  was  its  sole  concern,  though  imder  very 
unusual  circumstances.  Turkey  had  been  defeated  by  Russia  and 
obliged  to  sign  a  disastrous  peace,  the  terms  of  which  threatened  her 
destruction  as  a  European  power.  The  other  powers,  notably  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  were  alarmed  at  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Near  East  and  demanded  that  Russia  submit  the  treaty 
to  a  European  Congress  for  revision.  After  considerable  opposition 
Russia  agreed  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  called.  In  the  interval 
the  diplomats  worked  assiduously,  so  that  by  the  time  the  Congress 
actually  assembled,  the  usual  secret  agreements  had  been  arrived  at  by 
the  powers  chiefly  concerned. 

Not  only  had  the  two  principal  actors.  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to  policy,  but  they  had  arranged  even 
tiie  details  in  a  formal  convention,  duly  signed  and  ratified,  before  the 
Congress  met.  Other  powers  had  similar  agreements.  But  the  comedy 
of  the  Congress  broadened  into  farce  in  the  face  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
treaty  by  which,  among  other  things,  England's  support  was  pledged  to 
Turkey  in  return  for  the  surrender  of  Cyprus.    Through  a  clerk  in  the 
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foreign  office  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  was  filched  and  published  in  the 
Globe  the  day  after  the  much-acdaimed  departure  of  the  British  com- 
missioners for  Berlin.  The  thing  seemed  so  preposterous  that  the  public 
was  incredulous.  As  Bismarck  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  the  public 
was  ignored  and  the  Congress  entered  upon  its  reactionary  task.  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  were  not  allowed  to  state  their  case  and  obtained 
insignificant  awards  of  territory.  Greeks  and  Roumanians  were  given 
a  hearing,  but  their  national  aspirations  were  ignored  along  with  those 
of  Bulgaria. 

According  to  Waddingtoi\,  the  French  premier,  the  blame  for  the 
disregard  of  Greek  nationalist  claims  rested  on  Beaconsfield.  Speaking 
sometime  later  to  the  Greek  colony  in  Paris  he  said:  "We  encountered 
an  iron  will  in  the  heart  of  the  Congress  which  forbade  our  touching  the 
subject  of  Crete,  and  that  will  was  Lord  Beaconsfield."  Turkey  must 
not  be  weakened  because  in  his  belief  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  essential  to  British  interests.  Besides  had  he  not  bartered  England's 
support  to  the  Turk  in  the  secret  treaty  that  gave  him  Cyprus  ?  Not 
without  reason  has  he  been  called  the  evil  genius  of  the  Congress.  "  If," 
says  a  recent  EngUsh  historian,  "he  had  been  the  Sultan's  minister 
and  not  the  Queen's  he  would  have  merited  by  his  skill  and  fideUty  a 
monimient  of  gold."  Yet  with  an  insolence  and  a  swagger  characteristic 
of  men  who  defy  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  nation,  he  boasted  of  "peace 
with  honor."  He  had,  he  declared,  been  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  and  offered  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  if  only  he  would 
consent  to  the  partition  of  Turkey.  To  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania,  and  the  autonomy  of 
Bulgaria  he  had  agreed  because  it  was  an  accomplished  fact.  This 
inconsistency  with  his  championship  of  Turkey  he  explained  on  the 
ground  that  it  aided  powerfully  in  the  concentration  of  Turkey,  to 
which  Gladstone  sarcastically  repUed  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  con- 
centrating a  man  by  cutting  off  his  limbs. 

Disraeli  was  not  alone  in  this  sinister  game.  He  shares  the  honors 
with  the  German  chancellor  who,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  regime, 
boasted:  "Le  Congrfes  c'est  moi."  While  protesting  that  Germany's 
interests  in  the  Near  East  were  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  dead  Pomeranian 
grenadier,  this  "honest  broker"  showed  the  proper  solicitude  for  his 
ally,  Austria-Hungary,  and  obtained  for  her  the  fatefid  mandatory  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  London  Times  waxed  eloquent  over  this  phase 
of  the  settlement,  calling  it "  one  of  the  most  important  political  decisions 
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of  the  Congress."  "Austria,"  it  said,  "is  no  doubt  guided  by  philan- 
thropic as  well  as  political  motives It  is  clear  that  for  the  sake 

of  the  provinces  themselves,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Porte,  they 
should  be  separated  from  Turkey." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  to  mind  how  disastrous  were  the  residts 
of  this  much-lauded  provision.  Followed  thirty  years  later  by  the 
annexation  of  the  two  provinces  it  became  the  focal  point  of  the  rivalry 
between  Slav  and  Teuton.  The  mistaken  actions  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  were  therefore  an  immediate  cause  of  the  world-war.  The 
shameless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  the  stimula- 
tion of  imperialistic  ambition  in  Austria,  and  the  bolstering  up  of  the 
vicious  Turkish  system  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of 
nineteenth-century  history.  The  situation  was  well  summed  up  at 
the  time  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "  By  guarantee- 
ing Turkey  and  betraying  Greece  we  have  set  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
what  is  dead,  or,  at  least,  decayed  and  dying,  and  against  that  race  which 
is  yoimg  and  full  of  life."  The  presence  of  the  delegates  of  the  Peace 
Society  at  Berlin  must  have  had,  said  the  Times^  something  of  the  effect 
of  a  Quaker  deputation  in  the  midst  of  Choctaws  or  Iroquois  accoutred 
for  the  warpath. 

Manifestly  the  work  of  the  congresses  of  the  past  is  far  from  inspiring 
Optimism.  The  judgment  of  history  is  only  too  clear  on  the  fact  that 
the  settlements  have  abnost  invariably  been  out  of  accord  with  the 
deeper  and  really  dynamic  factors  in  European  progress.  They  were  too 
often  dictated  by  sel&sh  motives  of  fear,  self-aggrandizement,  and  a 
desire  to  bolster  up  a  decrepit  system.  Speaking  of  the  men  at  Vienna, 
Mr.  Hazen  says,  "Theirs  could  be  no  'settlement*  because  they  ignored 
the  factors  that  alone  could  make  the  settlement  permanent.  The 
history  of  Europe  from  1815  to  the  present  day  has  been  the  attempt  to 
undo  this  cardinal  error  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna."  Of  the  Congress 
of  1856  an  English  historian  writes,  "The  Treaty  of  Paris  was  regarded 
by  contemporaries  as  the  crowning  act  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Emropean 
powers;  later  and  more  recent  history  has  taught  that  the  work  then 
done  has  inevitably  been  undone  in  all  directions."  The  Congress  of 
Berlin  was  if  anything  worse  than  its  predecessors,  "as  an  affirmation 
of  the  solidarity  of  Europe,  of  the  principle  that  important  changes  in 
Europe  are  matters  of  European  concern  and  not  to  be  effected  without 
the  sanction  of  Europe,"  writes  Mr.  Lord,  "the  Congress  of  Berlin  is  a 
imique  and  striking  phenomenon.  But  as  a  demonstration  that  the 
Councils  of  imited  Europe  are  inspired  with  wisdom,  justice,  or  even 
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common  sense,  the  events  of  1878  are  not  as  gratifying.  Even  more  than 
its  predecessors  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  left  a  dubious  reputation." 

Only  when  the  congresses  acted  on  matters  of  general  rather  than 
nationalistic  interests  have  their  arrangements  endured.  The  liberty 
of  conscience  provision  of  1648,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  principle  of  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  traversing 
different  states  in  1815,  the  establishment  of  the  Danube  Commission 
and  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  the  articles  on  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  Balkans  in  1878,  are  all  parts  of  ideas  and  movements 
that  have  grown  steadily.  They  represent  that  larger  body  of  forces 
of  an  international  nature  seen  in  the  two  Hague  conferences  and  in 
the  increasing  demand  for  an  international  law  with  a  sanction.  Unfor- 
tunately these  tendencies  were  only  feebly  represented  and  never  received 
more  than  secondary  consideration. 

But  while  European  congresses  were  thus  blind  to  the  underlying 
forces  and  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  century  was  progressing  by  le^)s 
and  bounds.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  witnessed  the  last  great  triunq)h 
of  the  old  political  order.  During  the  century  that  followed,  absolutism 
fought  a  losing  battle,  and  the  Great  War  gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the 
Romanoffs,  the  HohenzoUems,  the  Hapsburgs,  and,  it  is  hoped,  the 
Ottoman  Turk.  But  the  new  political  forms  brought  their  own  evils, 
and  these  have  been  rendered  more  virulent  by  the  fact  that  in  diplomacy 
more  than  an3^where  else  have  political  traditions  survived.  Nationalism 
tended  to  become  imperialistic  in  response  to  modem  industrialism  and 
the  call  for  wider  markets.  Intense  economic  rivalry,  a  feverish  race 
for  colonial  possessions,  and  competition  in  armaments  developed. 
Secret  diplomacy  was  too  often  dominated  by  big  business  and  selfish 
imperialistic  ambitions.  The  Russo-Italian  treaty  of  1909,  recently 
published,  is  a  revelation  on  this  score. 

Self-interest,  whether  national  or  individual,  is  none  the  less  power- 
ful for  having  taken  new  guise.  It  is  said  that  17,000  new  millionaires  is 
one  of  America's  by-products  of  the  recent  struggle.  But  they  are 
only  the  most  successful  of  their  kind,  for  extravagant  prices  and  exor- 
bitant demands  are  symptoms  of  a  spirit  not  limited  to  one  class  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  the  Great  War  was  not  won 
in  the  name  of  materialism.  No  previous  struggle  had  ever  made  such 
appeals  to  public  opinion,  or  to  the  individual  conscience.  Moral 
force  held  the  line  at  home  as  well  as  at  the  front.  Millions  of  men  gave 
their  lives,  and  millions  more  have  had  the  courage  to  go  on  living, 
upheld  by  the  hope  that  their  sacrifice  was  helping  to  bring  in  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  which  the  brotherhood  of  man  might  be  the  keynote. 
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Of  these  hopes,  these  ideals,  President  Wilson  became  the  spokesman  at 
home  and  aJ>ioad.  As  a  newcomer  at  the  coimdl  of  the  nations  he  had 
to  reckon  with  the  traditions  of  European  diplomacy,  with  age-long 
rivalries  over  strategic  frontiers  as  well  as  with  the  no  less  bitterly 
contested  twentieth-century  idea  of  economic  frontiers.  But  he  came 
as  the  champion  of  an  ideal  embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Among  the  noticeable  differences  between  the  Congress  of  1919 
and  earlier  ones  is  the  character  of  its  personnel.  The  delegates  are 
neither  sovereigns  nor  the  representatives  of  sovereigns.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  L&>n  Bourgeois  said,  '^  they  are  the  representatives  of  peoples" 
responsible  to  the  people.  ^'Americans,"  declared  Mr.  Wilson,  '^expect 
their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts  and  no  private  purpose  of  their  own. 
They  expect  their  representatives  to  be  their  servants."  Of  the  thirty 
states  represented  nothing  can  be  said  here  except  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  striking  contrast  between  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the 
Conference  at  Paris.  Had  Alexander  I  presented  himself  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  in  January  last  he  would  not  have  been  admitted,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  was  for  three  years  a  faithful  and  efficient  member  of 
the  Entente,  and  had  made,  numerically  at  least,  larger  sacrifices  than 
any  other  power.  In  his  place  is  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
taking  for  tke  first  time  a  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  In  1814 
this  country  was  looked  upon  as  so  young  and  remote  that  she  was  not 
even  thought  of  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement.  In  1919  President  Wilson 
occupied  practically  the  first  position  in  the  Conference.  Similarly 
the  Eling  of  Prussia's  seat  was  taken  by  the  representative  of  another 
newcomer,  Japan.  In  the  place  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  acted 
as  host  for  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  are  the  representatives  of  Italy,  free 
and  united.  In  1814  Mettemich  declared  that  ^' Italy  was  not  a  nation, 
only  a  geographic  expression."  In  the  place  of  the  petty  states  of  Ger- 
many, whose  princelings  played  such  a  sorry  part  at  Vienna,  there  were 
at  Paris  the  men  of  the  new  nationalities  emancipated  by  the  war,  such  as 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  The  presence  of  Venezelos, 
who  is  generally  recognized  as  the  ablest  statesman  on  Eastern  European 
questions,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Greece  did  not  exist  in  1814,  and 
in  1878  was  slighted  and  insulted.  But  with  this  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  nationality  has  thus  come  into  its  own,  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Chinese  Republic  is  even  more  eloquent  on  the  progress  of 
political  democracy. 

The  representation  at  Paris  of  organized  labor  in  certain  of  the 
delegations  was  a  silent  tribute  to  the  all-important  fact  that  great  mass 
movements  are  characteristic  of  our  age.    Along  with  this  should  be 
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mentioned  another  new  factor  at  the  Paris  Conference,  namely  that  of 
the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  world.  The  peoples  of  the  world,  awakened 
to  the  great  issues  during  the  war,  followed  the  proceedings  in  Paris 
day  by  day  with  keen,  critical  interest.  It  was  a  new  situation  fraught 
with  great  possibiUties.  That  it  was  not  utilized,  save  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  is  well  known.  The  adoption  of  the  old  secretive  methods, 
not  only  as  to  procedure  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  as 
to  the  very  basis  upon  which  many  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  made, 
destroyed  this  signal  advantage  that  the  Conference  might  have  enjoyed 
over  its  predecessors. 

The  Conference  met  in  plenary  session  for  the  first  time  on  January  i8 
for  the  purpose  of  organization.  This  was  done  by  the  election  of 
M.  Clemenceau,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  as  presiding  officer,  and 
by  creating  a  number  of  special  conmiissions,  twenty-seven  in  all,  to 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  particular  problem.  The  belligerent  powers 
were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  so-called  general  or  particular 
interests.  The  former,  popularly  known  as  the  Big  Five,  from  the  first 
dominated  the  work  of  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  two  leading  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  great  powers, 
and  therefore  of  the  most  influential  men  at  Paris. 

Very  early,  however,  Japan  decided  to  participate  actively  in  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  only  on  matters  concerning  the  Far  East  and 
her  particular  interests.  Later,  when  Italy  withdrew,  the  number  of 
the  great  powers  represented  was  reduced  to  three,  and  the  press  at  once 
began  to  speak  of  the  Big  Three,  It  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable 
all  effort  at  open  meetings  and  publicity.  For  this  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  bitter  attack.  To  the  doctrinaire  it  meant  simply  the  revival 
of  the  old  secret  diplomacy  and  an  absolute  violation  of  that  Article 
of  the  President's  Creed  which  says  something  about  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at." 

As  everyone  knows,  this  committee,  like  that  at  Vienna,  became  "  the 
real  Congress."  To  the  protest  of  the  lesser  powers  at  being  relegated 
to  the  place  of  decorative  accessories,  Clemenceau's  characteristic  reply 
was  final.  The  Big  Five  represented  12,000,000  fighting  men,  and  on 
the  basis  of  this  simple  but  important  fact  he  informed  the  Canadian 
premier  that  the  great  powers  were  not  making  "proposals,"  but  definite 
and  final  decisions.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  smaller 
powers  had  no  voice.  In  all  matters  that  especially  concerned  them 
they  were  given  a  leading  place  on  the  particular  commission  appointed 
to  deal  with  that  subject.    But  the  committee  of  the  great  powers  was 
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the  body  of  last  resort  in  all  the  constructive  labors  of  the  Conference. 
All  larger  questions  were  its  particular  affair,  and  all  minor  and  special 
ones  were  submitted  to  it,  often  repeatedly,  by  the  other  commissions 
before  definitive  decisions  were  reached.  These  were  then  prepared  for 
the  general  or  plenary  sessions  of  the  entire  Conference  for  its  acceptance. 
I  use  the  word  "acceptance"  advisedly,  because  at  no  time  did  the 
French  tiger,  acting  no  doubt  in  consonance  with  the  prearranged  plan 
of  the  committee,  show  any  disposition  to  tolerate  discussion.  The 
problems  confronting  the  Conference  were  so  stupendous  that  any  other 
mode  of  procedure  would  have  involved  endless  confusion  and  delay. 

There  is  a  mediaeval  prayer,  "Lord  give  us  a  good  shore,"  meaning 
a  good  supply  of  wreckage.  The  wreckage  of  the  world-war  was  over- 
whelming. To  restore  international  order  out  of  the  chaos  seemed  a 
superhuman  task.  The  Conference  had  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy, 
involving  the  difficult  problems  of  reparations  and  compensations,  the 
delimitation  of  his  frontiers,  the  destruction  of  his  military  power,  and 
the  distribution  of  his  colonial  possessions.  Europe  had  to  be  redivided 
on  the  basis  of  national  aspirations,  a  problem  surpassing  in  its  difficul- 
ties any  Chinese  puzzle  ever  devised.  The  Conference  had  to  adjust 
the  territories  of  the  nations  emancipated  by  the  war,  and  provide 
adequate  economic  and  strategic  frontiers.  The  boundaries  of  old 
states  had  to  be  rectified  to  bring  in  "  unredeemed  "  populations.  There 
were  literally  scores  of  these  regional-problem  areas.  Over  and  above 
all  these,  which  the  experience  of  history  teaches  are  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  contemporaries  suppose,  was  the  work  of  creating  a  new 
international  system  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  face  of  labors  on  so  vast  a  scale  the  criticisms  frequently  made 
in  influential  quarters,  as  well  as  by  the  general  public,  that  the  Conference 
did  not  finish  the  gigantic  task  more  quickly,  are  positively  juvenile. 
Consider  the  amount  of  care  and  thought,  often  extending  over  many 
years,  expended  on  the  proper  development,  let  us  say,  of  a  university 
campus.  Then  remember  how  the  delegates  of  the  Paris  Conference, 
many  of  them  inexperienced,  most  of  them  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  all  of  them  burdened  with  weighty  problems  of  p>oUtical  resf)onsi- 
bilities  at  home,  were  asked  iij  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months,  and 
despite  secret  treaties,  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  most 
compUcated  world-problem  ever  raised. 

Indeed  it  was  manifestly  due  to  the  secret  treaties,  the  extraordinary 
character  of  which  is  only  gradually  coming  to  Ught,  that  we  owe 
the  abandonment  of  the  fourteen  points  early  in  the  history  of  the 
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Conference  as  well  as  some  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  arrangements 
that  have  aroused  such  widespread  criticism — as,  for  example,  those 
relating  to  Shantung,  northern  Epirus,  Fiume,  Thrace,  indefinite  in- 
demnities, and  the  mandatory  system  sarcasticaUy  characterized  as 
annexation  imder  anaesthetics. 

According  to  many  there  is  too  much  evidence  of  reaction  and  imperi- 
alism. Indeed  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  it  were  not  so. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  present  settlement  differs  from  all  previous 
peace  treaties  on  the  great  and  vital  point  of  providing  a  means  for 
modifying  the  arrangements  by  peaceful  methods  when  such  action 
seems  advisable. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  the  Conference  has  written  into  the  treaty 
a  new  principle  as  fine  as  any  ever  conceived,  and  no  future  historians 
can  say  of  it,  as  they  have  repeatedly  of  the  earlier  congresses,  that 
there  were  present  no  lofty  principles. 

The  proposed  League  of  Nations  stands  for  that  co-operation  in  the 
collective  life  of  the  human  race  which  today  more  than  ever  before  the 
world  recognizes  as  the  most  important  principle  of  progress.  Students 
of  history  and  of  government  are  familiar  with  the  process  of  the  gradual 
substitution  of  law  and  community  rights  for  the  club  and  brute  force. 
The  presence  in  many  parts  of  Europe  of  the  rums  of  mediaeval  castles 
is  mute  testimony  to  a  condition  when  the  feudal  baron  was  a  law  to 
himself.  By  slow  degrees  other  elements  of  the  community,  realizing 
the  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  joined  hands  in  ridding  society  of  the  rule 
of  the  mailed  fist.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  nobiUty  were  suppressed, 
and  a  national  law  and  courts  to  adjudicate  disputes  were  established. 
Unf ortxmately  the  process  which  substituted  the  rule  of  law  for  the  sway 
of  force  in  the  national  life  has  not  been  carried  into  the  international  life 
of  the  world.  There  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  a  primitive 
system  of  violence  and  crime  has  not  been  achieved. 

There  is  no  code  declaring  the  appeal  to  force  illegal,  or  interdicting 
even  a  war  of  conquest.  We  punish  with  imprisonment  or  death  the 
individual  who  wilfully  causes  the  death  of  another,  but  we  condcme 
the  act  when  conmiitted  in  a  collective  capacity  and  on  a  scale  involving 
the  death  of  millions. 

The  project  of  the  League  as  it  is  written  into  the  treaty  is  far  from 
perfect.  It  has  many  objectionable  features.  No  great  projects  can 
spring  fully  armed  and  in  perfection  from  a  congress  torn  by  so  many 
conflicting  interests  and  prejudices.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  having  Congress  rather  than  the  President  appoint  our  delegates.    It 
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does  seem  as  though  the  British  Empire  were  given  too  much  influ* 
ence  through  its  colonial  representation.  Article  X,  in  guaranteeing 
the  existing  states  of  the  world  against  external  aggression,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  dangerous,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  real  danger  in 
agreeing  with  other  powers  to  maintain  the  time-honored  command, 
'^Thou  shalt  not  steal."  In  its  basic  principles  the  plan  is  soimd,  and 
that  is  clearly  what  every  thoughtful  man  must  see  in  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations.  "It  is  foimded,"  sa)rs  John  Bmroughs,  "on  pre- 
cisely the  same  idea  as  every  civilized  commimity  is  foimded  upon — 
namely,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  rights  in  behalf  of  the  larger  rights  of 
all  the  people."  The  individual  becomes  the  gainer  quite  as  much  as 
the  group.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  an  opportunity  presented  by  Providence  to  the 
United  States  to  live  up  to  its  altruistic  ideas  and  save  Europe  from  its 
petty  racial  and  political  disputes.  It  is  infinitely  bigger  than  that.  It 
will  not  bring  the  millennium;  it  may  not  stop  wars,  but  it  presents  a 
soimd  method  of  reducing  the  probability  and  scope  of  wars;  it  affords 
the  means  for  co-ordinating  the  many  international  societies  and  agencies 
already  in  existence;  it  is  bound  to  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  growth 
of  international  law,  and  it  provides  a  beginning  at  least  for  the  inter* 
national  consideration  of  the  great  economic  and  social  problems.  In 
other  words,  it  bids  fair  to  establish  a  new  system,  a  new  law,  and  a  new 
order  founded  on  that  basic  principle  of  history  and  human  progress — 
co-operation.  Irwill  carry  the  principle  into  the  collective  relationships 
of  the  race. 

This  may  involve  a  modification  of  the  prevalent  idea  of  state  sover- 
eignty, that  fetish  of  political  theory  so  much  stressed  by  Rousseau. 
In  practice  it  has  been  the  excuse  for  scores  of  wars,  and  in  a  last  analysis 
it  invariably  yields  to  stronger  forces.  The  world  would  have  been 
saved  much  misery  if  this  theory  of  sovereignty  had  been  adjusted  to  the 
facts  long  ago.  History  points  to  a  restricted,  not  an  absolute,  sover- 
eignty, and  that  is  exactly  what  the  League  of  Nations  implies.  It  does 
not  involve  the  surrender  of  nationality.  It  is  to  be  a  federation  of 
nations,  not  a  federation  without  nations.  All  thinking  men,  save  the 
extreme  socialist  and  radical  groups,  are  agreed  as  to  the  benefits  of 
nationality.  Certainly  the  student  of  history  is  aware  of  its  rdle  in  the 
past.  Some  of  the  fin$3t  things  the  race  has  produced  are  associated 
with  small  national  imits  like  little  Attica,  Renaissance  Tuscany,  and 
Elizabethan  England.  Nationality  is  too  vital  a  force  to  be  pushed  aside, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  quite  Consistent  with  the  Les^e,  which  has 
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at  no  time  contemplated  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state. 
Internationalism,  and  especially  intemational-mindedness,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  nationalism  and  patriotism.  Indeed  ^'it  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  patriotism — ^it  means  the  upbuilding  and  strengthening  of 
national  integrity  and  using  it  for  a  high  and  lofty  moral  purpose" 
(Butler). 

Nevertheless  we  are  told  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  this 
coimtry  atid  to  the  warnings  of  the  Founders  against  entangling  alliances. 
As  to  the  latter,  Washington  left  the  French  alliance  to  his  successor, 
and  his  opposition  to  interference  in  the  international  affairs  of  the  time 
was  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  still  too  young  and 
undeveloped.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  we  abandoned  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  isolation  when  we  took  over  th^  Philippines  and  assumed 
the  championship  of  the  open  door  in  China.  Further,  even  if  this 
had  not  happened,  science  and  modem  invention  would  make  the  policy 
of  isolation  imtenable  for  a  nation  with  resources  and  ideals  like  ours. 
Anxiety  over  the  effect  of  the  League  on  our  sovereignty  as  a  nation  is 
reasonable,  even  though  very  much  exaggerated.  The  Scots  feared  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  vigorous  protests  were  made.  Opposition  to  the 
Constitution  appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  thirteen  original  states,  and 
voices  were  raised  demanding  reservations  and  protection  against 
encroachments  upon  state  rights.  It  all  looks  very  small  and  short- 
sighted now  in  the  face  of  the  magnificent  success  of  the  federal  prindide 
in  the  government  of  these  United  States. 

The  situation  in  the  world  at  large  today  is  not  dissimilar.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  assume  the  leadership  in  a  great  world-federation, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  its  organization  and  development  the  practical 
experience  of  America  with  the  federal  t}^  of  government.  It  is  an 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  and  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  a  pity  that  more  tact  and  statesmanship  was 
not  employed  from  the  outset  in  enlisting  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  leaders  of  different  political  groups  in  the  work  of  the  Paris  G>n- 
ference.  In  the  colossal  task  of  reconstruction  oiu:  chief  architect  relied 
too  exclusively  on  himself.  He  failed  signally  in  not  caUing  into  con- 
sultation the  men,  who  both  by  training  and  by  popular  choice,  should 
have  been  his  colleagues  in  every  stage  of  the  planning.  The  plan  of  the 
Lei^e  would  have  been  the  gainer,  and  its  ratification  would  not  have 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  political  affiliations  and  animosities.  We 
admire  the  spirit  that  would  undergo  martyrdom  for  a  great  cause,  but 
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we  condemn  the  infatuation  that  prevents  co-operation  and  compromise 
and  thus  places  the  cause  itself  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  meantime  the  woiid  is  waiting.  Several  nations  have  ratified 
vthe  plan.  Others  are  delaying,  awaiting  the  action  of  our  Senate. 
Japan  protests  against  the  omission  of  the  article  on  racial  equality, 
Germany  against  what  many  of  its  newspapers  describe  as  ^'Wilson's 
League, "  by  which  "  America  and  England  wish  to  assure  themselves  the 
power  over  the  whole  world/'  and  China  refuses  to  sign  unless  her  national 
aspirations  are  recognized.  But  even  in  these  countries  the  drift  of 
opinion,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  newspapers,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Lei^e.  The  world-war  has  broken  down  the  old  conventions  and  ideas 
and  brought  within  the  realm  of  possibility  projects  and  reforms  in  the 
reconstruction  process  that  before  seemed  impracticable  save  in  the 
distant  future. 

Leading  opinion,  moreover,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  function 
of  the  League,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  concerned,  will  be 
to  afford  an  authoritative  means  of  interpreting  and  perhaps  correcting 
them  as  time  and  circumstances  demand,  rather  than  to  guarantee  the 
sUUus  quo  established  by  the  treaty.  Thiis  M.  Clemenceau  says:  ''It 
creates  the  machinery  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  international 
problems  by  discussion  and  consent,  whereby  [note  this]  the  settlement 
of  1919  itself  can  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  new  facts  and 
new  conditions  as  they  arise  ....  it  represents  a  sincere  and  deliberate 
attempt  to  establish  that  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind." 

Two  alternatives  confront  the  world  of  today.  Either  we  stand  by 
the  old  order  or  we  help  to  establish  a  new  one.  The  issue  cannot  be 
evaded.  "Settlements  may  be  temporary,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "but 
the  action  of  the  nations  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice  must  be 
permanent."  Nations  must  co-operate  for  peace  or  compete  in  prepar- 
ations for  war.  If  it  is  to  be  the  latter,  then  "the  war  against  war" 
will  not  have  been  won  after  all.  Burdens  of  miUtarism  tenfold  greater 
than  before  may  perhaps  secure  peace  for  a  few  years,  but  it  will  be  a 
peace  based  on  fear,  and  the  end  another  cataclysm.  The  insanity  of 
such  a  program  is  self-evident.  Already  there  are  the  rmnblings  of 
international  mass  movements  that  threaten  to  sweep  aside  the  existing 
order  altogether.  Europe,  gaunt  and  emaciated,  her  peoples  decimated 
by  events  which  they  did  not  cause,  is  struggling  against  the  black  despair 
of  hunger  and  anarchy.  Men  do  not  live  imto  themselves  alone^  '  'West- 
em  civilization  is  a  grandiose  Gothic  vault  ....  one  of  its  arches  is  in 
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Europe,  the  other  in  America.    If  either  arch  is  broken,  the  other  will 
be  endangered''  (Ferrero). 

In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war  we  were  buoyed  up  by  John  McCrae's 
magnificent  appeal, ''  In  Flanders  Fields."  Its  application  b  as  pertinent 
today  as  it  was  then.  From  Europe  to  America,  despite  ugly  signs  of 
reaction  on  the  one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the  other,  comes  the  call: 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch:  be  yocin  to  hold  it  hifl^I 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep 


CARDINAL  MERCIER  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY 

By  EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED 

On  October  twenty-second  Cardinal  Merder  visited  the  University, 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  special 
convocation,  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth,  in  Mandel  Hall.  The 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  Cardinal,  with  Archbishop  Mundelein  and  the  other  members  of 
his  party,  escorted  by  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  arrived  at  the 
University  a  little  before  three  o'clock.  The  afternoon  was  mild  and 
fine,  and  the  drive  into  Harper  Court  was  lined  with  expectant  crowds. 
Leaving  the  motors  in  front  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  the  party 
was  received  by  Professor  Robertson  and  escorted  to  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  on  the  steps  of  which  they  were  received  by  Presi- 
dent Judson.  From  the  President's  Office  in  Harper  the  Cardinal  and 
the  other  guests  were  escorted  through  Harper  Court  across  the  main 
quadrangle  and  Hutchinson  Court  to  Mandel  Hall  by  the  Faculties, 
Senate,  and  Trustees  of  the  University  in  cap  and  gown.  The  procession 
was  headed  by  the  University  Band,  pla3ang  Mendelssohn's  "War 
March  of  the  Priests,"  from  Aihalie.  It  was  remarked  that  the  faculty 
procession  was  unusually,  perhaps  xmprecedentedly,  large.  Everyone 
wanted  to  see  the  Cardinal  and  do  him  honor.  The  procession  was  bright 
with  colored  hoods,  and  its  way  across  the  quadrangles  was  lined  on 
both  sides  by  continuous  crowds  of  people  young  and  old  who  broke  into 
applause  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  Cardinal  walking  last  with  President 
Judson.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  the  photographer,  and  there  were 
cameras  in  plenty,  joumaUstic,  official,  and  amateur.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Cardinal  was  photographed  not  less  than  a  hundred  times 
between  Harper  and  Mandel. 

Mandel  has  probably  never  held  a  more  representative  audience 
than  that  which  filled  it  to  the  last  seat  when  the  College  Aides  and 
Marshals,  representing  the  student  body  in  the  procession,  entered  it 
a  Uttle  after  three,  to  the  music  of  a  Belgian  mass  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  rector  of  the  neighboring  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the 
Reverend  Father  Shannon,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  acted  as 
Convocation  Chaplain.    The  Cardinal  was  presented  to  the  President 
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as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Professor  Albion  W. 
Small,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literatiire.  It  was 
a  great  moment  when  the  tall,  spare,  slightly  stooping  figure,  so  like  a 
medieval  saint,  stood  before  the  President  to  receive  the  degree.  But 
the  applause  waited  until  the  President  had  read  the  address  to  the 
candidate  and  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  the  diploma  and 
the  doctor's  hood.  Then  it  burst  forth.  In  its  enthusiasm  the  audience 
rose  to  its  feet  and  continued  to  applaud  as  the  Cardinal  returned  to  his 
seat  and  for  some  time  after.  When  a  moment  later  he  was  introduced 
by  President  Judson  to  speak,  the  audience  again  rose  to  applaud,  as  it 
did  in  fact  at  every  opportunity  through  the  exercises. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  with  the  greatest  tact,  simplicity,  and  feeling. 
His  tact,  sometimes  almost  stem  in  its  austerity,,softened  as  he  spoke  of 
Belgium  and  his  hope  for  a  good  imderstanding  between  his  country 
and  ours,  and  between  the  Belgian  universities  and  the  American. 
His  plea  to  the  students  of  the  University  to  respond  to  the  moral  chal- 
lenge of  the  war  was  a  touching  and  winning  appeal.  Behind  all  he  said 
the  audience  felt  the  great,  simple,  kindly  personality  that  had  stood 
forth  so  heroically  in  those  dark  years  in  Belgium  and  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  world. 

A  unique  and  delightful  feature  of  the  occasion  followed  the  Cardi- 
nal's address.  Dr.  Frank  Wakely  Gimsaulus,  President  of  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  presented  to  the  Cardinal  for  the  University  of  Louvain  two 
incunabula  of  extraordinary  rarity  and  interest;  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  a  copy  of  the  Calholicon  of  Balbus,  printed  in  1466; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Armour  Institute,  the  first  edition  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  printed  in  1482.  It  was  evident  that  this  expression  of  friend- 
ship to  his  own  University  of  Louvain  touched  the  Cardinal  deeply,  and 
he  expressed  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Gunsaulus  very  simply  and  sincerely. 
The  gift  and  its  acceptance  made  the  friendship  of  the  two  universities, 
of  which  the  Cardinal  had  spoken,  seem  more  real,  for  the  books  were 
such  as  any  university  might  prize  as  among  its  rarest  early  printings. 

In  conferring  the  degree  President  Judson  said: 

Your  Eminence,  D6sir6  Merder,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Chinch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  lofty  in  character,  eminent  in  scholar- 
ship, learned  and  acute  critic  of  philosophical  systems,  profound  thinker  upon  ultimate 
problems  of  truth  and  reality,  calm  and  fearless  witness  to  the  majesty  of  ri^t, 
undaunted  leader  of  a  harassed  flock,  who  steadfast  in  will  and  untiring  in  effort  nobly 
strengthened  the  hearts  of  a  suffering  people,  exemplifying  and  vindicating  in  its 
fulness  the  dignity  of  the  function  of  Christian  pastor,  on  nomination  of  the  University 
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Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  University,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereto  apper- 
taining. 

After  the  degree. had  been  conferred  the  President  introduced  the 
Cardinal  in  the  following  words: 

The  University  has  had  as  its  guest  Marshal  Joffre,  peerless  soldier  of  the  Mame. 
Today  we  are  proud  to  have  as  our  guest  another  of  the  great  figures  of  the  war  for 
humanity,  the  peerless  priest  of  Belgium.  But  we  think  of  him  not  as  a  priest  only; 
we  hold  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  group  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  who,  by 
their  toil  and  genius,  won  the  great  victory  which  has  saved  civilization  in  these  last 
few  years.  He  is  not  a  priest  only,  but,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  is  a  great  soldier  of 
humanity  and  a  great  statesman. 

It  is  easy  to  join  in  enthusiasm  when  all  are  of  one  accord,  but  the  test  came  to 
the  Cardinal  when  in  his  country  the  triumph  of  evil  seemed  assured,  when  in  that 
little  state  a  relentless  power  trod  under  foot  all  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
chivalry.  Then  he  never  for  a  moment  yielded;  he  never  for  a  moment  failed  in  his 
duty  to  his  people. 

One  can  think  of  the  arrogant  head  of  the  then  victorious  state  aying,  like 
Henry  the  Second  of  England  of  another  prelate:  ''Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  turbu- 
lent priest?"  But  in  Belgium  no  one  dared.  The  Cardinal  was  like  a  granite  rock 
on  our  New  England  coast.  The  surf  dashes  over  it,  storm  clouds  surround  it,  but  in 
the  end  the  sun  breaks  through  and  the  crag  stands  serene,  unharmed,  immutable. 

The  University,  in  honoring  our  guest  today,  feels  that  it  is  itself  honored,  and 
it  rejoices  to  join  with  other  American  institutions  of  learning  in  claiming  him  as  its 
son.    Members  and  guests  of  the  University,  the  Cardinal. 

The  Cardinal  was  received  with  great  enthu^asm  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr,  President,  Colleagues,  Friends,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Students  of  the 
University: 

When  I  left  my  country  some  weeks  ago,  one  of  my  first  ideas  was  to  bring  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  a  tribute  of  my  admiration  and  of 
Xfiy  fraternal  sympathy.  I  knew  since  my  youth  that  the  universities  are  the  powerful 
levers  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 

I  have  spent  twenty-five  years  of  my  life  as  professor  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
and  now  that  that  center  of  science  and  morality  has  been  so  greatly  damaged,  I  have 
felt  a  special  wish  to  be  in  touch  with  your  living  and  flourishing  centers  of  intellectual 
activity.  And  therefore  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here  today.  I  thank  the  Chancellor  and 
the  President  of  this  University  for  having  invited  me  to  come  here.  I  thank  them 
especially  for  the  great  honor  I  have  received  from  their  hands,  to  be  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  their  illustrious  alumni,  and  to  be  considered  as  one  of  them.  On  my  side,  I 
shall  keep  this  diploma  with  respect  and  gratitude,  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  esteem  for 
my  country,  but,  I  think  I  may  say,  as  a  wish  of  stronger  friendship  and  love  between 
our  University  of  Louvain  and  this  one — between  our  country  and  your  coimtry. 

I  know  what  the  universities  have  done  during  those  four  years  in  molding  public 
opinion  and  in  nourishing  patriotism  in  your  country.  Last  night  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  before  a  great  meeting  that  America  could  not  enter  into  the  war  until 
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public  opinion  was  won  to  the  idea,  and  I  think  I  say  what  the  reality  is,  when  I  say 
that  the  universities  of  America — ^very  especially  the  University  of  Chicago — ^were 
among  the  chief  factors  in  forming  public  opinion  for  our  common  cause  and  making 
possible  the  final  triumph  against  the  Central  Empires.  Therefore  I  offer  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  the  tribute  not  only  of  admiration  but  of  deep  gratitude. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  yoimg  students  here  present  and  to  those 
who  did  not  find  a  place  in  this  hall.  I  should  like  to  say  what  is  the  most  impressive 
result  of  the  war  on  my  country.  I  consider  the  young  men  of  our  universities,  <^  our 
seminaries,  and  of  our  colleges — ^I  consider  them  as  the  great  hope  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion for  the  future,  and  I  like  to  tell  them  that  I  think  never  in  history  a  generation  has 
risen  which  has  received  from  the  events  of  the  time  and  finally  from  God's  Providence, 
more  clear,  more  strong  lessons  of  education  than  they  have  received  and  you  have 
received  during  this  war. 

You  have*  had  before  your  eyes  two  banners,  one  banner  which  was  stained  with 
innocent  blood,  darkened  with  p(Hsoned  gases,  and  blackened  by  the  ashes  of  all  the 
churches  and  schools  burned  and  destroyed  during  this  war.  And  on  the  other  banner 
you  have  seen  and  you  have  read,  and  you  may  read  every  day,  the  words  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  justice,  for  ri^teousness,  for  honesty,  and  for  truth. 

Young  students,  you  are  to  make  your  choice  in  your  souls  from  this  moment  and 
for  the  future,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  great  nation  of 
America,  and  you  will  for  the  future  understand  that  life  is  not  given  you  to  enjoy  at 
this  present  time,  but  that  life  is  given  to  you  to  fulfil  a  duty,  and  your  duty  b  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  duty  requires  from  you  for  the  welfare  of  Christian  civilization. 

This,  my  dear  young  people,  is  my  wish,  this  is  the  matter  of  my  prayers  for  you, 
this  is  our  hope  for  the  noble  advancement  of  your  university,  of  your  great  nation, 
and  for  the  whole  civilization  of  th^  Christian  world. 

Accept  these  brief  words  as  the  expression  of  my  intimate  feeling$.  When  I  shall 
go  home  I  shall  take  with  me  the  remembrance  of  this  so  distinguished  gathering.  I 
shall  say  to  my  people  how  I  have  been  welcomed  in  this  great  scientific  institution  of 
Chicago.  And  I  am  sure,  when  I  shall  tell  them  something  of  what  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  something  of  what  I  have  heard  here,  something  of  what  I  have  been 
witness  of,  my  people  will  be  encouraged  and  will  have  for  you  something  of  the  deep 
feeling  of  esteem,  gratitude,  admiration,  and  I  may  say  of  love,  that  I  have  in  my 
heart  now  and  will  have  in  the  future  for  you  aU,  for  Chicago,  and  especially  ior  this 
University  of  Chicago. 

After  the  Cardinal's  address  the  President  announced  the  gift  of 
two  rare  books  to  the  Cardinal  for  the  University  of  Louvain  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Frank  Wakely  Gunsaulus  to  make  the  presentation  on  behalf 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  the  University.  When 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  presented  the  books  to  him  the  Cardinal  rose  and  exam- 
ined them  with  undisguised  interest,  and  the  picture  of  these  two  accom- 
plished bookTlovers  with  the  old  books  between  them  was  a  striking  and 
memorable  one.    In  presenting  the  books  Dr.  Gunsaulus  said: 

Your  Eminence,  Cardinal  Merder,  on  that  terrible  night  in  Louvain,  when  the 
winds  were  carrying  the  leaves  of  your  precious  manuscripts  hither  and  thither,  and 
when  the  leaves  of  not  less  precious  books  were  being  borne  to  destruction,  crisping 
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with  flame,  there  were  at  least  two  rare  and  ancient  books  which  we  are  certain 
now  from  the  study  of  your  catalogue,  and  from  closer  understanding  of  the  events 
of  that  evening  of  terror,  fire,  and  destruction,  were  among  those  which  have  gone 
forever. 

The  first  of  these  books  was  one  of  six  copies  which  the  world  possesses,  the  Catholu 
con  of  Balbus.  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  but  that  your  own  hands  have  touched  in  other 
days  another  copy  of  this  great  work.  It  was  printed,  as  I  need  not  tell  His  Emi- 
nence, but  the  audience  may  desire  to  know,  in  1466,  from  wooden  type  brought 
from  your  own  Belgium  to  a  printing  press  in  Venice.  It  represents  that  mighty 
movement  in  which  the  university  of  which  you  have  been  so  shining  a  light  played 
such  a  prominent  part.  That  university  possessed  very  many  specimens  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.  No  one  can  know,  my  friends,  except  this  great  guest  of  this  Univer- 
sity, what  has  been  the  loss  and  how  deep  the  wound  to  him  and  to  learning  on  that 
night  of  destruction  in  Louvain. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  from  its  incunabula,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
specimens,  has  selected  this,  its  finest  volume,  to  send  by  your  hands  to  your  university, 
that  there  may  be  begun  now,  if  it  has  not  been  begun  earlier,  such  a  collection  as  will 
remind  you  of  the  great  days  of  the  past.  And  I  have  the  honor,  in  the  name  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  which  contributed  himdreds  of  engineers  to  the 
winning  of  the  great  war  between  autocracy  and  democracy,  to  present  to  your  Emi- 
nence, for  the  University  of  Louvain,  the  first  edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  printed  in 
1482.    With  it  we  present  also  our  great  esteem  and  our  profound  affection. 

In  accepting  the  books  from  Dr.  Gunsaulns,  the  Cardinal  said: 

My  colleagues,  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  am  deeply  moved,  not  only  by  your 
generosity,  but  especially  by  this  disposition  to  give  us  two  of  your  own  most  important 
volumes  for  the  use  of  our  library.  This  generosity  and  great  kindness  of  heart  touches 
me  deeply,  and  I  shall  be  your  ^K>kesman  to  my  colleagues  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  moved  as  I  am  by  this  attention. 

When  at  the  close  of  the  "S tar-Spangled  Banner"  the  organ  struck 
into  the  Belgian  national  anthem,  the  Cardinal's  face  was  seen  to  brighten 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  A  moment  later  in  a  low,  hardly  audible, 
voice  he  pronoimced  the  simplest  of  Latin  benedictions  and  brought 
the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  convocation  to  a  close.  And  it  is 
as  a  benediction  that  his  presence  at  the  University  will  always  be 
remembered. 


THE  PENDING  DEVELOPMENTS  AND 

IMMEDIATE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY 

By  president  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 
[A  prq>rint  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  for  1918-19] 

I.  New  organizatioiis  now  pending: 

I.     THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

In  1916  the  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  medical  schools  in  the  University.  This  plan  contemplated  two 
distinct  schools,  one  on  the  Midway,  and  the  other  on  the  West  Side, 
the  latter  based  on  Rush  Medical  College.  It  included  also  definite 
plans  for  research. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Medical  Schod  in  the  quadrangles  of  the 
University  on  the  Midway  will  provide  for  a  four  years'  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A  Bachelor's  degree  in  a  reputable 
college  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  admission,  but  due  credit  will  be  given 
for  medical  work  done  previous  to  graduation  from  the  college. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School  will  give  their  entire 
time  to  instruction  and  research,  their  practice  being  practically  limited 
to  the  University  Hospital.  A  hospital  building  will  be  erected  in  the 
quadrangles,  with  a  dispensary  adjoining.  Clinical  work  will  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  these  buildings.  The  fundamental  medical 
science  will  continue  in  the  main  as  heretofore  in  the  existing  University 
laboratories  and  in  their  extensions.  Rush  Medical  College  ^will  be 
reorganized  as  the  Rush  Graduate  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  work  conducted  in  this  school  will  be  limited  to  the 
instruction  of  students  who  already  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  It  will  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  practitioners  who 
desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  in  particular  subjects,  and  also  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  specialists.  The  Faculty  will  be  partly  on 
the  full-time  plan  and  in  part  will  consist  of  eminent  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  dty  who  will  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  instruction  in 
the  School.  The  present  building  of  Rush  Medical  College  will  be 
replaced  by  a  modem  medical  laboratory.  Contracts  of  affiliation  have 
already  been  made  with  the  McCormick  Memorial  Institute  and  the 
Sprague  Memorial  Institute.    These  two  institutes  will  conduct  their 
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research  activities  in  connection  witii  botii  schools  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  University.  Other  provisions  for  medical  research  are 
expected  to  be  added  to  these. 

%.    RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

For  special  work  in  the  encouragement  of  research,  plans  have  been 
adopted  for  the  organization  of  certain  institutes  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided  and  for  which  it  is  expected  that  funds  will  be  provided. 

The  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chio^o  will  conduct 
research  especially  in  the  Near  East  in  archaeology.  The  recent  political 
changes  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  believed,  will  make  it  possible  to 
carry  on  investigations  which  have  heretofore  been,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  difficult.  Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Institute  and  has  been  given  leave  jof  absence  for  the  year 
1919-20  in  order  to  pursue  active  work  in  the  field.  Funds  have  been 
provided  for  this  work  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  approved  the  formation  of  a  Research 
Institute  in  Ph)^cs  and  Chemistry,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
development  of  the  work  in  question.  The  immediate  need  for  the 
first  step  toward  this  organization  is  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  way  of  a  building  in  which  can 
be  housed  research  work  and  the  most  advanced  graduate  work.  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory,  already  greatiy  overcrowded,  will  be  given  over 
to  the  instruction  of  undergraduates  in  Chemistry. 

The  arrangement  with  the  Sprague  and  McCormick  research  insti- 
tutes will  form  the  basis  of  research  in  the  medical  departments. 

3.    GIFTS  ALREADY  MADE  FOR  RESEARCH' 

The  Gustavus  F,  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry ,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F. 
Swift.  It  yields  about  $770  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and 
is  awarded  for  especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  reconunendation  of  the  President 
of  the  University 

The  Hoskins  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  which  )delds  $400  for  the  year 
1919-20,  and  is  awarded  to  a  student  pursuing  research  work  in 
Chemistry. 

'  On  the  organization  of  the  Medical  School  the  research  fellowships  in  medicine 
and  in  surgery  will  be  awarded.  The  fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and  in  Pathology  is 
awarded  in  alternate  years. 
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The  Home  Economics  FeUowskips,  which  yield  $600  to  students  in 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  1919-20.  Candidates 
present  evidence  of  graduate  work  in  an  institution  of  high  standing. 
A  part  of  the  time  of  the  women  awarded  these  fellowships  is  to  be 
spent  in  research  in  nutrition  or  related  fields. 

The  American  Council  of  Research  Fdlowships  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry^  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  awarded  by  the 
American  Council  of  Research.  Fellows  may  choose  the  institution  in 
which  they  desire  to  pursue  research.  Applications  are  made  to  the 
American  Cbimdl  of  Research,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Research  Fellowships,  endowed 
by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan,  are  available  for  research  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Bacteriology  and  Pathology.  Each  fellowship  affords  an  annual 
stipend  of  $1,000. 

Two  industrial  fellowships  in  the  Department  of  Botany  have  been 
established  by  the  G3n[>sum  Industries  Association  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Each  fello^^hip  provides  a  stipend  of  $750  and  also  $300  for 
the  purchase  of  special  material  and  apparatus. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  has  renewed  the  fellowship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiological  Chemistry,  which  was  established  in  191 7.  The 
income  of  the  fellowship  provides  $750  a  year  for  two  years. 

It  has  from  the  first  been  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage 
research  in  all  departments  so  far  as  circiunstances  have  allowed.  In 
order,  however,  to  insiure  the  conduct  of  investigation  on  an  adequate 
basis  it  is  necessary  that  endowments  be  provided  which  are  devoted 
wholly  to  research.  The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  under- 
graduate students  necessarily  draws  income  from  the  endowment  funds 
for  imperative  undergraduate  instruction.  Thus  the  inevitable  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  funds  spent  on  undergraduates,  thereby  lessening  the 
funds  available  for  advanced  graduate  work  and  for  research. 

II.  New  buildings  already  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for 
which  funds  have  been  given: 

I.    THE  ALBERT  MERRITT  BILLINGS  HOSPITAL 

The  simi  of  $1,000,000  has  been  given  the  University  by  members  of 
the  Billings  family  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  building  to  be  used  for 
teaching  and  research.  This  building  will  be  erected  in  the  quadrangles 
of  the  University  and  will  accommodate  approximately  250  beds. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  architect,  and 
Dr.  Winford  Smith,  director  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  has  been  appointed  consultant. 
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%.    THE  MAX  EPSTEIN  DISPENSARY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Epstein  have  given  $100,000  for  the  building  of 
a  dispensary  to  be  erected  in  proximity  to  the  hospital. 

3.    THE  RAWSON  LABORATORY 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Rawson,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $300,000  for  a  medical 
laboratory  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
for  the  conduct  of  graduate  work  in  medicine. 

4.  THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL 

In  the  final  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  December,  1910,  it  was 
Stipulated  that  $1,500,000  should  be  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a 
University  Chapel.  Mr.  Bertram  A.  Goodhue,  of  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  architect,  and  the  plans  are  proceeding  steadily.  The  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  block  in  which  the  President's 
house  stands.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  be  adapted  for  all 
general  religious  services,  and  for  such  formal  services  as  the  varioiis 
convocations.  It  is  hoped  to  make  it  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  tower  above  the  crossing  will  rise  approximately  216 
feet  from  the  groimd.  The  highest  towers  at  present  on  the  quadrangles 
are  those  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Library,  whose  height  is  135  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Mitchell  Tower  is  127  feet,  3  inches. 

5.  THE  THEOLOGY  BUILDING 

In  1916  a  fund  of  $200,000  was  given  to  the  University  by  a  donor, 
whose  name  is  withheld,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  theological 
instruction.  The  firm  of  Coolidge  and  Hodgdon  were  designated  as 
architects  of  this  building  and  the  plans  are  practically  completed  at 
the  present  time.  The  site  will  be  immediately  north  of  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  the  Theology  Building  thus  being  a  counterpart  of  Rosenwald 
Hall,  facing  the  central  quadrangle. 

6.    THE  BOND  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL  FOR  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

In  1916  Mrs.  Joseph  Bond  gave  the  University  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  chapel  building  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Hodgdon  were  appointed  architects.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangles  formed  by  the 
Divinity  dormitories  to  the  west,  the  Classics  Building,  and  (ultimately) 
the  Modem  Language  Building  on  the  south  and  Haskell  Oriental 
Museimi  on  the  east.  It  will  be  connected  by  a  cloister  with  the 
Theology  Building.  The  plans  are  practically  completed,  and  the  little 
chapel  will  be  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  quadrangles. 
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7.  THE  OyADRANOLE  CLUB 

By  the  contract  between  the  University  and  the  Quadian^e  Qub, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  present  property  of  the  Club  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University,  it  was  agreed  that  the  University  should  erect 
a  new  clubhouse  costing  not  less  than  $100,000.  This  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  comer  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  University  Avoiue, 
immediately  opposite  the  Reynolds  Club.  Mr.  Howard  Shaw,  of  Chicago, 
is  the  architect  The  plans  are  practically  complete.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  building  industry  it  will  no  doubt  require  more  than 
the  ordinary  time  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  but  construction 
will  not  be  long  dela3red. 

The  funds  provided  for  the  foregoing  seven  buildings  now  total 
$3,250,000. 

ni.  Buildings  now  needed,  but  for  which  funds  have  not  yet  been 
provided: 

I.    A  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  FOR  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  is  overcrowded  with  students.  The 
need  of  developing  research  in  Chemistry  has  become  increasin^y 
important.  In  order  to  adapt  the  work  of.  the  department  as  it  now 
exists  and  to  develop  it  along  research  lines,  there  is  needed  a  building 
fully  equipped  which  will  house  the  research  work  and  advanced  graduate 
work,  thus  leaving  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  department.  Such  a  building  as  is  needed  would  cost  perhaps 
about  $350,000  and  would  be  erected  directly  west  of  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

%,    THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  BUILDING 
3.    THE  HISTORICAL  GROUP  BUILDING 

These  two  buildings,  the  first  on  the  west  and  the  second  on  the  east, 
will  complete  the  group  of  which  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  is  the 
center.  The  Library  is  overcrowded,  and  the  completion  of  the  group 
is  a  very  pressing  necessity.  The  original  estimate  some  years  ago  was 
$200,000  for  each  of  these  two  buildings.  Of  course  under  the  present 
economic  conditions  the  cost  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that. 

4.    THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

At  present  the  administrative  offices  are  distributed  through  different 
buildings  and  are  more  or  less  crowded  and  inconvenient.  With  the 
present  number  of  students  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
administrative  work  if  the  building  so  long  desired  could  be  erected. 
A  suitable  building  providing  not  merely  for  present  needs  but  for  future 
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development  of  the  University  would  cost  not  less  than  $500,000.  The 
generous  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  MacLeish  of  $100,000  could  be  appUed  to 
this  purpose. 

5.    A  BUILDING  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
6.    A  BUILDING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  GYMNASIUM 

The  School  of  Education  Quadrangle  is  incomplete.  Emmons  Blaine 
Hall  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  College  of  Education  and  of 
the  Elementary  School.  Henry  Holmes  Belfield  Hall  provides  for  a  part, 
but  for  only  a  part,  of  the  work  of  the  University  High  School.  The 
efficiency  of  that  interesting  laboratory  school  would  be  greatly  increased 
should  it  be  adequately  housed. 

The  present  temporary  gymnasium  used  by  the  two  laboratory 
schools  has  long  since  been  out  of  date  and  should  be  replaced  by  an 
adequate  modem  structure,  permanent  in  character. 

The  High-School  building  would  call  for  probably  $500,000  and  the 
g3annasium  might  be  erected  for  $250,000. 

7.    STUDENTS'  OBSERVATORY 

A  small  building  is  needed  for  a  students'  observatory  to  be  erected 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  quadrangles.  This  of  course  is  not  for 
research  and  does  not  require  the  extreme  accuracy  of  construction 
requisite  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay.  Perhaps  a 
students'  observatory  could  be  constructed  for  $50,000. 

S.    RESIDENCE  HALLS  FOR  WOMEN 
9.    RESIDENCE  HALLS  FOR  MEN 

The  housing  question  is  becoming  a  serious  one.  During  the  war 
very  little  building  has  been  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 
Meanwhile  the  increase  of  non-University  population  has  been  consider- 
able, and  the  increased  number  of  students  which  came  when  peace  con- 
ditions returned  calls  for  additional  living  facilities.  It  is  extremely 
necessary  that  the  University  should  at  once  extend  very  largely  its 
capacities  along  this  line.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  to  obtain  plans  for  the  new 
women's  quadrangle  of  resident  halls  to  be  erected  immediately  north  of 
Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Similar  plans  must  be  obtained  for  the  men's  quad- 
rangle, which  will  be  in  one  of  the  blocks  west  of  the  Cobb  Hall  group. 

10.    UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

The  interesting  work  of  University  College  in  the  loop  district 
provides  instruction  now  for  over  a  thousand  adult  students.  This  work 
has  been  growing  and  should  be  provided  with  permanent  quarters.    A 
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building  suitable  for  the  instruction  conducted  in  the  central  part  of  the 
dty  will  very  greatly  facilitate  the  service  which  the  University  may 
render  to  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  some  business  or  pro- 
fessional occupation,  but  who  nevertheless  are  able  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  classes  provided  by  University  College  in  the  evening, 
late  afternoon,  and  on  Saturdays. 

rV.  Additional  endowment  needed: 

It  is  of  course  a  conunon  impression  that  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  such  large  funds  that  it  can  have  no  further  needs  in  the  way  of 
endowments.  Those  conversant  with  endowments,  however,  are  aware 
that  the  endowments  of  all  universities  are  limited  to  specific  piuposes, 
and  therefore  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  not  free  to  divert  funds  at 
will  from  one  object  to  another.  That  is  distinctly  true  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Its  endowments  have  been  in  the  past  adequate  to  carry 
on  certain  specific  activities,  and  enlargement  of  its  functions  requires 
additional  funds. 

The  enormous  economic  changes  since  1914  have  been  such  as  to 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  income  received  by  the  University 
from  its  investments.  That  income  has  not  materially  increased  in 
amount,  and,  as  has  been  said,  has  materiaUy  decreased  in  what  can  be 
done  with  it.  In  other  words  the  dollar,  as  everybody  understands, 
does  not  now  buy  what  the  dollar  could  buy  five  years  ago.  It  follows 
that  the  University  needs  fiirther  endowment,  first,  to  carry  on  its 
present  activities,  and  secondly,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  important 
developments  of  the  immediate  future. 

1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  able  recently  to  add  a  little  over 
$100,000  to  the  annual  budget  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  teaching 
staff.  While  this  afforded  a  substantial  relief  from  a  difficult  situation, 
at  the  same  time  there  is  need  of  a  material  addition  for  the  coming  year 
in  order  to  bring  the  budget  up  to  actual  need.  This  will  require  an 
additional  endowment  of  perhaps  $2,000,000. 

2.  In  1916-17  a  fund  of  approximately  $5,500,000  was  secured  for 
the  development  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  University.  Of  this  fund 
about  $4,000,000  were  set  aside  for  endowment.  The  very  great  increase 
in  the  cost  of  material  and  of  living  is  such  that  in  order  to  establish 
these  schools  on  a  sound  basis  it  is  obvious  that  additional  endowment 
should  be  provided.  Not  less  than  $2,000,000  more  should  be  in  hand 
by  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

3.  A  detailed  statement  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
showing  the  immediate  need  of  the  University  for  the  construction  of 
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new  btiUdings.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  present  work  of  the  University 
and  that  which  should  come  in  the  immediate  future,  these  buildings 
must  be  provided,  but  all  educational  administrators  know  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  new  buildings  is  a  material  item  and  is  an  immediate 
charge  on  the  income  from  invested  funds.  Therefore  for  each  new 
building  provided  there  should  be  provided  at  the  same  time  additional 
endowment.  How  much  that  endowment  should  be  will  of  course 
dq>end  on  the  natiure  and  cost  of  the  building  involved. 

4.  The  definite  provision  for  research  heretofore  recommended 
should  involve  above  all  adequate  endowment  funds.  These  funds 
should  be  provided  for  specific  purposes. 

The  generous  gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  provides  for  the 
Oriental  Institute  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Research  Institute  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  should  be  the  next  in  order,  and  needs  an  early 
provision  for  which  the  capital  fund  of  $1,000,000  would  be  adequate 
at  the  outset.  As  research  is  provided  in  other  departments  or  groups 
of  departments,  additional  fimds  should  be  provided. 


The  University  of  Chicago  is  a  growing  institution.  It  has  now 
iq>ward  of  11,000  alumni,  and  they  are  taking  a  worthy  place  in  the 
activities  of  life,  justifying  the  large  benefactions  which  have  made 
possible  their  education.  The  development  of  the  University  has 
followed  conservative  lines,  each  new  plan  being  studied  with  care  in 
advance,  and  coming  naturally  frbm  what  has  already  been  made  per- 
manent The  needs  to  which  attention  is  here  invited  are  a  pressing 
call  on  the  friends  of  the  University  for  the  immediate  future. 


THE  SALARY  SCALE  IN  THE  FACUL- 
TIES OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE, 

AND  SCIENCE 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  University  in  the  autumn  of 
1891,  the  following  was  fixed  as  the  scale  of  salaries:  head  professors, 
S4,ooo  to  $5,000;  professors,  $3,000;  associate  professors,  $2,500; 
assistant  professors  for  a  four-year  term,  $2,000;  instructors  for  a 
three-year  term,  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,600;  associates,  two-year  term, 
$1,000,  $1,100.  In  forming  the  original  faculty  some  heads  of  depart- 
ments were  given  salaries  exceeding  $5,000,  but  often  appointments 
to  that  rank  were  made  on.  the  foregoing  scale. 

In  1907  the  salary  question  was  again  considered  by  the  Board,  and 
the  following  new  scale  was  adopted:  heads  of  departments  (head 
professor),  minimum  $4,500,  maximum  $6,000;  professors  not  heads 
of  departments,  minimum  $3,000,  maximum  $4,500;  associate  profes- 
sors, minimiun  $2,500,  maximum  $3,000;  assistant  professors,  four 
years,  $2,000;  on  reappointment,  maximum  of  $2,500;  instructors, 
three  years,  $1,200,  $1400,  $1,600;  on  reappointment,  maximum  of 
$1,800;  associates,  two  years,  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  Board  discontinued  futiure  appointments  to 
the  rank  of  head  professor,  providing  thereafter  that  the  administration 
of  departments  should  ordinarily  be  conducted  by  a  chairman,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  for  a  three-year  term,  with  the  possibility 
of  reappointment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May,  1919,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff. 
This  committee  reported  September  9,  1919,  and  recommended  the 
following  scale,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board:  professors,  minimum, 
$4,000,  maximum  $7,000;  associate  professors,  minimum  $3,000, 
maximmn  $3,600;  assistant  professors,  four  years,  minimum  $2,100, 
maximum  $2,700;  instructors,  three  years,  $1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700. 
Associates,  two  years,  $1,200,  $1,300.  Within  the  limits  of  the  foregoing 
scale  additions  were  made  to  salaries  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity approximating  $100,000. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

The  following  standing  committees  of  the  Board  were  appointed 
at  the  meeting  held  July  8,  1919: 

CommiUee  on  Finance  and  Investment:  Howard  G.  Grey,  Chairman; 
Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Julius  Rosenwald. 

CommiUee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Chairman; 
Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  Vice-Chairman;  T.  E.  Donnelley,  Howard  G.  Grey, 
Harold  F.  McCormick. 

Committee  on  Instruction  and  Equipment:  Charles  R.  Holden,  Chairs 
man;  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  F.  W.  Parker,  H.  H.  Swift. 

Committee  on  Press  and  Extension:  T.  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman; 
F.  W.  Parker,  Vice-Chairman;  E.  B.  Felsenthal,  R.  L.  Scott,  Willard  A. 
Smith. 

Committee  on  Audit  and  Securities:  Robert  L.  Scott,  Chairman; 
E.  B.  Felsenthal,  Vice-Chairman;  C.  R.  Holden,  Wilber  E.  Post,  W.  A. 
Smith. 

LA  VERNE  NOYES  FOUNDATION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  that  the  entire  available  net  income 
of  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foimdation  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated by  the  donor  in  creating  the  fimd,  without  diminution  for  depre- 
ciation of  buildings  or  amortization  of  leaseholds,  the  deed  of  gift  seeming 
to  indicate  a  desire  and  intention  to  give  to  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
themselves  the  largest  advantage  available  imder  the  Foimdation. 
Furthermore,  the  Board  has  voted  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1919,  the  entire  income  from  the  endowment  of  the  Foimdation 
shall  be  used  in  providing  scholarships  without  reserving  for  instruction 
that  portion  of  the  income  which  the  deed  of  gift  permits  to  be  expended 
for  instruction. 

The  result  of  these  two  actions  is  the  provision  of  an  appreciably 
larger  number  of  scholarships  for  the  current  year  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  has  sent  to  the  President  of 

the  University  a  communication  of  which  the  following  forms  a  part: 

While  the  plan  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  a  logical  if  not  impera- 
tive step  at  the  time  when  it  was  undertaken,  when  a  long  war  appeared  to  be  in 
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prospect,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  mobilize  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation,  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  ii  prevented  it  from  ever  being  fully  carried 
into  effect.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  before 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  its  complete  devdopment,  the  interruptions  due  to 
the  influenza  epidemic  and  to  other  conditions  incident  to  the  early  stages  of  organiza- 
tion, created  difficulties  which  could  not  fail  seriously  to  disturb  the  order  of  academic 
life.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  my  recognition  of  the 
patience,  devotion  and  skill  with  which  both  teachers  and  executives  i^yed  the  parts 
which  they  were  asked  to  play.  *  The  pr(q>osals  of  the  War  Dq)artmcnt  almost  invari- 
ably met  with  a  prompt  and  cordial  reqxmse,  and  a  willingness  to  make  very  genuine 
sacrifices  where  these  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  nation's  military  need. 

In  the  matter  of  the  financial  adjustments  which  were  recently  concluded  the 
institutions  have  shown  not  only  forbearance  in  their  claims,  but  in  many  cases  great 
generosity  in  the  actual  terms  of  the  settlement.  It  is  a  fact  which  is  deserving  of 
public  recognition  that  the  service  rendered  by  the  educational  institutions  has  been 
wholly  without  pecuniary  profit  to  themselves.  The  settlements  have  one  and  all 
been  made  upon  the  principle  that  the  Government  should  protect  institutions  only 
from  actual  financial  loss.  The  institutions  have  asked  no  more,  but  on  Iheir  own 
part  have  often  given  more,  not  only  in  personal  devotion,  but  in  the  use  of  very 
valuable  property  and  other  educational  fadlities  at  their  diqx)6al.  For  all  this  service, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  War  Department,  I  beg  to  express  my  profound  gratitude. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Hall,  Business  Director  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Special  Training  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  in  the  same 
connection  has  written  as  follows: 

The  response  of  the  institutions  .of  higher  education  throughout  the  country  to> 
the  Government's  call  in  1918  was  as  magnificent  as  it  was  in^iring.  Without 
reservation  they  placed  their  facilities  and  their  services  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  hesitation  and  without  thought  of  profit  or  reward.  They  accepted  the 
contracts  which  the  Committee  on  Education  and  ^>ecial  Training  placed  before 
them  and  relied  upon  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  justly  treated  and  that  sooner 
or  later  all  inequities  would  in  some  way  be  adjusted.  They  seemed  to  be  actuated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  serve  and  co-operate  with  the  plans  of  the  War  DqMJtment. 
This  same  ^irit  has  continued  through  the  period  of  adjustment  and  settlement. 
....  This  Department  wishes  to  take  this  (^portunity  to  publicly  acknowledge  and 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  patriotic  and  fair-minded  attitude  and  co-operation  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 

DEATH  OF  JUDGE  FREDERICK  A.  SMITH 

Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Board,  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  for  twenty-nine  years,  one  of  the  original 
Trustees  nominated  by  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  and 
selected  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  died  July  31,  191^. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  September  9,  1919,  Mr.  Andrew 
MacLeish,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
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of  Judge  Smith,  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  minutes: 

RssGLVSD,  That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  one  of  our  number  for 
twenty-nine  years,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  sustained 
a  loss  of  highest  value  and  importance,  and  of  which  we  are  mournfully  conscious. 
This  sense  of  bereavement  relates  not.  only  to  the  kindly,  patient  and  courteous 
qualities  that  marked  the  man  in  the  long  period  of  his  service  on  our  Board,  but 
perhaps  more  so  to  the  conspicuous  gifts  of  Wisdom,  Prudence,  Conservatism,  Fidelity 
and  Vision  that  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  University's  affairs  and  problems. 

A  kindly  man,  an  upri^t  judge,  a  broad-minded,  philanthropic  and  useful  citizen 
has  gone  to  his  deserved  rest. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Judge  Smith  partic^ted  with  us  in  the 
work  of  building  up  the  University.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  its  Board,  for  many 
years  its  Vice-President,  and,  as  a  member  of  important  committees,  a  participant  in 
the  work  connected  with  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  our  great  institution.  HSs 
equable  disposition,  splendid  judgment  and  energy  manifested  themselves  on  all 
occasions. 

In  his  early  career  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  and  endeared 
himself  to  his  comrades  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  endeared  himself  to  us  and  to  all 
who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Indeed,  his  magnetic  personality  was 
felt  by  all  with  whom  he  became  in  any  wise  associated. 

His  memory  will  always  be  cherished  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
into  contact  with  him,  and  so  that  future  generations  may  know  in  what  esteem  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  this  record  of  his  deeds  is  now  directed  by  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Morton  Snyder  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  prindpalship  of  the  University  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919.  Mr.  Snyder  was  for  ten  years  assistant  principal  of  the  Newark 
(New  Jersey)  Academy,  and  for  two  years  inspector  of  high  schools  in 
Connecticut. 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Seem  as  Director  of  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hos- 
pital from  January  i,  1921,  and  as  assistant  consultant  on  the  plans  for 
the  hospital,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Dean  DeWitt  Lewis  to  a  professorship  of  Smrgery  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Medical  School,  from  January  i,  192 1. 

John  T.  McNeill  to  an  instructorship  in  Chmrch  History,  from 
July  I,  1919. 

Ben  H.  Nicolet  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Florence  Richardson  as  lectmrer  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administiyition,  from  October  i,  1919. 
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Major  James  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Captain  Preston  T.  Vance  to  an  assistant  professorship  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics,  from  July  i,  1919. 

Thomas  G.  Allen  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  from  October  i,  1919. 

John  Edward  Gordon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Gordon  J.  Laing  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Department  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Rutledge  T.  Wiltbank  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Paul  Eugene  Klein  as  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  Department 
in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Theodore  Clarence   Newman  as  teacher  in  Shop  Courses,  from 
October  i,  1919. 

Leona  F.  Bowman  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Dq>artment  of  Home 
Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Evelyn  Halliday  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  January  i,  1920. 

Florence  B.  King  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Sybil  Woodruff  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Marion  G.  Miller  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  Octo- 
ber I,  1919. 

Sarah  F.  Pellett  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Theodora  Goldsun  Pottle  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from 
October  i,  1919. 

Marjorie  Parker  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Clyde  John  Bollinger  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Ernest  Hugh  Schideler  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Earl  Joseph  Belcher  as  teacher  in  the  High  School,  from  October  i, 
1919. 

Edith  Ethel  Shepherd  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School,  from 
October  i,  1919. 

Mildred  Virginia  Talbot  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  from  October  i,  1919. 
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PROMOTIONS 

Instructor  Arthur  J.  Dempster,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  to 
an  assistant  professorship,  from  October  i,  1919. 

Amo  B.  Luckhardt  to  an  associate  professorship  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology,  from  July  i,  1919. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

Carl  Kinsley,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  effective 
July  14,  1919. 

Clara  Blanche  Knapp,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  School  of 
Education,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

Louise  Patterson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  effective  Septem- 
ber 30,  1919. 

Helen  Reid  Goodrich,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  School  of 
Education,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

John  C.  Weigel,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Germanic  Language 
and  Literature,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919. 

Katherine  L.  McLaughlin,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School, 
effective  September  30,  1919. 

Allen  L.  Shank,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training  in  the  High  School  and 
the  Elementary  School,  effective  September  30,  1919. 

Nama  A.  Lathe,  Teacher  of  Art  in  the  High  School,  effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919. 

Fred  T.  Rogers,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
effective  September  30,  1919. 

Andrew  C.  Ivy,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  effec- 
tive September  30,  1919. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  for  purchases  for  Haskell  Oriental 
Museimi. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  La  Verne  Noyes,  the  donor  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  and  the  creator  of  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation,  paintings,  other 
works  of  art,  furniture,  rugs,  and  household  furnishings  suitable  for 
Ida  Noyes  Hall  were  bequeathed  to  the  University. 

The  University  has  pmrchased  the  property  at  the  northeast  comer 
of  Fifty-sixth  Street  and  Greenwood  Avenue,  immediately  north  of 
Stagg  Field. 
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Mr.  Lessing  Rosenthal,  of  Chicago,  has  given  to  the  University  a 
collection  of  551  volumes  in  classical  philology;  philosophy;  foreign, 
especially  German,  law,  and  literature,  particularly  German.  The 
Associate  Director  of  the  Libraries  reports  that  '^many  of  these  books 
will  prove  viduable  additions  to  the  various  classes  or  departments  to 
which  they  relate."  The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  formally 
expressed  to  Mr.  Rosenthal  for  his  generous  ccmtribution. 

In  addition  to  the  bequest  of  $3,000  for  a  scholarship,  reported  in 
the  UnkersUy  Record  for  July,  the  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  £.  Morse  includes 
a  gift  of  the  residuiun  of  her  estate  in  the  event  of  her  son,  Walter  H. 
Morse,  /'  leaving  no  child  or  children  or  descendants  of  a  child  or  children 
Mm  surviving." 

Work  upon  the  plans  for  the  University  Chapel  is  proceeding  in  the 
offices  of  the  architect,  Bertram  G.  Goodhue.  Progress,  too,  is  being 
made  in  perfecting  the  plans  for  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hoq[>ital, 
of  which  Charles  A.  Coolidge  is  the  architect.  It  is  expected  that  both 
sets  of  plans  will  soon  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Committee  on 
fiufldings  and  Groimds. 
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By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

These  sketches  are  written  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Their  lives  have  been  built 
into  and  become  a  part  of  its  history,  and  in  it  they  continue  to  live. 
Through  its  activities  they  serve  the  world.  The  remembrance  of  the 
servants  of  mankind  should  not  perish.  Future  generations  should 
know,  not  their  names  only,  but  who  they  were  and  what  they  did. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  laige  benefactors  of  the  University  was 
Sidney  A.  Kent,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  was  a  Chicago  business 
man  and  for  much  of  that  time  a  very  prominent  one.  He  was  of  New 
England  extraction  and  was  bom  in  Suffield,  Connecticut.  The  Kents 
migrated  from  England  to  Massachusetts  about  1630  and  were  among 
those  who  soon  after  that  date  secured  permission  to  proceed  to  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  hew  out  a  home  for  themselves  in  what 
was  then  the  remote  western  wilderness.  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  founded,  and  the  settlers  soon  began  to  spread  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  One  company  went  ten  miles  down  the  river  and 
organized  a  town  on  the  western  bank  which  they  called  Southfield  and 
later  contracted  into  Suffield.  The  shores  of  the  new  town,  unlike  those 
to  the  north  and  south,  rose  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  Connecticut 
and  continued  westward  in  a  succession  of  heavily  wooded  ridges  along 
which  the  north  and  south  roads  or  streets  ran,  the  chief  of  these  perhaps 
being  appropriately  called  High  Street.  The  township  was  covered  with 
an  almost  unbroken  forest,  so  that  the  settlers  were  compelled  literally 
to  hew  their  homes  out  of  the  wilderness.  Among  the  first  of  these 
settlei^  was  Samuel  Kent,  to  whom  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  was  allotted  in 
1669,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  town  of  Suffield  was  on 
the  border-line  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Having 
been  settled  from  Springfield  it  fell  naturally  under  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  although  it  lay  entirely  within  the  natural  and,  indeed, 
legal  boundaries  of  Connecticut.  The  people  early  instituted  efforts 
to  have  their  allegiance  transferred,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so  for 
many  years.  In  1723-24  the  electors  made  John  Kent  their  agent  in 
the  matter  and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  becoming  a  part  of  Connecticut. 

343 
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Though  the  first  Kents  of  SuflSeld  were,  like  all  the  other  settlers, 
farmers,  younger  sons  soon  began  to  leave  the  soil  and  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  other  fields  of  effort.  Not  a  few  rose  to  eminence,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  being  Chancellor  Kent,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Kent's  CommefUaries,  the  most  famous  of  early  American  law 
books. 

The  family  did  not  lack  prominence  in  Suffield  itself.  Samuel  Kent 
was  three  times  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  John  was  a 
representative  of  the  town  in  the  general  court.  When,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  town,  the  struggle  for  American  independence 
came,  the  men  of  Suffield  were  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  to 
arms.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  the  town,  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  men  were  on 
their  way  to  Boston  to  fight  for  their  liberties.  Their  captain  was 
Elihu  Kent,  the  first  of  the  many  of  that  name  who  entered  the  patriot 
army. 

In  1870  the  town  celebrated  its  bicentennial  anniversary  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  event  in  a  small  volmne.  A  few  portraits  of 
representative  citizens  were  included  and  among  them  appears  the  face 
of  Henry  P.  Kent.  One  of  the  streets  of  the  village  bears  the  family 
name  Kent  Avenue. 

Sidney  A.  Kent,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  direct  descendant, 
in  the  sixth  generation,  of  that  Samuel  Kent  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Suffield.  His  great-grandfather.  Deacon  Amos  Kent,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Samuel,  the  early  settler.  Like  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  the  deacon,  Amos  was  a  farmer,  and  his  son  and  grandson 
followed  him  on  the  ancestral  farm. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  settlers  of  Suffield  were  religious, 
and  that  a  Congregational  church  was  the  first  organization  attempted. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  Baptists  organized  and  some  of  the  Kents  were 
among  the  constituent  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  The  Baptists 
became  strong,  well-to-do,  and  lovers  of  learning,  and  in  1833  estab- 
lished the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  town.  The  churches,  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  Lit- 
erary Institution  naturally  formed  a  center  about  which  gathered  the 
industrial  and  business  life  of  the  township  and  became  the  village  of 
Suffield. 

The  farm  of  Deacon  Amos  was  about  one  mile  west  of  the  village. 
On  this  farm  on  July  16, 1834,  Sidney  A.  Kent  was  bom,  son  of  Albert  and 
Lucinda  (Gillett)  Kent.    There  were  two  other  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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all,  except  one  brother,  being  older  than  Sidney.  The  family  occupied 
a  good  position  in  the  community.  They  were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. The  farmhouse  was  so  good  that  when  the  boy  bom  in  it 
in  1834  retired  from  business  sixty  years  later,  a  man  of  large  wealth, 
he  made  it  with  some  additions  and  improvements  his  principal  place  of 
residence.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  two  older  sisters  and  a  brother 
four  years  older  than  himself  who  had  much  to  do  in  molding  his 
character.  The  brother,  Albert  E.  Kent,  was  of  exceptional  ability  and 
high  character  and  exercised  a  strong  and  beneficent  influence  over  his 
yoimger  brother.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  has  been  left  on 
record  of  the  boyhood  of  Mr.  Kent.  We  know,  however,  that  his  youth 
was  spent  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  countrysides  in  America.  One 
writer,  telling  the  story  of  the  bicentennial  celebration,  says  of  Suffield, 
"  It  is  one  of  the  very  loveliest  of  the  many  beautiful  towns  in  the  splendid 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  fertile  and  carefully  cultivated  farms, 
its  broad  and  neatly  kept  streets,  its  fine  roads,  its  magnificent  residences, 
its  superb  churches,  its  commodious  educational  structures,  all  evince  a 
high  degree  of  cultxure  and  prosperity."  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  cele- 
bration, referring  to  High,  now  Main  Street,  on  and  nearwhich  the  Kents 
had  their  homes,  characterized  it  as  ''magnificent  beyond  comparison 
with  any  other  street  east  or  west,"  and  the  speaker  was  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis.  From  this  street,  which  was  literally  the  "high  street," 
young  Kent  had  under  his  eye  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Connecticut  from 
Springfield,  nine  miles  north,  to  Hartford,  seventeen  miles  south.  Look- 
ing westward  he  saw  only  three  or  four  miles  away  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Mount  Tom  Range,  with  the  almost  perpendicular  bluffs  of  Manateck 
Mountain  to  the  south,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  were  the  far- 
famed  Berkshire  Hills.  And  everywhere  were  brooks  making  their 
way  through  the  ridges  to  the  river.  It  was  a  delightful  spot  in  which  to 
be  bom  and  spend  one's  boyhood  and  to  which  to  return  in  the  evening 
of  life. 

Young  Kent  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  but  his  experience  as  a 
farmer's  son  was  so  exceptionally  happy  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
dream  of  his  life  to  spend  his  last  years  amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
and  on  the  ancestral  acres.  There  were  no  remembrances  of  grinding 
toil  and  youthful  hardship,  but  rather  of  beautiful  landscapes,  of  happy 
days  in  the  forests  and  along  the  streams,  of  an  attractive  home  life, 
and  of  pleasant  years  at  school.  The  village  of  Suffield  was  small,  but 
it  was  an  educational  center,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  culture  attained  its 
height  during  the  youth  of  Sidney  Kent.    It  was  during  those  years  that 
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the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution  was  established  and  every  wide- 
awake boy  in  the  township  conceived  an  ambition  for  an  education.  No 
boy  was  more  wide  awake  than  young  Kent  and  at  sixteen  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Institution.  Entering  in  1850  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
two  or  three  years  until  he  was  fitted  to  become  a  teacher.  Whether  he 
graduated  may  be  doubted. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  he  lost  his  Either,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two,  when  Sidney  was  eighteen.  How  far  this  bereavement  changed  the 
current  of  his  life,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  does  not  know.  But  the 
year  marked  one  of  the  most  important  milestones  in  his  career.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  of  the  fertility  of  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  followed  by  the  extraordinary  migration  westward,  attracted 
the  attention  and  awakened  the  interest  of  well-nigh  every  yoimg  man 
in  the  older  states.  It  was  while  young  Kent  was  a  student  in  the  Insti- 
tution that  the  lure  of  the  West  laid  hold  of  him  also  with  its  resistiess 
attraction  and  in  1853  drew  him  to  Illinois.  Whether  Chia^  was  his 
objective  from  the  start  is  uncertain,  but  an  <qyportimity  to  teach  a  school 
led  him  at  the  outset  to  Kane  County,  about  forty  miles  southwest  of 
that  dty.  There  he  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  fuUfilHng 
his  engagement  as  a  teacher.  His  true  vocation,  however,  was  not 
teaching  but  business.  He  had  innate  gifts  for  success  in  commercial 
life.  The  fabulous  opportunities  in  business  presented  by  the  risiiig 
young  dty  so  near  at  hand  came  to  him  with  such  a  power  of  appeal  that 
after  a  single  year  of  teaching  he  made  his  permanent  home  in  Chicago. 
He  was  without  means,  apparentiy,  and,  accepting  the  first  thing  that 
offered,  he  became  a  derk  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Savage,  Case  & 
Company,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Kent's  older  brother,  Albert  £.  Kent,  who  had  the  same  inborn 
capadty  for  business,  had  also  made  his  home  in  Chicago.  Both  were 
ambitious  as  wdl  as  capable,  and  in  1856  when  Sidney  was  twenty-two 
years  old  they  formed  a  partnership  and  struck  out  on  their  own  account 
in  the  commission  business.  They  dealt  chiefly  in  furs,  hides,  and 
grain.  Probably  something  had  come  to  them  from  the  settiement  of 
their  father's  estate,  for  they  are  said  to  have  engaged  extensively  in 
the  fur  trade,  and  Sidney  made  repeated  journeys  through  the  near  and 
far  West  buying  furs  for  the  eastern  market.  There  were  few  railroads 
at  that  time  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  none  at  all  beyond  the  Missouri, 
and  these  long  journeys  were  diflScult,  wearisome,  and  not  infrequently 
dangerous. 

The  Chicago  of  that  day  was  a  dty  of  young  men.  Its  business  men 
were  often,  as  in  this  case,  hardly  more  than  boys.    Here  was  a  youth 
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of  twenty-two,  one  of  the  principal  partners  in  a  business  that  took  him 
all  over  the  West,  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  buying  goods  to  be  sold  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  coun^e  and  enterprise  of  the  young  business  men  of  the 
Chicago  of  that  day  compel  our  wonder  and  admiration.  Sidney  A. 
Kent  had  both  courage  and  enterprise  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  He 
was  ready  to  make  great  ventures  when  proportionate  rewards  were 
promised.  Since  entering  business  the  two  partners  had  studied  the 
packing  industry  and,  becoming  assured  that  it  might  be  made  very 
profitable  and  gave  promise  of  extraordinary  development,  they  entered 
that  business  in  a  small  way  in  1854,  packing  and  shipping  as  a  first 
venture  a  thousand  hogs.  They  formed  the  packing  firm  of  A.  £.  Kent 
&  Company  and  prospered  greatly.  Sidney  was  a  natural  speculator 
but  by  no  means  a  reckless  one.  He  had  a  keen  speculative  insight  and 
a  love  for  large  operations.  In  the  sixties  he  made  a  deal  in  pork  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Believing  the  country  overstocked  he  sold 
a  large  amount  of  pork  short.  Other  dealers  believed  he  had  made  a 
mistake  and  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  what  he  had  sold  without  heavy 
loss.  But  he  persisted  and  carried  the  deal  through  to  the  end  with  entire 
success.  The  final  outcome  was  that "  he  did  not  sell  a  barrel  of  pork  on 
which  he  did  not  make  a  profit." 

About  1872  the  firm  became  incorporated  as  the  Chicago  Packing 
and  Provision  Company  with  Sidney  A.  Kent  as  president.  He  remained 
president  of  the  corporation  sixteen  years.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
being  only  thirty-eight  at  the  beginning  of  this  period. 

His  activities  during  these  years  were  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
packing  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  dealt 
extensively  in  grain.  One  of  the  most  notable  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  great  wheat  deal  which  extended  from  January, 
1880,  to  May,  1881.  A  number  of  men  were  interested,  but  Mr.  Kent 
more  largely  than  anyone  else.  From  time  to  time  very  large  sums  of 
money  were  required.  Mr  Kent*s  resources  were  sometimes  strained 
almost  to  the  limit.  It  was  no  doubt  during  these  strenuous  months  that 
he  is  said  to  have  had  his  only  falling-out  with  his  trusted  office  man  who 
made  out  and  signed  all  his  personal  checks,  even  the  checks  for  his 
daily  private  expenses.  It  is  related  that  he  entered  his  office  one  day 
and  said  to  Mr.  French,  "  Make  me  a  check  for  $200,000,"  whereupon 
Mr.  French  began  to  remonstrate,  saying,  "Mr.  Kent,  I  can't  do  it, 
it  is  impossible.  You  have  only  $100,000  in  the  bank."  On  this,  Mr. 
Kent,  usually  quiet  and  gentle,  turned  upon  him  in  a  sudden  fury  and 
said,  "  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  You  can  sign  a  check,  can't  you  ? 
You  make  the  check  and  I  will  attend  to  the  rest  of  it."    Few  deals  of 
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this  sort  have  been  entirely  successful  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  This 
one,  however,  proved  a  very  great  success.  The  profits  are  said  to  have 
approximated  a  million  dollars,  the  largest  share  going  to  Mr.  Kent. 

Meantime  his  business  connections  had  become  very  widely  extended . 
He  had  been  one  of  the  incorporators  in  1864-65  of  the  Chicago  Union 
Stock  Yards.  Six  times  he  was  made  a  direct^M*  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  first  time  in  1865,  the  last  in  1883.  Immediately  after  its  organiza- 
tion he  became  associated  with  the  Com  Exchange  Bank.  In  1871  he 
was  made  vice-president  and  later  became  president  of  the  bank.  For 
many  years  he  was  director  of  the  Merchant's  Loan  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Kirby  Carpenter  Company  with  exten- 
sive interests  in  lumber,  lands,  and  mills  on  the  Menominee  River, 
Michigan.  He  became  a  large  holder  of  stock  in  the  Chicago  Traction 
Company.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company,  in  the 
West  Chicago  Street  Railway,  in  the  Union  Iron  Company,  and  in 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  One  of  the  laiger  later  enterprises  in 
which  he  engaged  was  the  consolidation  of  the  various  smaller  gas 
companies  of  Chicago  into  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 
He  was  a  director  in  the  Northern  Trust  Company  and  in  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Bank. 

Mr.  Kent  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision 
Company  until  1888.  Finding  his  time  and  attention  taken  up  with  his 
many  other  interests,  he  then  gave  up  the  presidency  and  became  vice- 
president  of  the  company.  His  life  had  been  one  of  extraordinary 
activity  for  the  entire  period  since  he  entered  business  for  himself,  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years.  He  was  fifty-four  years  old,  had  accumulated 
a  fortune,  and  began  to  think  of  retiring  from  active  business. 

While  Mr.  Kent  was  still  president  of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Pro- 
vision Company  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
his  life  which  reveals  the  man  in  a  light  so  attractive  and  illuminating 
that  this  sketch  would  be  quite  incomplete  without  it.  The  story 
reveals  his  attitude  toward  his  employees  and  toward  the  question  of  the 
eight-hour  day  which  has  been  agitating  the  country  ever  since  the 
incident  occurred.  It  is  told  by  George  A.  Schilling,  a  prominent  labor 
leader  of  that  day,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

In  1885  the  Federal  Trades  of  the  United  States  convened  in  Chicago  and  resolved 
*^  that  on  and  after  May  i ,  1886,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work."  Agitation 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day  began  in  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary, 1886.  The  movement  gatjiered  strengtii  day  by  day  and  as  the  time  for  its 
introduction  approached  Chicago  was  ablaze  for  this  demand. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1S86,  I,  in  company  with  another  delegate  of  the 
Chicago  Trades  Assembly,  caUed  upon  Mr.  Kent  at  his  office  and  asked  his  aid  in  the 

introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards He  simply  asked 

whether  his  men  demanded  it.  I  told  him  that  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
wanted  it.  "Well,"  said  he,  in  a  modest  way,  "I  will  go  down  there  tomorrow  and 
inquire  and  send  you  word  later."  Next  morning  he  appeared  at  the  packing  house 
and  told  his  superintendent  to  call  in  the  foreman  of  every  department.  When  they 
came  he  said,  "I  am  informed  that  our  men  desire  an  eight-hour  day,"  and  he  asked 
that  each  foreman  return  to  his  department  and  have  the  men  vote  on  the  question. 
"Tell  them,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  the  following  proposition  to  make:  I  will  either 
give  them  the  present  ten  hours'  pay  for  nine  hours'  work,  or  give  them  nine  hours' 
pay  for  eight  hours'  work.  Say  to  them  that  they  need  not  fear  to  express  themselves 
fully  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  and  have  concluded  to  give  the 
eight-hour  day  a  trial." 

The  foremen  returned  and  apprised  the  men  of  Mr.  Kent's  message,  and,  after 
due  deliberation,  they  concluded  to  accept  nine  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  but 
requested  that  the  common  laboring  men,  who  were  then  receiving  $1 .  75  per  day, 
should  not  be  reduced  at  all.  This  Mr.  Kent  gladly  conceded  and  complimented  his 
skiUed  woikmen  on  the  interest  they  felt  in  their  poorer-paid  fellows. 

May  1, 1886,  came  on  Saturday,  and  "Hutch  House,"  as  it  was  then  called,  blew 
its  whistle  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  men  were  so  elated  at  this  victory  that  they 
rechristened  the  building,  and  thereafter  called  it  the  "Kent  House." 

The  action  of  Mr.  Kent  in  conceding  the  eight-hour  day  had  such  remarkable 
influence  that  by  Monday,  May  3,  the  whole  Union  Stock  Yards  was  out  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  every  packer  was  compelled  to  grant  it.  But,  instead  of  consenting  to  nine 
hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  the  workmen  of  other  houses  demanded  ten  hours' 
pay  for  eight  hours'  work,  and  when  Mr.  Kent's  attention  was  called  to  this  he  willingly 
followed  suit.  The  eight-hour  system  was  thereafter  established  throughout  the  Union 
Stock  Yards  for  some  30,000  employ^  and  remained  intact  imtil  November  of  the 
same  year. 

Mr.  Schilling  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Kent  then  went  abroad  for  a 
prolonged  absence,  and  that  while  he  was  away  was  waged  ''one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  contests  in  the  annals  of  the  labor  movement  of 
Gbicago  for  the  retention  of  the  eight-hour  day." 

The  workmen  lost  the  battle  for  the  time  being.    Mr.  Kent  retired 

from  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Company. 

But  he  had  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  laboring  men.    They  elected, 

in  1888,  R.  M.  Burke  to  the  state  senate,  and  Mr.  Schilling  goes  on  with 

his  story  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1889  Senator  Burke  seized  the  opportunity  to  nominate  Sidney  A. 
Kent  for  the  exalted  office  of  United  States  Senator,  and  no  one  in  Chicago  was  as 
much  surprised  as  Mr.  Kent  himself  on  reading  the  papers  the  next  morning.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Burke:  "Mr.  President  and 
members  of  the  Senate:  I  would  place  in  nomination  for  the  position  of  Senator  of  the 
grand  state  of  Dlinois  one  of  the  nation's  true  noblemen,  a  plain,  practical  man.  He, 
as  an  employer  of  labor,  does  not  think  that  the  honest  demands  of  labor  should  be 
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met  with  a  policeman's  dub.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  b  among  Chicago's 
most  wealthy  citizens,  he  rises  above  his  envinmment,  and  in  summing  up  the  whole 
industrial  question,  suggests  a  solution  in  the  establishment  of  the  ei^t-hour  day  law. 
It  is  not  simply  a  theory  with  him,  but  two  years  ago  he  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 
inaugurate  the  same  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  did  so  for  a  time.  When  inter- 
viewed on  the  subject  he  said:  'The  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  contumaUy 
out  of  work,  who  want  a  job  and  ought  to  have  it,  not  only  for  their  own  weU-bdng 
but  for  the  safety  of  society,  and  if  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  ei^t  per  day 
wfll  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living,  as  I  believe  it  will,  no  emplojrer 
should  oppose  it.  And  if  the  men  will  only  devote  their  qmre  time  to  educaticm  and 
improvement  we  will  all  be  gainers  in  the  end.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  ignor- 
ance.' 

''Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  may  think  it 
strange  that  I,  a  representative  of  the  laboring  people,  should  nominate  one  of  Chicago's 
millionaires.  Let  me  say,  however,  in  justification  of  my  act,  I  do  so,  not  because  of 
his  millions,  but  because  his  noble  mind  and  heart  shine  through  his  wealth:  because 
notwithstanding  a  successful  business  career  such  as  few  men  can  boast  of,  he  manifests 
none  of  that  ostentation,  arrogance  and  t3rranny  that  are  characteristic  of  the  dollar 
kind:  a  man  of  few  words,  plain  and  modest  as  a  schoolgiii,  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  true  American  who  never  held  or  sought  office.  None  will  be  more  surprised  at 
my  action  than  he,  and  he  may  possibly  call  me  to  task  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with 
his  name,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  laboring  people,  I  would  nominate  the  great 
eig^t-hour  advocate^  Sidney  A.  Kent  of  Cook  County." 

The  late  governor,  R.  J.  Oglesby,  in  complimenting  Senator  Burke  on  his  nominat- 
ing speech,  said  it  was  the  highest  tribute  he  had  ever  heard  paid  to  a  rich  man. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tried  to  have  some  amusement  for  a  few  days 
thereafter  because  he,  a  millionaire,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Labor  Party  for  the 
United  States  Senatorship.  To  all  these  good-natured  jests  he  replied  that  he  was 
proud  of  the  honor,  especially  as  he  had  received  the  full  party  vote  (that  of  Mr.  Burke) 
without  having  sought  it. 

Mr.  Kent  always  regretted  the  loss  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 
He  believed  that  employers  generally  should  have  been  more  friendly  toward  it.  He 
said  that  the  question  whether  the  eight-hour  work  day  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
workman  and  to  the  public  at  large  would  be  soldy  determined  by  the  use  made  of  the 
leisure  time.  If  it  resulted  in  a  broader  intelligence,  society  at  large  would  be  the 
gainer:  the  workman's  powers  of  consumption  would  be  enlarged  and  the  condition 
of  our  home  market  improved. 

If  all  the  woriL  people  felt  as  I  do,  we  would  collect  a  limited  sum,  erect  a  modest 
stone  over  his  grave  and  inscribe  thereon: 

Here  lies  Sidney  A.  Kent,  the  millionaire  packer  of  Chicago,  who,  in  1886,  cham- 
pioned and  conceded  the  eight-hour  day  to  his  employes.  He  believed  its  universal 
adoption  would  result  in  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  the 
masses  and  insure  the  more  general  progress  of  society. 

I  have  quoted  thus  freely  from  Mr.  Schilling  because  such  tributes 
from  workingmen  to  men  of  large  wealth  are  well-nigh  unknown.  It 
was  written  after  Mr.  Kent's  death  and  more  than  twelve  years  after  the 
first  great  battle  for  the  eight-hour  day.  The  writer  of  it  spoke  out  of  a 
grateful  heart  and  voiced  the  feelings  of  the  workingmen.    It  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  tribute  most  eloquent  and  significant.  It  throws  a  wholly  new 
light  on  the  character  of  this  modest  millionaire,  whose  heart  was  wide 
open  to  the  demands  of  his  employees,  who  entered  into  the  completest 
sympathy  with  them,  who  believed  in  and  sought  co-operation  instead 
of  conflict  with  them,  and  who,  a  full  generation  in  advance  of  the  great 
mass  of  employers,  recognized  the  propriety,  necessity,  and  justice  of  a 
shorter  working  day.  The  reduction  of  the  ten-hour  day  to  eight  hours 
with  imdiminished  pay  was  felt  by  employers  to  be  revolutionary. 
They  fought  against  it,  for  the  most  part,  with  great  bitterness.  When 
the  issue  was  presented  to  Mr.  Kent,  however,  he  only  asked  whether 
his  employees  demanded  it,  and  on  being  assiured  that  they  desired  it  said 
that  he  would  confer  with  them.  This  he  inunediately  did,  encoun^ing 
them  to  express  themselves  freely.  He  submitted  to  them  his  proposals, 
and  when  they  came  back  with  an  amendment  in  favor  of  unskilled 
labor  he  promptly  accepted  it.  In  other  words,  he  treated  them  as 
though  he  recognized  them  as  partners  in  a  great  co-operative  business 
in  which,  so  far  as  hours,  wages,  and  general  working  conditions  were 
concerned,  they  had  a  clear  right  to  b^  heard.  This  was  a  very  long 
step  to  be  taken  a  full  generation  ago  in  the  democratization  of  industry, 
of  which  in  this  later  day  we  hear  so  much. 

This  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  men  who  worked 
with  their  hands  presents  Mr.  Kent  in  a  very  attractive  light.  He  had 
himself  started  life  as  a  poor  man  and  he  never  lost  his  understanding  of, 
and  sense  of  comradeship  with,  men  who  worked  for  a  living.  Mr. 
Schilling  says,  "The  humblest  workman  in  his  employ  could  approach 
him  with  ease  and  unconcern."  He  was  not  only  without  any  of  the 
arrogance  of  wealth,  but  he  felt  and  manifested  a  living  sympathy  with 
workingmen.  He  thus  commanded  their  confidence  and  good-will. 
Employer  and  employees  met  each  other  halfway.  And  thus  simply  they 
discovered  the  basis  of  all  industrial  peace  and  prosperity — co-operation 
inspired  by  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  and  a  purpose  on  both 
sides  to  deal  fairly  and  justly. 

Mr.  Kent  remained  unmarried  until  he  was  thirty  years  old.  At  that 
age  he  was  already  a  successful  business  man.  It  was  on  September  25, 
1864,  that  he  married  Stella  A.  Lincoln,  of  Newark  Valley,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Kent  was  the  daughter  of  Congressman  W.  S.  Lincoln.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  lived  on  Park  Avenue.  Later  they  made  their 
home  on  Michigan  Avenue,  after  1884  at  2944  Michigan  Avenue. 

It  is  said  that  in  one  of  his  large  speculative  deals,  when  he  was 
extending  himself  to  the  limit  and  putting  up  every  available  dollar, 
Mr.  Kent  sold  one  Michigan  Avenue  residence  at  a  great  sacrifice  for 
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$90,000,  being  confident  that  the  final  outcome  would  make  up  his  loss 
many  times  over. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  were  two  daughters,  Helen  L. 
and  Stella  A.  Kent.  The  former  married  Andre  Massenat,  and  the  latter 
A.  K.  Legare.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Massenat  later  made  their  home  on  Pequest 
Farm,  Bridgeville,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Legare  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Sidney  Kent  Legare  conducts  the  ancestral  farm  in  Suffield,  which 
has  been  developed  into  a  ^lendid  country  estate  with  multiplied 
attractions. 

Mr.  Kent  was  a  good  deal  of  a  traveler.  He  made  three  trips  abroad; 
but  most  of  his  journeys  were  made  in  this  country,  and  these  carried 
him  all  over  the  Union.  He  used  to  say,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  he 
had  visited  every  state  and  every  territory  in  his  own  country,  not 
excepting  Alaska.  Many  of  his  earlier  journeys  were  made  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  business,  but  later  he  traveled  for  pleasure,  evidently 
making  it  an  object  to  visit  every  section  of  his  own  country. 

Mr.  Kent  continued  in  business  until  1892  or  1893,  retiring,  before 
he  was  sixty,  with  an  ample  fo^time.  Forty  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  left  the  place  where  he  was  bom  and  bred;  but  his  love  for  it  con- 
tinued. Suffield  had  been  the  home  of  the  Kents  for  two  hundred  years 
or  more.  Mr.  Kent  loved  it.  He  had  never  lost  touch  with  it.  IBs 
remembrances  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  must  have  been  delightful,  for 
they  drew  him  back  to  Suffield  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  where  its 
morning  had  been  so  happily  passed.  His  father's  farm,  which  had  been 
in  the  family  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  had  come  into  his  hands. 
From  time  to  time  he  added  to  it  till  it  contained  two  himdred  and  six 
acres.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  reverent  regard  and  love  for  the  house 
of  his  fathers  in  which  he  ^^as  bom.  This  ancient  "house  he  built  over, 
retaining  all  possible  of  the  original,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  Suffield 
friend.  And  another  adds  that  it  is  "a  spacious,  attractive,  and  com- 
pletely furnished  house."  Here  he  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life.  In  1899  he  made  his  last  trip  abroad. 
His  health  was  failing  and  for  it  he  visited  Carlsbad.  Returning  home 
the  following  spring,  he  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  influenza.  This 
followed  by  other  complications  and  he  died  April  i,  1900,  at  his  Suffield 
home.  Mrs.  Kent  survived  him  and  continued  to  make  her  home  in 
Suffield  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  died  in  1913,  and  the  old  home  of 
the  family  descended  to  Mrs.  Legare,  her  daughter. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  the  period  covering  his  business  activity, 
Mr.  Kent  had  lived  a  busy  life,  always  full  of  interest  and  often  of  great 
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and  prolonged  nervous  strain.  He  had  conducted  large  business  enter- 
prises withcon^cuous  success.  After  his  death  Murry  Nelson,  a  well- 
known  business  man  of  Chicago,  said  that  P.  D.  Armour  once  declared 
that  ''he  considered  Mr.  Kent  the  shrewdest  man  in  the  packing  fra- 
ternity." It  was  said  of  him  that  ''he  enjoyed  throughout  his  business 
career  in  Chicago  a  unique  reputation — that  of  a  man  who  made  fortunes 
by  his  brains,  by  shrewd  speculation  for  the  most  part,  his  deals  being 
marked  by  almost  invariable  success."  It  was  this  element  in  his  career, 
the  speculative,  that  filled  it,  first  of  all,  with  interest,  then  with  a  variety 
of  sensations,  hope,  fear,  anxiety,  confidence,  panic,  assurance,  dis- 
appointment, exultation,  and  that,  with  these  alternating  sensations, 
brought  mental  and  physical  strain.  Mr.  Kent  always  acted  on  his  own 
judgment,  quite  independently  of  the  <q)inions  of  others.  The  weight 
of  opinion  on  the  Board  of  Trade  was  often  opposed  to  his  view,  "but 
generally  he  was  right  and  the  majority  wrong."  And  "always,"  it  was 
said,  "he  was  reserved,  silent  regarding  contemplated  transactions, 
unostentatious  iiithe  conduct  of  his  business  and  modest  in  his  successes." 

Mr.  Kent  was  a  member  of  various  Chicago  clubs.  Of  these  the 
Washington  Park  Club,  which  maintained  a  racing  course  south  of 
Washington  Park,  and  the  Calumet  Club,  which  was  the  club  of  the 
old  settlers,  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Union  League  remains  the  great 
dub  of  the  dty. 

Mr.  Kent  was  a  quiet  man.  He  talked  little.  There  was  nothing 
self-assertive  in  his  manner.  He  was  essentially  modest  and  his  bearing 
was  the  farthest  removed  from  the  arrogance  of  wealth.  It  has  been 
'  said  of  him  that  his  four  chief  characteristics  were  "his  love  of  home, 
reticence,  great  persistency,  and  indomitable  energy."  But  this  descrip- 
tion of  him  is  most  imperfect  and  incomplete.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  possessed  business  abilities  of  a  very  high  order.  And  his  business 
capadties  were  of  two  differing,  almost  contradictory,  kinds.  He  organ- 
ized and  conducted  great,  conservative  enterprises  in  the  line  of  ordinary 
btisiness — ^what  might  be  termed  legitimate  business,  such  as  his  com- 
mission house,  packing  companies,  banks — ^with  prudence,  skill,  and 
success. 

But  he  was  equally  at  home  in  the  field  of  speculation.  He  was  not 
a  reckless  plunger.  But,  having  looked  over  the  situation  and  dedded 
what  the  probabilities  were,  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  chances,  sometimes 
risking  great  sums  when  the  prize  to  be  won  was  big  enough.  Once  con- 
vinced that  a  venture  would  succeed  and  deciding  to  enter  on  it,  no 
amount  of  adverse  opinion  could  dissuade  him  from  making  it.    He  did 
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not  invariably  succeed.  But  he  so  generally  succeeded,  and  particularly 
in  his  greatest  speculative  deals,  as  to  give  him  his  reputati<m  as  the 
shrewdest  trader  of  his  day  and  to  add  largely  to  his  wealth. 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Kent  that  he  had  determined,  early  in  his  career,  to 
become  rich.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  purpose  that  led  him  into  those  great 
ventures  that  made  him  known,  not  only  as  an  ordinary  business  man, 
but  as  an  extraordinary  speculator.  The  interesting  and  rather  remark- 
able fact  is  that  he  was  equally  successful  in  both  these  lines  of  activity. 

Mr.  Kent's  purpose  to  accimiulate  large  wealth,  as  wealth  was 
reckoned  before  our  day  of  enormous  fortunes,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a  man  of  unusual  liberaUty.  It  has  been  said  of  him:  ''The 
list  of  Mr.  Kent's  public  benefactions  would  be  too  long  to  recoimt 
There  was  hardly  a  charity  in  Chio^o  to  which  he  did  not  subscribe  and 
no  one  can  ever  know  the  approximate  of  what  he  modestly  gave  to 
relieve  private  want."  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  needs  of  his 
native  town.  To  its  Literary  Institution,  now  known  as  Suffield  School, 
he  made  contributions,  as  did  Mrs.  Kent  after  his  death.  His  great 
contribution  to  Suffield,  however,  was  the  Kent  Memorial  Library. 
For  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  the  library  he  provided  nearly  or  quite  $100,000. 

But  the  greatest  of  his  contributions  was  made  to  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  University  was  being  founded  whOe  Mr.  Kent  was 
preparing  to  retire  from  active  business  and  make  Suffield  his  place  of 
residence.  This  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  con- 
ceived so  liberal  an  interest  in  this  new  Chio^o  enterprise.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  well  recalls  the  day  in  the  spring  of  1890  when  Mr.  Kent 
made  his  first  subscription  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  con- 
nection with  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates  I  was  solicitihg  funds  for  the  founding 
of  the  University.  We  were  trying  to  complete  a  million-dollar  condi- 
tional subscription.  We  had  reached  the  last  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but  subscriptions  were  coming  very  slowly  and  we  were  in  a  state  of  great 
discouragement.  It  was  at  just  this  time  that  we  called  on  Mr.  Kent  in 
his  LaSalle  Street  office.  He  knew  neither  of  us,  but  received  us  cor- 
dially, listened  to  our  plea,  and  iimnediately  said:  ''I  am  interested  in 
what  you  are  doing  and  will  give  you  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars." 
We  had  received  larger  subscriptions  than  this,  but  it  was  given  so  quickly 
and  freely,  and  at  a  time  when  we  so  much  needed  encouragement  that 
my  associate  was  quite  overcome  and  was  more  extravagant  in  his 
expressions  of  appreciation  than  in  receiving  any  other  promise  of  help 
during  that  strenuous  year.    When  Mr.  Kent,  instead  of  putting  us 
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off  and  asking  us  to  come  in  again  later,  said  at  once,  '^I  will  help  you." 
Mr.  Gates's  surprise  and  relief  were  so  great  that  he  exclaimed  impul- 
sively: "Mr.  Kent,  for  this  encouragement  I  could  almost  fall  down  and 
worship  you."  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  extravagance  of  our  gratitude 
that  contributed,  a  little  later,  to  the  interest  he  began  to  manifest  in 
the  development  of  the  University. 

More  than  six  months  before  the  new  institution  opened  its  doors  to 
students  Mr.  Kent  informed  the  trustees  that  he  had  "decided  to  erect 
and  furnish  a  building  to  be  located  on  the  University  grounds  and  to 
be  known  as  the  Kent  Chemical  Hall."  He  wished  to  give  the  Uni- 
versity not  a  siun  of  money,  but  a  building.  His  purpose  was  to  build  a 
laboratory  and  present  it  completed,  fully  furnished,  and  perfectly 
equipped.  This  he  did.  The  plans  were  laid  before  him  for  approval. 
The  details  connected  with  the  work  of  construction  were  submitted  to 
him.  He  paid  the  bills  as  they  came  in,  authorizing  and  approving  all 
expenditures.  The  laboratory  was  dedicated  in  connection  with  the 
Fifth  Convocation,  January  i,  1894,  the  service  being  held  in  the  Kent 
Theater,  the  auditorium  of  the  building.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Kent  in  which  he  said:  '*I  hereby  give  this  building,  fully  furnished 
and  completely  equipped,  to  the  University  of  Chio^o  as  a  chemical 
laboratory,  for  the  use  of  this  and  succeeding  generations."  In  receiving 
the  building  President  Harper  said  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
Mr.  Kent's  idea: 

At  first  $100,000  had  been  considered  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Before  a 
definite  conclusion  had  been  reached  the  sum  was  fixed  at  $150,000.  When  the  con- 
tracts were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  building  the  sum  designated  was  $i82|Ooo. 
When  the  bills  came  to  be  paid,  including  furnishings,  the  sum  was  $215,000,  and  to 
this  Mr.  Kent  generously  added  $20,000  for  equipment,  making  in  all  $235,000. 

At  the  Convocation  proper  the  President  again  spoke  of  the  new  labora- 
tory, and  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  University  and  of  chemical  science 
to  its  builder.  Mr.  Kent  was  present  and  at  the  close  of  the  President's 
quarterly  statement  sent  to  Dr.  Harper  the  following  note  which  was 
read  to  the  audience: 

If  in  any  small  measure  the  work  of  my  life  can  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  the  greater  happiness  of  men;  if  this  can  be  done  in  the  city  where  my 
busy  days  have  been  spent  and  where  my  heart  is;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  we,  who  have 
aided  in  the  work  of  erecting  this  great  University,  have  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  what  can  never  be  destroyed,  I  feel  in  this  work  a  pride  and  happiness  that  have  never 
been  equalled  in  my  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr.  Kent's  older  brother  and  former 
associate  in  business,  Albert  E.  Kent,  had  before  this  date  presented  a 
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chemical  laboratory  to  Yale,  and  that  his  example  may  have  moved  the 
younger  brother  in  making  a  like  contribution  to  the  new  University  of 
Chicago  a^d  even  inspired  him  to  outdo  the  other's  generosity. 

On  the  wall  of  the  entrance  to  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a 
bronze  tablet  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  bust  of  Mr.  Kent  in  bas-relief 
with  the  following  inscription  below: 

THIS  BUILDING  IS  DEDICATED  TO  A  FUNDAMENTAL 
SCIENCE,  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  IT  WILL  BE  A  FOUN- 
DATION STONE  LAID  BROAD  AND  DEEP  FOR  THE 
TEMPLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  WHICH  AS  WE  LIVE 
WE  HAVE  LIFE. 

Sidney  A.  Kent 

The  Laboratory  is  a  three-story  and  basement  building  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  with  an  addition  in  the  rear,  known 
as  the  Kent  Theater.  It  fronts  south  on  the  central  quadrangle  of  the 
original  University  group.  It  is  a  commodious  and  attractive  structure 
of  blue  Bedford  stone,  like  the  other  buildings  of  the  University  of  En^ish 
Gothic  architecture,  and  built  to  endure  for  centuries. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  have  been  much  admired.  Their 
attractiveness  is,  without  doubt,  very  largely  due  to  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Kent  in  the  construction  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  He  set  the 
example  which  later  contributors  of  buildings  have  followed.  President 
Harper  in  the  address  accepting  the  buflding  said: 

Everything  was  planned,  and  it  was  necessary  to  plan  it  upon  a  laige  scale.  Blr. 
Kent  would  not  in  any  case  consent  to  the  use  of  material  that  was  not  of  the  best. 
....  Ib  all  this  the  standard  was  fixed  for  the  other  laboratories  of  the  University. 
Had  the  Chemical  Laboratory  cost  $100,000,  the  Physical  Laboratory  likewise  would 
have  cost  $100,000.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  however,  cost  $235,000,  and  so  the 
Physical  Laboratory  when  finished  will  cost  its  donor  $230,000.  With  such  pro- 
vision for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  it  followed  naturally  that 
Astronomy,  when  the  matter  was  taken  up,  should  be  treated  in  a  manner  equally 
magnificent. 

Kent  and  Ryerson  were  the  first  of  the  University's  laboratories  and 
they  set  a  standard  which  could  not  be  lowered. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  things. 
The  only  buildings  under  way  were  the  divinity  dormitories  and  the 
classroom  building  which  came  to  be  called  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  There 
was  no  money  for  any  others.  The  University  was  absolutely  dq)end- 
ent  for  the  character  of  its  future  buildings,  whether,  indeed,  it  was  to 
have  other  buildings  of  any  sort,  on  the  generosity  of  donors.    Had  it 
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been  impossible  to  find  givers  who  would  put  more  than  $50,000  into  a 
building  for  an  institution  whose  future  was  then  quite  imcertain,  build- 
ings costing  that  amount  only  must  have  been  constructed.  The 
standard  established  by  these  first  builders  would  have  been  for  many 
years  the  accepted  standard.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Kent  put  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  into  the  first  scientific  laboratory  he  redeemed 
the  architectural  future  of  the  University  from  meanness  and  insignifi- 
cance and  gave  it  permanently  that  commodiousness,  richness,  impres- 
siveness,  and  beauty  which  have  given  it  distinction  throughout  the 
educational  world.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  imiversities  of 
the  whole  country  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kent.  It  has  been  said  that 
Kent  was  the  first  of  the  great  laboratories  of  our  country  devoted 
entirely  to  chemistry.  Like  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  built  at 
almost  the  same  time,  it  was  the  envy  and  despair  of  other  imiversities. 
But  with  these  fine  buildings  to  stimulate  them  to  effort,  they,  too, 
found  generous  friends,  and  the  era  of  great  scientific  laboratories  began. 
That  era  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Sidney  A.  Kent 
and  Martin  A.  Ryerson. 

The  Fifth  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  January  2,  1894, 
fifteen  months  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  centered  about  the 
dedication  of  Kent  laboratory.  Professor,  later  President,  Remsen 
had  a  year  before  been  brought  from  Johns  Hopkins  to  assist  the  archi- 
tect in  plannipg  an  ideal  laboratory.  He  now  returned  to  Chio^o  as 
Convocation  orator  to  dedicate  the  building  into  which  he  had  put  his 
best  thought,  taking  for  his  theme  "The  Chemical  Laboratory."  The 
occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a  conference  of  the  teachers  of  chem- 
istry representing  forty-one  institutions,  which  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  annual  conference  for  the  discussion  of  methods  of  chemical 
instruction. 

When  the  Laboratory  was  built  it  was  more  than  ample  for  the 
students  of  the  new  institution.  As  has  been  indicated,  it  was  a  large 
building,  but  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  its  erection,  the  annual 
attendance  of  students  in  the  University  has  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold, horn  less  than  1,000  to  more  than  10,000,  and  the  Laboratory  no 
longer  accommodates  the  great  and  growing  multitude.  It  was  built 
to  provide  for  300  students,  but  by  subsequent  changes  its  capacity 
has  been  increased  so  as  to  give  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  500 
students.  The  registration  during  the  last  five  years  has  much  exceeded 
that  nimiber,  resulting  in  most  serious  overcrowding.  It  became 
necessary  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1919  to  restrict  the  number  of 
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registrations  to  750,  which  is  250  more  than  the  building  can  adequately 
accommodate. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Director  of  Laboratories,  writes  me: 

In  the  course  of  years  this  beautiful  laboratory  has  become  quite  inadequate  in 
size,  both  for  the  housing  of  vital  branches  of  instruction  in  chemistry  and  for  the 
care  of  the  vast  number  of  students  attracted  to  chemistry  by  the  recognition  of  its 
extraordinary  importance  in  so  many  varied  branches  of  science  and  to  the  life  of  the 

nation Since  the  planning  and  building  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Lab(»atory, 

two  great  new  fields  of  chemistry,  physical  chemistry  and  the  chemistry  of  radio- 
active substances,  have  been  developed  and  have  taken  a  place  in  chemistry  as  funda- 
mental as  the  three  branches,  inorganic,  organic,  and  analytical  chemistry,  for  work 

in  which  the  Laboratory  was  planned  and  constructed The  most  serious  feature 

of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  Kent  is  that  the  development  of  its  research  ^u^lities 
has  been  very  seriously  impaired  and  its  usefulness  ....  jeopardized.  There  are 
not  enough  private  research  laboratories  even  for  all  the  members  of  the  enlarged 
staff  [which  is  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning],  and  the  30  to  35  students 
engaged  in  research  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  crowded  either  into  an  already  over- 
crowded large  laboratory,  or  into  rough  basement  rooms  which  were  never  designed 
for  research  work  and  which  are  poorly  lighted  and  poorly  ventilated. 

The  department  is  pleading  therefore  .for  largely  increased  facilities 
for  its  important  and  growing  work,  either  in  an  enlargement  of  Kent, 
or  ''a  new  laboratory  which  will  give  adequate  space  and  facilities  for 
the  crowded  research  workers,  for  the  proper  housing  of  physical  chem- 
istry and  of  radio-activity  work — and,  if  it  is  large  enough,  possibly  for 
graduate  work  in  industrial  chemistry — but  that  is  another  story." 

All  this  is  said  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion Mr.  Kent  made  to  the  University  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  history. 
Well  did  he  say  in  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  of  dedication  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Laboratory,  "This  Building  is  Dedicated  to  a  Funda- 
mental Science."  So  fundamental  is  it  that  the  sa3dng  is  current  that 
chemistry  won  the  Great  War.  Mr.  Kent  builded  even  better  than  he 
knew.  Since  his  day,  though  that  day  closed  so  recently,  chemistry  has 
made  for  itself  a  new  and  vastly  greater  place  in  the  world's  life.  He 
helped  to  introduce  the  new  era.  Li  doing  this  he  made  a  great  contri- 
bution, not  only  and  not  chiefly  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  to 
mankind.  He  believed  he  was  making  adequate  provision  for  the  study 
and  teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  University  for  generations  to  come. 
If  he  were  still  living,  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  he  that  the  great- 
ness of  his  contribution  aided  in  that  extraordinary  developm^it  in  the 
scope  of  chemistry  and  its  value  to  the  world  which,  before  a  single 
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generation  passed,  overcrowded  Kent  Laboratory  with  eager  students 
and  made  its  extension  or  duplication  imperative. 

Mr.  Kent's  interest  in  the  University  and  in  the  great  building  he  had 
given  it  continued  unchanged.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  recalls  a 
day  in  1897  when  he  and  President  Harper,  entering  the  Com  Exchange 
Bank,  met  Mr.  Kent  coming  out.  He  stopped  us  and  said:  ''I  am  glad 
to  meet  you,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  you  which  will  interest  you  both. 
I  am  just  making  my  will  and  am  leaving  the  University  $100,000  for 
the  care  of  the  Laboratory.'*  He  died  three  years  later,  leaving  a  very 
large  estate.  It  turned  out  that  before  finally  executing  his  will  the 
bequest  to  the  University  was  made  $50,000.  A  similar  amount  was 
left  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to 
Mrs.  Kent  and  his  two  daughters.  The  will  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  certain  contingencies,  a  very  large  simi  should  go  to  the  University  as 
an  endowment  for  scholarships.  But  the  Kent  stock  maintains  its 
virility,  and  his  fortunes  goes,  as  he  intended  it  should,  to  his  children's 
children.  This  contingent  provision  is  mentioned  here  to  show  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  interest  in  the  institution  for  which  he  had  done  so  much, 
and  his  benevolent  thought  of  the  coming  generations  of  the  young  people 
of  our  country. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  very 

pregnant  sentences  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable  William  Kent,  late 

member  of  Congress  from  California,  the  son  of  Mr.  Kent's  older  brother, 

Albert  E.  Kent. 

Sidney  A.  Kent  was  a  man  of  remarkable  business  judgment  and  ability,  and  was 
characterized  by  a  great  g^  of  hmnan  kindliness.  He  showed  quickness  and  aptitude 
in  every  one  of  the  many  lines  of  business  he  took  up,  and  had  the  warm  affection  of 
many  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

• 

What  has  impressed  me  in  these  two  sentences  is  this — ^neither  of  them 
could  close  without  referring  to  Mr.  Kent's  human  kindUness  and  power 
to  inspire  affection  in  people  "in  all  the  walks  of  life."  He  was  a  very 
able  business  man,  but,  after  all,  the  things  that  gave  the  greatest  value 
and  significance  to  his  life  were  the  human  interest  he  felt  and  mani- 
fested in  his  fellow-men  who  worked  with  their  hands,  his  thought  for  the 
welfare  of  tHe  yoimg  in  his  eastern  and  western  homes,  and  his  munificent 
gifts  for  their  education  and  advancement. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWELFTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Con- 
vocation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Friday,  August  20,  at 
4:30  P.M.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"The  Peace  Conference  in  the  Li^t  of 
History,"  was  delivered  by  William 
Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Modem  European  History,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  award  of  honors  was  announced: 
Valeska  Pfeiffer,  the  Lillian  Gertrude 
Selz  Scholarship.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  to  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  was 
announced:  Isabelle  Randall  Bridge, 
Stanley  Hart  Udy.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  an- 
nounced: Dorothy  Ellen  Erskine,  Simon 
Herman  Herzfeld,  Edna  Richardson 
Meyers,  Mary  Emma  Quayle,  Charles 
Garrett  Vannest,  John  Tames  Willaman. 

Honorable  mention  for  exceUence  in 
the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Arthur 
Anderson,  Rena  Mazyck  Andrews, 
Homer  Paul  Balabanis,  Merrick  Roblee 
Breck,  Harold  Lewis  Hanisch,  Harald 
Groth  Oxhom  Hoick,  Frederick  Tracy 
May,  Jr.,  Robert  Latour  Muckley, 
Bertha  Beatrice  Needham,  Mary  Aga^ 
Scott,  Agnes  Warren  Simon,  Enid 
Townley,  Jacob  Allan  Weiss.  Honorable 
mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  lead- 
ins  to  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education:  Grace  Breckenridge.  The 
Bachelor's  degree  was  conferred  with 
honors  on  the  following  students: 
Dorothy  Marian  Ashland,  Lucretia  Jane 
Belting,  Eva  A.  Bernstein,  Judge  Boggs, 
Elsie  May  Creed,  Martha  Dorothy 
Fink,  Beatrice  Jane  Geiger,  Simon 
Herman  Herzfeld,  Frances  Bemice  Hess- 
ler,  Mary  Ellen  Icke,  Paul  Grcnville 
Jeans,  Letha  Margaret  Lowen,  Edith 
Leanna  McEachron,  Lucy  Whitney 
Markley,  Edna  Richardson  Meyers, 
Alta  Nelson,  Julia  Christina  Nelson, 
Wendell  Abel  Potter,  Mary  Emma 
Quayle,  William  Herbert  Radebau^h, 
Besse  Eugenia  Rice,    Mary  Evangelme 


Robb,  Emily  Taft,  Charies  Garrett 
Vannest,  LilUan  Frona  Wester,  Charles 
Corbin  Yancey.  Honors  for  exceUence 
in  particular  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students:  Dorothy  Marian  Ashland, 
Bacteriology;  Eva  A.  Bernstein,  Eng- 
lish; Tudge  Boggs,  Education;  Martha 
Doromy  Fak,  Education;  Orlin  Dentcm 
Frank,  Botany;  Beatrice  Jane  Gdger, 
Chemistry;  Simon  Herman  Herzfeki, 
Chemistry;  Mary  Ellen  Icke,  Education; 
Paul  GrenviUe  Jeans,  English;  Alta 
Nelson,  Home  Economics;  Julia  Chris- 
tina Nelson,  General  Literature;  LeRov 
Nielsen,  EQstory;  Dorothy  Elizabeth 
Periiam,  History;  Mary  Emma  Quayle, 
English;  Besse  Eugenia  Rice,  English; 
Mary  Evangeline  Robb,  Geogra^y  and 
Geology;  Margaret  Elizabetib  Rourke, 
English;  Margaret  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Home  Economics;  Enuly  Taft,  French: 
Charles  Garrett  Vannest,  History  and 
Political  Science;  Charles  Garrett  Van- 
nest, Education;  Tsu  Lien  Wang, 
Education;  Lillian  Frona  Wester, 
Romance;  Charles  Corbin  Yancey, 
Anatomy  and  Phjrsiology. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Education,  5 ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  53;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  ^i ;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  m  Education,  40; 
the  decree  of  Baoielor  of  Science  in 
Education,  2;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 3;  The  Divinity  School:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  10;  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  2;  The  Law 
School:  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  6; 
The  Graduate  Schools  of  ArtSy  Literature^ 
and  Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  45;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
19;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
28.  The  total  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred was  254. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  A.M.  Sunday,  August  24, 
in   the   Harper   Assembly   Room.    At 
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ii:ooA.M.,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  the  Convocation  Religious  Service 
was  held.  The  preacher  was  the 
Reverend  Lewis  Beak  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Ryder  Divinity 
^School. 

RECENT    ADDITIONS    TO    THE 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  BOOKS 

IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO  LIBRARIES 

In  the  University  Record  for  July,  19 19, 

gages  294-98.  there  ai>peared  a  list  of  one 
undred  and  seven  incunabula  in  the 
possession  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Libraries.  Since  that  list  was  printed 
several  additional  items  have  been  re- 
ceived, due,  chiefly,  to  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsatdus,  who  has  presented 
the  following: 

I.  A  smaU  volume  in  modem  board 
binding  lettered:  PoHUani  Sylvae  sex. 
It  contains  six  of  the  smaller  works  of 
Angelus  Polidanus,  viz.: 

1.  Sylva  cui  tiPiJus  Ambra,  printed  at 
Florence  ca.  1485,  apparently  the  work 
described  in  Hain's  Repertorium^  number 
i|,23o.  No  copy  listed  in  the  Census 
cf  Fifteenth-Century  Books  in  America, 

2.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Rusticus,  printed 
at  Florence  by  Miscominus,  February 
7,  1491.  Described  in  Hain's  Reperto- 
rium  and  Copinger's  Supplement,  nimiber 
i3»234,  Proctor,  number  6,154.  No 
copy  in  the  Census, 

3.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Manto,  printed  at 
Bologna  by  Frandscus  [Plato]  de  Bene- 
dictus,  June  9, 1492. 

(Note:  The  imprint  af^rees  in  part  only 
with  that  given  in  Ham's  Repertorium, 
number  13,129,  of  which  work  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  at  Wellesley 
College.] 

4.  Sylva  cui  titulus  Nutricia,  printed 
at  Florence  by  Miscominus,  June  7, 149 1. 
Agrees  with  Ae  copy  described  in  Hain's 
Repertorium,  nimiDer  13,236.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  there  is  a  copy  at  Har- 
vard College  Library. 

y.  Lamia,  printed  at  Florence  by 
Miscominus,.  December  18,  1492.  In 
Hain's  Repertorium,  number  13,222. 
No  copy  listed  in  the  Census. 

6.  Panepistaemon,  printed  at  Florence 
by  Miscominus,  March  10,  1491.  In 
Hain's  Repertorium,  number  13,225. 
The  Census  notes  one  copy  in  the  Har* 
vard  College  Library. 


[Note:  The  dates  of  printing  given 
above  are  according  to  the  old  style.] 

n.  Michael  de  Carchano  (or  as  he 
was  more  commonly  called  Michaelis 
de  Mediolano).  Quadragesimale,  seu 
Sermonarum  dupUcatum,  printed  at  Ven- 
ice b^  Nicolaus  of  Frankfort,  1487. 
Descnbed  in  Hain's  Repertorium  and 
Copinger's  Supplement,  number  4,506. 
There  are  four  other  copies  noted  in  the 
Census,  As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the 
first  specimen  from  the  press  of  Nicolaus 
of  Frankfort  in  the  University  Libraries. 

in.  Avicenna.  Liber  Canonis,pTmted 
at  Venice  by  Pierre  Mauser,  i486. 
Described  in  Hain's  Repertorium  and 
Copinger's  Supplement,  number  2,205, 
Proctor  4,602.  There  are  six  copies 
noted  in  the  Census.  The  Universitv 
Libraries  have  another  edition  of  thk 
work  dated  1500. 

In  a  collection  of  books  from  the  Ubrary 
of  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer  Frank,  of 
Chicago,  purchased  by  the  University 
Libraries  m  June,  1919,  there  have  been 
found  two  books  antedating  1500,  viz.: 

1.  Guido  de  Chauliac.  Ckirurgia, 
printed  at  Venice  by  Bonetus  Locatellus 
m  1500.  In  Hain's  Repertorium  and 
Copinger's  Supplement,  number  4,81^. 
Only  one  other  copy  in  America  accora* 
ing  to  the  Census. 

2.  Jacobus  de  Forlivio.  Expositiones 
in  primum  librum  Canonis  Avicennae, 
printed  at  Pavia  by  Christophorus  de 
Canibus  and  Stephanus  de  Georgiis, 
probably  in  1483  or  1484.  Described  in 
Main's  Repertorium,  nimiber  7,241.  No 
other  copy  in  America  according  to  the 
Census.  

GIFTS  TO  CARDINAL  MERCIER 

The  books  presented  to  Cardinal 
Mercier  for  the  University  of  Louvain  are 
described  as  follows: 

Balbus     de     Janua     (Joannes     de) 

Catholicon, 

Large  foUo,  Ut.  goth.  double  columns, 
65-67  lines,  37211,  without  marks,  ru- 
bricated, painted  red  capitals,  thick 
boarded  brown  morocco,  covered  with 
blind  stamped  antique  ornaments,  joints, 
g.e.,  by  Riviere.  ftNE  copy;  from  the 
Lakelands  and  Morris  Ubranes,  with  the 
latter's  printed  ELelmscott  House  label. 
Absque  uUa  nota  (Argentinae,  "R" 
Printer). 

The  extremely  rare  first  edition  from 
the  press  of  the  printer  who  used  the 
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peculiarly  formed  capital  "R*'  so  well 
known  to  students  of  fifteenth-century 
typography.  By  Hain  and  other  bibliog- 
raphers, books  containing  this  pectiliar 
letter  were  attributed  to  the  press  of 
Mentelin,  but  it  is  now  generally  allowed 
that  it  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  said 
who  was  the  printer  of  them. 

Euclid.  Praedarissimus  liber  demen- 
torum  Eudidis  perspicacissimi  in  arUm 
Geometric,  Colophon: ....  Erhardus 
Ratdolt  Augustensis  impressor  solertis- 
simus.  Venetiis  impressit.  Anno  sa- 
lutis.  M.  cccc.  Izznj.  Octauis  Calen. 
lun. 

Small  folio,  Gothic  letter,  137  leaves  of 
text  printed  in  two  sizes  of  type,  with 
arab^ue  woodcut  initials  (white  on 
black) ;  on  the  first  leaf  of  text  a  beautiful 
woodcut  of  similar  kind;  and  the  mari^ins 
of  the  volume  filled  with  geometncal 
figures.  Vellum  binding,  ^t  tooled. 
EdiUo  pHnceps  of  a  world-renowned  book 
and  typographically  one  of  the  marvels  of 
early  printing.  For  two  hundred  years 
bibliographers  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  commendation  of  it.  Save  for  a  few 
manuscr^t  notes  in  a  sixteenth-century 
hand,  this  copy  is  as  clean  and  brilliant 
a  one  as  any  collector  is  ever  likely  to 
secure.  Its  broad  maigins,  black  ink, 
exquisitely  engraved  initials^  and  clearly 
cut  diagrams  are  a  revelation  of  typo- 
graphical beauty  and  masterly  crafts- 
manship. Ratdolt  was  one  of  the  very 
first  prmters  to  introduce  wood  engrav- 
ings m  his  books,  and  his  borders  and 
initials,  says  A.  W.  Pollard,  "have  never 
been  surpassed.''  G.  R.  Redgrave  in  lus 
authoritative  monograph  on  Ratdolt  thus 
refers  to  the  Eudid: 

"In  the  course  of  the  year  1482,  Rat- 
dolt issued  several  of  his  most  remarkable 
productions;  among  them  the  foremost 
place  is  due  to  the  Eudid  with  its  beau- 
tiful border  and  admirable  diagrams.  It 
constitutes  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  text  of  this  great  author  with  wood- 
cuts of  the  problems,  and  it  must  ever  be 
niemorable  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  it 
displays  in  the  accomplishment  of  what 
must  at  that  time  have  been  a  most 
difficult  task.  The  illustrations  consist  of 
admirably  engraved  woodcuts  of  great 
delicacy  and  intricacy.  The  entire  work 
comprises  138  leaves,  the  last  blank,  and 
there  are  in  all  upwards  of  420  wood 
engravings,  excludmg  about  200  which 
may  be  formed  from  lead  lines.'' 


The  dedication  of  the  work,  whidi  is 
to  the  Doge,  John  Mocenico,  b  often 
wanting,  as  it  is  contained  on  a  prelimi- 
narv  leiif  but  is  present  in  this  copy  in 
perfect  state.  In  this  dedication  Rat- 
dolt professes  his  wonder  that  amid  the 
great  quantity  of  new  and  old  volumes 
which  were  daily  being  published  in  the 
Doge's  fortunate  and  prepotent  dlr,  so 
little  had  been  done  for  the  study  of 
mathematics,  but  supposes  that  it  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  printing  the 
necessary  diagrams  with  the  text. 


LA  MAISON  FRANACISE 

A  French  House  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  been  assured,  throuf^  the 
generosity  of  citizens  of  Chicago,  includ- 
ing a  group  of  Bohemians  and  a  group  of 
Polish  citizens  who  desire  to  express  in 
this  way  their  admiration  for  FraiKre. 
La  Maison  Franpiise  owes  its  conception 
to  the  omviction  that  in  the  years  to 
come  the  teaching  of  French  will  assume 
more  and  more  importance  in  the  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  in  the  country. 
More  and  better-prepared  instructors  will 
be  needed.  Thus  ftix  higher  institutions 
of  learning  have  been  content  with  giving 
students  roecializing  in  French  a  Iuk)^- 
edge  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
France. 

A  large  and  varied  experience  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  French  has 
convinced  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  this  purely  linguistic  and 
literary  training  was  far  from  sufficient. 
Although  students  generally  completed 
their  knowledge  by  a  trip  abroad,  for 
practical  purposes,  they  were  not 
equipped  at  the  start  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  their  study  in  France.  Moreover,  all 
could  not  afford  this  privilege. 

To  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  French 
scholars  along  the  line  of  general  improve- 
ment, the  professors  of  Romance 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  academic  instruction,  students 
must  be  given  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  social,  aesthetic,  political,  and  ethnic 
features  of  the  Frencn. 

To  bring  this  about  La  Maison 
Fran^aise  has  been  organized.  Already 
Columbia  and  Wisconsin  have  such  an 
institution.  The  usefulness  of  La  Maison 
Fran^aise  at  Columbia  has  been  deariy 
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proved.  Moreover,  frequently  prospec- 
tive students  ask  for  just  such  an  organ- 
ization where  it  will  be  possible  to  hear 
and  speak  French  outside  of  the  class- 
room. LaMaisonFran^aisewillbesucha 
place.    French  exclusively  will  be  spoken. 

The  House  will  be  a  dormitory  for 
women,  for  most  of  the  specializing 
students  in  French  are  women.  As  in  the 
other  women's  halls,  the  residents  will 
dine  at  a  common  table,  which  in  this 
case  will  have  a  French  menu  as  far  as  it 
is^compatible  with  American  taste  and  the 
income  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  this  feature,  the  House 
will  be  a  kind  of  club,  a  meeting  place  for 
the  "Cercle  frangais"  of  the  University 
and  other  French  societies  as  may  arise 
from  time  to  time.  It  will  have  a  reading- 
room  open  to  all  students,  men  and 
women,  at  fixed  hours. 

It  will  have  a  special  Ubrary  of  French 
pa{>ers,  {>eriodicais,  and  books  dealing 
msiinly  with  non-academic  subjects,  sudbi 
as  travel  in  France  and  Frencn-speaking 
countries,  sports,  fashion,  arts,  society, 
commerce  and  industry,  the  stage  and 
dramatic  literature,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, etc. 

There  will  be  also  a  small  museum  of 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  pictures, 
illustrated  papers,  and  books  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  France  to  the  patrons 
of  Uie  House.  There  will  be  short  talks, 
recitations  and  readings,  dramatic  per- 
formances and  musicals,  conversation 
circles.  All  entertainment  will  be  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  "  Directrice," 
who  will  be  the  head  of  the  House.  She 
will  live  in  the  House,  preside  at  the  table, 
supervise  all  activities,  engage  and  direct 
the  servants.  The  Directrice  will  be 
assisted  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages. 

The  House  is  located  at  5810  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue  in  a  building  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  House  was 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer 
Quarter,  1919.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
support  of  the  House  during  the  first 
three  years.  It  is  expected  mat  it  will 
be  so  successful  that  permanent  provision 
for  an  even  larger  House  will  be  made. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

Friends  of  Professor  George  Burman 
Foster  will  be  glad  to  have  these  indica- 
tions of  his  continuing  influence.   Llewel- 


lyn Jones,  editor  of  the  Literary  Review 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has  prepared 
a  lecture  on  "The  Personality  and  Work 
of  George  Burman  Foster,"  which  is 
already  m  demand.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press  has  printed  a  bibli- 
ography for  use  in  study-classes  devoted 
to  Mr.  Foster's  Function  of  Religion. 

The  bibliography  was  prepared  by 
Eustace  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  now  teaching  in 
Mr.  Foster's  department. 

The  Arcadia  Book  Company  has 
asked  for  short  manuscripts  of  Mr. 
Foster's,  which  they  wish  to  S3mdicate, 
and  afterward  publish  in  book  form. 
Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke,  head 
of  the  English  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  is  editing  the 
Nietzsche  lectures,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  the  sununer  of  191 7, 
entitied,  "The  Soul  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche."  Professor  Douglas  Clyde 
Macintosh,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale  University,  is 
editing  a  technical  book,  compiled  from 
his  notes  on  Mr.  Foster's  courses  on 
"The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Relipon" 
and  on  "The  Dogmatics  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  entitied  Christianity  in  Its 
Modem  Expression.  In  response  to 
many  requests,  Mrs.  Foster  will  edit  a 
volume  of  sermons  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  Mrs.  Foster, 
who  took  his  ashes  to  West  Virginia  for 
burial,  will  piit  upon  his  tombstone  the 
words,  "Who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

As  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Director  James  Henry 
Breasted,  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  recently 
represented  America  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Soci6t6 
Asiatique,  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
and  the  Oriental  School  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Rome.  After  some  weeks 
in  London  and  Paris,  Director  Breasted 
sailed  October  22  from  Venice  for 
Alexandria,  and  is  now  in  Egypt. 

Messrs.  Ludlow  S.  Bull,  W.  F.  Ed- 
gerton,  and  W.  A.  Shelton,  former 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  at 
Chicago,  are  expected  to  join  Professor 
Breasted  in  Cairo.  Associate  Professor 
David  D.  Luckenbill,  who  has  just  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees,  will  sail 
about  the  first  of  January  to  join  the 
party,  which  will  then  proceed  to  the 
Tigro^Euphrates  Valley.    The  return  to 
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America  vrill  be  made  by  October,  1^20, 
Under  the  extremely  unsettled  conditiona 
still  prevailing  abroad,  the  expedition 
is  rendered  possible  only  by  the  most 
friendly  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  authorities. 

The  funds  for  this  survey  of  the 
archaeological  situation  in  the  Near 
East  have  been  generously  furnished  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  other 
friends  of  the  University. 

Two  foreign  professors  of  note  lec- 
tured at  the  Umversity  of  Chicago  on 
November  19,  20,  and  21.  One  is  Pro- 
fessor Vito  Volterra,  of  Rome,  and  the 
other,  Abb6  Ernst  Dinmet,  of  Paris. 
Professor  Volterra,  who  is  professor  of 
mathematics  and  ^vsics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  and  during  the  war  was 
director  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Italy,  spoke  in  French,  Novem- 
ber 19,  on  *'The  Organization  of  Science 
during  and  after  the  War."  On  Novem- 
ber 30  he  spoke  in  Italian  to  the 
Romance  Club  on  "Carducd,"  and  <m 
November  21  to  the  Physics  and  Medical 
clubs  on  a  technical  subject.  Professor 
Dinmet,  who  is  in  this  country  to  interest 
friends  of  education  in  the  University 
of  LUle,  lectured  November  20  on 
''Some  Aspects  of  the  Bront€  Sisters," 
of  whose  hves  and  works  he  has  written 
an  authoritative  appreciation.  This  lec- 
ture was  given  on  the  ^^^lliam  Vaughn 
Moody  Foundation. 

Professor  George  de  Bothezat,.  of 
the  Polytechnic  £stitute  of  Petrograd, 
Russia,  gave  three  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  on  November  19,  20, 
and  21  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  The  first  lecture  was 
on  "The  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Dynamics,"  the  second  on  "The  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Hydrodynamics," 
and  the  last  on  "The  Actual  Question  of 
the  Present  State  of  the  Theory  of  Fluid 
Resistance." 

Professor  de  Bothezat.  who  is  director 
of  the  aeronautical  laboratory  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Petrograd,  was 
the  chief  builder  of  the  aeronautic  insti- 
tute in  Odessa  and  during  the  war  was 
a  scientific  expert  in  the  Russian  war 
department.  For  more  than  a  year  he 
has  been  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the 
scientific  expert  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  of  the  United 
States  government. 


The  latest  a(^x>intment  to  the  Faculty 
<^  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
is  that  of  Dr.  Qay  Judaon  to  an  in- 
structorship  in  personal  property  and 
mortgages.  Dr.  IvLdaaa,  who  received 
his  JJ).  degree  nom  the  Law  School 
in  1917  cum  lamde  and  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Harvard  in  19142  is  the  son  of 
Brigadier  General  l^llham  V.  Judson, 
of  the  United  States  Engineers,  who  is 
in  chaige  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 

Announcement  is  just  made  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  that  the  new 
Alumm  Dtredary  to  be  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Council  will 
contain  approximately  x  1,000  names. 
This  is  an  mcrease  of  more  than  4,000 
names  over  the  list  published  in  the  last 
directorv,  issued  six  years  a^.  The 
material  for  the  new  directory,  mduding 
all  the  changes  brought  about  b^  the  war, 
is  practically  ready  for  the  pnnter,  and 
the  volume,  of  eigiht  hundred  pages,  .will 
appear  about  the  first  of  the  ytai. 

Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  the 
Department  of  the  lAtin  lAnguage  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  succeed  Professor  \^^iliam 
Gardner  Hale,  who  retired  this  year. 
Professor  LAing,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  LAtin  for 
twenty  years,  b  president  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  which  has  vicepresidents  from 
thirty  states  and  a  membership  of 
about  two  thousand.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  as  well  as  associate  editor 
of  Classical  Philology  and  general  editor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  In 
1911-12  Mr.  LAing  was  the  Annual 
Professor  at  the  American  School  of 
Classkal  Studies  in  Rome. 

At  the  recent  annual  conference  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities 
held  at  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
Columbus.  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
Dean  of  tne  Faculties  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  presented  a  paper  on 
behalf  of  the  Umversity,  his  subject 
bein^  "The  Organization  of  Research.^' 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  discussed 
the  paper  by  President  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
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versity,  on  "Remunerative  Eztra- 
Univeisity  Activities."  Others  in  at- 
tendance from  the  University  of  Chicago 
included  Dean  Albion  W.  Small,  Dean 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Professor  Julius 
Sti^litz,  Chairman  of  the  De^rtment 
of  Chemistry,  and  Associate  Professor 
David  A.  Robertson,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  who  is  secretary  of  the  association. 

Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy,  D.Sc., 
curator  of  Indian  Art  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  author  of 
notable  books  in  his  special  field,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Indian  Paint- 
ing, Buddlust  and  ffindu,"  before  the 
Renaissance  Society  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  November  ii.  The 
society  the  same  evening  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  elected  as  president  Gordon 
Jennings  Laing;  vice-presidents,  David 
Allan  Robertson,  Horace  Spencer  Fiske, 
J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson^ 
Lorado  Taft;  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry 
Gordon  Gale;  treasurer,  Walter  A. 
Pajoie;  executive  committee,  Antoinette 

B.  Hollister,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  James  A. 
Field,  Walter  Sargent,  and  Barrett  Spach. 

In  addition  to  publishing  in  November 
the  important  new  book  on  The  Revelation 
of  Johfiy  by  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  announces 
new  impressions  of  several  other  success- 
ful volumes:  A  Survey  of  Religious 
Education  in  the  Local  Churchy  by  William 

C.  Bower;  Principles  of  Money  and 
Banking,  by  Harold  G.  Moulton;  The 
life  of  Jesus,  by  Herbert  W.  Gates;  The 
DramaUsation  of  Bible  Stories,  by  Eliza- 
beth E.  Miller;  and  Principles  of  Bank- 
ing, by  Harold  G.  Moulton. 

The  Revelation  of  John  is  a  non-techni- 
cal interpretation  of  what  this  mysterious 
book  meant  to  the  author  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  contains  among  other 
unique  features  a  neVJInglish  transla- 
tion in  which  the  obscure  language  of 
the  book  is  rendered  clearly  and  mtel- 
ligibly.  Of  great  historical  interest  is 
the  description  of  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  Revelation  which  have  been 
current  in  the  past. 

Two  centennial  addresses  were  given 
in  August  at  the  University  of  Chicago — 
one  on  James  Russell  Low^,  by  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
the    Greek   Language   and   Literature, 


August  15;  and  one  on  Whitman,  by 
Associate  Professor  Percy  Holmes  Bos- 
ton, of  the  Department  of  English, 
August  so. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chica^  Divinity  School,  has 
been  elected  a  durector  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  Leap^e.  The  idea  of 
the  league  is  to  train  pnmarily  for  citizen- 
ship and  secondarily  for  military  service. 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan, 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  who  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Research 
Council  during  the  war,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  research 
feltowship  board  of  that  organization. 
Non-resident  Professor  George  EUery 
Hale,  formerly  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board,  which  has  already  assigned 
several  fellow^ps  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  object  of  the  fellow- 
ships is  to  promote  fundamental  research 
in  those  fields,  primarily  in  educational 
institutions  in  the  Unit^  States. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Professor 
Forest  Ray  Moulton,  of  the  Dqsartment 
of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  the  Section  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy. 

Professor  Albert  Feuilierat,  University 
of  Rennes,  Visiting  Professor  at  Yale, 
1910-20,  author  of  many  important 
studies  in  Elizabethan  history  and 
literature,  lectured  July  24  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room,  on  "English  Archives 
and  How  to  Search  Them." 

Ten  afternoon  concerts  for  the  eleventh 
season,  1919-20,  are  announced  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  by  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestral  Association.  There 
will  be  eight  concerts  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  two  recitab, 
one*  Dy  Emilio  De  Gogorza,  baritone, 
and  one  by  Harold  Henry,  pianist. 
The  date  for  the  Symphony  concerts  are 
October  21,  November  4  and  18,  Decem- 
ber 9,  January  13,  February  10  and  24, 
and  April  13.  The  recitals  will  take 
place  on  January  27  and  March  9.  The 
Orchestral  Association  was  organized 
to  provide  the  best  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  and  artist  recitals  for 
the  University  community. 
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Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  the  author  of  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
on  "Instruction  in  Art  in  the  United 
States."  The  bulletin  deals  particularly 
with  art  instruction  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  in  universities,  and  in 
professional  schools.  Professor  Sargent 
IS  also  the  author  of  Pine  and  Industrial 
Arts  in  Elementary  Schools. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Helen  L.  Drew,  who 
received  her  Master's  degree  at  that 
institution    in    191 5,    has    been    made 

?rof essor  of  English  at  Rockford  College, 
or  the  past  two  years  Miss  Drew  has 
been  an  instructor  in  English  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Mullinix,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1918,  and  who 
was  an  Associate  in  Chemistry  for  four 
years  at  the  same  institution,  has  also 
been  elected  to  the  faculty  of  Rockford 
College,  his  new  position  being  that  of 
professor  of  ch^nistry. 

A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Evan  Taylor 
Sage,  has  just  been  made  professor  and 
head  of  the  dq)artment  of  LAtin  at  the 
University  of  Rttsburgh.  Dr.  Sage  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  aviation  service 
during  the  war  and  later  was  made  a 
captam  in  the  reserve  corps. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  received 
in  September  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

President  Judson  has  recently  been 
made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rhodes  Scholarships  for  the  sUte  of 
Illinois. 

The  Head  of  the  new  Dei>artment  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  Colonel  Harold 
E.  Marr,  of  the  Field  Artillery,  United 
States  Army.  The  Department  also 
includes  two  Assistant  Professors  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics— Major 
Tames  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  F.A.,  and  Captain 
Preston  G.  Vance,  F.A.  The  object  of 
the  Department  is  to  enable  students  of 
the  Umversity  to  earn  reserve  coinmis- 
sions  as  officers  of  field  artillery  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.   Itismtended 


to  obtain  this  result  with  the  least  waste 
of  time  by  providing  military  tiaining  at 
the  same  time  that  men  are  pursuing 
their  genoal  or  professional  studies. 
More  than  one  hundred  men  have 
already  enrolled  for  the  course. 

The  work  of  the  DqMirtment  b 
planned  to  cover  four  years,  but  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  com- 
pleted in  three.  On  bdng  awarded  a 
degree  by  the  Universi^  the  student 
will  receive  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fldd  Artillery  Reserve 
Corps. 

In  the  summer  camps,  of  six  weeks 
each,  spedal  attention  will  be  given  to 
dismounted  and  mounted  drill,  pistol 
practice,  standing  gun  drill,  the  nding 
and  training  of  horses,  use  of  motors, 
trucks,  and  tractors,  reconnaissance,  and 
artillery  practice. 

Alterations  in  Ellis  Hall  at  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  EUis  Avenue  are  being  made 
to  prepare  classrooms  for  the  Department 
of  MiUtary  Sdence  and  Tactics  and  to 
house  the  cannon  sent  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  be  used  in  connection  with 
instruction  in  field  artillery. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Sodety  Professor  Leonard 
Eugene  Dickson,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  was  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  society  in  the  division  of 
physical  sciences  of  the  National  Researdi 
CoundL  Assistant  Professor  William 
D.  MacMilliui,  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  was  also 
appointed  as  a  representative  in  the 
American  section  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Union. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Democratic  School 
System,  by  Director  Charies  Hubbard 
Judd,  of  ^e  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  recently 
annoimced  by  the  publishers.  It  is  a 
plea  for  co-operation  in  developing  the 
junior  hi^  sdiool  system. 

A  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University.  Judge  Mack,  who 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  section  on  compensation  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents 
for  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
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A  timely  and  authoritative  book  has 
been  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  under  the  title  of  The  Spread  of 
ChrisHanUy  in  the  Modem  World,  The 
author  is  the  well-known  professor  of 
Christian  morals  in  Harvarci  University, 
Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  of  which  he  is 
now  the  official  r^resentative  in  the 
Near  East.  Special  attention  is  given 
in  the  book  to  the  progress  of  missions 
in  India,  Japan,  Qiina,  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Africa. 

^  A  striking  comparison  between  condi- 
tions at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1892  and  in  1919  was  presented  by 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  the 
recent  Anniversary  Chapel  Service. 

In  1892  the  total  area  of  University 
grounds  was  four  dty  blocks;  the  total 
area  of  grounds  in  1919  is  ninety-two 
acres.  The  total  buildings  in  1892  were 
four  unfinished;  in  19191  forty-one. 

The  total  gifts  paid  in  up  to  October 
1, 1892,  were  $1,000,000;  the  total  to  the 
same  date  in  1919  was  $53,506,086. 
The  number  of  the  Faculty  in  1892  was 
one  hundred  cmd  thirty-five;  in  1919, 
three  hundred  and  eigh^-one. 

The  matriculations  October  i,  1892, 
were  i;  October  6,  1919,  79,901.  The 
registrations  in  the  year  1^2-93  were 
742;  in  the  year  1916-17  they  were 
10,448;  in  the  year  1918-19,  8,635; 
and  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1919, 
^,375.  There  were  no  alumni  in  1892; 
m  1919  there  were  11,396. 

The  remarkable  war  service  of  the 
University  is  shown  in  the  following: 
The  total  number  of  the  Faculty  enroll^ 
for  war  service  was  100;  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  and  alumni  in  war  service, 
including  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  was  4,355.  The  total  killed  or 
dead  in  service  were  72;  and  the  total 
honors,  citations,  medak,  etc.,  were  10. 

Over  three  hundred  and  thirty  scholar- 
ships on  the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation 
have  been  awarded  for  the  Autumn 
Quarter  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  previous  quarters  more  than  five 
hundred  were  assigned.  The  founda- 
tion, of  an  estimated  value  of  $2,500,000, 
provides  for  paying  the  tuition  of  deserv- 
mg  students  who  served  in  the  Great 
War  or  who  shall  be  descendants  by 
blood  of  anvone  in  service  in  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  that  war. 


Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  the  Sanitary  0>rp8 
of  the  Unitea  States  Army  in  191 7,  made 
major  in  191 8,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
in  1919,  has  just  returned  to  his  regular 
work  at  the  University.  Dr.  Carlson 
was  first  in  service  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  the  Division  of  Food 
and  Nutrition,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  He  worked  in  twelve  camps 
in  the  United  States  and  was  then  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Canada.  His 
service  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  took  him  first  to  England,  where 
he  had  supervision  of  the  rations  and 
the  messing  of  United  States  troops  in 
England  and  on  British  transports. 
Dr.  Carlson  also  instituted  a  school  for 
United  States  Army  cooks  at  the  Win- 
chester Camp. 

In  October.  191 8,  Dr.  Carlson  was  in 
the  advanced  sector  and  zone  of  oper- 
ation in  France,  inspecting  and  improv- 
ing messing  conditions  in  camps  and 
with  field  organizations;  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  ordered  to  Tours,  Brest, 
and  San  Nazaire  to  arrange  for  satis- 
factory rations  on  foreign  transports 
carrying  United  States  troops.  Later 
he  was  directed  to  report  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  in  Paris,  and  continued  with  \ht 
American  Relief  Administration  until 
August,  1910. 

Under  this  organization  Professor 
Carlson  was  on  duty  in  Ju^Slavia 
during  the  winter  of  1918-19,  investi- 
gating the  food  needs  and  recommending 
the  food  to  be  imported  on  credit  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of 
1919  Dr.  Carlson  was  recalled  to  Paris 
and  made  the  director  of  the  division  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration 
known  as  the  Childreoi's  Relief  Bureau. 
He  organized  the  American  personnel 
and  plans  of  distribution,  and  determined 
the  kinds  of  food  to  the  value  of  about 
$14,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  about 
2,000,000  underfed  children  in  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Finland,  the  Baltic  states, 
and  parts  of  Western  Russia  freed  from 
bolshevik  control.  Professor  Carlson 
visited  all  these  countries  in  person 
(except  Roumania),  paying  particular 
attention  to  putting  the  child-welfare  work 
on  a  national  and  permanent  basis. 

On  the  committee  of  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association  in  Chicago  are 
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the  following:  President  Harry  Pratt 
Tudson.  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Mr.  Cnarles  L.  Hutchinson  and  Mr. 
Jufius  Rosenwald,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  and  the  following  alumni  of 
the  institution:  Mr.  Donald  R.  Rich- 
berg,  Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  and  Mr.  Ahrin 
F.  Kramer.  The  movement  for  a 
memorial  fund  continued  through  the 
week  of  October  20-27. 

The  establishment  at  the  University 
of  a  Field  Artillery  imit  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  is  part  of  a 
federal  project  to  insure  a  supply  of 
competent  officers  in  case  of  future 
emergency.  Representative  coll^g^es  and 
universities  are  co-operating  with  the 
War  Department  in  putting  the  plan 
into  operation,  the  chief  idea  of  which  is 
to  co-ordinate  the  technical  and  theoreti- 
cal military  subjects  with  the  usual  uni- 
versity courses,  giving  the  practical  work 
in  one  or  two  summer  camps.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course,  a 
student  is  offered  a  commission  in  the 
Reld  Artillery  Reserve  Corps. 

Courses  in  fundamentals — organiza- 
tion, ndlitary  customs  and  courtesies, 
regulations,  hygiene,  first  aid,  etc. — 
are  being  conducted  for  beginners  during 
the  Autumn  Quarter  at  the  Universi^  of 
Chicago;  and  courses  in  field  artillery 
ordnance,  topography  and  orientation, 
and  equitation  are  b^ng  given  for  those 
of  previous  military  training. 

The  United  States  government  has 
generously  supplied  the  University  of 
Chicago  with  a  three-inch  firing  battery 
complete,  French,  British,  and  American 

"75»>"  oJic  15s  nun-  howitzer  and  a 
gun  of  the  same  caliber,  all  the  latest 
signal  and  fire  equipment,  trucks, 
tractors,  motor  cycles,  etc.,  and  what  is 
of  more  interest  to  many  students, 
fifty  artiUery  and  riding  horses.  Three 
officers  and  twenty-two  enlisted  men 
have  also  been  detailed  to  the  University 
by  the  War  Department  to  provide  the 
instruction  and  care  for  the  equipment. 
Opportunities  for  enrolment  in  these 
miutary  courses  are  still  open. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Grec^  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
American  Classical  League  organized 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association.    The  object  of 


the  league  is  to  hnprove  and  extend 
classical  education  in  the  United  States 
and  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberal 
education.  Professor  Shorey  has  the 
opening  contribution  in  the  Classical 
Journal  for  October— "What  to  Do  for 
Greek,"  which  he  gave  as  an  address 
before  the  National  Classical  Conference. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Charles  Bray  WiDiams. 
who  received  both  his  Master's  and 
Doctor's  degree  at  that  institution,  has 

Sst  been  installed  as  preadent  of 
oward  College,  Alabama.  Presidents 
of  all  the  state  and  denominatiMial 
colleges  of  Alabama  attended  the  installa- 
tion. Howard  CoDege  (Baptist)  is  the 
largest  denominational  college  in  the 
state. 

The  registration  for  the  Autumn 
Quarter  shows  an  increase  over  the 
attendance  in  the  correqxmding  quarter 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature  there  are  206  men  and  168 
women,  a  total  of  ^74;  and  in  the  Ogden 
Graduate  School  of  Science,  228  men  and 
82  women,  a  total  of  310,  making  the 
total  attendance  in  the  Graduate  Sdiools 

684. 

In  the  Senior  Colleges  474  men  are 
enrolled  and  400  women,  a  total  of  874: 
and  in  the  Junior  CoUeges  894  men  and 
608  women,  a  total  of  1,502.  The  total 
for  the  Colleges,  including  152  Unclassi- 
fied students,  is  2,528. 

In  the  Professional  Schools  there  are 
156  Divinity  students,  203  Medical 
students,  306  Law  students,  242  in 
Education,  and  576  in  Commerce  and 
Administration,  a  total  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools  of  1^483.  In  University 
College  the  registrations  are  1,225.  The 
totals  for  the  University,  exclusive  of 
duplications,  are  2,034  men  and  2,715 
women,  a  grand  total  of  5,649,  which  is  a 
gain  of  1,337  over  the  Autumn  Quarter 
of  1918. 

Two  important  industrial  fellowships 
in  the  Department  of  Botany  have  just 
been  established  by  the  G3msum  Indus- 
tries Association.  Each  fellowship  pro- 
vides a  stipend  of  $750  and  also  $300  for 
the  purchase  of  q>ecial  material  and 
apparatus. 

The  holders  of  these  fellowsh^  are  to 
investigate  the  value  of  gypsum  and 
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other  sulf^ur  compounds  as  fertilizers 
for  various  crops  on  various  soils  in  the 
United  States.  This  work  will  involve 
both  plot  cultures  and  pot  ciiltures  in  the 
greennouse.  It  will  also  involve  the 
analyses  of  many  soils  for  many  crops. 
The  University  will  appoint  the  fellows 
and  make  public  the  results  of  the 
investigation. 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Professor  Hanry  A.  Millis,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  has  oeen 
authorized  to  give  instruction  half-time 
during  the  current  academic  year  in  order 
to  render  service  as  arbiter  in  questions 
relating  to  the  clothing  trade  in  Chicago. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of* 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  Professor 
Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  a  fund  for  the 
study  of  influenza  and  its  complications. 
The  University  itself  has  also  made  an 
appropriation  to  the  same  Department 
for  the  study  of  influenza  in  co-operation 
with  investigations  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Washington. 

The  Fleischmann  Company  has  re- 
newed the  fellowshm  in  the  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  wnich  was 
established  in  19x7.  The  income  of  the 
fellowship  provides  $750  a  year  for  two 
years. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  the 
Trustees  to  confer  with  a  committee  of 
the  alumni  on  the  question  of  a  suitable 
memorial  to  be  placed  in  the  quadrangles 
of  the  University  for  alumni  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  The  committee 
from  the  Trustees  consists  of  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift.  The 
committee  from  the  alumni  consists  of 
Mr.  Frank  McNair,  Ph.B.,  '03;  Mr.  Leo 
F.  Wormser,  Ph.B.,  '05,  J.D.  '09;  and 
Mr.  Emery  B.  Jackson,  A.B.,  '02.  Mr. 
McNair,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  is  a  banker,  Mr.  Wormser  a 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  Jackson  an  architect. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn 
(J.D.,  '04),  has  just  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity funds  for  the  support  of  a  graduate 
fellowship  in  the  Law  School  during  the 


current  year.  Mr.  Keehn,  who  also  took 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University,  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  having  formerly 
been  associated  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  ex-Secretary  of  War  Jacob  M.- 
Dickinson,  and  being  now  consulting 
counsel  for  the  Chicago  American 
and  the  Chicago  Herald'Examiner. 

Three  new  appointments  are  just 
annoimced  at  the  University,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Morris  Kharasch  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  National  Research  Counol 
fellow  in  chemistry,  Mr.  Richard  W. 
Watkins  as  an  instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  and  Miss  Emma  Koh- 
man  as  an  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology. 

* 

One  of  the  great  enigmas  of  bibUcal 
literature  has  been  the  closing  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  Few  people  know 
when  or  why  it  was  written,  and  its 
spedflc  reference  to  a  millennium  has 
made  it  much  quoted  in  support  of 
strange  theories  about  the  imminent 
end  of  the  world  and  the  futility  of  human 
effort  to  make  this  earth  a  better  place 
on  which  to  live.  The  need,  therefore, 
of  a  sane  historical  exposition  of  the  book 
has  resulted  in  an  adequate  volume 
announced  for  immediate  publication 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  under 
the  title,  The  Revelation  of  John.  The 
volume,  by  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Pro- 
fessor of  Early  Churdi  History  and  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  embodies  the  latest 
results  and  soundest  conclusions  of 
modem  historical  knowledge. 

The  central  theme  of  uie  book  is  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  RevdaUon  as  its 
author  intended  it  to  be  imderstood  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed. 
It  introduces  the  modem  reader  also  to 
the  conditions  under  which  John  and  his 
fellow-Christians  were  living  when  Rer>ek^ 
tion^  was  written.  As  a  means  of  ac- 
quainting readers  with  the  peculiar 
type  of  writing  known  as  a  revelation, 
a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  this  class  of  book  which  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Christians 
when  John  wrote.  The  book  also 
describes  the  different  interpretations  of 
RevelaUon  which  have  been  current  in 
thepast. 

Tne  author.  Dr.  Case,  is  widely 
known  for  his  volumes  on  The  Millennial 
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Hope,  The  Historicity  of  Jesus,  and  The 
EooluHon  of  Early  Ckristiamty. 

Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
who  by  his  will  left  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  his  law  library  and  $25,000,  had 
been  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  twenty-nine  years.  Judge 
Smith  was  a  graduate  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Chioigo  in  the  class  of  1866, 
and  of  the  Union  College  of  Law.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Chii^go  Law 
Club,  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Hamilton  Club.  He  also  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  Union  Leaj^e 
Club  and  was  a  trustee  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  Judf[e  Smith  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Chicago  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  dty  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  class  of  1907,  Bernard 
Iddmgs  Bell,  has  recently  been  elected 
presicfent  of  St.  Stq>hen's  College,  New 
York.  For  several  years  he  was  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  and  during  the  war  was 
personal  aid  to  the  senior  chaplain  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station,  where 
his  work  was  espedallv  effective.  Presi- 
dent Bell  is  ine  author  of  two  books 
growing   out   of   the   war — Right   and 


Wroni  after  the  War  and  The  Work  of 
the  Church  for  Men  at  War,  and  he  has 
also  been  a  contributor  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  religious  topics. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,  who  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicw  in  191 5  and  gave  the 
Convocation  Ode  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  Quarter-Centennial  the 
following  year,  has  recently  been  made 
associate  professor  of  general  literature  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  having  been 
called  from  the  University  of  Montana, 
where  he  was  professor  of  English. 

A  fellow  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  Uie  University  of  Chicago, 
Clarence  Leon  Clarke,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Doctor's  degree,  has  been  elected 
to  a  orofessorship  of  education  at 
Beloit  College. 

A  book  that  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  science  of  TOychology  has  been 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  under  the  title  of  General  Psychclory, 
The  author.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Hunter,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  191 2,  is  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  d^)artment  of 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
and  served  in  the  war  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHARGE  TO 

GRADUATES' 

You  have  been  given  parchments  reciting  the  action  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  bestowing  on  you  the  respective  degrees  to  which  you 
are  entitled.  In  the  Latin  formulas  you  will  find  that  you  are  granted 
all  the  rights  and  privfleges  of  those  academic  degrees.  I  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  converse  of  those  rights  and  privileges — the  obligations 
which  you  now  incur.  We  hear  much  of  rights  but  too  little  of  the  cor- 
relative obligations.  Remember  that  every  right,  whether  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  land  or  of  those  still  more  fundamental  moral  laws 
which  are  vital  to  all  political  and  social  structure,  carries  with  it  a  duty 
which  the  individual  owes  society,  quite  as  much  as  society  owes  respect 
of  individual  rights.  With  each  new  right  and  privilege,  therefore,  you 
at  once  come  under  the  obligation  of  a  new  duty. 

By  virtue  of  your  degrees  you  are  admitted  to  the  great  body  of  our 
citizens  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  college  life  or  of  professional 
training.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  you  belong  to  a  body  selected 
from  their  fellows  by  special  opportunities.  Accordingly,  while  you 
rest  imder  all  the  common  obligations  of  citizenship,  you  also  are  under 
special  obligations  incumbent  on  all  who  have  had  such  opportimities. 

I  charge  you  always  to  remember  what  you  owe  to  Alma  Mater. 
This  obligation  is  not  discharged  by  cheers  in  a  crowd  of  one's  fellows, 
still  less  in  later  life  by  contributions  from  one's  abundance.  Lo3ralty 
to  Alma  Mater  implies  obedience  to  its  best  teaching,  devotion  to  truth, 
using  one's  powers  always  and  everywhere  so  as  to  keep  the  name  of 
the  University  stainless  in  the  lives  of  its  sons  and  of  its  daughters. 

'First  used  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Convocation  in  Leon  Mandd 
Assembly  Hall,  December  23, 1919. 
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I  charge  you  to  remember  that  the  safety  of  our  free  Republic  dq>eDds 
above  all  on  the  sacredness  of  the  home,  and  that  every  graduate  of 
our  hi^er  institutions  of  learning  should  jealously  guard  his  own  life 
so  as  to  cherish  this  essence  of  our  civilization  especially  against  the  loose 
thinking  of  idle  visionaries. 

I  charge  you  to  remember  that  as  educated  men  and  womai  you 
owe  an  espedal  duty  to  our  country,  not  only  if  need  be  to  give  your 
lives  to  it  in  time  of  battle,  but  to  guard  its  fabric  from  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  those  whose  ignorance  or  fanaticism  makes  them  enemies 
within  the  gates.  The  G>nstitution  of  our  land  must  be  defended  from 
all  hostile  action.  Its  changes  should  be  permitted  only  under  the 
orderly  forms  of  law.  Obedience  to  law  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  of 
a  free  state,  and  our  alumni  should  always  be  an  embattled  host  in 
allegiance  to  this  duty. 

These  three  loyalties,  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  loyalty  to  home,  loyalty 
to  coimtry,  I  charge  you  to  heed  as  among  those  which  you  above  all 
others  owe  without  stint. 

I  ask  no  pledges  save  such  as  you  give  spontaneously  in  your  own 
hearts  and  consciences. 

Only,  speaking  for  the  University,  I  charge  you  as  its  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  ^thf ul  always  in  the  great  loyalties  of  life. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT' 

I.     ATTENDANCE 

The  attendance  of  students  during  the  quarter  just  closing  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  largest  heretofore  was 
that  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1916  just  preceding  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Great  War.  In  that  quarter  there  were  3,768  in 
the  quadrangles  and  1,169  ^  ^^  University  College,  being  a  total  of 
4,937.  The  registration  for  the  current  Autumn  Quarter  shows  a  total 
of  4,463  in  the  quadrangles  and  1,219  ^  ^^  University  College,  a  total 
of  5,682,  being  a  gain  of  745  as  compared  with  1916. 

This  considerable  increase  in  attendance  the  University  shares  with 
other  institutions  throughout  the  country;  and  of  course  it  is  to  be 
expected  as  resulting  from  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  release  of  young 
men,  especially  from  military  duties.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  provide 
adequate  housing  or  adequate  instruction,  but  at  the  same  time  these 
somewhat  serious  problems  have  been  solved. 

».     NEW  GIFTS 

There  have  been  several  interesting  gifts  during  the  current  quarter. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson,  of  Chicago,  gives  $500  for  the  use  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  of  the  University,  to  be  used  in  purchasing  museum 
material. 

A  rare  collection  of  portraits  of  contemporary  authors,  artists,  and 
scientists  lithographed  by  William  Rothenstein,  of  London,  has  been 
given  to  the  University.  It  is  important  not  only  as  a  record  of  personal- 
ities but  also  as  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  lithography. 

From  Dr.  Frank  Gimsaulus  the  University  Library  received  a  very 
rare  book  which  in  turn  the  University  gave  to  Cardinal  Merder  for  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Louvain  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cardinal's 
visit  to  the  University,  October  22,  1919.  The  University  preferred 
to  give  to  Louvain  the  most  valuable  of  its  rare  books  rather  than  to 
send  material  which  it  did  not  need. 

'Read  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Convocation  in  Leon  Mandel 
Aflsembly  Hall,  December  33, 1919. 
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Mrs.  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  of  Chicago,  adds  $8,000  to  the  previous 
endowment  of  the  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship,  making  the  income 
from  that  fellowship  amoimt  to  $935.  This  fellowship  is  awarded 
for  the  encouragement  of  research,  and  is  given  only  to  a  student  who 
has  already  proved  his  csjoicity  for  investigation. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane  renews  his  gift  of  $13,000  for  instruction  and 
library  materiab  in  Russian  language  and  institutions. 

A  donor  whose  name  is  withheld  gives  $35,000  for  the  purchase  oi 
museum  material  for  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  wiU  be  used  by  Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  who  is  now  in  Egypt 
on  his  way  to  Mesopotamia  in  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

3.     PENDINO  DEVELOPMENTS  AKD  IMMEDIATE  NEEDS 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  autumn  number  ot  the 
UniversUy  Record,  which  has  just  appeared  from  the  press.  Particular 
attention  is  invited  to  the  topics  discussed,  as  they  bear  on  the  immediate 
and  pressing  needs  of  the  University.  They  will  not  be  discussed  further 
at  this  time. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  SecrtUsry 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  i^pointments  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Morris  Kharasch,  National  Research  Fellow  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

J.  £.  Schott,  Research  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Richard  W.  Watkins,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Emma  Kohman,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

Bernard  Raymxmd,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

Mary  Grace  Hamilton,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  English  of 
the  University  High  School. 

Robert  David  Highfill,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  English  of  the 
University  High  School. 

Ruth  TumbuU,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

Margaret  Bums,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

Catherine  Campbell,  Associate  in  tihe  Department  of  Physical 
Culture. 

H.  M.  Weeter,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology. 

Vergil  Clayboume  Lohr,  Teacher  in  Physics  in  the  University 
High  School. 

Harry  B.  Van  Dyke,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacology 
and  Physiology. 

Clay  Judson,  Instructor  in  the  Law  School. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to: 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum, 
for  one  year  from  October  i,  1919. 

Assistant  Professor  Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures,  for  the  Winter,  Spring,  and  Sununer 
Quarters,  1930. 
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PROMOTIONS 


The  following  members  of  the  faculties  have  received,  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  promoticm  in  rank: 

Assistant  Professor  Fred  Cdnrad  Koch  to  an  associate  professorshq) 
in  the  Department  of  Ph3rsiological  Chemistry. 

Charles  O.  Hardy,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Cdnmierce  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  same  school. 

Instructor  James  O.  McEinsey  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
School  of  Conmierce  and  Administration. 

Instructor  Leverett  S.  Lyon  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  fdlowing 
members  of  the  faculties: 

A.  £.  Hennings,  Teacher  of  Physics  in  the  University  High  School 

Harold  O.  Rugg,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  £ducati<m. 

C.  S.  Dxmcan,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

Frank  H.  Knight,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy. 

T.  T.  Crooks,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bac- 
teriology. 

Emma  A.  Kohman,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

Kenneth  B.  Hunter,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  English  ot  the 
University  High  School. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift  has  contributed  $8,000  in  bonds  as  additional 
endowment  of  the  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  Fimd  in  Chemistry. 
The  fxmd  now  amoxmts  to  approximately  $18,000.  This  fellowship, 
endowed  by  one  of  the  most  generous  of  the  University's  friends,  "is 
for  the  encouragement  of  research;  and  the  qualifications  of  the  gift  are: 

(a)  that  the  candidate  must  have  proved  his  capacity  for  research; 

(b)  that  the  appointee  b  to  be  freed  from  the  requirement  of  University 
service." 

The  Fleischmann  Company,  of  Peekskill,  New  York,  has  renewed 
its  fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry  for  two 
years  from  July  i,  1919,  under  the  same  conditions  as  during  the  previous 
two  years.    The  company  provides  $750  each  year. 
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The  Gypsum  Industries  Association  has  provided  two  industrial 
fdlowships  in  the  Department  of  Botany  with  a  stipend  of  $750  each, 
besides  an  appropriation  for  purchase  of  special  material  and  apparatus* 
The  fellow^ps  are  offered  for  the  academic  year,  1919-20.  The 
fellows  are  to  investigate  the  value  of  gypsum  and  other  sulphur  com- 
poimds  as  fertilizers  for  various  crops  on  various  soils  in  the  United 
States.  This  work  will  involve  both  plot  cultures  and  pot  cultures  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  will  also  involve  iht  analyses  of  many  soils  for  many 
crops. 

In  the  acceptance  of  these  and  similar  industrial  fdlowships  the 
understanding  is  that  the  University  shall  appoint  the  fellows  and  that 
the  results  of  their  investigations  shall  be  made  public. 

GIFTS 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  of  Chicago,  has  given  $200  for  the  support  of  a 
graduate  fellowship  in  the  Law  School  during  the  current  academic 
year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted,  at  its  meeting  held  October  14, 
1919,  some  130  pieces  of  property — ^rugs,  furniture,  paintings,  pottery, 
books,  bric-iL-brac,  etc. — ^bequeathed  to  the  University  xmder  the  will  of 
La  Verne  Noyes  for  use  in  Ida  Noyes  HaU.  There  were  also  presented 
by  the  executors  of  the  will  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Noyes  by  Louis  Betts,  and 
two  bronzes.    The  portrait  now  hangs  in  Hutchinson  Hall. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Professor  £.  O.  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology,  the  sum  of  $3,200  to  be  expended  in  study  of 
influenza  and  its  complications.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  added 
$2,000  to  this  amount  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  co-operation 
with  investigations  being  conducted  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Washington. 

The  University  has  received  a  pledge  of  $25,000  from  a  donor  whose 
name  is  not  annoxmced,  the  fxmd  to  be  used  in  purchasing  materials 
for  Haskell  Oriental  Museum.  The  University  also  has  provided  $5,000 
from  its  fxmds,  and  there  are  other  resources  amoxmting  to  $5,600, 
including  a  recent  gift  of  $500  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Robinson,  of  Chicago. 
Professor  J.  H.  Breasted,  Director  of  the  Musetun,  is  in  Egypt  engaged 
in  examination  and  study  of  the  exceptionally  large  amoxmt  of  suitable 
objects  which  the  war  has  permitted  to  accumulate.  Already  he  has 
made  a  selection  in  Paris  and  in  Cairo,  some  of  which  material  has 
been  received  in  Chicago. 
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ALUMNI  WAR  MEMORIAL 

The  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  alumni  on  the 
question  of  a  suitable  memorial  to  be  placed  within  the  quadrangles 
of  the  University  for  alumni  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  wbt  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungaiy  consists  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
President  Judson,  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift.  The  alumni  committee  is 
composed  of  Messrs.  Frank  McNair,  Leo  Wormser,  and  Emery  B. 
Jackson. 

NEW  HALLS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Groxmds,  xmder  instruction  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  authorized  Mr.  C.  A.  Coolidge,  architect  of 
Ida  Nqyes  Hall,  Harper  Library,  and  other  University  buildings,  to  pre- 
pare sketches  for  a  group  of  women's  halls  eventually  to  be  erected  <xi  the 
north  portion  of  the  block  on  which  Ida  Noyes  Hall  stands.  Funds 
have  not  yet  been  provided  for  these  much-needed  buildings. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

By  action  of  the  Board  oi  Trustees  a  plan  for  reorganizaticm  of  the 
Press  has  been  adopted.  The  operations  of  the  Press  are  now  ccmducted 
upon  the  following  sdieme  of  organization: 

The  functions  of  the  Press  consists  of: 

The  pablication  and  manu&urture  of  books  and  jooinals,  the  printing  of  offical 
documents  and  other  matter  for  the  University,  and  of  the  retail  sale  of  books  and 
supplies  lor  the  benefit  of  the  University  community. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Press  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  known  as  the  Conmuttee  <m  Press  and  Extension. 

The  administration  of  the  Press  so  far  as  details  are  concerned  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  Administrative  Committee  consisting  of  the  President  <^  the  Umversity,  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  University,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Auditor,  the  manager  of  each  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Press,  the  General 
Editor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conmuttee  on  Press  and  Extension,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Bookstore. 

The  Administrative  Committee  has  a  subcommittee  on  publications  and  printing 
consisting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Publishing  and  Manufiu;tuiing  Departments  and 
the  General  Editor. 

The  Faculty  Board  heretofore  known  as  the  Board  of  the  University  Press  will 
be  known  hereafter  as  the  Board  <^  University  Publications.  This  Board  is  author- 
ized to  /recommend  the  publication  of  books  and  joumab,  and  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  typographical  style  and  usage. 

THE  LATE  LA  VERNE  NOYES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  held  October  14, 1919,  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  as  an  eicpression  of  appreciation  of  the  notable 
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gifts  to  the  University  made  by  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  who  died  during 
the  previous  siunmer: 

Resolved,  That  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  La  Verne  No3res,  of  this  dty,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Univenity  of  Chicago  desires  to  record  its  deep  sense  <^  the  loss  to  the 
University  of  so  wise  and  generous  a  friend,  and  to  the  state  of  so  good  a  citizen.  Ws 
large  gifts  to  the  University  were  planned  by  him  with  great  care,  with  a  dear  vision 
of  results  to  be  eipected,  and  witii  profound  patriotic  feeling.  Mr.  Noyes  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes  and  had  in  consequence  a  vivid  sympathy  with  the 
ambitions  and  efforts  of  young  men  and  women.  Ws  lo3ralty  to  his  country  and  his 
convicticm  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause  in  the  Great  War  made  him  eager  to  do  some 
lasting  thing  for  the  perpetuation  of  national  gratitude  to  those  who  ventured  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  life  at  the  call  of  the  Republic.  The  beautiful  and  effective  struc- 
ture for  our  women  students,  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  is  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  to  the 
cherished  companion  of  Mr.  Noyes  for  many  years,  and  an  incomparable  element  of 
hdp  to  the  Hfe  of  our  young  women  for  generations  to  come.  The  liberal  provision 
for  scholarshqM  in  the  La  Verne  No3res  Foundation  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  served 
in  the  American  Army  or  Navy  in  the  late  war,  or  their  descendants,  is  a  lasting  e^>re8- 
sion  of  the  devotion  to  his  country  of  a  good  dtizen.  The  name  of  La  Verne  Noyes 
win  be  kept  in  memory  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Resohed,  That  the  foregoing  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
be  inscribed  in  the  minutes  of  its  proceedings. 

FORMS  FOR  GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Following  are  the  approved  forms  for  use  in  bequests  made  to  the 
University: 

a)  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  University  of  Chicago 

b)  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  University  of  Chicago Dollars, 

as  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  only  to  be  used  for ; 

said  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

c)  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  University  of  Chicago  the  sum  of  Four 
Thousand  Dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  be  known  as  the Scholarship. 


CHARLES  HITCHCOCK 

Bt  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 


The  study  of  American  genealogies  is  a  fitsdnaring  porsuit  Tbe 
student  is  constantly  discovering  interesting  and  suipriang  things.  In 
the  UniversUy  Record  of  October,  1914,  a  sketch  of  Sidney  A.  Kent 
related  how  his  ancestors  settled  about  1670  the  wilderness  of  Suffidd, 
Connecticut.  Charles  Hitchcock  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  as  Mr. 
Kent  was  a  prominent  business  man  of  Chicago.  While  Mr.  Kent's 
fore&thers  were  subduing  the  Suffield  wilderness,  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock  were  hewing  out  homes  for  themselves  in  the  same  wilderness 
not  more  than  five  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, being  allotted  lands  on  the  border  of  Suffield.  The  tract, 
indeed,  was  so  near  being  a  part  of  Suffield  that  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  care  must  be  taken  not  to  encroach  on  that  town's  domain. 
The  ancestors  were  neighbors  and  no  doubt  acquaintances.  Two 
hundred  years  later  the  two  men  descended  from  them  were  nd^ibors 
and  acquaintances  in  a  great  city  nearly  a  thousand  mOes  away. 

The  writer  can  recall  the  names  of  only  a  dozen  men  of  his  native 
village  on  the  Hudson  River.  One  of  these  men  was  Dwight  Hitchcock, 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Hitchcocks  of  Springfield,  who  in  1853  sM 
to  my  father  the  steam  foxmdry  of  the  village.  He  had  wandered  only 
a  little  more  than  a  hxmdred  miles  from  the  home  of  his  fath^s. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  Charles  Hitchcock  in  America  was  Luke, 
who  became  temporarily  a  citizen  of  New  Haven  about  1644,  six  years 
after  what  was  then  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was  foxmded.  After 
the  li^se  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  descendant  put  on  record  the 
following  account  of  Luke  Hitchcock: 

He  had  received  a  large  tract  of  land  Ijring  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  England  and 
came  out  with  a  view  of  taking  possession  of  the  same.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
it  inhabited  by  numerous  hordes  of  natives  determined  to  resist  all  encroachments  of 
the  English.  In  this  situation  he  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  settled 
in  Wethersfiield  (Connecticut).  He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Indians,  who,  in  testimony  of  their  attachment,  gave  him  a  deed  to  the 
town  of  Farmington.  This  deed  was  a  clear  and  valid  title  to  the  land,  but  was  so  little 
thought  of  that  it  was  destroyed  by  his  wife,  who  used  it  to  cover  a  pie  in  the  oven. 

It  is  quite  con^tent  with  this  account  that  when  Luke  Hitchcock 
first  appeared  in  New  England  he  seems  to  have  been  xmcertain  where 
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he  should  settle.  Matthias  Hitchcock,  who  was  probably  his  brother, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven  in  1638.  When  Luke  followed 
him  five  or  six  years  later,  he  took  the  freeman's  oath,  but  after  a  few 
months'  stay  in  New  Haven  departed  for  Wethersfield,  thirty  miles 
to  the  north.  There  he  married  into  a  leading  family  and  made  the 
town  his  home.  When  he  died  in  1659  his  estate  was  valued  at  $2,260, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  forehanded  man.  A  year  or  two  after  his 
death  his  widow  migrated  thirty  miles  farther  north  to  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, twenty-five  years  after  the  P)rnchons  founded  that  settlement. 

The  widow  Hitchcock. brought  with  her  two  sons,  John  and  Luke. 
The  Hitchcock  family,  therefore,  though  not  numbered  among  the 
founders,  were  very  early  settlers  of  Springfield.  The  boys  growing  to 
manhood  rose  to  prominence  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  among 
the  fathers  of  the  town.  Both  the  Hitchcocks  were  among  the  most 
substantial  citizens,  as  were  their  sons  after  them. 

We  are  concerned  with  Luke,  the  yoimger  of  the  two  brothers. 
Taught  the  shoemaker's  trade,  a  fundamental  and  profitable  industry 
of  that  day,  he  later  became  the  proprietor  of  the  village  hotel,  no  doubt 
known  in  the  speech  of  the  time  as  Hitchcock's  Tavern.  He  was  a 
obtain  in  the  militia  and  sheriff  of  the  county  which  then  included  what 
are  now  the  counties  of  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Franklin,  and  Berk- 
shire, about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  state.  He  was  seven  times 
selectman  of  Springfield  and  nine  times  representative  in  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

His  wife's  family,  counting  from  her  grandfather,  Henry  Burt, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  first  settlers,  numbers  among  its 
descendants  the  late  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Silas  Wright,  one 
of  the  governors  of  New  York,  Ethan  Allen,  of  revolutionary  fame, 
Ezra  Stiles,  former  president  of  Yale  College,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  author  of  the  Auiocrai  ai  the  Breakfast  Table, 

Among  the  sons  of  this  second  Luke  was  Ebenezer,  bom  in  1694, 
who  married  Mary  Sheldon,  granddaughter  of  Colonel  John  Pynchon, 
the  great  man  of  early  Springfield,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Their  son.  Gad  Hitchcock,  was 
bom  in  Springfield,  February  22, 1719,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1743.  On  his  mother's  side  Gad  was  descended  from  Colonel 
Pynchon  and  George  Willis,  governor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  distinguished  clerg3anen  of  the  Massachusetts 
of  the  ei^teenth  century.  He  was  ordained  as  pastor  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Hsuison,  Pl3rmouth  County,  in  1748.    The  church 
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invited  him  to  become  its  pastor  at  a  salary  of  $500.  He  rq>lied  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  settle  in  Hanson,  but  would  need  a  stipend  of  $2,000. 
His  terms  were  immediately  accepted  and  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the 
church  till  1803,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years.  He  was  an  able  and  popu- 
lar preacher,  being  ottca  called  upon  to  preach  on  important  occasions. 

In  1774  he  preached  the  annual  election  sermon  in  Boston.  An 
ardent  patriot,  he  spoke  on  the  text,  ''When  the  righteous  are  in 
authority  the  pe(^le  rejoice;  but  when  the  wicked  bear  rule  the  peq>le 
mourn.''  General  Gage,  the  royal  governor,  was  present,  but  the 
courageous  preacher  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against 
tyranny  and  to  make  an  earnest  plea  for  liberty.  Later  in  the  same 
yesi  Pl3mtiouth  invited  him  to  preach  the  anniversary  sermon  on  Tore- 
ethers'  Day.  It  is  stated  as  an  established  &ct  that  ''  the  first  news- 
paper printed  in  the  Old  Colony  was  at  Plymouth  in  1786."  Dr. 
Hitchcock's  sermon  was  preached  twelve  years  before  that  date.  But 
seven  days  later,  on  December  29,  1774,  Plymouth  appointed  a  com- 
mittee ''to  wait  on  the  Revd.  Gad  Hitchcodi  with  the  thanks  of  this 
town  for  his  ingenious  &  Learned  discoiuse  delivered  on  22nd  Instant, 
being  the  Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  our  Fathers  in  this  Place,  and 
request  a  Copy  for  the  Press."  For  what  press,  if  not  for  that  of  Plym- 
outh, and  was  there  a  newspaper  printed  in  Plymouth  as  early  as  1774  ? 

The  Reverend  Gad  Hitchcock  served  as  an  occasional  diaplain  in 
the  patriot  army  and  in  1780  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  conv^iticm 
which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  doing  for  that 
state  the  same  honorable  service  which  his  great-grandson  did  for 
Illinois  ninety  years  later. 

The  only  son  of  Dr.  Gad  Hitchcock,  bom  in  1749  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1768,  bore  his  name.  Gad,  and  was  the  Hanson  physi- 
cian for  more  years  than  the  father  was  the  Hanson  pastor,  living  to  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  1835.  He  was  the  father  of  twelve  children.  One 
of  these  was  Charles,  bom  September  4,  1794,  who  became  a  former  in 
his  native  town.  He  married  Abigail  L.  Hall,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Pembroke,  on  the  border  of  whidi 
the  farm  was  located. 

Their  son,  Charles  Hitchcock,  with  whom  this  sketch  is  concemed, 
was  bom  on  his  father's  farm  April  4,  1827.  The  town  of  Hanson  is  a 
part  of  Plymouth  County  and  hardly  more  than  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  a  town  of  faraiis,  Hanson  and  North  and  South 
Hanson  being  insignificant  hamlets  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
only  a  few  hundreds.    It  is  a  pleasant  countryside  of  small  groves 
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and  small  fanns,  watercourses  and  lakelets,  the  soil  fairly  fertile,  the 
surface  undulating,  a  qidetly  picturesque  district.  The  Atlantic  is 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant  and  Boston  only  twenty  miles  away.  It 
was  a  pleasant  region  in  which  to  be  bom  and  spend  one's  boyhood; 
almost  within  sight  of  the  ocean,  in  the  environs  of  a  famous  dty,  and 
surrounded  by  points  of  great  historic  interest. 

The  boy  Charles  bore  a  name  highly  honored  in  the  community 
and  the  family  was  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances.  There  were 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Charles  being  the  oldest  of  the  five.  He  was, 
therefore,  his  father's  principal  assistant  on  the  farm  as  he  grew  toward 
the  statmre  of  a  man.  But  he  also  availed  himself  of  every  advantage 
which  the  schools  of  Hanson  and  Pembroke  could  give  him.  So  rapid 
was  his  improvement  in  school  and  such  was  his  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship that,  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  he  began  to  be  in  demand  as  a  school 
teacher.  The  way  to  the  academy  and  college  was  open  before  him. 
The  demands  of  the  farm  on  his  time  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  neighbor- 
ing schools  had  delayed  his  preparation,  indeed,  but  only  delayed  it.  He 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  and  was  pushing  forward  his  studies 
as  best  he  could  when  that  great  tragedy  of  a  boy's  life  occmred — the 
death  of  his  father.  When  he  died  in  1844,  the  father  was  only  fifty 
years  old.  He  left  a  family  of  young  children,  and  Charles,  the  boy  of 
seventeen,  became  the  mother's  chief  dependence  and  was  recognized 
as  the  head  of  the  household.  Fortimately  he  was  thoughtful,  mature 
for  his  years,  self-reliant,  and  resourceful.  A  very  tender  relation  of 
mutual  responsibility  and  affection  grew  up  between  the  mother  and 
her  oldest  son.  She  began  to  live  for  him  and  he  to  live  for  her  in  their 
common  responsibility  for  the  family. 

The  natural  and  easy  way  for  the  boy  was  to  step  into  his  father's 
place  in  the  management  of  the  farm  and  thus  provide  for  the  common 
support  until  the  yoimger  boys  and  girls  should  reach  maturity.  But 
there  had  been  born  in  yoimg  Hitchcock  an  ambition  for  learning,  that 
extraordinary  human  development  which  the  ordinary  man  cannot 
understand.  This  boy  believed  he  could  do  more  for  his  mother,  for 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  himself  if  he  disciplined  his  mind  into 
an  instrument  of  power  than  he  could  possibly  do  by  working  with  his 
hands  in  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm.  He  was  by  nature  a  student. 
Already,  as  opportimity  offered,  he  was  teaching  school,  and  he  now 
redoubled  his  efforts  on  the  farm  and  in  teaching.  In  the  schools  of 
Hanson  and  Pembroke  and  in  private  study  he  sought  to  hasten  his 
preparation  for  college.    This  was,  of  course,  necessarily  delayed  by  the 
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burdens  resting  on  his  young  shoulders,  but  by  dint  of  detenninatioD 
and  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  entering  Phillipps-Andover  Academy 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  when  about  nineteen  years  old.  One  of  his  dass- 
mates  has  said  of  this  period  of  his  h'fe:  ''He  had  at  that  time  great 
vigor  of  body  and  mind.  In  the  academy  he  applied  himself  to  all 
the  studies  preparatory  for  collie  with  indomitable  industry,  and  it 
soon  became  manifest  to  the  teachers  and  to  his  fellow-students  that  he 
had  no  superior  there  in  ability  to  make  solid  acquisitions  in  learning. 
In  something  less  than  half  the  time  prescribed  by  the  academy  for 
the  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  became  admirably  fitted  for  ccdj^e." 
His  vacations  were  spent  in  teaching  school  or  doing  what  was  essen- 
tial on  the  farm  and  arranging  for  the  final  disposition  of  that  property. 
In  1847  he  entered  Dartmouth  College.  His  grandfather,  the 
physician,  and  his  great-grandfather,  the  Hanson  pastor  for  so  many 
years,  were  both  graduates  of  Harvard.  Why  did  he  pass  by  that 
famous  institution  to  take  his  collie  course  in  the  wilds  of  New  Hanq>- 
shire  and  in  the  Utile  village  of  Hanover,  which  in  1847,  outside  the 
faculty  and  students,  could  not  have  had  five  hundred  inhabitants? 
Was  it  because  he  lived  almost  in  sight  of  Marshfield,  the  home  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  was  the  most  distinguished  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  whose  fame,  during  the  youth  of  Charles  Hitchcock,  filled 
the  land  ?  Marshfield  was  hardly  five  miles  from  Hanson.  No  doubt 
the  boy  often  saw  the  great  man  and  knew  him,  as  Webster  was  him- 
self a  farmer  and  cultivated  exceedingly  cordial  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  farmers  of  that  whole  region.  He  was  unaffectedly  attached 
to  them  and  they  were  devoted  to  him.  In  his  Life  George  Ticknor 
Curtis  says:  ''It  was  a  common  remark  that,  when  Mr.  Webster  was 
at  home,  a  stranger  might  discover  it  anywhere  within  ten  miles  of 
his  house  in  the  looks  of  the  inhabitants."  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Webster,  knowing  that  here  was  a  promising  candidate  for  college, 
encouraged  young  Hitchcock  and  commended  Dartmouth  to  him. 
However  this  may  be,  the  autumn  of  1847  found  him  in  that  institution. 
The  buildings  of  the  college  were  then  few  in  number.  Many  students 
found  it  necessary  to  find  rooms  and  board  in  the  village.  The  boy 
ai^d  his  mother  had  disposed  of  the  farm,  moved  to  Hanover,  and 
opened  a  student  boarding-house.  It  was  really  a  large  family.  The 
mother  made  a  home  for  boys  who,  for  the  time  being,  needed  a  mother's 
thought  and  care.  Daniel  L.  Shorey,  yoimg  Hitchcock's  roommate 
at  Andover,  became  a  member  of  the  family  and  again  shared  his  room 
throughout  their  collie  course. 
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It  was  the  day  of  small  colleges.  Harvard  had  only  300  under- 
graduatesy  and  there  were  200  at  Dartmouth.  The  village  of  Hanover 
is  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Massachusetts  line  and  on  the  extreme 
western  border  of  New  Hampshire.  It  stands  on  a  plain  west  of  the 
Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  that  river.  The 
surrounding  country  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  with  mountains 
looming  above  the  nearer  hills.  In  commending  it  as  a  location  for 
a  college,  one  writer  says:  ''The  uniform  temperatmre  of  the  climate, 
the  pleasantness  of  the  village,  the  healthfulness  of  the  situation,  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  ....  the  many  pleasant  resorts,  all 
contribute  to  render  it,  in  every  essential,  a  seat  of  literature  and 

science The  gradually  rising  Green  Hills  of  Vermont,  seen  in 

the  distance,  furnish  a  picture  not  soon  forgotten."  At  the  time  when 
Charles  Hitchcock  was  a  student  the  village  was  very  small,  and, 
practically,  the  college — ^with  its  faculty,  students,  employees,  and 
those  who  served  them  in  one  way  or  another — the  college  was  the 
village.  It  was  a  college  community  in  a  sense  true,  probably,  of  no 
other  commimity  in  our  country.  The  life  of  the  college  was  the  life 
of  the  community.  This  still  remains  true.  In  The  Story  of  Dari- 
mouth  College^  published  in  1914,  Wilder  D.  Quint  says:  ''Today  there 
is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  village  but  is  dependent  in  some  way 
upon  the  college  for  a  livelihood.  She  is  the  summum  bonum  of  Hanover 
and  without  her  the  place  would  revert  to  nature." 

At  Dartmouth  yoimg  Hitchcock  ^nt  the  four  years  from  1847 
to  1851,  from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year.  His  class  num- 
bered forty-six.  Among  them,  as  has  been  said,  was  Daniel  L.  Shorey, 
who  was  Hitchcock's  roommate  and  remained  his  dose,  lifelong  friend. 
Mr.  Shorey  was  himself  no  mean  scholar,  yet  he  says:  "For  seven  or 
eight  years  following  our  meeting  in  Andover  in  the  spring  of  1846,  we 
were  companions  in  study,  being  in  the  same  classes  in  the  academy, 

at  college,  and  at  the  law  school In  college  he  immediately 

took  and  held  the  highest  rank.  He  was  the  unquestioned  leader  of 
his  class  from  the  beginning.  Nor  did  he  devote  himself  to  the  required 
studies  of  the  college  only.  His  reading  and  study  covered  a  wide 
field  beyond — ^in  political  economy,  philosophy,  history,  and  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  the  English  classics."  The  life  of  the  students  of  that 
day,  before  the  era  of  athletics  and  other  collie  activities  of  our  time, 
centered,  outside  the  classroom,  very  largely  about  the  fraternity  chapters. 
The  two  chums  were  Alpha  Delts  and  both  achieved  membership  for 
high  scholarship  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.    But  with  his  mother's  large 
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hiDjiy  to  care  for  the  son  must  have  had  duties,  outside  his  odkge 
woiiL,  that  kept  him  very  busily  employed. 

Before  his  graduation,  probably  before  entering  college,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock had  chosen  the  law  as  his  profession.  Hanover  being  his  home 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation  in  1851,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Daniel 
Blaisdell,  who  was  treasurer  of  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  speot  a 
year  in  preliminary  law  studies.  At  the  end  of  that  time  an  <qqx^- 
tunity  came  to  him  to  go  to  Washington  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  an  academy.  It  was  so  good  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  life  in  the  national  o^ital,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  funds  needed 
for  further  study,  that  he  accepted  the  proffer  made  to  him  and  with  his 
friend  Shorey,  who  seems  to  have  received  a  similar  invitation,  q)ent 
the  year  1852-53  in  teaching  in  that  dty.  He  seems  also  to  have  done 
some  lecturing  on  scientific  topics  and  gained  some  reputation  as  a 
teacher  and  scholar.  Meantime  he  continued  his  law  studies  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Honorable  Jo6q>h  Bradley.  Declining  tempting 
invitations  to  continue  teaching,  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
in  1853.  Having  been  pursuing  the  study  of  law  for  two  years  or  more 
under  the  guidance  of  very  competent  lawyers,  and  being  twenty-six 
years  old,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  Senior  dass  and  graduat- 
ing at  the  end  of  one  year,  in  1854.  He  had  kqpt  up  his  law-office 
work  at  the  same  time,  having  a  desk  during  the  year  with  Harvey 
Jewell,  of  Boston. 

Charles  Hitchcock  was  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  had 
finished  the  preparatory  work  and  was  ready  to  enter  on  his  career. 
He  had  come  face  to  face  with  that  question  which  many  young  men 
find  so  difficult  to  answer.  Where  shall  I  do  the  work  of  my  life?  Strangely 
enough,  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  a  decision.  Doubtless  he  had 
decided  the  question  long  before.  During  his  youth  the  miracle  of 
Chiilago  had  happened.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  seven  the  hamlet  of 
Chicago  had  a  population  of  about  five  hundred.  Twenty  years  later, 
in  1854,  it  was  a  dty  of  66,000  people,  in  its  extraordinary  growth 
the  wonder  dty  of  America.  It  was  evident,  moreover,  that  it  had 
only  just  begun  to  grow.  Ambitious  yoimg  men  of  every  state  fdt 
its  attractive  power.  None  felt  it  more  strongly  than  Charles  Hitch- 
cock. He  hardly  waited  for  the  ink  to  dry  on  his  diploma  before  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Chicago.  To  get  his  bearings  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  courts  and  laws  of  Illinois  and  with  the  dty  in  which  he  was 
to  practice,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Williams  and  Woodbridge  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  on  October  10,  1854,  only  a  few 
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weeks  after  leaving  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Erastus  L'.  Williams 
became  later  "long  and  favorably  known"  as  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Cook  County.  John  Woodbridge  had  a  long  and  successful 
career  at  the  Chicago  bar.  Both  became  lasting  friends  and  warm 
admirers  of  Mr.  Hitchcock.  He  was  not  a  mere  clerk  tn  their  office,  but 
a  lawyer  who  began  at  once,  with  the  advantage  of  connection  with  a 
successful  firm,  to  feel  his  way  into  practice.  He  remained  with  this 
firm  two  years,  with  much  profit  to  himself  in  preparing  him  to  enter 
with  good  hope  of  success  into  practice  on  his  own  account. 

In  1856  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
people,  the  methods  of  business  and  of  law  practice  in  Chicago,  and 
deciding  that  the  time  had  come  to  have  an  office  of  his  own,  he  found 
a  partner  and  established  the  firm  of  Hitchcock  and  Goodwin.  For 
some  reason  unknown  to  the  writer  the  partnership  continued  for  one 
year  only.  Mr.  Hitchcock  then  became  the  partner  of  the  well-known 
and  successful  Benjamin  E.  Gallup,  the  firm  name  being  Gallup  and 
Hitchcock.  Mr.  Gallup  was  interested  in  real  estate  and  real-estate 
law,  and  cases  having  to  do  with  commercial  law  fell  naturally  and 
more  and  more  completely  to  Mr.  Hitchcock.  He  ordinarily  represented 
the  firm  in  court.  The  connection  with  Mr.  Gallup  continued  with 
success  for  nine  years,  till  1866.  It  was  then  dissolved.  Meantime 
Mr.  Hitchcock  had  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Charles  A. 
Dupee.  The  latter  had  been  in  1856-58  principal  of  Chicago's  first 
high  school,  which  had  then  been  opened  in  the  new  high-school  build- 
ing on  West  Madison,  east  of  Desplaines  Street.  He  had  later  entered 
on  the  practice  of  law.  Both  men  were  of  unusual  scholarly  tastes 
and  attainments.  Both  were  able  lawyers.  The  dose  friendship 
they  had  formed,  which  was  an  enduring  one,  naturally  resulted  in  a 
partnership  which  continued  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  life.  The 
firm  was  known  as  Hitchcock  and  Dupee,  and  was  established  in  1866. 
A  young  man  named  Evarts,  who  had  been  with  Gallup  and  Hitchcock, 
came  into  the  new  office  and  in  1869  became  a  member  of  the  firm, 
which  then  took  the  name  of  Hitchcock,  Dupee,  and  Evarts.  Mr. 
Evarts  was  interested  in  patent  law  and,  being  encouraged  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock to  develop  his  talent  for  that  line  of  practice,  did  this  with  such 
a  growing  clientele  that  he  soon  foimd  it  was  likely  to  become  a  success- 
ful business  by  itself.  With  the  approval  and  encouragement  of  the 
older  partners,  therefore,  in  1872  or  1875  he  withdrew  from  the  firm 
and  established  a  patent-law  business  which  he  followed  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  more  than  forty  years.    Meantime  another  yoimg  man,  Noble 
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B.  Judah,  came  into  the  office  and  developed  qualities  which  in  1875 
made  him  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  then  became  Hitchcock,  Dvpee, 
and  Judah,  and  90  continued  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  life. 

As  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  began  hb 
indq>endent  practice,  he  was  more  mature  than  most  young  lawyers 
just  starting  in  business  for  themselves.  He  had  profited  by  his  experi- 
ence in  four  good  <^kes,  and  had  been  studying  law  in  offices  and  law 
school  for  five  or  six  years.  He  had  innate  gifts  for  success  at  the  bar. 
His  rise,  therefore,  was  unusually  rapid  and  his  success  great.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  the  last  century  Chicago  had  a  very  able  bar.  Many 
membors  of  it  were  men  of  brilliant  attainments  and  wide  reputatimL 
But  not  many  years  passed  after  Mr.  Hitchcock  entered  their  ranks 
before  he  reached  a  very  high  place  amcmg  them.  Judge  Williams,  in 
whose  office  he  speot  his  first  two  years  in  Chicago,  said  of  him  twenty- 
six  years  later:  'Tor  this  morethan  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  can  be 
said  ....  Charles  Hitchcock  had  no  siq>erior  at  the  bar  or  iqxm  the 
bench  of  this  dty."  John  M.  Palmer,  general,  govemer,  senator,  said 
of  him  in  the  Benck  and  Bar  of  Ittinois:  ''Mr.  ffitchcock  was,  in  some 
respects,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  who  ever  practiced  at  our  bar.'' 

Mr.  Hltchcodi  had  hardly  b^^  to  practice  when  he  won  the  most 
important  suit  of  his  career — the  suit  for  the  heart  and  hand  of  Annie 
McClure,  who  became  Mrs.  Hitchcock  in  i860.  She  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  old,  but,  though  so  yoimg,  was  one  of  the  "old  settlers"  of 
Chicago.  The  &ther  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  James  McClure,  was  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  stock.  He  had 
come  to  this  country  to  join  an  older  brother,  a  Philadelphia  architect, 
and,  stud3dng  that  profession,  had  assisted  in  building  the  Philadelphia 
customhouse.  His  health  showing  signs  of  faulure,  he  was  led  by 
Rowing  accounts  of  the  invigorating  climate  of  northern  Illinois  to  join 
the  western  stream  of  migration  which  was  abready  flowing  strong  in  1837. 
Brothers  had  preceded  him  to  Illinois  and  they  chose  for  him  a  &rm  in 
Lake  County,  forty  miles  north  of  Chicago  and  six  miles  west  of  where 
Waukegan  now  stands,  and  plowed  round  it  a  deep  furrow  to  mark 
its  boundaries.  With  his  wife  and  three  children  Mr.  McClure  pro- 
ceeded by  boat  to  Albany,  thence  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo,  and 
reached  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  fifteen  years  before  the 
first  railroad  from  the  East  had  laid  its  tracks  to  that  dty.  Had 
the  young  architect  remained  in  Chicago  he  would  not  only  have  escaped 
the  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  of  Illinois  pioneer  life  of  that  day, 
but  would  certainly  have  prospered  in  a  profession  in  which  the  young 
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dty  offered  every  opportunity  for  success.    But  the  farm  had  been 

bought  and  awaited  him  and  he  had  learned  farming  in  his  youth,  and 

he  went  forth  to  a  harder  struggle  with  pioneer  conditions  than  had 

&ced  the  forefathers  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  two  hundred  years  before  in 

the  New  England  wilderness.    Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  written  interesting 

reminiscences  of  that  struggle.    She  tells  how  the  effort  to  subdue  and 

tame  and  make  productive  a  wild  Illinois  prairie  farm  eighty  years  ago  was 

a  battle  where  high  spirit  unsupported  by  vital  strength  contended  with  the  rude 
forces  of  nature  on  every  hand.  They  could  not  get  help  in  any  task  whatever. 
....  There  was  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  the  fields,  the  building  of  fences,  the 
cutting  and  hauling  of  firewood,  the  care  of  cattle,  and  the  long  journeys  to  Chicago 
for  every  pound  of  flour,  or  sugar,  or  other  necessary  of  life,  for  the  father,  while  the 
mother  not  only  made  the  bread  but  the  yeast  that  raised  it,  not  only  made  the  soap  but 
leached  the  ashes  necessary  for  its  successful  manufacture.  She  made  candles,  cured 
hams,  braided  rugs,  wove  rag  carpets,  made  and  mended  the  clothing  of  her  five  children, 
knit  their  stockings,  even  made  their  little  shoes  out  of  the  tops  of  their  father's  boots. 
....  Tliere  was  the  fickle  dimate,  its  fierce  heats,  its  piercing  winds,  the  deep 
snows,  often  over  the  fence  tops,  the  mud  embargoes  of  the  spring,  the  long  journeys, 
over  forty  miles,  for  every  comfort,  from  a  paper  of  pins  to  a  barrel  of  flour.  And 
the  loneliness  of  that  mother  on  the  hilltop  when  the  father  was  away,  the  nig^t 
ouning  on,  the  wolves  howling  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  often  the  Indians  claim- 
ing the  right  to  sleep  by  the  kitchen  fire  as  they  journeyed  home  from  their  sales  of 
furs  in  Chicago.    It  was  on  that  lonely  hilltop,  one  night  late  in  April  when  a  snow 

storm  had  been  howling  for  three  days,  that  I  first  saw  the  light The  demands 

on  bodily  endurance  were  too  great  for  my  father.  His  malady  overcame  him  and 
after  months  of  illness  he  died  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  pioneer  life.  Not  once  had 
he  reaped  a  good  harvest  for  what  he  had  sown. 

Mr.  McClure  was  a  rare  man,  high  minded,  capable,  who  would 
have  prospered  in  the  growing  young  dty.  He  was  a  student  and  had 
brought  a  select  library  into  the  settlement  which  became  the  cir- 
culating library  of  the  scattered  community  of  farmers.  He  was  also 
a  devout  man  and  brought  the  first  home  missionary  to  Lake  County, 
and  when  the  meetinghouse  was  built  on  a  comer  of  his  farm,  his 
skilled  hands  made  the  pulpit.  The  missionary  and  his  wife  became 
inmates  of  his  family  and  so  remained  after  his  death. 

After  two  years  Mrs.  McClure  sold  the  farm  and  moved  with  her 
children,  now  five  in  nimiber,  to  Chicago.  On  the  comer  of  Jack^n 
and  Sherman  streets  she  built  two  cottages,  renting  one  and  occupying 
the  other.  Here  she  remained  from  1844  till  the  arrival  of  the  Michi- 
gan Southem  Railroad  in  1852.  Mrs.  Hitchcock  says:  "From  others 
they  secured  the  right  of  way  up  to  our  homestead  and  there  was  no 
resisting  them  when,  in  seeking  a  site  for  their  depot,  they  decided  upon 
the  very  spot  where  my  mother  had  made  a  home  for  her  little  family 
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on  the  comer  of  Jackson  and  Shennan  streets."  It  would  sffpcsi  from 
this  statement  that  the  first  Michigan  Southern  station  was  one  blo(± 
north  of  its  present  location  and  that  the  early  home  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
was  on  the  site  where  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  now  stands. 

''So/'  continue  these  reminiscences  of  early  Chicago,  "once  more 
we  were  pilgrims  and  moved,  first  onto  La  Salle  Street  north  of  Washing- 
ton, where  we  lived  a  few  years  in  a  rented  house,  then  buying  on  the 
West  Side,  on  the  comer  of  Monroe  and  Des  Plaines  streets,  where 
we  were  one  block  away  from  the  first  high  school  that  came  to  Chicago." 
This  was  the  attractive  stone  structure,  where  Mr.  Dupee  was  princq)al, 
of  which  Chicago  was  very  proud. 

The  very  first  schoolhouse  owned  by  the  dty  was  built  in  1837  for 
two  hundred  dollars  on  the  present  site  of  the  Tribune  Building  and 
continued  in  use  till  1845,  when,  Dearbom  School  No.  i.  having  been 
built  across  Madison  Street,  it  was  sold  for  forty  dollars,  and,  according 
to  the  school  inspectors, ''  the  purchaser  had  no  occasion  to  congratulate 
himself  on  account  of  his  baj^in."  This  was  District  School  No.  i, 
and  in  these  humble  quarters  Mrs.  Hitchcock  began  her  education,  but, 
with  the  erection  a  year  or  so  later  of  the  seventy-five-hundred-dollar 
Dearbom  School  just  across  the  street,  continued  her  studies  in  that 
fine  building.  It  was  so  large  that  many  thought  there  would  never 
be  enough  children  in  Chicago  to  fill  it.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  pupils  numbered  543,  and  after  two  years  it  was  overcrowded  with 
an  attendance  approaching  900. 

To  reach  the  school  the  children  walked  across  the  open  prairie  in 
sight  of  their  mother  for  most  of  the  half-mile.  They  were  eager  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  play,  as  well  as  in  work  to  help  their  mother 
in  her  difficult  struggle.  An  older  sister  was  soon  teaching  and  the  boys 
were  busy  out  of  school  hours  in  a  printing  office  or  selling  papers. 
After  the  removal  to  the  West  Side,  Annie  was  prepared  to  enter  the  new 
high  school. 

It  was  just  at  this  tinle,  when  he  had  been  two  years  in  Chicago, 
that  Charles  Hitchcock  was  opening  his  law  office  in  the  partnership  of 
Hitchcock  and  Goodwin.  By  i860  he  was  one  of  the  rising  young 
lawyers  of  the  city  and  married  Miss  Annie  McClure,  now  grown  to 
womanhood,  though  yoimger  than  Mr.  Hitchcock  by  twelve  years. 
They  were  married  July  10,  i860,  by  the  well-known  Dr.  R.  W.  Patter- 
son, pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  bride  was 
a  member.  Mr.  Hitchcock's  family  were  Unitarian-Congregationalists 
of  the  New  England  type.    His  wife's  religious  home,  however,  became 
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his  also.  Their  pastor  said  of  him:  "Throughout  his  married  life  he 
read  the  Scriptures  and  imited  his  heart  in  prayer  with  the  heart  of  his 
wife."  The  marriage  was  an  exceptionally  happy  one.  The  man  who 
knew  him  best,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dupee,  said:  ''Mr  Hitchcock's  home 
life  was  a  most  happy  one His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  ten- 
derly attached,  shared  in  his  intellectual  and  social  tastes." 

He  seems  to  have  made  it  his  first  concern,  after  his  marriage,  to 
provide  for  himself  and  his  wife  a  permanent  home.  He  accordingly 
bought  a  large  lot,  nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  block,  on  the  comer  of 
Greenwood  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth  Street.  Here  in  the  early  sixties 
he  built  a  commodious  and  comfortable  house,  and  in  this  pleasant  home 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  still  resides  after  more  than  fifty-five  years.  Not  long 
after  the  removal  to  the  new  house  an  incident  occurred  which  reflects 
great  honor  on  Dr.  Patterson.  Though  far  removed  from  his 
church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock  continued  to  make  it  their  religious 
home.  The  pastor  and  his  family  paid  them  occasional  visits,  the 
ample  grounds  furnishing  the  pastor's  children  opportimities  for  play. 
On  one  of  these  visits  Dr.  Patterson,  after  assuring  Mrs.  Hitchcock  that 
he  valued  most  highly  their  constancy  to  the  old  church,  said  to  her 
that  they  had  come  to  a  new  commimity  to  which  they  owed  duties  and 
that  perhaps  she  ought  to  transfer  her  membership  and  support  to  the 
struggling  church  in  her  neighborhood.  Thus  encouraged  by  her  pastor 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Hyde  Park  Presbyterian  Church  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  Her  husband  became  an  attendant,  a  liberal 
supporter,  and  a  useful  trustee.  After  his  death  his  fellow-trustees 
testified  to  ''his  wise  counsel  in  all  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  our 
church  and  his  generous  assistance  in  its  periods  of  embarrassment  and 
depression,"  and  added,  "It  is  a  grateful  and  pleasant  remembrance 
that  one  of  his  last  acts  was  his  liberal  gift  to  relieve  this  society  of  its 
burden  of  debt." 

The  main  work  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  life  was  that  of  a  lawyer.  He 
had  few  ambitions  beyond  his  profession.  But  there  was  one  period 
of  his  life  when  his  law  practice  was  interrupted.  The  state  of  Illinois 
previous  to  1870  had  had  two  constitutions.  The  first  was  the  one 
enacted  in  August,  1818,  under  which  the  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Thirty  years  later  the  population  had  increased  from  less  than 
50,000  to  about  800,000,  and,  all  the  conditions  of  life  having  changed, 
a  new,  more  elaborate,  and  much  improved  constitution,  framed  by  the 
convention  of  1847,  was  adopted  by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
four  to  one. 
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But  the  development  of  the  state  during  the  twenty-one  3reais 
following  1848  was  even  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  thirty  preceding 
years.  The  population  had  increased  to  2,500,000.  The  state  had 
become  a  great  manufacturing  community,  having  risen  between  1850 
and  1870  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  sixth  place  in  the  value  of  manu- 
factured products.  But  these  years  had  been  pre-oninently  the  rail- 
road era.  In  1848  no  railroad  had  entered  the  state  from  the  east  and 
there  was  hardly  a  mile  of  road  in  actual  operaticm  except  the  few  miles 
of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  running  west  from  Chicago.  But  so 
astonishing  was  the  change  that  had  taken  place  before  1870  that 
Illinois  had  onne  to  have  a  greater  railroad  mileage  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  The  whole  fabric  of  business  was  new.  This 
extraordinary  development  in  population  and  in  economic  conditions 
made  the  constitution  of  1848  an  antiquated  document  in  1869,  and  a 
new  convention  was  called  to  frame  a  revised  constitution. 

In  the  important  work  of  this  convention  Mr.  Hitchcock  recognized 
an  opportunity  to  do  an  exceptional  service  to  the  state,  and,  accq>ting 
a  nomination,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention.  The  sessions, 
b^;inning  in  December,  1869,  continued  through  five  months,  thus 
taking  the  members  from  their  business  for  nearly  half  a  year.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock  accompanied  her  husband  to  ^ringfield,  and  they  made 
their  home  in  that  dty  till  the  convention  adjourned  in  May,  1870. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  old  state  a^itol.  The  early  meetings 
were  most  unpromising.  Two  rival  factions  not  only  nominated  but 
elected  temporary  chairmen,  a  proceeding  worthy  of  ten-year-old  boys. 
The  only  thing  that  saved  the  situation  was  the  good  sense  and  good 
nature  of  the  rival  chairmen,  who  agreed  to  preside  alternately,  which 
they  did  during  the  first  day.  Then  three  days  were  spent  in  an 
absurd  debate  as  to  whether  the  members  should  take  the  oath  of  office 
in  the  form  pr^cribed  by  the  l^islative  act  which  provided  for  the 
holding  of  the  convention,  requiring  them  to  support  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  In  the  end  the  majority  decided  to  take  the  oath  in  a  modified 
form,  while  the  minority  took  it  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  astonishing  position  taken  by  the  majority  was  this,  that 
they  could  not  swear  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  state  without 
some  qualification,  since  they  were  to  form  a  new  constitution  to  take 
its  place. 

When  on  the  fourth  day  the  convention  got  down  to  business,  there 
were  two  candidates  for  president — ^Jo6q>h  Medill,  editor  of  the  CW- 
cago  Tribune^  and  Charles  Hitchcock.    The  choice  of   the  del^ates 
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fell  on  Mr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  45  to  40  for  Mr. 
Medill.  Years  afterward  Mr.  Medill  wrote:  ''I  do  not  believe  that 
any  state  constitutional  convention  was  ever  more  fortimate  in  the 
choice  of  a  presiding  officer.  He  seemed  to  know  intuitively  where  to 
place  any  member  that  he  might  do  the  most  good.  His  fine  judicial 
temperament  enabled  him  to  keep  constant  control  of  the  body  and 
make  everything  move  smoothly  and  successfully.  The  great  success 
achieved  by  the  convention  is  due  to  his  skill  and  abilities  as  the  pre- 
siding office:." 

There  were  many  able  men  among  the  delegates  and,  imder  the  ca- 
pable presidency  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  they  worked  with  fidelity,  efficiency, 
and  wisdom.  The  product  of  their  protracted  labors  was  widely  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  b^t  state  constitution  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
devised  in  the  United  States.  When  submitted  to  the  people  a  few 
weeks  after  its  formation,  it  had  a  happier  fate  than  that  prepared  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1862,  which  had  been  rejected  by  a 
large  majority.  The  new  constitution  of  1870  was  adopted  in  July  of 
that  year  by  popular  vote  and  went  into  effect  in  August.  If  the  present 
effort  to  form  a  new  constitution  is  successful,  the  old  one  will  have 
served  the  state  for  half  a  century. 

The  constitution  revolutionized  the  policy  of  the  state  in  r^ard  to 
corporations,  with  its  sweeping  provisions  against  special  laws,  bring- 
ing these  things  under  the  general  laws  of  the  state.  Bills  could  no 
longer  be  passed  over  the  governor's  veto  by  a  majority  vote,  but  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. Counties,  cities,  and  other  local  governments  were  limited  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  could  levy  and  money  they  could  borrow. 
The  judicial  system  was  reorganized.  For  the  first  time  the  right  to 
vote  and  the  duty  of  militia  service  were  recognized  as  the  same  for 
white  and  colored  men;  and  for  the  first  time  also  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  provide  '^a  S3rstem  of  free  schools  whereby  all  the  children 
of  the  state  may  receive  a  good  conunon-school  education." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  had  been  influential  in  working  out  the  new  judi- 
cial system  providing  for  additional  courts  and  judges.  The  election 
of  the  new  judges  took  place  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  constitution 
itself  was  voted  on  and  adopted.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  nominated  as  one 
of  the  new  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was,  however,  fatal  to 
his  chances  of  election  that  Judge  McAllister,  well  known  for  his  good 
record  as  judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court,  ran  against  him.  One  of  the 
newspapers  said:  ''Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  election  was  held  in  the 
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summer;  that  a  lif^t  vote  was  cast;  and  that  he  himself  was  not  as 
widely  known  throu^^ut  the  district  as  his  competitor,  the  HonoraUe 
W.  R.  McAllister,  he  was  defeated." 

It  was  universally  recognized  by  the  bar  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
eminently  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  Siq)reme  Court.  He  had  in  a  very 
unusual  degree  the  judicial  temperament.  He  was  by  nature  a  judge. 
A  great  judge  declared  that  he  had  ''a  judicial  mind,  that  is,  a  mind 
capable  of  an  impartial  survey  of  both  sides  of  the  question  in  conten- 
tion and  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion."  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  but 
he  would  have  been  a  greater  judge.  His  wide  legal  knowledge,  his 
penetrative  intellect,  his  anal3rtical  mental  processes,  his  sense  of  justice, 
his  practical  wisdom,  all  fitted  him  for  dbtinction  on  the  bench.  It 
was  a  much  greater  misfbrtune  for  the  state  than  for  him  that  he  did 
not  attain  judicial  honors.  He  had  a  large,  increasing,  and  lucrative 
practice  which  brought  him  a  competency  he  would  have  sacrificed  by 
giving  up  the  bar  for  the  bench.  Had  his  years  been  prolonged,  it  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  the  bench  would  ultimately  have  claimed  him. 

The  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  again  for  a  brief  period  brought  Mr. 
Hitchcock  into  public  life.  It  was  felt  that  under  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  the  wisest  and  most  trustworthy  citizens  must 
be  called  on  for  service.  Mr.  Medill  was  made  mayor  on  what  was 
known  as  the  ^'fireproof  ticket."  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  dected  to  the 
County  Board  provided  for  by  the  new  constitution.  He  drew  the 
short  term,  one  year,  but  was  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  membtf, 
''his  great  legal  experience  and  practical  wisdom  c(»ning  into  admirable 
service  at  that  time,  when,  owing  to  the  fire  and  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  county  government,  everything  was  chaos  and  confusion." 

It  is  said  that  after  the  fire  the  governor  called  him  into  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  best  way  of  granting  state  aid  to  the  afflicted  city  and 
acted  on  his  advice  with  large  advantage  to  Chicago.  Some  three 
million  dollars  (including  interest)  which  Chicago  had  advanced  for 
deepening  the  channel  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  at  this 
time  repaid  to  the  city  for  rebuilding  its  burned  bridges.  William  B. 
Ogden  and  others  aided  in  bringing  this  about.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cocl^'s  life,  referring  to  this  period,  makes  the  following  extraordinary 
statemait:  ''His  remarkably  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  furnish 
information  that  was  regarded  as  so  reliable  and  authentic  that  it  was 
accepted  in  lieu  of  many  deeds  destroyed  and  thus  established  titles." 
I  have  seen  this  statement  made  of  only  one  or  two  other  men  of  that 
time. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  busy  lawyer,  but  his  activities  were  not  con- 
fined to  these  political  services  nor  to  his  office.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Company  in  1857.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  managers  of  the  Chicago  Law  Insti- 
tute, and  three  times  in  later  years  served  on  the  board  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1873-74  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association, 
which  was  organized  "  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession 
of  law."  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  one  of  the  forty-two  lawyers  who  united 
in  calling  the  meeting  at  which  the  Association  was  formed,  and  later 
was  one  of  the  six  distinguished  men  who  signed  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration. The  other  five  were  Charles  M.  Sturges,  James  P.  Root, 
C.  B.  Lawrence,  Ira  O.  Wilkinson,  and  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  of 
the  Chicago  Library  Association,  an  institution  which  flourished  before 
the  great  fire.  His  literary  tastes  led  him  into  active  participation  in 
the  Chicago  Literary  Club,  and  his  social  and  business  connections  into 
membership  in  the  Chicago  Club. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  not  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  confined  his  practice 
to  dvil  cases,  and  more  and  more  to  corporation  and  commercial  law, 
in  which,  it  was  believed,  he  had  no  superiors  in  Chicago.  It  was  said 
that  "the  practice  which  his  firm  had  gained  was  an  enormous  one, 
probably  the  largest  in  Chicago  "  during  the  seventies  of  the  last  century. 
Among  the  clients  of  the  firm  were  banks,  insurance  companies,  great 
mercantile  houses,  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company,  and  the  South 
Park  Board.  They  conducted  some  of  the  most  important  suits  follow- 
ing the  creation  of  the  park  boards.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  legislation  by  which  Michigan  Avenue  was  made  ''a 
boulevard  and  drew  up  the  act  imder  which  that  improvement  was 
made." 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  be  called  upon  frequently  to  represent 
clients  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  was  once  brought  into 
an  embarrassing  situation  before  that  court.  He  had  won  a  verdict  in 
a  lower  court  which  was  in  plain  contradiction  to  decisions  of  the  higher 
court  in  ^milar  cases.  The  defeated  parties  naturally  took  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  found  himself  compelled  to 
try  to  persuade  that  august  tribimal  to  reverse  itself.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  did  not  succeed. 

He  had  many  important  cases.  I  make  room  for  a  few  only.  Within 
a  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  he  carried  through 
the  comts  a  case  which  established  the  rule  that  a  dty  tax  collector 
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could  not  sdl  real  estate  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  the  con- 
stitution providing  that  the  offidal  auth<mzed  to  do  this  must  be 
''some  general  officer  of  the  county  having  authority  to  receive  state 
and  county  taxes." 

In  1874  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  rendered  a  dedsioii 
agamst  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  forfeiting  its  rig^t  to  run 
cars  on  Indiana  Avenue — a  judgment  of  ''ouster."  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  appear- 
ing for  the  railway  company,  succeeded  in  having  the  decision  reversed, 
and  the  cars  still  run  on  Indiana  Avenue. 

A  little  later  he  won  another  suit  in  the  same  court  which  secured 
the  construction  of  the  street-car  line  on  Claris  Street,  south  from 
Randolph,  a  most  important  part  of  the  street-car  system. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  cases  before  the  state  Supreme  Court  was 
the  following:  The  legislature  had  passed  an  act  "to  regulate  puUic 
warehouses  and  the  warehousing  and  inspection  of  grain."  This  was 
a  law,  as  the  Supreme  Court  phrased  it,  "to  protect  producers  and 
shippers  of  grain  against  frauds  in  warehouses."  The  owners  of  an 
elevator  had  brought  suit  in  a  lower  court  to'have  the  law  declared 
unconstitutional  and  had  won  the  case.  It  was  taken  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court  and  after  a  full  presentation  the  judges,  being  unable 
to  dedde,  ordered  that  it  should  be  reargued.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
brought  in  to  assist  the  counsel  for  the  people,  and  in  1873  the  judgmoit 
of  the  lower  court  was  reversed,  the  law  declared  omstitutional,  and  the 
formers  and  shippers  of  grain  were  permanently  protected  by  an  ade- 
quate inspection  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inspection  laws 
have  been  as  valuable  to  Chicago  as  to  the  farmers  in  making  that  dty 
the  great  grain-distributing  center  of  the  world. 

It  was  high  praise  that  Judge  Lawrence  of  the  Supreme  Court  gave 
to  Mr.  Hitchcock  when  he  said:  "I  have  known  no  member  of  our 
profession  who  has  seemed  to  me  more  careful  to  conform  his  practice 

to  a  high  standard  of  professional  ethics He  never  sought  to 

lead  the  court  astray  in  a  matter  of  fact  or  law.  He  would  not  endeavor 
to  withhold  from  it  a  knowledge  of  any  fact  appearing  in  the  record. 
He  would  not,  as  an  advocate,  express  his  personal  belief  in  a  legal  prop- 
osition imless  he  could  do  so  with  entire  conscientiousness.  He  would 
not  dte  as  an  authority  an  overruled  case  without  stating  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  "overruled His  ambition  in  life  was  purely  pro- 
fessional, and  was  formed  upon  the  highest  conception  of  what  a  great 
lawyer  ought  to  be.    His  ambition  he  achieved.    He  won  the  goal." 
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Chief  Justice  Craig  said:  ''His  briefs  were  models  of  perfection.  He 
never  loaded  down  a  case  ydth  lengthy  printed  arguments,  but  he 
selected  a  few  strong  points  and  in  a  clear,  convincing  manner  brought 
all  of  his  authorities  to  bear  upon  them." 

Although  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  an  unusually  busy  lawyer,  he  found 
time  for  much  reading  and  even  study  outside  the  law.  It  was  a  close 
friend  who  had  known  him  ever  since  they  entered  college  together  who 
said  of  him:   ''Mr.  Hitchcock  possessed  and  constantly  cultivated  an 

ardent  love  of  literature  and  the  languages Not  infrequently 

have  I  found,  upon  entering  his  office,  ....  that  he  was  employed 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  some  language,  like  Latin  or 
French,  or  work  of  literature  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  reUsh, 
and  he  has  told  me  more  than  once  that  whenever  his  accumulations 
....  had  reached  such  a  point  as  to  yield  him  a  satisfactory  income, 
his  design  was  to  leave  the  practice  of  the  law  and  devote  himself  .... 
to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  languages."  He  was 
essentially  a  student.  He  loved  scholarly  pursuits.  A  lover  of  books, 
he  accumulated  a  very  valuable  library  of  several  thousand  vcdumes. 
His  real  life  was  in  his  home,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  his  books. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  neglected  his  business 
for  his  books.  Indeed,  his  love  of  literature  found  inexhaustible  material 
in  his  legal  studies.  There  is  a  world  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the 
study  of  legal  cases.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  lawyer  and  a  student, 
and  much  more.  It  was  Judge  Williams,  whose  office  he  first  entered 
in  Chicago,  who  more  than  twenty-five  years  later  said  that  he  "was 
capable  of  succeeding  in  almost  any  field  of  intellectual  labor.  In 
statesmanship  or  in  literature  he  could  have  attained  like  eminence." 

His  practice  grew  as  his  years  increased.  The  firm  of  Hitchcock 
and  Dupee,  later  Hitchcock,  Dupee,  and  Judah,  prospered.  In  1877 
a  young  man,  Monroe  L.  Willard,  came  into  the  office  and  in  1882  or 
1883  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  so  long  been  its  head,  became  Dupee,  Judah,  and  Willard. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  still  a  young  man  with  an  enlarging  business, 
a  growing  reputation,  increasing  legal  abilities,  ydth  all  that  these 
things  promised  of  success  and  honor,  when  a  latent  difficulty  with  the 
heart  which  had  long  threatened  him  began  to  give  him  serious  trouble. 
He  labored  on,  however,  with  heroic  courage  as  long  as  his  physicians 
would  permit.  It  was  said  of  him  when  approaching  fifty  years  of  age: 
"  Personally  he  is  tall,  with  a  large  portly  figure,  and  is,  altogether,  a  fine- 
looking,  imposing  gentleman."    His  disease  soon  began  to  increase  his 
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weight  and  he  became  corpulent,  and  this  became  a  cause  of  further 
physical  disability.  In  1880  he  went  abroad  with  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
in  the  hope  of  finding  relief.  This  hope,  howevo-,  proved  vain, 
and  he  returned  home  and  died  May  7, 1881.  In  speaking  at  his  funeral 
his  former  pastor,  Dr.  D.  S.  Johnson,  made  the  following  impresave 
statement:  "I  have  been  told  there  was  an  incentive  for  his  struggle 
for  life;  and  what  was  it  ?  It  was  the  cord  of  life  that  ran  from  his  heart 
to  the  heart  of  his  aged  mother — that  mother  for  whom  even  as  a  boy 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  must  care;  that  mother  for  whom  throu^  all 
these  years  he  had  had  the  very  tenderest  affection.  For  her  sake, 
lest  it  should  break  her  heart  if  he  should  die,  he  resisted  death — he 
still  determined  to  keep  his  place  and  do  his  work.  But  only  a  week 
ago  this  very  day,  the  news  came  to  him  by  tel^ram  that  the  dear, 
devoted  mother  had  passed  away." 

Very  unusual  honors  for  a  man  in  private  life  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Hitchcock  after  his  death.  In  addition  to  action  taken  by  the  Bar 
Association,  the  Historical  Society,  and  other  organizations,  his  death 
was  announced  in  highly  appreciative  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  and  five  lower  courts  in  Chicago.  Out  of  respect  for  his 
memory  the  Siq)reme  Court  adjourned  The  general  assembly  of  the 
state  paid  him  the  same  unusual  honor.  Perhaps  the  most  touching 
and  illuminating  tribute  was  the  unconscious  one  of  a  little  boy  of  the 
neighborhood.  His  mother  found  the  child  lyipg  on  his  bed  ''weefung 
bitterly,  and  when  she  asked  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he  said,  'I  shall 
never  see  Mr.  Hitchcock  again.'  " 

Thus  honored  by  the  strong  men  of  the  dty  and  the  state  and 
lamented  by  the  children  of  his  neighboriiood,  Charles  Hitchcock 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  at  the  meridian  of  his  life  and  of 
his  powers.  His  independent  professional  activity  had  been  restricted 
to  twenty-five  years.  He  might,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  fcnward 
to  another  twenty-five  years.  Had  this  additional  time  been  given, 
he  would  have  accomplished  more  during  the  second  quarter-century 
than  he  had  during  the  first.  His  faculties  would  have  devel<^d 
greater  power.  His  fame  would  have  increased.  His  professional 
triumphs  would  have  multiplied.    He  would  have  gone  far. 

Some  months  after  his  death  Mrs.  Hitchcock  issued  a  memorial 
volume  which  contained  a  brief  sketch  of  her  husband's  life  and  various 
appreciations  of  him  in  the  addresses  before  the  Bar  Association  and 
the  courts  of  Chicago  and  the  state.  These  appreciations  were  uttered 
by  men  who  had  been  familiar  with  him  since  his  boyhood  or  throughout 
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his  life  in  Chicago.  They  reveal  the  extraordinary  confidence,  esteem, 
and  admiration  he  commanded.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
he  was  not  one  of  the  "  hail  fellow,  well  met "  sort  of  men.  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  had  a  rollicking,  good-humored  camaraderie  which 
gave  him  instant  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
had  nothing  of  this  about  him  on  first  acquaintance.  He  was  quiet 
and  perhaps  seemed  to  hold  himself  aloof.  At  his  funeral  Dr.  Johnson 
said:  "Very  many  thought  him  reserved.  It  was  not  reserve,  but 
rather  a  natural  timidity  ....  which  caused  so  many  to  mistake  him 
for  a  man  of  cold  demeanor.  Not  so.  We  who  knew  him  here  (in  his 
home)  knew  there  was  nothing  of  coldness  about  him  by  nature.  Here 
he  seemed  to  give  himself  just  as  he  was  to  his  friends." 

Indeed,  he  had  a  rare  capacity  for  friendship.  His  partner,  Mr. 
Dupee,  said:  "He  greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  circle  of  intimate 
friends  and  was  espedaUy  delighted  to  meet  them  around  his  own  fire- 
side. His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  shared  in  his 
intellectual  and  sodal  tastes.  His  hospitality  at  his  own  home  was 
open  handed  and,  to  me,  seemed  something  princely.  He  had  a  way 
of  presenting  to  his  guests  his  house  and  everything  it  contained,  and 
this  was  done  in  so  simple,  unaffected,  and  unostentatious  a  manner  as 
to  charm  everyone  who  came  under  his  roof." 

It  was  said  of  him:  "He  had  not  those  qualities  which  give  to  men 
a  wide  social  popularity,  but  he  retained  entire  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
all  the  friendships  he  had  ever  made."  D.  L.  Shorey,  who  had  been 
his  close  friend  for  nearly  forty  years,  said:  " I  have  had  many  enduring 
friendships,  but  I  have  had  no  friend  truer,  nobler,  more  worthy  of 
remembrance." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  self-command.  In 
scenes  of  excitement  and  turmoil  he  was  undisturbed,  imperturbable. 
This  was  one  of  the  qualities  that  enabled  him  to  preside  so  successfully 
over  the  sessions  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  His  friends  spoke 
of  his  "great  equanimity  of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  pass  through 
the  most  heated  trials  of  difficult  cases  with  a  calm  and  unruffled  surface.' ' 
This  was  one  of  the  elements  of  his  power. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  illuminating  testimony  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  Dupee,  to  his  character : 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  most  benevolent  man.  There  was  hardly  a  day  in  which 
calls  upon  his  purse  and  sympathy  were  not  made,  and  no  worthy  man  or  worthy 
cause  ever  went  away  from  him  neglected.  Hundreds  of  men  in  this  dty  could  point 
to  him  as  their  benefactor  and  he  gave  a  regular  support  to  most  of  our  public  philan- 
thropic institutions.    His  private  life  was  pure  ainl  clean.    No  taint  of  dishonor  or 
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dkhonesty  ever  touched  him.    His  word  wts  better  than  his  bond Eavy, 

undiaritableneaBy  and  such  qualities  were  wholly  fordgn  to  his  nature.  ...  I  never 
knew  him  to  do  a  little  act,  or  an  unkind  one. 

He  was  a  large-minded,  large-hearted,  upright  man. 

This  sketch  has  indicated  something  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  ability  as 
a  lawyer.  He  had  not,  perhaps,  the  oratorical  gifts  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  not  pre-eminent  as  a  jury  lawyer.  It  was  said 
of  him  in  a  sketch  written  before  his  death:  ''He  has  a  dear  voice,  a 
graceful  style,  and  an  imposing  presence,  but  he  does  not  deal  in  emotions 

at  all He  is  logical,  doir,  and  forceable,  and  will  genoally  win 

the  juror  who  happens  to  be  of  an  eminently  logical  temperamoit  He 
argues  supremely:  but  most  jurors  have  feelings  as  well  as  reason  that 
must  be  touched  and  these  he  never  touches."  One  other  qualification 
of  the  highest  praise  must  be  made,  and  it  is  perhi^  a  commendation, 
rather.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Diq)ee:  "Mr.  Hitchcock  was  not  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  weak  cases.  He  had  little  facility  in  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  In  order  to  labor  successfully  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  thoroug^y  believe  in  his  case,  and  then  no 
man  worked  harder  for  his  client"  This,  of  course,  means  that  he  was 
above  the  use  of  base  cunning,  trickery,  or  any  unworthy  expedients  to 
help  him  to  win  a  weak  or  bad  case.  Every  man,  whether  his  case  is 
good  or  bad,  has  the  rig^t  and  ought  to  have  the  right  to  be  rq>resented 
by  counsel.  Mr.  Hitchcock  had  cases  that  could  not  be  successfully 
defended  by  fair  means,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  his  clients.  But 
bad  causes  did  not  naturally  seek  him,  as  they  do  some  lawyers,  as  their 
advocate. 

Among  the  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  he  had  a  most  enviable 
reputation.  Judge  \^niliams,  before  whom  he  conducted  many  cases 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  said  of  him:  ** Primus  interpares  is  no  mean  praise 
at  a  bar,  many  of  whose  members  have  attained  an  enviable  national 
reputation,  but  it  was  the  position  universally  accorded"  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  later  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  said:  "Charles  Hitchcock  possessed  a  mind  of  singular 
precision  and  power.  It  was  in  a  marked  degree  a  judicial  mind,  capable 
of  an  impartial  view  of  both  sides  of  a  question  and  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion.  In  his  practice  he  was  absolutely  fair,  never  indulged  in 
artifice  or  concealment,  never  dealt  in  indirect  methods,  but  won  his 
victories,  which  were  many,  and  suffered  his  defeats,  which  were  few,  in 
the  open  field  face  to  face  with  his  foe." 
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It  was  high  praise  that  was  given  him  by  a  lawyer  who  had  known 
him  intimately  since.they  entered  college  together:  ''He  had  the  faculty 
of  grasping  the  pivotal  points  of  legal  questions  presented  to  him  almost 
intuitively  and  thereafter  brushing  aside  all  those  surrounding  questions 
which  duster  about  a  complicated  case;  and,  therefore,  perhaps  no 
man  at  the  bar  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  so  little  attention  to  accessory 
points  arising  on  the  trial  of  a  cause  and  confining  himself  so  closely  to 
the  main  issues  at  stake."  In  this  respect  he  resembled  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  of  whom  his  biographer,  A.  J.  Beveridge,  says:  ''Marshall's 
ability  to  extract  from  the  confusion  of  the  most  involved  question  its 
vital  elements  and  to  state  those  elements  in  simple  terms  was  help- 
ful to  the  court  and  frankly  appreciated  by  the  judges." 

John  Woodbridge,  in  whose  office  Mr.  IBtchcock  began  his  career 
in  Chicago,  said  of  him:  "He  was  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of 

affairs Men  paid  him  an  involuntary  homage,  such  as  is  ever 

yielded  to  dignity  of  character  and  grandeur  of  mind.  His  career  at  the 
bar  was  an  uninterrupted  success.    He  came  here  a  stranger,  but  he 

advanced  rapidly  to  fame  and  fortune He  had  a  numerous  and 

wealthy  clientage  and  was  alw8,ys  concerned  with  great  causes." 

That  he  was  a  man  of  affairs  was  shown  in  the  business  instinct 
which  led  him  to  make  such  an  investment  as  the  purchase  of  the  north- 
west comer  of  Madison  and  La  Salle  streets,  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  Hotel  La  Salle  stands,  as  a  permanent  holding.  He  had  the  busi- 
ness instinct  to  foresee  its  certain  and  |kogressive  increase  in  value. 

One  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  outstanding  charactersistics  was  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  young  men,  particularly  in  young  lawyers.  There 
were  many  testimonies  to  this  effect  by  those  whom  he  had  advised, 
encouraged,  and  helped.  This  was  recalled  by  one  of  his  partners: 
"Especially  did  he  find  time  to  aid  young  men — ^young  lawyers  who 
came  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance,  as  they  very  frequently  did. 
He  always  aided  them  generously  and  freely,  and  they  found  in  him  a 
real  friend.  His  thoughtful  consideration  for  others  was  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  the  young  men  in  the  office,  the  clerks,  and  the  students. 
He  suggested  their  courses  of  reading,  both  legal  and  miscellaneous. 
He  was  solicitous  for  their  health,  for  their  advancement,  and  that 
their  labors  should  be  of  service  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  him." 
Speaking  before  the  Bar  Association  for  "the  younger  members  of  our 
profession,"  F.  O.  Lyman  told  of  his  first  meeting  ydth  Mr.  Hitchcock 
when  he  arrived  in  Chicago,  a  stranger:  "He  asked  me  what  qualifi- 
cations I  had,  what  studies  I  had  pursued,  what  preparation  I  had  made 
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for  my  life-work«  ....  He  earnestly  impressed  on  me  not  to  grow 
discouraged  with  the  days  and  years  of  waiting,  drudgery,  and  toQ 
which  must  be  endured  ....  and  to  ever  keq>  in  mind  the  ideal 
lawyer  every  student  pictures  to  himself  while  reading  Blackstone, 
Kent,  and  the  lives  of  the  great  lawyers." 

The  writer  has  been  impressed  by  the  estimate  of  him  expressed 
by  John  H.  Thompson  at  the  Bar  Association  meeting:  ''As  I  recollect 
him  when  he  came  here,  he  presented  very  manifestly  the  same  striking 
features  of  character  which  he  always  afterward  di^layed — ^a  mind  of 
remarkable  clearness  and  quickness,  and  a  mature,  vigorous  and  sound 
judgment  ....  He  had  an  eminently  judicial  mind,  and  he  would 
have  adorned  any  bench  upon  which  he  mi^t  have  been  placed.  But 
the  glory  of  the  bench  was  not  needed  for  him.  His  glcHry  was  rather 
needed  for  the  bench." 

Judge  Blodgett  happily  siunmed  up  his  characteristics:  ''As  a 
lawyer  he  responded  to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  noble  professicm.  As 
a  citizen  he  was  ever  patriotic,  public  spirited,  and  wise.  As  a  frioid 
he  was  true  to  the  noblest  impulses  of  our  nature." 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Hitchcock  has  continued  to 
live  in  the  home  to  which  they  went  soon  after  their  marriage  in  i860. 
It  b  therefore  one  of  the  old  homesteads  of  the  dty.  It  satisfies  one's 
idea  of  a  homestead.  It  is.  not  part  of  a  brick  block,  nor  is  it  closely 
shut  in  by  other  houses.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  commodious  frame  house, 
standing  far  back  from  the  street  in  the  midst  of  grounds  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length.  When  it  was  built  it  was  in  the  suburb  of 
Kenwood,  far  south  of  the  dty  limits.  Now  the  dty  limits  are  many 
miles  south  of  the  Hitchcock  homestead,  so  far  south,  indeed,  as  to 
leave  it  almost  in  the  center  of  the  town,  measiuing  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  Chicago. 

With  many  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  Mrs.  IBtchcock  has  always 
been  equally  at  home  and  equally  welcome  in  the  humblest  and  the 
highest  circles.  She  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Fortnightly  Club, 
which  has  numbered  among  its  members  many  of  the  foremost  women 
of  Chicago.  She  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Kenwood  Club,  and 
has  engaged  in  the  multiplied  activities  of  the  Chicago  Women's  Club. 
She  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  Berea  College,  Kentucky. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1889-92  eariy 
attracted  her  attention  and  awakened  her  interest.  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
had  all  her  husband's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men  seeing  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  life.    Having  no  family  of  her  own,  she 
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detennined  to  satisfy  this  interest  in  fulfilling  a  purpose  which  had 
grown  up  in  her  mind  to  build  a  memorial  of  her  husband  which  should 
embody  his  devotion  to  young  men  just  entering  into  life.  The  new 
Univeraty  offered  itself  to  her  as  a  place  what  her  purpose  could  be 
best  carried  out 

On  December  12,  1899,  President  Harper  informed  the  Trustees 
that  Mrs.  Hitchcock  desired  to  build  a  memorial  to  her  husband  and 
was  prepared  to  give  the  University  a  considerable  sum  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  first  of  January,  1900,  she  proffered  the  University  for  the 
purposes  she  had  in  mind  $200,000.  These  purposes  finally  took  the 
following  form:  The  sum  of  $25,000  is  set  aside  for  the  endowment  of 
a  traveling  fellowship  in  Greek  to  be  known  as  the  Daniel  L.  Shorey 
Fellowship,  in  commemoration  of  the  long  friendship  between  her 
husband  and  Mr.  Shorey.  The  sum  of  $150,499  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  dormitory  for  young  men  students  of  the  University,  to 
be  known  as  the  Charles  Hitchcock  Hall,  and  $25,000  was  designated 
as  a  sustentation  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  maintaining  the 
memorial  hall  "in  first-class  condition  and  repair." 

The  plans  for  the  Charles  Hitchcock  Hall  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Dwight  H.  Perkins,  architect,  after  he  had  studied  student  dormitory 
buildings  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  by 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  herself  on  June  15,  1901,  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Greek  in  the  University,  making  the  address.  Hie 
June,  1901,  Convocation  was  a  great  celebration,  marking  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University.  The  exercises  continued 
through  five  days.  During  this  time  the  comer  stones  of  six  buildings 
were  laid;  on  June  15  those  of  the  Press  Building  and  the  Charles 
Hitchcock  Hall,  and  on  June  18  those  of  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Mitchell  Tower,  the  Reynolds  Clubhouse  and  Mandd  Assembly  Hall. 
The  founder  of  the  University,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  was  present,  an  inter- 
ested participant  in  all  these  exercises. 

The  Charles  Hitc^icock  Hall  was  completed  in  September,  1902, 
and  was  occupied  by  students  at  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter, 
October  i.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  residence  halls  thus  far  provided, 
having  not  only  rooms  for  ninety-three  students,  but,  in  addition,  a  club- 
room,  infirmary,  breakfast-room,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  library.  It  also 
provides^  a  room  for  the  clergymen  who  preach  every  Sunday  morning 
in  Mandel  Hall,  this  room  being  known  as  "the  preachers'  room."  It 
has  been  furnished  by  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  some  of  the  furniture  having 
been  brought  by  her  parents  when  they  migrated  to  Illinois  in  1847. 
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Among  the  attractive  features  of  the  building  is  the  cloister  running 
along  the  south  front  and  uniting  the  five  divisions  of  the  halL 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  the  building 
and  subsequent  history  of  the  hall  is  the  deep  and  increasing  interest 
manifested  in  it  by  Mrs.  Hitchcock.  She  gave  much  attention  to  the 
making  of  the  plans.  The  library  was  equipped  by  her  with  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  hocks  and  its  walls  were  adorned  by  h^  with 
portraits  and  other  woAs  of  art.  Over  the  firq>lace  hangs  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock.  Much  of  the  furniture  of  this  room,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  University  ''preachers'  room,"  was  contributed  by  her.  A 
series  of  architectural  photographs  adcnm  the  walls  of  the  ddster, 
an  added  illustration  of  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  interest,  taste,  and  munifi- 
cence. She  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  students  who  occupy  and 
always  fill  the  hall,  and  frequentiy  meets  them  at  afternoon  teas  in 
the  library.  The  thought,  time,  attention,  and  gifts  she  has  lavished 
on  the  hall  and  its  students  during  the  past  sevoiteen  years  are  evidence 
of  the  large  place  it  has  had  in  her  life  and  illustrate  the  ov^flowing 
good  will  and  bounty  of  her  nature.  She  has  made  the  memorial  of 
her  husband  not  an  erection  of  dead  stone  but  a  living  monument 
eloquent  of  human  feeling  and  affection. 

In  presenting  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  before  the  Appellate  Court,  \^^lliam  C.  Grant 
said:  ''It  has  been  said  that  the  life  of  a  lawyer  who  devotes  liim<a>lf 
strictiy  to  his  profession  and  its  practice  leads  to  fewer  permanent 
results  which  the  world  retains  after  his  death  than  almost  aiiy  other 
learned  profession."  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Charles  Hitchcock. 
When  Mrs.  Hitchcock  put  the  accumulations  of  his  quarter  of  a  century 
of  business  activity  into  Hitchcock  Hall  and  the  Greek  Fellowship,  she 
transformed  them  into  great  intellectual  and  spiritual  influences  which 
will  bless  succeeding  generations  of  young  men,  and  through  them 
the  world  itself,  as  long  as  our  dvilizaticm  endures. 
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sedentary  occupation  and  returned  home.  He  was  not  welcomed  there 
and  his  father  again  i^prenticed  him,  against  his  will,  to  a  mason.  He 
probably  concluded  that  there  was  slight  proq)ect  of  success  for  a  mason 
in  the  Vermont  of  that  day  and,  in  some  way,  released  himself  from  his 
i^prenticeship  and  again  returned  home.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  his 
father  now  washed  his  hands  of  his  youngest  son  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  at  liberty  to  carve  out  his  fortunes  in  his  own  way. 
Thus  encouraged  to  choose  for  himself,  he  i^prenticed  himself  to  a 
harness-maker  and  entered  with  interest  on  the  learning  of  that  trade. 
He  was  now  seventeen  years  old  and  worked  faithfully  and  with  daily 
increasing  facility  in  an  employment  which  he  liked.  At  the  end  ot  a 
year,  however,  his  master  sold  out  his  business,  and  with  it  the  services 
of  his  apprentice.  The  purchaser  claimed  the  aj^rentice  as  a  part  of 
the  transaction.  It  was  then  that  young  Cobb  showed  the  independence 
and  aaunen  that  go  far  to  explain  his  later  success.  He  was  a  mere 
boy,  but  he  said  at  once  to  the  new  owner:  ''In  this  case  the  nigger 
don't  go  with  the  plantation,''  and  insisted  that  if  he  continued  with 
him  it  must  be  for  the  payment  of  satisfactory  wages.  It  is  evident 
tliat  he  had  so  far  mastered  the  trade  that  his  services  were  valuable, 
for  he  carried  his  point  and  continued  in  the  same  shop  as  a  paid  a{^ren- 
tice.  Filling  out  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  and  becoming  masta 
of  his  trade  and  of  himself,  he  c<Mitinued  to  work  as  a  joume3rman 
harness-maker  in  Montpelier,  South  Hardwick,  and  other  places. 
Wages  must  have  been  very  small.  Mr.  Cobb  was  not  a  money  ^>ender, 
yet  when  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  accumulations  reached 
the  sum  of  only  sixty  dollars. 

His  father  and  Oliver  Goss  had  sold  their  paper-mill  and  Mr.  Goss 
had  been  west  and  invested  in  lands,  and,  returning  to  Montpelier,  had 
awakened  such  an  interest  in  that  new  world  just  opening  to  settlement 
that  a  company  of  adventurers  was  preparing  to  accompany  him  in  a 
migration  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  this  very  year, 
1833,  that  the  movement  from  the  middle  and  eastern  states  to  the 
new  west  began  to  assume  real  magnitude.  What  caused  this  move- 
ment is  an  interesting  question.  Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  all  was 
the  powerful  appeal  of  the  boundless,  fertile  fields  of  a  new  world  to 
the  imagination  of  the  adventurous.  It  was  their  country,  unoccupied, 
inviting  settlement,  and  with  unknown  possibilities  of  material  success. 
Indiana  and  Illinois  had  recently  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  The 
northern  sections  were  without  white  inhabitants  and  invited  pioneer 
settlers.    The  Black  Hawk  War  had,  in  1832,  opened  the  northern  half 
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of  Illinois  to  safe  and  unrestricted  settlement.  Vague  rumors  about  a 
hamlet  called  Chicago,  which  had  a  promise  of  possible  future  develop- 
ment, appealed  with  increasing  power  to  adventurous  young  men. 

When,  therefore,  his  father's  old  partner  returned  from  his  exploring 
expedition  in  Illinois  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  country  and  of  the 
new  settlement  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan  and  began  to  gather  a 
company  to  make  their  homes  on  the  lands  he  had  selected  forty  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago,  young  Cobb  caught  fire  and  determined  to  make 
his  way  to  this  new  world.  But  it  was  not  the  fertile  prairies  that 
attracted  him.  He  was  not  a  farmer,  but  a  harness-maker,  and  his 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  village  by  the  lake,  where  he  believed  there  might 
be  a  promising  opening  for  a  man  of  his  calling.  He  learned  that  Chicago 
was  on  the  main  line  of  travel  by  which  immigrants  entered  the  new 
state,  that  it  was  the  place  where  they  refitted  for  their  farther  progress, 
and  was  ahready  a  center  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  country.  It 
ought  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  man  who  was  master  of  an  industry  so 
essential  to  such  a  town  and  country  as  harness-making.  To  Chicago, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  go.  His  father  strongly  opposed  his  purpose ; 
but  he  was  now  of  age,  his  own  master,  making  his  own  way,  and  he 
would  not  be  dissuaded  from  carrying  out  his  new  plan.  His  father 
refused  to  assist  him,  and  sixty  dollars  was  the  total  amount  of  his 
savings.  There  was  no  time  to  earn  more,  as  Mr.  Goss  and  his  company 
were  ready  to  start.  With  the  recklessness  of  youth  he  decided  to 
enter  on  this  '^hazard  of  new  fortunes"  and  undertake  to  make  his  way 
through  the  thousand  miles  of  travel  and  all  the  difficulties  of  starting 
life  in  a  strange  place  with  this  pitifully  inadequate  capital. 

The  company  must  have  started  early  in  April.  They  made  their 
way  first  to  Albany.  Apparently  they  were  traveling  by  wagon,  being 
farmers  who  would  need  horses  and  wagons  in  their  new  home.  At 
Albany  young  Cobb  left  them  and  went  by  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal  to 
Buffalo.  On  the  way  some  thief  stole  part  of  his  money,  and  when  he 
applied  for  passage  to  Chicago  on  a  lake  boat  he  had  only  seven  dollars 
in  his  pocket.  He  made  known  his  circumstances  to  the  captain  of 
the  schooner  ''Atlanta,"  who  finally  agreed  to  take  him  to  Chicago  as  a 
deck  passenger  if  he  would  board  himself  and,  after  purchasing  necessary 
food,  turn  over  for  his  passage  all  the  money  he  had  left.  Thereupon 
he  bought  a  small  ham,  six  loaves  of  bread,  and  secured  a  bedtick 
which  he  filled  with  shavings  and,  thus  provided  for  the  voyage,  turned 
over  every  penny  he  had  left,  being  four  dollars,  to  the  captain.  It  is 
probable  that  he  also  engaged  to  make  himself  useful  about  the  ship 
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when  the  captain  needed  such  help  as  he  could  give.  The  voyage 
ought  to  have  taken  about  three  weeks;  but  stormy  weather  came  <hi 
and  the  ship  was  delayed.  The  voyage  was  prdonged  to  five  weeks. 
How  yoimg  Cobb  survived  the  cold  and  storms  in  hb  bed  on  deck 
during  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  whole  of  May,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. He  could  hardly  have  been  rigidly  restricted  to  the  open  upper 
deck.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  how  one  small  ham  and 
six  loaves  of  bread,  intended  to  last  three  weeks,  could  have  kept  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty-one,  with  a  healthy  appetite,  alive  for  thirty- 
five  days.  Perhaps  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
ship  encountered  such  a  succession  ot  storms  that  the  Green  Mountain 
landsman  did  not  crave  food.  Or,  there  may  have  been  more  than  one 
— we  know  there  was  one — good  Samaritan  on  the  "Atlanta." 

The  ship  reached  Chicago  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May.  There  was  no 
harbor,  and  a  sand  bar  across  its  mouth  prevented  ships  from  entering 
the  Chicago  River.  The  "Atlanta"  therefore  came  to  anchor,  perhaps 
half  a  mile  ofibhore,  and  the  passengers  and  their  baggage  were  taken 
ashore  in  canoes  and  lighters.  One  can  imagine  the  dismay  of  young 
Cobb  when  told  by  the  captain  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  land 
till  he  had  paid  three  dollars  more  for  his  passage.  He  had  already 
given  the  captain  his  last  cent,  and  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  why 
he  was  detained.  He  probably  could  have  reached  shore  at  night  by 
swinmiing.  But  he  had  in  his  baggage  a  valuable  kit  of  tools  which 
now  formed  his  entire  capital,  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  make 
his  way  in  thb  wilderness  country.  Hiis  precious  possession  he  could 
not  leave.  He  had  doubtless  told  the  captain  that  he  had  the  took 
of  his  trade  with  him.  They  could  readily  be  exchanged  for  money. 
Perhaps  the  captain  coveted  them  and  offered  to  set  the  boy  ashore  if 
he  would  leave  his  tools.  But  this  he  could  not  do.  He  was  held  a 
prisoner  for  three  da3rs,  with  the  promised  land  in  sight  and  no  way  to 
reach  it  in  possession  of  his  few  but  invaluable  goods. 

As  he  looked  toward  the  shore  during  those  long  days,  what  did  he 
see  ?  Just  two  years  later  the  Gale  family,  from  their  ship  anchored 
in  about  the  same  place,  saw  this:  "Within  sight  of  those  on  the  vessel 
were  countless  numbers  of  Indian  wigwams  and  their  dusky  occupants, 
while  dark-skinned  braves  were  paddling  in  the  lake.  Along  the  shore 
was  to  be  seen  a  succession  of  low  sand  hills,  partly  covered  with  a 

scrubby  growth  of  cedars,  junipers,  and  pines About  opposite 

where  the  brig  lay,  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river,"  was  the  old 
Kinzie  house,  a  small  one-story  building.    "Near  the  south  bank  of 
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the  river,  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  lake,  stood  Fort  Dearborn, 
consisting  of  some  half-dozen  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  and  other 
buildings,  with  a  blockhouse  in  the  southwest  angle,  all  constructed  of 
wood  and  surrounded  by  high,  pointed  pickets  placed  closely  together, 
which,  with  the  buildings,  were  well  whitewashed.  Adjoining  the  fort, 
near  its  northwest  comer,  was  a  small,  circular,  stone  lighthouse.  Around 
these  clustered  a  few  cabins."  Such  was  the  far  from  inviting  or  promis- 
ing view  of  Chicago  which  the  prisoner  saw  from  the  deck  of  his  prison 
ship.  On  the  third  day  his  good  Samaritan  appeared.  A  fellow- 
passenger  seems  to  have  revisited  the  ship  for  some  purpose,  and,  see- 
ing him  still  on  board  and  finding  out  what  the  trouble  was,  loaned  the 
necessary  three  dollars  and  saw  him  and  his  baggage  safely  ashore. 
Hie  bed  of  shavings  was  taken  along.  Nothing  could  more  convincingly 
prove  the  poverty  of  the  owner,  his  economy,  his  habit  of  saving,  and 
his  purpose  to  get  on,  than  the  fact  that  this  continued  to  be  his  bed, 
with  occasional  replenishings,  no  doubt,  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  Cobb  landed  in  Chicago  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1833.  Judge 
John  Dean  Caton,  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  Mr.  Cobb  and  who 
arrived  in  Chicago  only  a  few  weeks  later,  about  the  end  of  June,  the 
town  having,  however,  grown  considerably  meantime,  says  of  the 
village  when  he  first  saw  it:  ''There  were  then  not  two  hundred  people 
here.  I  was  an  old  resident  of  six  weeks'  standing  before  two  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants  could  be  counted  to  authorize  a  village  incorpora- 
tion under  the  general  laws  of  the  state Chicago  had  no  streets 

except  on  paper;  the  wild  grass  grew  and  the  wild  flowers  bloomed 
where  the  courthouse  square  was  located;  the  pine  woods  bordered 
the  lake  north  of  the  river,  and  the  east  sides  of  both  branches  of  the 
river  were  clothed  with  dense  shrubbery  forests  to  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  their  junction.  Then  the  wolves  stole  from  these  covers  by 
night  and  prowled  ttirough  the  hamlet,  hunting  for  garbage  around 
the  back  doors  of  our  cabins." 

A  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Cobb's  arrival  in  Chicago  a  Mr.  J.  P.  Hathe- 
way  made  a  survey  and  took  a  census  of  the  hamlet,  and  reported  that 
there  were  43  houses  and  less  than  100  men,  women,  and  children  in 
them.  John  S.  Wright  also  took  a  census  in  1833  and  his  statement 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Hatheway.  During  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  1833,  there  was  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  nimiber 
of  buildings  and  of  inhabitants  in  anticipation  of  the  great  treaty  coundl 
with  the  Indians  arranged  for  September  of  that  year.  It  is  estimated 
that,  at  the  date  of  young  Cobb's  arrival  off  the  bar,  June  29,  there 
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were  not  50  permanent  idihe  inhabitants  in  the  {dace.  There  were  a 
few  sddiersy  a  very  few,  in  Fort  Dearborn,  and  many  Indians  and  haU- 
breeds  living  in  their  tenqxvary  camps.  CHiarks  Fenno  Ebffman  was 
in  the  village  during  the  early  autumn,  and  he  wrote  to  his  paper,  the 
New  York  American^  ''Four-fifths-of  the  pc^nifattion  oi  this  {dace  have 
come  in  since  last  spring:  the  erecticm  of  new  buildings  during  the 
summer  has  been  in  the  same  proportion";  so  that  the  omiing  of 
Mr.  Cobb  marited  the  beginning  oi  the  evdution  from  a  mere  frontier 
settlement  into  a  growing  town.  He  found  a  few  log  houses,  three  or  four 
of  which  were  used  as  stores,  and  in  two  or  three  of  ^diiditravdersoould 
find  entertainment  There  were  no  sidewalks.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  river  was  the  log  house  of  the  Kinzies,  the  jHoneer  settlers,  with  the 
huts  of  two  half-breeds  and  others  near  by.  On  the  west  side,  at  the 
forks  of  the  river,  ^idiere  some  insbted  the  town  ouj^t  to  be  built, 
were  a  few  log  structures.  East  of  State  Street  was  the  government 
reservation,  at  the  north  end  of  ^diich,  near  the  river,  stood  Fort 
Dearborn.  The  few  stores  were  on  or  near  South  Water  Street 
Madison  Street  was  out  on  the  prairie,  and  no  one  thai  lived  so  hi 
from  the  town,  which,  what  there  was  of  it,  dung  to  the  rivor.  There 
was  not  a  frame  building  in  the  place,  thouj^  some  of  the  log  houses 
had  been  covered  with  ^lit  clapboards. 

The  first  frame  house  built  in  Chicago  seems  to  have  been  the  Green 
Tree  Tavern,  and  James  Kinzie  was  just  starting  it  when  3roung  Cobb, 
without  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  landed  in  the  village.  This  was  also  the 
first  hotel  originally  intended  and  planned  for  a  hotel,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  built  on  Lake  Street  a  block  west  of  the  south  branch  of  thi6 
river.  It  presented  an  opportunity  for  immediate  emjdoymait,  and 
the  impecunious  stranger,  crossing  Marie  Beaubien's  floating  bridge  at 
Lake  Street,  lulled  for  work.  He  was  hired  to  boss  the  job  and  in 
this  way  began  at  once  to  earn  enough  to  discharge  his  smaU  ddl>t  to 
the  good  Samaritan  who  released  him  from  imprisonment  on  the  shq>, 
to  pay  his  board,  and  to  accumulate  a  smaU  fund  for  the  next  stq)  in 
his  career.  So  many  myths  have  grown  up  around  this  first  job  cl  Mr. 
Cobb's  that  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to  tell  the  story  as  it  occurred. 
All  accounts  agree  that  he  knew  nothing  of  carpentering,  but  in  his 
dire  need  of  a  job  said  nothing  of  this  to  Mr.  Kinzie.  All  agree  that 
Mr.  Kinzie  made  no  complaint  when  he  paid  him  (M,  But  urii^ther  he 
earned  $1 .75  a  day  or  $2.75  and  board,  and  whether  Mr.  Kinzie  paid 
him  $40  or  $60,  whether  the  building  was  finished  under  his  super- 
intendence or  whether  a  real  carpenter  came  along  and  superseded  him 
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by  convincirig  the  owner  that  Cobb  was  no  carpenter  and  offering  to 
take  his  p]wce  for  fifty  cents  a,  day  less,  these  things  are  uncertain. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that,  like  every  other  Vermont  boy,  part  of  whose 
life  had  been  spent  on  a  farm,  he  was  able  to  wield  a  hammer,  saw,  and 
plane  with  some  skill,  though  he  was  not  a  carpenter;  and  all  his  sub- 
sequent life  proved  that  he  knew  how  to  "boss"  a  job.  But  his  first 
venture  proved  his  resourcefulness,  temporarily  set  him  on  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  a  little  time  to  study  his  surroundings. 

Hb  second  venture  illustrated  his  unusual  talent  in  discovering 
chances  for  profitable  business  and  his  couragie  in  improving  them. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  boy,  just  turned  twenty-one»  that 
his  early  advantages  had  been  few,  and  that  he  was  a  working  man  who 
had  never  been  in  business  for  himself.  He  had  no  means  for  setting 
iq[>  a  harness-shop,  but  was  intent  on  finding  wa3rs  and  means  to  b^in 
that  business  which  he  saw  would  be  profitable.  Immigrants  were  now 
beginning  to  pass  through  Chicago  in  increasing  numbers.  Mr.  Cobb 
found  that  they  came  stocked  iq[>  with  articles  they  had  been  assured 
they  could  sell  to  the  Indians  at  a  large  profit.  By  the  time  they 
reached  Chicago,  however,  they  needed  money,  were  anxious  to  dispose 
of  these  stores,  but  could  not  afford  the  time  to  go  out  and  look  for 
Indian  customers.  This  was  one  fact  in  the  situation.  Hie  other  fact 
was  that  a  great  council  with  the  Indians  had  been  arranged  for  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  1833,  at  which  the  government  proposed  to  pur- 
chase their  lands  and  arrange  for  their  transfer  beyond  the  Missouri. 
A  large  gathering  of  Indians  was  in  prospect.  In  these  two  facts  the 
young  man  saw  his  opportunity. 

As  the  wagons  of  the  immigrants  came  in,  he  met  them  and,  offering 
cash  they  greatly  needed  for  what  he  had  learned  Indians  would  buy, 
found  willing  sellers.  The  Indians  were  already  present  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  others  came  in  a  rapidly  increasing  multitude.  They 
gathered  from  every  point  of  the  compass — Chippewas,  Ottawa)rs,  and 
Pottawatamies — ^till  thousands  were  assembled  in  and  about  the  hamlet. 
Some  estimated  their  numbers  as  high  as  seven  or  eight  thousand.  And 
they  had  money  from  the  annual  government  pa3mients.  They  were 
further  enriched  by  a  generous  distribution  of  the  new  annuities  arranged 
in  the  treaty.  Young  Cobb,  with  the  remarkable  versatility  he  pos- 
sessed, turned  auctioneer,  and,  instead  of  peddling  his  stores  about, 
auctioned  them  off  to  eager  crowds  of  natives  and  half-breeds.  Hie 
Indians  remained  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  the  young  trader 
reaped  a  golden  harvest.    This  successful  venture  illustrates  the  genius 
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for  business  with  ^diidi  nature  endowed  him.  What  his  profits  were  is 
not  known,  but  they  were  such  that  he  decided  to  build  his  own  sh<^ 
and  begin  business  as  a  harness-maker.  Seeing  that  the  day  iA  log 
stores  was  over  in  the  now  growing  town  (there  were  153  frame  build- 
ings erected  in  1833),  he  would  have  a  frame  store  of  his  own. 

Meantime  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  little  settlement. 
In  August,  1833,  the  citizens  decided  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  <Hie  to 
incorporate  the  ''village"  of  Chicago.  On  August  15  an  election  Ua 
officers  of  the  new  village  was  held  and  twenty-ei^t  votes  were  cast. 
It  was  in  this  election  that  the  twenty-one-3rear-oId  young  man,  if  Mr. 
Gale  is  right,  cast  his  first  vote.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty-ei^t  voters 
were  candidates  for  office. 

The  nearest  sawmill  was  at  Plainfield,  about  forty  miles  southwest 
of  Chicago,  and  there  Mr.  Cobb  went  and  bought  the  lumber  for  his 
store.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  He  hired  ^  wagon  and  three 
yoke  of  oxen  in  Plainfield  and,  driving  himself,  started  with  his  lumber 
for  Chicago.  When  night  came  on,  he  slept  in  the  wagon  under  a  shelter 
of  boards.  Before  morning  heavy  rain  began  to  pour  down.  It  con- 
tinued after  he  started  on  his  way.  Tlie  road  became  deq>  with  mud. 
He  threw  off  part  of  his  load  and  went  cm.  The  rain  continued.  He 
threw  off  more  lumber  and  struggled  on.  The  rain  settled  down  into 
a  three  days'  storm.  Hie  prairie  became  a  morass.  When  on  the 
fourth  day  he  reached  the  Des  Plaines,  it  was  an  impassable  torrent 
Here,  twelve  miles  from  Chicago,  he  threw  off  the  rest  of  his  load, 
turned  the  oxen  toward  home,  and  left  them  to  find  their  way  back — 
which  they  did.  Later  he  recovered  his  scattered  lumber  and  built  a 
two-story  house  and  store  on  West  Lake  Street,  opposite  the  Green 
Tree  Tavern,  where  he  had  learned  enough  carpentering  to  liable  him 
now  to  oversee  his  own  construction  wori^,  if  not  to  do  most  of  it  him- 
self.   Renting  the  upper  floor,  he  prepared  to  open  his  harness-shop. 

To  begin  in  a  small  way  did  not  require  much  capital,  but  his  build- 
ing had  cost  so  much  that  he  did  not  have  the  little  that  was  required. 
He  had  made  a  rule,  to  which  he  adhered  through  life,  not  to  borrow 
money  nor  go  in  debt.  It  is  believed  that  he  broke  this  rule  only  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  his  long  life.  Its  observance  helped  to 
make  him  the  rich  man  he  came  to  be,  but  it  was  sometimes  incon- 
veni^it  and  costly.  It  was  costly  at  this  juncture.  At  Plainfield  he 
had  again  met  Oliver  Goss,  his  father's  old  partner,  the  man  with  whose 
company  he  started  west.  The  two  now  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Goss  and  Cobb.    Reports  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
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money  Mr.  Goss  invested.  One  story  fixes  it  at  thirty  dollars.  The 
highest  sum  named  is  sixty-five  dollars.  This  will  indicate  the  very 
humble  b^inning  in  business  Mr.  Cobb  made.  Hie  business  was  really 
his.  Mr.  Goss,  though  mentioned  first  in  the  firm  name,  was  really  a 
silent  t>artner,  living  forty  miles  away,  near  Plainfield,  probably  anx- 
ious about  his  investment.  He  need  not  have  been.  The  stream  of 
settlers  increased  in  volimie.  The  harness-maker  prospered  exceed- 
ingly and  at  the  end  of  a  year  dissolved  the  partnership,  returning  to 
Mr.  Goss  the  full  smn  of  his  original  investment  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars'  profit,  "the  best  streak  of  luck  he  [Mr.  Goss]  ever  had." 

I  think  it  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Cobb's  life 
if  I  try  to  tell  here  what  the  year  1833,  the  year  of  his  arrival,  meant  to 
Chicago.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  year  of  its  incorporation  as  a 
village  and  the  appointment  of  village  officers  who  began  to  lay  out 
streets  and  plan  for  the  improvements  of  civilized  life.  Next,  the 
great  council  with  the  Indians  provided  for  their  removal  and  the 
immediate  opening  to  settlement  of  20,000,000  acres  of  the  richest 
land  in  the  world,  in  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin,  assuring 
a  future  for  the  new  village,  the  greatness  of  which  no  man  then  dreamed. 
In  this  year  also  the  general  government  began  the  improvement  of  ' 
the  harbor,  cutting  through  the  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
this  work  being  so  furthered  by  a  great  flood  in  the  spring  following 
that  for  the  first  time  lake  commerce  foimd  entrance  to  the  Chicago 
River.  In  1833  the  first  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Democrat,  was  estab- 
lished. The  year  was,  therefore,  a  year  of  unusual  importance  as  well 
as  interest  in  the  history  of  Chicago. 

Very  few  men  who  became  prominent  in  the  future  of  the  new 
community  were  residents  of  the  town  when  Mr.  Cobb  arrived.  Among 
them  were  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  George  W.  Dole,  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  and 
Philo  Carpenter.  Eli  B.  Williams  preceded  him  by  a  few  weeks,  and- 
John  D.  Caton,  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
came  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Cobb.  During  that  busy  summer  came 
also  Jabez  K.  Botsford,  Charles  Cleaver,  Edward  H.  Haddock,  Walter 
Kimball,  and  a  dozen  other  men  who  rose  to  prominence.  They  found 
themselves  in  very  crowded  quarters.  In  the  first  old  settlers*  reception 
given  by  the  Calumet  Club  in  1879,  Judge  Caton  said:  "I  think  I  can 
count  twenty,  at  least  [present]  who  were  here  forty-six  years  ago,  at 

that  memorabk  birth There  were  seven  beds  in  the  attic  in 

which  fourteen  of  us  slept  that  summer Edward  H.  Haddock 

knows  who  slept  with  me  m  that  attic." 
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Mr.  Cobb  had  not  been  a  year  in  business  before  it  became  apparent 
to  him  that  the  center  of  trade  in  the  new  town  would  be  on  the  south 
side;  and  not  \cfD%  after  the  dissolution  of  his  first  partnership,  he 
prepared  to  move  east  across  the  river.  But  before  he  did  so,  an  in- 
teresting incident  occurred  which  he  has  himself  related: 

I  arrived  at  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1833.  In  October  of  the  same  ytMX  I  was 
oociq>ying  my  new  shop  opposite  the  hotd,  in  the  building  of  whidi  my  first  doDar 
was  earned  in  Chicago.  Standing  at  my  shop  one  afternoon  talking  with  a  neighbor, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  arrival  at  the  hotd  of  a  settler's  wagon  from  the 
east  With  my  apron  on  and  my  sleeves  rolled  up,  I  went  with  my  nei^ibor  to  greet 
the  weary  travelers  and  to  welcome  them  to  the  hospitality  of  Fort  Dearborn,  in 
accordance  with  the  free  and  easy  customs  of  "high  sodety"  in  those  days.  We 
learned  that  the  travders  were  the  Warren  family,  from  Westfidd,  New  York,  bound 
for  the  settlement  of  Warrenville,  DUnds,  where  a  rdative  had  preceded  them  about 
six  mcmths  previously.  There  were  several  young  women  in  the  party,  two  of  them 
twin  sisters  wliom  I  thou^^t  partkulariy  attractive,  so  much  so  that  I  remarked  to 
my  friend,  after  they  had  departed,  that  iriien  I  was  prosperous  enou^  so  that  my 
pantaloons  and  brogans  could  be  made  to  meet  I  was  going  to  look  iq>  thoee  twin 
sisters  and  marry  one  of  them  or  die  ni  trying. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  is  told  by  E.  O.  Gale  in  his  reminiscoices 
and  may  as  well  come  in  here  as  later. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  support  a  wife  he  married  one  of  the  twin  dau^ters  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Warren.  ....  Jermne  Beecher  married  the  other  sbter.  Cobb 
thoui^t  that  he  married  Maria  and  Beedier  always  bdieved  that  he  himsdf  married 
Mary,  but  they  only  knew  what  the  girls  tokl  them,  for  the  sisters  so  dosdy  resembled 
each  other  and  dressed  so  exactly  alike  that  it  required  intimate  acquaintance  to 
distinguish  them.  They  purchased  their  millinery  of  (my)  mother,  and  she  never 
could  tell  whether  she  was  waiting  on  Mrs.  Cobb  or  Mrs.  Beecher. 

For  the  latter,  Beecher  Hall  at  the  University  is  named. 

It  was  perhaps  in  1835  that  Mr.  Cobb  transferred  his  growing 
business  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  171  Lake  Street,  which  was 
near  the  business  center  on  the  South  Side.  He  remained  in  the  new 
location  for  many  years,  devoting  himself  to  his  business  with  a  dili- 
gence and  skill  that  not  only  attracted  wide  attention  but  commanded 
growing  success.  He  was  interested  in  the  life  of  the  new  community 
and  entered  into  every  phase  of  it  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  alert 
and  energetic  nature.  On  October  7,  1835,  S.  B.  Cobb,  P.  F.  W.  Peck, 
J.  K.  Botsford,  and  four  others  signed  their  names  as  the  first  members 
of  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  and  Mr.  Cobb  was  always 
one  of  the  first  at  every  fire.  Jn  the  first  Chicago  directory,  issued  in 
1839,  his  name  appears  as  saddle,  bridle,  harness,  and  trunk  maker, 
171  "lake  St.'*    He  made  about  everything  the  town  and  country 
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needed  that  could  be  made  of  leather,  except  boots  and  shoes.  Among 
other  things  he  made  the  fire  buckets  which  every  householder  was 
required  to  keep  in  the  front  hall  of  his  dwelling.  There  were  to  be 
two,  at  least,  in  every  building.  They  were  to  be  present  also  at  every 
fire.  They  were  all  pade  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Sometime  after  1879  Mr. 
Gale's  father  took  one  of  the  two  he  had  left  from  those  ancient  days 
to  one  of  the  old  settlers'  receptions  at  the  Calumet  Club.  ''Alighting 
from  the  carriage  with  it,  Mr.  Cobb,  who  was  one  of  the  reception 
committee,  rushed  to  father  and  took  it  from  him  with  the  remark, 
'I  made  that.  Gale,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.'    'I  am  happy  to  present  it 

to  you,  Mr.  Cobb,'  said  father Cobb  took  as  much  pride  and 

satisfaction  in  displa3dng  his  handiwork  to  his  friends  and  the  guests 
as  a  young  lady  would  in  showing  a  pretty  pattern  of  embroidery." 
The  sign  above  his  shop  read: 

SADDLE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTORY 

Cash  Paid  for  Hides 
S.  B.   COBB 

''In  front,  on  a  post,  was  a  white  horse  in  a  full  canter,  headed  for  the 
prairie."  The  proprietor  was  so  full  of  activity  and  energy  that  young 
Gale  "named  our  hustling  harness-maker  'Steamboat  Cobb.' " 

Chicago  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  1836,  by  officially  "breaking 
ground"  for  the  digging  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  A  party 
went  down  to  Bridgeport  on  a  small  steamboat,  Mr.  Cobb  being  one  of 
the  passengers.  On  the  return  trip  a  crowd  of  hoodlums,  disgruntled 
at  being  refused  passage  on  the  crowded  boat,  attacked  the  exciursionists 
with  a  shower  of  stones,  breaking  cabin  windows  and  injuring  some  of 
the  passengers.  The  captain  drew  as  near  to  the  shore  as  possible  and 
a  nimiber  of  citizens,  some  of  whom  later  became  prominent  men, 
kgided,  attacked  their  assailants,  arrested  some,  and  diq)ersed  the  rest 
Among  the  foremost  in  the  counter  attack  were  Ashbel  Steele,  later 
made  sheriflf,  S.  B.  Cobb,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  S.  F.  Gale,  Mark 
Beaubien,  and  John  H.  Kinzie. 

When  there  was  an3rthing  doing,  Mr.  Cobb  was  usually  on  hand. 
A  few  years  later  the  Chicago  Cavalry  was  organizing  and  he  was 
made  third  lieutenant.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  business,  but  his 
superabundant  vitality  led  him  to  throw  himself  ardently  into  the 
la^er  life  of  the  town.    Long  John  Wentworth,  in  one  of  his  diverting 
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addresses  on  eariy  Chicago,  gave  the  fdlowing  illumiiiatiiig  character- 
ization of  Mr.  Cobb.  Answering  the  question  whether  Chicago  had  no 
society  men  in  the  early  dgys^  he  said: 

Our  eariy  settlers  were  generally  society  men,  hat  they  never  let  society  interfere 

with  their  business I  notice  a  gentleman  here  who  was  a  modd  <rf  a  society 

man.  He  was  at  his  place  of  business  promptly  every  day  and  at  parties  every 
nigjbt.  After  sunset  he  would  go  krther  to  attend  a  party,  dance  loager,and  be  back 
at  his  place  of  business  earlier  the  next  morning  than  any  man  in  the  dty.  He  has 
lived  in  pleasure  and  to  proht.  He  brou^t  nothing  here;  his  notes  never  went  to 
protest;  and  now  he  has  neariy  means  enough  to  pay  the  dd>t8  of  almost  all  our 
modem  society  men.  If  the  society  men  of  these  days  would  but  follow  his  example, 
work  as  well  as  i^y,  save  as  well  as  earn,  to  use  a  granger  phrase,  they  would  find  a 
great  deal  more  com  on  their  Cobb. 

But  Long  John  in  another  address  gave  quite  another  side  of  Mr. 

Cobb's  life  and  activities,  saying: 

Not  feeling  able  to  sustain  the  expense  <rf  a  iriiole  pew,  I  engaged  one  in  partner- 
i^litp  with  an  unpretending  saddle-  and  harness-maker,  S.  B.  Cobb,  iriio,  by  a  life  of 
industry,  economy,  and  morality,  has  amimulated  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in 
our  dty,  and  still  walks  our  streets  with  as  little  pretense  as  when  he  mended  the 
harness  of  the  farmers  who  brou^t  the  grain  to  this  market  frmn  our  prairies.  The 
church  building  in  those  days  was  considered  a  first-dass  one  and  we  had  a  first-dass 
pew  therein,  and  the  annual  expense  of  my  half  of  the  pew  was  only  $12.50  more 
than  it  would  have  been  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Mr.  Wentworth  evidentiy  believed  in  a  free  gospel.  The  addresses  from 
which  I  have  quoted  leave  it  uncertain  just  where  he  and  Mr.  Cobb 
attended  church  together.  The  connection  points  plainly  to  the  First 
Baptist  Chiurch,  which  Mr.  Wentworth  often  attended  and  of  the 
pastor  of  which,  Rev.  M.  G.  Hinton,  he  ^>eaks  highly.  This  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cobb  married  the  daughter  of 
a  Baptist  family.  He  found  means  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  fair  Warren  sisters  and  in  1840  married  Maria,  and,  probably, 
became  with  her  an  attendant  at  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was,  how- 
ever, later  an  adherent  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  and,  for  a 
time,  one  of  its  trustees. 

The  hamlet  which  in  1833  presented  "a  most  woebegone  aiq)earance, 
even  as  a  frontier  town  of  the  lowest  class,"  and  which  became  an  in- 
corporated village  toward  the  end  of  that  year,  grew  so  amazingly  that 
four  years  later,  in  1837,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  city.  Speculation  in 
real  estate  became  rampant.  Booms  grew  and  flourished  and  burst 
Good  times,  making  speculators  rich,  were  succeeded  by  panics  which 
reduced  most  of  them  to  poverty.  Few  men  were  able  to  escape  tiie 
speculative  craze  of  that  first  quarter  of  a  century;  but  Mr.  Cobb  was 
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one  of  that  fortunate  number.  His  rule  not  to  borrow  money  and  not 
to  go  in  debt  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  had,  by  nature  apparently, 
a  keen  business  mind.  The  untrained  harness-maker  was  being  trained 
very  rapidly  by  what  he  saw  about  him  in  the  meteoric  rise  and  the 
sudden  and  usually  irretrievable  fall  of  the  hordes  of  speculators  who 
crowded  the  city.  He  continued  to  attend  with  growing  business  skill 
to  his  expanding  trade;  but  the  amazing  growth  of  the  city  made  a 
profound  impression  on  his  mind.  He  believed  in  the  future  of  Chicago, 
and  as  often  as  a  boom  burst  and  prices  fell  to  the  vanishing  point,  he 
invested  the  growing  profits  of  his  business  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
choice  pieces  of  property.  He  bought  what  he  had  the  money  to  pay 
for,  so  that  panics  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  did  not  buy  real  estate 
to  sell.  He  came  to  believe  in  a  great  future  value  for  Chicago  property. 
He  made  his  purchases,  therefore,  when  the  speculators  were  compelled 
to  sell  their  holdings,  and  he  made  them  as  permanent  investments  to 
be  improved,  as  he  was  able,  with  substantial  blocks  of  buildings. 

The  original  school  lands  of  Chicago,  beginning  at  State  and  Madison 
streets,  ran  west  twelve  blocks  to  Halsted  Street,  and  south  twelve 
blocks,  comprising  one  hundred  and  forty-four  blocks.  They  are  worth 
today  more  than  $100,000,000,  but  were  practically  given  away  in  1833, 
when  one  himdred  and  forty  blocks  out  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
were  sold  for  almost  nothing,  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  being 
♦38,865.  In  1835  the  immensely  valuable  wharfing  privileges  were  also 
''sold  for  a  song,"  the  leases  extending  till  the  year  2834,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years.  These  operations,  which  made  many  investors 
rich,  took  place  while  Mr.  Cobb  was  still  in  poverty  and  was  taking  the 
first  steps  to  establish  himself  in  business.  One  of  his  earliest  opportu- 
nities for  profitable  real-estate  investment  came  in  1839.  In  that  year 
the  general  government  subdivided  the  Fort  Dearborn  Reservation  into 
lots,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  immediately  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring.  Chicago  had  hardly  begun  to  recover  from  the  disastrous 
panic  of  1837,  and  real-estate  values  were  greatly  depressed.  Buyers 
were  few;  but  there  were  men  who  had  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Chicago,  and  among  them  was  Mr.  Cobb.  He  was  beginning  to  get 
on  his  feet,  and,  having  some  money  in  the  bank,  bought  two  of  these 
lots  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Lake  Street  for 
$516.  On  these  lots  he  built  his  first  residence,  and  the  directory  of 
1843  records  him  as  living  at  75  Michigan  Avenue.  A  few  years  later 
this  comer  was  no  longer  residence  property  and  he  removed  a  block 
or  two  farther  south. 
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Though  devoted  to  his  business,  Mr.  Cobb  was  not  unmiodful  of 
his  political  duties.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig  in  politics  and  in 
1840  took  an  active  interest  in  the  election  of  General  Ebrriscm  to  the 
presidency.  He  was  iqppointed  a  delegate  to  the  great  Whig  conven- 
tion of  that  year  at  the  state  capital.  A  delegation  (rf  about  seventy 
made  the  journey  from  Chicago  to  Springfield.  In  tdling  the  story 
Charles  Cleaver,  who  came  to  Chicago  the  same  year  with  Mr.  Cobb 

(1833)1  s^^: 

Great  prepantioiis  were  made.  We  secured  fourteoi  of  the  best  teams  in  town, 
got  new  canvas  coven  made  for  the  wagons,  and  bou^t  four  tents.  We  abo  bor- 
rowed the  government  yawl — ^the  largest  in  the  dty— bad  it  rigged  op  as  a  two- 
masted  sbq>,  set  it  on  the  strongest  wagon  we  could  find,  and  had  it  drawn  by  six 
splendid  gray  horses.  Thus  equipped,  with  four  sailors  on  board  and  a  dx-poond 
cannon  to  fire  occasional  salutes,  making  quite  an  addition  to  our  cavalcade  of 

fourteen  wagons,  we  went  off   with  flying  colors Major  General,  then 

Captain,  Hunter,  was  our  marshal,  and  the  whole  delegation  was  chosen  from  our 
best  dass  of  citizens. 

Political  excitement  ran  very  high,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
progress  of  the  delegation  might  be  resisted  by  force.  But  this  prospect 
did  not  make  the  project  any  less  attractive  to  men  like  Gurdon  S. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Cleaver,  Mr.  Cobb,  and  Ciq>tain  Hunter.  At  the  cross- 
ing of  the  river  south  of  Joliet  the  expected  trouble  came.  They  were 
armed,  and  the  future  major  general  directed  every  shotgun  and  pistd 
to  be  loaded,  but  also  ordered  that  no  one  should  fire  a  shot  tiU  he  gave 
the  word  of  command.    Mr.  Cleaver  continues: 

When  we  reached  the  ford  we  found  a  party  of  two  hundred  or  three  hunditd 
men  and  boys  assembled  to  dispute  our  passage.  However,  we  continued  our  course, 
surrounded  by  a  howling  mob,  and  part  of  the  time  amid  showers  of  stones  thrown 
from  the  adjoining  bhiff,  until  we  came  to  a  qmt  where  two  stores  were  built — one 
on  either  side  of  the  street — and  then  we  came  to  a  halt,  as  they  had  tied  a  rope 

from  one  building  to  the  other Seeing  us  brought  to  a  stand,  the  mob  redoubled 

their  shouts  and  noise  from  their  tin  horns,  kettles,  etc  General  Hunter,  riding  to 
the  front,  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  It  was  either  forward  or  fig^t.  He 
chose  the  former,  and  gave  the  word  of  command,  knowing  it  would  be  at  the  loss  of 
our  masts  in  the  vessel.  And  sure  enough,  down  came  the  fore-and-aft  toiunast 
with  a  crash,  inciting  the  crowd  to  increased  violence,  noise,  and  tumult.  One  of 
the  party  got  so  excited  that  he  snatched  a  tin  horn  from  a  boy  and  struck  the  marshal's 
horse.  When  he  readied  for  his  pistols  the  fellow  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  store. 
After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  the  <^)en  prairie,  and  a  halt  was  ordered 
for  repairs.  It  took  less  than  half  an  hour  for  our  sailors  to  go  aloft,  splice  the  masts, 
and  make  all  taut  again.    Then  it  became  our  turn  to  hurrah,  whidi  we  did  with  a 

will,  and  were  molested  no  further This  was  democracy  in  '40 — ^we  woe 

Whigs. 
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However,  Mr,  Cleaver  acknowledges  that,  "with  the  exception  above 
mentioned,  we  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  the  whole  of  our  trip." 
But  on  the  return  journey  they  went  by  another  route. 

In  1847  Mr.  Cobb  was  still  a  young  man.  But  at  that  time  almost 
all  the  business  men  of  Chicago  were  young.  Perhaps  thirty-five, 
which  was  Mr.  Cobb's  age,  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  body. 
Tliese  young  men,  bent  on  the  improvement  of  the  shipping  facilities  of 
the  dty,  interested  themselves  in  arranging  for  the  holding  of  the  great 
River  and  Harbor  Convention  of  1847.  It  was  held  under  a  great 
tent  in  the  courthouse  square  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  The  work  of  the  committee  was 
extraordinarily  successful  Though  the  city's  population  did  not  reach 
17,000,  it  was  estimated  that  20,000  strangers  gathered  to  attend  the 
convention.  The  number  of  delegates  alone  is  variously  reported  at 
from  3,000  to  10,000,  and  among  them  were  many  who  then  or  later 
were  the  leading  men  of  the  nation.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  largest 
deliberative  body  ever  assembled.  Its  object  was  the  improvement  of 
the  rivers  of  the  new  west  and  the  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was 
a  movement  of  the  highest  importance  to  a  vast  r^on  and,  indeed,  to 
the  whole  coimtry. 

In  1848  Mr.  Cobb  had  been  fifteen  years  in  business  as  a  harness- 
maker.  He  had  prospered.  Whether  he  continued  to  work  in  his  shop 
with  his  own  hands  during  this  entire  period  does  not  appear.  It  is 
probable  that  as  his  business  increased  he  found  himself  more  and  more 
occiqpied  with  the  management  and  accoimting.  He  liked  to  keep  his 
business  in  his  own  hands  and  to  keep  his  own  books.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  seeing  an  opening  for  bettering  his  fortimes,  he  disposed 
of  his  old  business  and  formed  a  partnership  with  William  Osboume  in 
a  boot  and  shoe  and  hide  and  leather  house.  The  only  thing  now 
known  about  this  venture  is  that  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  he  was 
only  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  been  so  successful  that  he  retired  finally 
from  manufacturing  and  merchandising  with  a  competency.  Begin- 
ning with  nothing  in  1833  in  a  miserable  little  frontier  hamlet  an  in- 
experienced boy,  nineteen  years  of  hard  work,  devotion  to  business, 
avoidance  of  debt,  strict  integrity,  refusal  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
orgies  of  speculation  that  repeatedly  prevailed  in  the  Chicago  of  these 
years,  but  as  rapidly  as  his  increasing  profits  permitted  investing  his 
surplus  in  coitral  real  estate  and  promising  public  utilities — ^nineteen 
years  had  made  him  in  1852  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  the  pros- 
perous young  dty  of  20,000  people.    This  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
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in  1852  a  very  rich  man.  But  it  does  mean  that  at  forty  years  of  age 
he  had  laid  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  bufld  the  superstructure  of 
his  fortune.  He  had  not  yet  lived  out  half  his  days.  He  lodged  back 
on  forty  years;  but  had  he  been  a  seer,  he  would  have  looked  fOTward 
to  forty-eight  which  he  had  3ret  to  live. 

But  this  date  marked  an  entire  change  in  his  business  activities. 
The  reason  for  90  radical  a  change  does  not  aiq)ear.  A  merchant  is 
the  slave  of  his  business.  He  is  chained  to  his  oar.  He  must  keq> 
pulling  ceaselessly  or  his  boat  will  begin  to  go  downstream  or  run  ashore. 
Mr.  Cobb  had  woriied  very  hard  for  nineteen  years  and  had  achieved 
such  success  that  he  was  able  to  break  his  bonds.  He  seems  to  have 
become  enamored  of  liberty  and  decided  to  be  a  free  man  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

He  did  not,  indeed,  intend  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness.  He  pur- 
posed to  continue  as  active  a  life  as  ever.  His  enterprising  tempera- 
ment would  not  permit  him  to  be  idle;  but  he  was  free  and  could 
employ  his  time  as  he  liked.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  dis- 
charge an  obligation  of  fri^idship.  He  accq;>ted  an  appointmeit  as 
executor  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  Matteson,  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  Matteson  House,  and  as  guardian  of  his  five  children.  Mr.  Cobb 
continued  in  the  duties  of  these  positions  for  fourteen  years,  dischai:ging 
them  with  his  customary  fidelity  and  success. 

He  interested  himself  with  other  leading  capitalists  in  the  first  of 
Chicago's  railroads,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  which,  launched 
and  got  under  way  with  extraordinary  difficulty,  was  in  the  end  a  most 
successful  enterprise.  William  B.  Ogden,  J.  Y.  Scammon,  John  B. 
Turner,  Benjamin  W.  Raymond,  and  men  of  like  character  and  standing 
were  leaders  in  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Cobb  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  new  road  and  also  of  the  Beloit  and  Madison.  These  roads 
were  later  merged  in  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  system.  It  is  a 
curious  reflection  on  the  foresight  of  ordinary  business  men  that  the 
merchants  of  Chicago,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  the  building  of  rail- 
roads out  of  that  dty  on  the  groimd  that  it  would  interfere  with  their 
trade  by  diverting  it  to  the  country  stores  to  which  the  roads  would 
carry  merchandise.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  early  rapid  development 
of  the  dty  that  there  were,  among  its  own  citizens,  men  of  vision  who 
realized  that  the  one  great  need  of  Chicago  was  railroads,  railroads 
running  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  to  every  other  point  of  the 
compass,  men  who  were  ready  to  back  their  views  with  their  fortunes. 
These  were  the  men  who  made  Chicago.    They  built  the  railroads,  and 
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the  railroads  built  the  dty.  These  men  did  not  profess  that  in  providing 
Chicago  with  railroads  they  were  moved  entirely  by  altruism.  Ttey 
were  farsighted  men  of  business,  but  in  making  what  they  believed 
were  good  investments  for  themselves,  they  promoted  at  the  same  time 
the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Cobb  was  one  of  these  men,  promoting  his  own 
interests  while  conferring  unspeakable  benefits  on  the  public.  It  was 
this  same  farsighted  business  policy  that  led  him  to  take  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  and  the  street- 
railway  companies,  which  made  ample  returns  to  him,  but  which  were, 
at  the  same  time,  indiq)ensable  public  utilities  and  a  boon  to  every 
citizen.  Of  the  Gas  Company  he  became  a  director  in  1855  and  later  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers,  continuing  in  this  position  till  1887, 
when  the  merger  took  place  with  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company.  When  various  street  railways  were  consolidated  into  the 
Chicago  City  Railway  Company,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  capitalists 
among  its  managers. 

He  was  long  a  director  in  the  West  Side  Street  Railway  Company 
and  president  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  diulng  the  seven- 
ties when  the  undergroimd  cable  system  superseded  the  use  of  horses. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois  and  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal insurance  companies  of  Chicago.  A  propos  of  his  connection  with  the 
street  railways  he  made  it  a  point  to  see  that  passengers  were  treated 
coiurteously,  particularly  women.  One  who  frequently  saw  him  riding 
on  the  cars  relates  that  he  would  never  permit  a  woman  to  stand.  If 
the  seats  were  full,  he  would  invariably  rise  when  a  woman  entered 
and  insist  on  her  taking  his  seat. 

When  Fort  Smnter  was  fired  on  in  April,  1861,  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  Chicago  assembled  in  great  mass  meetings  in  Bryan  and  Metropolitan 
halls,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  total  lack  of  arms  and  equipment  in 
the  state  arsenals,  determined  that  they  would  themselves  arm  and 
equip  the  Chicago  volimteers  who  were  already  besieging  the  recruiting 
offices.  Mr.  Cobb  was  one  of  the  citizens  who  immediately  raised  a 
fund  of  $49,000  for  this  purpose  and  sent  a  force  of  nearly  a  thousand 
men  to  seize  and  hold  for  the  Union  the  one  strategic  point  in  Illinois — 
the  dty  of  Cairo.  He  became  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  the 
Chicago  Home  Guard  and  was  secretary  of  its  executive  committee. 

Among  the  other  activities  of  Mr.  Cobb,  after  retiring  in  1852  from 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits,  was  the  improvement  of  his 
valuable  business  properties.  On  the  site  of  his  old  home  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue  he  built  Cobb  Block. 
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In  1865  he  erected  another  building  on  Washington  Street  between 
Dearborn  and  Clark  streets.  Just  around  the  comer  from  this  he  put 
up  a  third  block  called  the  Cobb  Building.  This  was  120-38  Dearb^mi 
Street,  and  in  this  building  he  had  his  private  office  for  many  years, 
perhaps  to  the  enA  of  his  life. 

I  am  indebted  to  William  Bross,  one  of  the  {miprietors  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune^  lieutenant  governor  of  Illinois,  but  populariy  known  in  Chicago 
as  Deaam  Bross,  for  a  jncture  which  vividly  presents  the  striking  a»- 
trast  between  the  boy  of  1833,  just  landed  in  the  miserable  hamlet 
without  a  friend  in  the  place  or  a  cent  in  his  pocket,  and  the  prosperous 
citizen  of  the  great  dty  of  1870.  In  a  lecture,  ''What  I  Remember  of 
Early  Chicago,"  delivered  in  1876,  Deacon  Bross  said: 

Standing  in  the  parlor  of  the  Merchants'  Saving!,  Loan,  and  Trust  Company, 
five  or  six  years  ago,  talking  with  the  president,  Sol.  A.  Smith,  E.  H.  Haddock,  Dr. 
Foster  [whose  wkbw  kter  built  Foster  Hall  at  the  Univemty  of  Chicago],  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  others,  in  came  Mr.  Cobb,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands  in  the 
greatest  glee.  "Well,  what  makes  you  so  happy?"  said  one.  ''Oh,"  said  Cobb, 
"  this  is  the  first  day  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  Chicago  in  1833."  "  Yes," 
said  Haddock,  "the  fint  time  I  saw  you,  Cobb,  you  were  bossing  a  lot  of  Hoosiers 
weatherboarding  a  shanty-tavern  for  Jim  KInae."  "Wdl,"  Cobb  retorted,  in  die 
best  of  humor,  "you  needn't  put  <ui  any  airs  for  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  you  were 
shingling  an  outhousel" 

Mr.  Bross  then  went  on  to  tell  something  of  the  arrival  in  Chicago  (A 
Mr.  Cobb,  whom  he  referred  to  as  ''our  solid  president  of  the  South 
Side  Horse  Railway,"  and  continued: 

Mr.  Haddock  also  came  to  Chicago,  I  think,  as  a  small  grocer;  and  now  these 
gentlemen  are  numbered  among  our  millionaires.  Young  men,  the  means  by  which 
they  have  achieved  success  are  exceedingly  simple.  They  have  sternly  avoided  all 
mere  speculation;  they  have  attended  closely  to  legitimate  business  and  invested 
any  amimulating  surplus  in  real  estate.  Go  ye  and  do  likewise,  and  your  success 
will  be  equally  sure. 

In  choosing  a  place  in  which  to  make  his  home  Mr.  Cobb  retreated 
southward  slowly,  apparently  with  reluctance,  before  the  onflowing  tide 
of  business.  Perhaps  the  overflow  of  Michigan  Avenue  by  business 
houses  may  be  historically  traced  by  his  successive  removals.  We  have 
seen  how  he  first  made  a  home  on  the  comer  of  Lake  Street  and  Michigan 
Avenue  in  1843.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1856,  he  was  residing  at  135 
Michigan  Avenue  perhaps  a  little  north  of  M(mroe  Street  In  1859, 
after  only  three  years,  he  retreated  to  No.  148,  just  south  of  Monroe. 
Ten  years  later  he  had  been  driven  to  No.  241,  just  south  of  Congress 
Street    H^pily  for  him  and  his  famOy,  he  then  abandoned  the  strugi^ 
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to  retain  a  home  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  found  refuge  at  979  Prairie 
Avenue.  I  say  ''happily"  for  he  thus  escaped  the  destruction  of  his 
home  by  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

Mr.  Cobb's  theory  of  business  was  subjected  to  two  supreme  tests. 
The  basis  of  that  theory  was  the  avoidance  of  debt,  the  making  of 
investments,  whether  in  stocks,  lands,  or  buildings,  only  as  he  was  able 
to  pay  for  them.  His  investments  in  great  public  utilities  were  large 
and  varied,  but  he  was  no  speculator.  They  were  made  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  and  were  solidly  based  on  the  growth  of 
Chicago,  of  which  he,  who  had  been  a  part  of  its  development  from  the 
b^;inning,  was  absolutely  assured. 

Hie  first  test  came  in  the  panic  of  1857,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Great  numbers  of 
men  in  Chicago  were  irretrievably  ruined.  Even  the  failure  of 
\^lliam  B.  Ogden,  Chicago's  ablest  financier,  seemed  inevitable  and 
he  escaped  only  by  the  considerateness  of  his  creditors.  Mr.  Cobb 
passed  through  the  storm  unshaken.  He  had  no  creditors,  and  his 
financial  position  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  that  great 
catastrophe. 

The  second  test  came  in  the  fire  of  1871,  which  destroyed  entirely 
the  business  district  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  dty.  Hie  total  losses  were  estimated  at  nearly  or  quite  $300,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Cobb's  losses  were  very  great.  All  his  buildings  in  the 
business  district  were  totally  destroyed.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  men  were  ruined;  but  again  he  was  unshaken.  He  had  no  creditors. 
A  year  and  a  half  after  the  fire  he  was  again  in  his  office  in  the  newly 
constructed  Cobb  Building  at  120-28  Dearborn  Street,  and  his  other 
business  blocks  were  quickly  rebuilt  and  as  quickly  rented. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  Mr.  Cobb  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
City  Railway  Compatny  and  continued  in  that  position  several  years. 
In  1877  the  sons  of  Vermont  formed  an  organization,  and  in  1883  made 
Mr.  Cobb  vice-president.  He  was  socially  inclined  and  was  for  years 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee  of  the  gatherings  of  the  old  settlers 
conducted  by  the  Caltunet  Club. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  Chicago  banker  for  the  following  personal  glimpse 
of  him  when  he  was  approaching  eighty  years  of  age.  The  banker  was 
then  a  young  man  earning  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  took  his  daily 
noon  lunch  in  a  restaurant  where  you  sat  at  a  long  counter  on  a  high 
stool.  His  regular  lunch  cost  him  fifteen  cents.  Next  to  him  ordinarily 
sat  an  old  man,  rather  plainly  dressed,  who,  as  his  neighbor  noticed 
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with  some  regret,  seemed  able  to  a£ford  only  a  ten-cent  lunch  of  dough- 
nuts and  a  cup  of  tea.  Meeting  ahnost  dafly,  they  fell  into  a  ^)eak]ng 
acquaintance.  The  yoimg  man  finally  got  a  raise  in  salary  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month,  and  said  to  the  old  man:  ''I  am  afraid  we  shall 
not  continue  to  lunch  together.  I  have  received  a  raise  in  pay  and  I 
am  thinking  of  going  to  a  restaurant  where  I  can  sit  in  a  chair  at  a  table 
with  a  table  cover  on  it."  ^'Let  me  advise  you,"  said  the  older  man, 
^'not  to  do  it.  Ccmtinue  to  economize;  save  your  increased  pay;  live 
simply,  and  when  you  become  an  old  man  you  may  be  a  rich  one." 
When  the  young  man  paid  his  bill  he  asked  the  cashier  ^o  his  aged 
adviser  was,  and  was  surprised  to  hear,  ''Why,  that's  Silas  B.  Cobb." 
The  men  who  knew  him  will  recognize  the  verisimilitude  of  this  story. 
He  was  very  frugal  in  all  his  personal  ezpoiditures;  but  with  his  family 
he  was  most  liberal  He  did  not  reqiiire  from  them  the  economies  be 
practiced  in  his  own  person. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cobb  almost  reached  their  golden  anniversary  to- 
gether. They  were  married  in  1840  and  Mrs.  Cobb  lived  till  1888. 
There  were  six  children,  five  girls  and  one  boy.  Three  of  the  daughters 
lived  to  be  married  and  two  of  them  survived  their  father.  At  the  time 
of  Mrs.  Cobb's  death  the  family  home  was  at  3334  Michigan  Avenue. 
With  her  sbter,  Mrs.  Jerome  Beecher,  Mrs.  Cobb  had  been  much 
interested  in  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum  and  other  charities.  After 
her  death  her  husband  made  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
B.  Walker,  at  2027  Prairie  Avenue. 

He  was  now  76  years  old,  but  was  still  vigorous  and  maintained  the 
springy  step  and  rapid  pace  of  his  earlier  days.  He  still  kept  his  (^ce 
in  the  Cobb  Building  on.  Dearborn  Street,  and  there  continued  to 
manage  his  multiplied  business  interests.  It  was  in  this  office  that  I 
first  saw  Mr.  Cobb,  in  1892.  I  well  recall  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances. The  new  University  of  Chicago,  which  had  not  yet  opened 
its  doors  to  students,  was  engaged  in  what  seemed  the  impossible  task 
of  raising  in  Chicago  a  million  dollars  in  ninety  days.  Such  a  thing 
had  never  before  been  done  or  attempted  in  that  city.  It  had  not  then 
more  than  one-third  its  present  population  or  one-tenth  its  present 
wealth.  Sixty  of  the  ninety  days  given  us  had  passed.  We  had  little 
more  than  half  the  amoimt  subscribed  and  seemed  to  be  at  the  end  of 
our  resources.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  whom  to  appeal.  We  knew  that 
the  family  of  Mr.  Cobb  wanted  him  to  help  us;  but  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  liking  to  be  self-moved  in  his  giving,  of  disliking  to  be  solicited. 
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We  were  assured  that  if  we  went  to  him  and  made  a  direct  appeal  he 
would  resent  it  and  we  should  defeat  ourselves.  We  were  repeatedly 
warned  against  making  a  direct  appeal  to  him.  His  family  finally  told 
Dr.  Harper,  president  of  the  University,  that  they  feared  the  decision 
must  go  over  to  the  autumn.  This  was  in  the  first  week  in  June  and 
seemed  a  deathblow  to  all  hope  of  success  in  securing  the  million  dollars, 
the  time  for  doing  which  would  expire  in  thirty  days. 

I  then  said  to  Dr.  Harper  that  we  must  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hands,  adding  that  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  offense  to 
those  to  whom  we  made  our  appeals.  He  reminded  me  of  the  warnings 
we  had  received,  but  said  we  would  go  if  I  would  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  probable  failure.  I  told  him  that  since  we  should  lose 
our  million  dollars  if  Mr.  Cobb  did  not  help  us,  I  would  take  the 
responsibility.  Thereupon  we  went  and  called  upon  him  in  his  unpre- 
tentious office. 

He  received  us  cordially,  heard  us  with  evident  S3anpathy,  giving 
us  the  impression  that  if  we  had  not  called  on  him  he  would  have  felt 
that  we  had  overlooked  him.  He  evidently  regarded  it  as  quite 
appropriate  that,  for  so  great  an  object  and  in  so  extreme  an  exigency, 
the  matter  should  be  brought  to  a  man  so  well  able  to  help.  We  had 
a  long  interview,  going  over  the  whole  case  very  fully.  We  explained, 
in  answer  to  his  questions,  a  number  of  things  he  had  not  imderstood. 
We  told  him  we  needed  $150,000  from  him,  and  that  we  beUeved  this 
contribution  from  him  would  assure  our  complete  success.  He  seemed 
entirely  ready  to  give  us  this  great  sum,  and  said  he  had  thought  he 
would  write  us  a  letter  voluntarily  proffering  the  subscription.  Know- 
ing his  decided  preference  for  making  his  gifts  in  this  way,  we  strongly 
encouraged  him  in  this  purpose.  We  left  him  with  the  assiu^nce  that 
we  had  succeeded  in  our  mission.  Two  days  later  Dr.  Harper  met 
him  on  the  street  and  told  him  we  had  not  received  his  letter.  He 
said  he  hadn't  yet  found  time  to  write  it,  and,  in  fact,  didn't  know  just 
how  to  go  at  it;  and  intimated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  way  we  thought  would  be  most  helpful  to  us  in  our  campaign. 
The  president  came  to  the  office  and  asked  me  to  prepare  such  a  letter 
as  we  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Cobb  sign,  which  I  lost  no  time  in  doing, 
trying  to  express  also  what  I  knew  were  his  views.  This  was  at  once 
sent  to  his  office  and  two  days  later  he  walked  into  my  office  and  returned 
the  letter  to  me  with  his  signature  appended.  He  had  not  cared  to 
alter  it  and  it  was  as  follows: 
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CmcAOO,  June  9, 1892 

To  ike  Board  of  Trustees  of  ike  UniversUy  of  Chkaio 

Gentlemen:  I  have  watched  with  growing  interest  the  progress  oi 
the  institution,  the  care  of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  you.  As  my 
years  increase,  the  desire  grows  upon  me  to  do  something  for  the  dty 
which  has  been  my  home  for  nearly  sixty  years.  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  m<»re  important  public  enteiprise  than  the  University  oi 
Chicago.  It  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  most  liberal  siqqx>rt  oi  our 
citizens,  and  eq>ecially  does  it  seem  inqxNtant  that  the  University 
should,  just  at  this  juncture,  be  enabled  to  secure  the  million  dollars  it 
is  seeking  for  its  buildings  and  equipment.  I  therefore  herdiy  subscribe 
$150,000  on  the  c(mditi(»s  of  the  milliim-dollar  subscripticHi,  and  put 
my  pn^xised  gift  in  this  form  that  the  securing  of  the  full  millic»i  dollars 
may  be  more  certainly  assured.  The  particular  designation  of  this  gift 
I  ^dll  make  later. 

Yours  sincerdy, 

S.  B.  Cobb 

The  University  was  at  that  time  building  its  first  redtaticm  buflding. 
For  this  building  Mr.  Cobb  immediately,  that  same  day,  in  isxt^  des- 
ignated his  contribution,  later  adding  to  his  original  donation  $15,000, 
making  a  total  dF  $165,000.  His  subscriptimi  proved  the  turning-point, 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  in  the  drive  for  the  million-dollar  building  and 
equq>ment  fund.  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  was  so  neaiiy  finished  that  within 
its  walls  the  work  of  the  new  University  was  formally  opened  on  October 
I,  1892.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  most  important  building,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  center  of  University  life.  It  is  eighty 
feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  four  stories  in  hei^t 
It  contains  over  sixty  rooms.  As  originally  constructed  it  provided  a 
.  chapel  or  assembly  room  for  temporary  use,  taking  for  this  purpose  the 
north  third  of  the  first  floor,  a  general  lecture-room  that  would  accom- 
modate nearly  two  himdred,  and  offices  for  the  president,  deans,  and 
other  officials.  With  the  multq>lication  of  buildings,  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  and  the  general 
use  of  the  building.  Other  changes  will  be  made  as  later  buildings 
still  further  relieve  the  congestion,  and  the  time  will  come  when  its 
use  will  be  more  largely  restricted  to  the  work  of  instruction.  It  has 
a  record  of  general  utility  which  no  other  University  building  can  ever 
have.  In  the  hall  of  the  first  floor  may  be  seen  a  white  marble  bust  of 
Mr.  Cobb. 
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Probably  no  act  of  Mr.  Cobb's  life,  excqpt  his  marriage,  gave  him 
more  unalloyed  happiness  than  the  great  contribution  he  made  for  the 
erection  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  He  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  satis- 
faction he  felt  in  it.  He  was  evidently  happy  in  having  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  city  which  had  done  so  much  for  him.  He  had  prospered  in 
Chicago  and  he  had  been  able  to  recognize  his  obligation  to  the  city* 
He  occasionally  called  at  my  office  and  once  brought  and  left  with  me  a 
photograph  about  12X 14  inches  in  size,  appropriately  framed,  represent- 
ing him  sitting  in  the  open  air  at  his  smxmier  home  at  Pride's  Crossing 
in  New  England,  with  his  feet  on  a  bowlder  and  a  dgar  in  his  mouth. 
The  dgar  was  characteristic.  He  usually  had  one  in  his  mouth,  but 
did  not  smoke  it.  Underneath  the  picture  was  a  brief  statement, 
signed  by  him,  to  the  effect,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  that  he  came  to 
Chicago  in  1833  and  built  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  the  town, 
and  that  every  brick  building  in  the  city  had  been  constructed  since  his 
coming. 

Mr.  Cobb  lived  in  good  health  almost  to  the  last,  tenderly  cared 
for  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William  B.  Walker,  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  eighty-eight  years.  He  died  April  6,  1900.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  President  Harper.  The  honorary  pallbearers,  with  the 
ezcq>tion  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  were  old  business  friends  of 
wealth  and  prominence — S.  M.  Allerton,  Albert  Keep,  E.  T.  Watkins, 
J.  A.  Tjnrell,  and  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons. 

The  estate  amoimted  to  about  $6,000,000.  Bequests  were  made  to 
twenty-eight  nephews  and  nieces,  amoimting  to  $35,500;  to  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  $50,000;  to  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  $25,000; 
to  the  Old  People's  Home,  $5,000;  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, $5,000;  and  to  the  American  Simday  School  Union,  $2,500. 
To  William  B.  Walker,  Mr.  Cobb's  son-in-law,  who  had  been  very 
helpful  to  him  in  the  care  of  his  large  interests,  a  bequest  of  $25,000 
was  made.  The  rest  of  the  estate  was  left  in  trust  to  William  B.  Walker 
and  Clarence  Buckingham  to  be  equally  divided  eventually  between  the 
two  living  daughters,  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Walter  Denegre,  and  the 
children  of  a  deceased  daughter,  Mrs.  General  G.  Coleman. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago  who  achieved 
large  material  success  have  built  for  themselves  enduring  memorials  in 
institutions  of  charity  and  education.  These  benefactions  for  the 
public  welfare  are  the  things  for  which  they  will  be  remembered.  They 
were  not  immindful  of  their  obligations  to  the  city  which  they  had 
helped  to  build  and  which  had  rewarded  them  with  prosperity.    Their 
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beneficence  hfis  given  them  an  immortality  oi  remembrance,  as  well  as 
of  he^f  ul  influence.  Their  names  are  and  will  continue  to  be  household 
words  on  the  lips  of  thousands  every  day.  As  the  students  oi  the 
University  of  Chicago  come  from  every  quarter  oi  the  globe  and  later 
find  their  spheres  of  activity  in  every  land,  one  name  will  be  known 
familiarly  far  beycmd  the  limits  of  Chicago — the  name  of  Silas  Bowman 
Cobb. 


EVENTS:    PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FOUR- 
TEENTH CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
Convocation  was  held  m  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  fibll,  Tuesday,  December  23, 
at  4:00  P.M.  The  Convocation  Statement 
was  made  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson. 

The  award  of  honors  was  announced. 
The  election  of  the  following  students  as 
associate  members  to  Sigma  Xi  was  an- 
nounced: Lyman  ChaUdey,  Jr.,  Henry 
Leon  Cox,  Marie  Famswortii,  Anne  Braid 
Hepburn,  Samuel  Jacob  Jacobsohn,  Rob- 
ert Stem  Landauer,  Clarence  John  Mon- 
roe, Elsie  Marie  Plapp,  Emil  Durbin 
Rii»j  Herman  Bemhara  Siems,  Stewart 
Dumeld  Swan,  Margaret  Fitch  Willcoz. 
The  election  of  the  following  students  as 
members  of  Sigma  Xi  was  announced: 
Theodore  Hieronymus  Bast,  Hugo  Lean- 
der  Blomquist,  William  John  Crozier, 
Harold  Clinord  Goldthorpe,  Aubrey  Ches- 
ter Grubb,  William  F.  E.  Gurley,  Evelyn 
Gertrude  Halliday,  Samuel  Chester 
Henn,  Isadore  Meyer  Jacobsohn,  Hilary 
Stanislaus  Jurica,  John  Wayne  Lasley, 
Louis  Leiter,  Mayme  Irwin  Logdson, 
Frank  Paden  McWhorter,  Elizabeth 
Wilhelmina  Miller,  James  J,  Moorehead, 
Adolf  Carl  N06,  Walter  Lmcoln  Palmer, 
Lydia  Jane  Roberts,  George  Ross  Robert- 
son, Frank  V.  Sander,  Max  Sasuly,  Wil- 
liam Frederic  Schroeder,  Paul  Joseph 
Sedgwick,  William  Allen  Smiley,  James 
Hollingsworth  Smith,  Warren  Braman 
Smith,  Mable  Stockholm,  Helen  Mabel 
Strong,  Frederick  Karl  Swoboda,  George 
Addison  Talbert,  Harriet  Williams  Van 
Nostrand^  Arthur  Herman  Weiland,  Der- 
went  Stamthorpe  Whittlesey,  Elisibeth 
Pauline  Wolf,  Sybil  Woodruff.  The 
election  of  the  following  students  to  the 
Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  announcea:  Arthur  Cohen, 
Ben  Herzberg,  Carl  Gilbert  Johnson, 
Leah  Pearl  Libman,  Cyril  Vincent  Lund- 
vick,  Esther  Sable,  George  Dumas  Stout. 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  George  Har- 
old Caldwell,  Harry  Wesley  Cartwright, 


James  Carlin  Crandall,  Albert  Clinton  De 
Witt,  Frank  Lowell  Dunn,  Edna  Helen 
Eisendrath,  Ludle  Gillespie,  Kenneth 
Hancock  Goode,  Dorothea  Marguerite 
Harjes,  Elizabeth  Katherine  Lindquist, 
Ruth  Lovett,  Marion  Catherine  Lydon, 
Abe  Matheson,  Hazel  Matilda  Mattick, 
Earl  Altimont  Miller,  J.  Shelton  Raban, 
Minnie  Reiss,  Flora  May  Sanders,  Luther 
Martin  Sandwick,  Josephine  Marguerite 
Stroud,  Robert  Joseph  West.  Honorable 
mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  leading 
to  the  certificate  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion: Cherrie  Phillips.  The  Bachelor's 
degree  was  conferrea  with  honors  on  the 
foUowing  students:  William  Robert  Ba- 
ker, Grace  Tinker  Davis,  Benjamin  Gold- 
berg, Eva  Louise  Hyde,  Agnes  Tacques, 
Richard  Anderson  Jones,  Leah  Pearl 
Libman,  Cyril  Vincent  Lundvick,  Laura 
Waples  McMuUen,  Harold  William  Nor- 
man, Helen  Mary  Northrop,  Frederick 
Nymeyer,  Arthur  Waterman  Rogers, 
Charles  William  Schwede,  Clara  Victoria 
Severin,  Edward  Theodore  Soukup,  Lewis 
Hanford  Tiffany.  Honors  for  excellence 
in  particular  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students:  Harriet  Frances  Glendon, 
Home  Economics;  Benjamin  Goldberg, 
Botany;  Earl  Henry  Hall,  Botany; 
Mabelle  Alice  Hay,  Botany;  Agnes 
Jacques,  French;  Leah  Pearl  Libman, 
Mathematics;  Cyril  Vincent  Lundvick, 
Chemistry;  Cynl  Vincent  Lundvick, 
Anatomy;  Laura  Waples  McMuUen, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology;  Laura  Wa- 
ples McMuUen,  General  Literature;  Har- 
old William  Norman,  Law;  Helen  Mary 
Northrop,  German;  Charles  William 
Schwede,  Chemistry;  Edward  Theodore 
Soukup,  Political  Economy;  Lewis  Han- 
ford Tiffany,  Botany;  Mabel  Toles, 
Spanish. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  8;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  43;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  29;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosof^y  in  Education,  10; 
the   degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
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Education,  i;  the  degree  of  Badidor 
of  Philo80|Ay  in  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, 3;  The  Dinmiy  School:  the 
degree  of  liiaster  of  Arts,  2;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pfailoeophy,  i; 
The  Law  School:  the  dc«ee  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  2;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law, 
7;  The  GraduaU  Schools  of  Arts,  Liiera- 
iyr$f  omd  Scimce:  the  decree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  9;  the  deme  of  Master  of  Science, 
6:  the  dtmt  of  Doctor  of  Philosoi^y,  6. 
llie  total  number  oi  degrees  ccmferred 
was  129. 

The  Convocation  Pra3rer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  km.,  Sunday,  December  21, 
in  the  Reynolds  Qub.  At  ix:oo  A.M.,  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the-Convo- 
cation  Religious  Service  was  held.  The 
preacher  was  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Homiktics  and  Religious  Education  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Trevor  Amett,  Auditor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  additional  secretary  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  to  which  a 
new  gift  of  $50,000,000  has  just  been 
made  by  Mr.  T<^  D.  Rockefeller. 
Early  in  January  Mr.  Amett  will  accom- 
pany other  officers  of  the  Board  on  a  trip 
to  educational  institutions  in  the  South. 
For  the  present  Mr.  Amett  will  divide 
his  time  between  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  General  Education 
Board. 

At  the  thirty-second  meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  held  in 
Chicago  from  December  29  to  31  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Harold  G.  Moudton,  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
presented  a  paper  on  "  The  Price  Question 
and  Banking  Policy";  Professor  Harry  A. 
Millis,  of  the  same  department,  discussed 
"Immigration  and  immigration  Prob- 
lems"; and  Dean  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, took  part  in  a  discussion  of  "The 
Teaching  of  Economics."  Dean  Mar- 
shall was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
local  arrangements. 

Professor  Julius  Stieg^tz,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  recently 
api^eared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  ^ve  evidence  on 
the  importance  of  establishing  American 
independence  in  the  manufacture  of  finer 


chemicab,  especially  the  finer  orguic 
chemicals,  which  in  the  past  have  oeen 
almost  monopolized  by  Germany.  As- 
sistant Professor  GcnJd  L.  Wendt,  also 
of  the  Chemistry  Department,  recently 
addressed  the  Western  Roaitgoi  Society 
on  "The  Physical  Factors  Undkuiying  the 
Use  of  Radium  and  Radium  Emana- 


tion." 

The  Univernty  of  Chicago  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  recently  oiganind  at 
the  Univasi^  with  some  three  hnndied 
members,  has  as  commander  Nocman 
Hart,  vice-commander  Royal  Munger, 
and  secretary-treasurer  G.  K.  Bowml 
Dean  James  Paiker  HaU,  oi  the  Law 
School,  presided  at  the  meeting  of  oigsni- 
atkm  in  Kent  Theater,  when  a  formal 
application  was  made  for  affiliation  with 
tne  national  organisation.  Asnstant 
Professor  Rudo^  Altrocchi,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Romance  Languages  and 
literatures,  who  was  in  war  service  in 
Italy  and  France,  is  chairman  of  the 
dp  committee. 


A  new  University  of  Chicago  alumni 
club  was  recently  organised  at  Peoria, 
niinois,  by  fifty-four  graduates  and 
former  students,  after  an  address  on  the 
growth  of  the  University  by  Dean 
Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Univeraity  CoQc^ 
Harry  Dale  Mornm,  A.B.,  '06,  was 
elected  president;  Dr.  Sidney  H.  Easton, 
S.B.,  4o,  vice^resident;  and  Anna 
Jewett  Le  Fevre,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Winter  Quarter,  1920,  are  as  follows: 
January  4,  Rev.  Charles  LeRoy  Good- 
ell,  St.  Paul's  M.E.  Church,  New  York 
City;  January  11,  Dr.  Gooddl;  Jan- 
uary 18,  Rev.  John  MacNeill,  Wahner 
Road  Baptist  Church,  Toronto;  Jan- 
uary 2$,  Rev.  ^cUm  Timothy  Stone, 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago; 
February  i.  President  J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Feb- 
ruary 8,  Rev.  Elijah  Andrews  Hanley, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  New 
York;  February  15,  Professor  An3ert 
Parker  Fitch,  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts;  February  22,  Professor 
Fitch;  February  29,  Dean  Lee  SuIUvan 
McCoilester,  Tufts  College,  Massa- 
chusetts;   March  7,  Dean  McColkster. 

The  University  of  Chica^  Press 
announces  for  immediate  publication  a 
new  number  in  the  Publications  oi  the 
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Geographic  Society  of  Chicago  under  the 
title  of  Tke  Geography  of  the  Ozark  High- 
land  of  Missouri.  Tlie  author,  Dr.  Oirl 
O.  Sauer,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1915. 

New  impressions  of  successful  books 
announced  for  January  publication  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  included 
the  following:  A  Short  History  of  Bel- 
giwn,  by  Professor  Uon  Van  der  Essen, 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  to  which 
the  author  has  added  a  new  after-the- 
war  chapter;  A  Short  History  of  Jafan, 
by  Ernest  W.  Clement;  A  Manual  for 
Writers,  by  John  M.  Manly  and  John  A. 
PoweU;  Idteratme  in  the  Elementary 
School,  by  Porter  Lander  MacClintock; 
The  Psychology  of  Rdigion,  by  George  A. 
Coe;  and  The  University  of  Chicago:  An 
Official  Guide,  by  David  A.  Rol^rtson. 

An  important  new  volume  in  the  ''Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Nature-Study  Series'* 
was  auo  announced  for  the  same  month — 
A  Pidd  and  Laboratory  Guide  in  Physical 
Nature^tudy,  by  EUiot  R.  Doiniing. 
Two  volumes  in  this  highly  successful 
series  have  already  appeared — A  Field 
and  Laboratory  Guide  in  Biological 
Nature-Study  and  A  Source  Book  of 
Biological  Nature-Study, 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  men  who 
were  in  service  in  the  recent  war,  either 
in  the  army  or  navy,  have  been  given 
scholarships  or  parual  scholarships  on 
the  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation  for  the 
Winter  Quarter  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  scholarsh^  are  dis- 
tributed among  men  from  thuty-nine 
states,  the  largest  number  of  assignments 
being  to  men  from  Dlinois.  Other  states 
represented  by  considerable  numbers  are 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma.  Most  of  the 
g resent  holders  of  the  scholarships  were 
1  service  fourteen  months  or  more,  and 
the  majority  of  them  saw  service  in 
France. 

The  chief  considerations  on  whidi  the 
awards  have  been  made  are  length  and 
character  of  service,  need  of  the  man,  and 
scholarship.  The  nimiber  of  applicants 
was  at  least  twice  the  number  of  assign- 
ments. 

Director  James  Henry  Breasted,  of  the 
Oriental  Ii^titute  of  Uie  University  of 
Chicago,  is  now  in  Egypt,  where  the 
members  of  the  Institute's  expedition  are 


being  assembled  at  Cairo.  The  heartiest 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  both  the 
British  and  the  French  authorities  has 
not  only  made  possible  but  is  materially 
fodlitatiiig  the  undertaking  oi  explora- 
tions. The  party  will  leave  for  the 
Tigro-Euphrates  Valley  about  February 
10.  After  reaching  the  port  oi  Bosnu 
the  sites  of  ancient  Bab^onian  ana 
Assyrian  civilization  will  be  visited.  The 
route  will  then  be  westward  through 
Aleppo  and  southward  to  Beirut  on  the 
Syrian  coast.  Other  districts  will  be 
studied  if  time  permits.  The  members 
of  the  expedition  are  to  be  back  in 
Chicago  by  October  first. 

For  the  large  registration  in  the  new 
Institute  for  Church  Workers  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  practical  courses 
in  Bible-study,  religious  education,church 
organization,  and  recreational  activities 
are  being  given  in  Emmons  Blaine  Hall 
every  Monday  evening  during  the 
present  Quarter. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Shirley  J.  Case  are  conducting  the  courses 
in  Bible-studv;  Professor  Theodore  G. 
Soares,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Theology,  and  Dean  Frank  G. 
Ward,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  have  charge  of  the  courses  in 
Sunday-school  methods;  Dean  Mathews, 
President  Ozora  S.  Davis,  of  the  Chicago 
Theoloffical  Seminary,  and  others  discuss 
the  relation  of  the  church  and  the 
communis;  and  Associate  Professor 
Joseph  M.  Artman,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Training,  discusses  the  religious 
development  of  the  child. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Institute  is  the  practical  attention  given 
to  non-equq>ment  games  and  recreatK>nal 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Physical  Culture  Department  of  the 
University. 

"The  Art  and  Architecture  of  Rou- 
mama"  was  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
lecture  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
January  30  bv  Professor  Charles  Upson 
Clark,  formerly  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 
The  lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America,  of  which 
society  Professor  Gordon  J.  Lain^,  of 
the  Department  of  Latin  at  the  Umver- 
sity  of  Chicago,  is  secretary. 
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Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Dqwrtment  of  the  Greu  Tjniyiage  and 
Literature  at  the  Univerrity  of  Chicago, 
is  giving  two  courses  of  lectures  at  Jc^ns 
Hopkins  Umversity,  (me  a  seminar  in 
Plato  and  the  other  a  course  on  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  philosophy.  In  191 2  Dr. 
Shorey  was  TiunbuU  lecturer  in  poetry 
at  Jc^ns  HofAlns. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Haskins.  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sdencet 
at  Harvard  University,  who  was  attached 
to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace,  gave  a  largely  attended  public 
lecture  on  ''The  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris"  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
January  28.  Dean  Haskins,  who  for- 
merly was  i>rofe88or  of  Eun^>ean  hbtory 
in  the  University  of  '\^sconsin,  was 
American  member  of  the  Conference 
Commission  on  Belgian  and  Dutch 
Affairs  and  a  men]A>er  of  the  spndal 
committee  on  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Saar  Valley. 

The  members  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  of  the  University  of  Chica^ 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martm 
A.  R3rerson  to  view  their  art  collection 
at  their  home,  4851  Drezel  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  on  January  25.  The  collection, 
which  is  of  remaiicable  range  and  interest 
in  the  history  of  art,  was  explained  by 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Educa- 
tion at  the  University,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Offner,  of  the  Department  of  the  History 
of  Art. 

The  Renaissance  Society,  which  is 
especially  active  this  jrear,  has  just  given 
an  exhibition  of  the  sculpture  of  Alfeo 
Faggi  for  ten  days  in  the  Classics  Build- 
ing, and  under  its  auspices  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Mather,  Jr.,  professor  of  art  in  Princeton 
University,  lectured  in  January  on 
"Masacao  and  Realism."  The  president 
of  the  society  is  Professor  Gordon  J. 
Laing,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  and 
the  secretary  is  Mrs.  Henry  Gordon  Gale. 

The  remarkable  interest  in  the  rebuild- 
ing and  new  equipment  of  the  University 
of  Louvain  in  Belgium  made  especially 
timely  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Maurice  de  Wulf ,  of  the  faculty  of  that 
institution^  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Professor  de  Wulf  lec- 
tured in  the  Classics  Building.  February 
5,  on  "The  Social  Philosophy  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century:  The  Individual  and 
the  Collective  Group.* 
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Oflkial  announcement  is  just  made 
of  the  total  registration  at  the  Univeraty 
of  Chicago  for  the  Winter  Quarter,  1920. 

In  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science  there  are  451  men 
and  251  women,  a  total  of  702.  In  the 
Senior  CoUeges  there  are  512  men  and 
419  women,  a  total  of  931;  in  the  Junior 
Colleges,  819  men  aiid  535  women,  a 
total  of  1,354;  and  UncUusmed  students, 
120,  a  total  for  the  Colleges  of  2,405. 

In  the  Professional  Schools  thm  are 
163  Divini^  students,  212  Medical  stu- 
dents, 304  Law  students,  216  in  Educa- 
ticm,  and  545  in  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, a  total  for  the  Professi«Nial 
Schools  of  1,440.  The  registration  for 
University  College  is  1.203. 

The  total  registration  for  the  Uni- 
versity, exduding  duplications,  is  3,006 
men  and  2,466  women,  a  grand  totol  of 

5^72. 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  visit  of  M.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  February  13  was  the  presentation  to 
him  by  President  Harry  PraU  Judson 
of  A  Short  History  of  Bdgium  written  by 
Professor  lAtm  van  der  Essen,  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The 
book  has  a  chapter  on  Belgium's  heroic 
part  in  the  war. 

Hie  same  vcdume  is  to  be  presented 
in  a  special  binding  to  Kin^  Albert,  of 
Belgium,  to  ^rham  the  book  is  dedicated 
bv  the  author.  The  binding  is  in  full 
black  morocco  with  back  stamped  in  red 
and  gold,  ra>resenting  the  Belgian  colors, 
and  with  the  coat-of-4ums  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  stamped  on  the  side. 
In  the  making  of  the  book  it  b  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  little  volume  was 
sewed  by  an  Englishman,  bound  by  a 
Belgian,  and  finished  by  a  Cxecho-Slovak. 

Associate  Professor  David  D.  Luckoi- 
biU,  of  the  Dq>artment  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guagesand  Literaturesat  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  is  expected  to  join  the  en>e- 
dition  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity now  being  conducted  by  Director 
James  Henry  Breasted,  was  delayed  in 
Paris  by  the  strikes  in  Italy  but  kft  for 
Trieste  on  January  26,  whence  he  sailed 
for  Alexandria.  The  date  set  for  the 
nirty  to  leave  Egypt  for  the  Tigro- 
Euphrates  Valley  was  February  10. 

Dr.  Luckenbill,  who  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
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Chicago  in   1907,  has  been  connected 
sdnce  tnat  time  with  the  work  in  Semitics. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  Burton  E.  Livingston,  who 
received  his  Doctor's  degree  from  that 
institution  in  1901,  has  b^  elected  per- 
manent secretarv  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Dr.  Livingston  will  retain  his  professor- 
ship of  i>lant  physiology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Umversity,  his  office  as  secretary  of  the 
Association  bein^  at  the  Smithsonian 
bistitution,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

Professor  Livin^ton  has  been  a  soil 
expert  in  the  Umted  States  Bureau  of 
Sous  and  a  member  of  the  department 
of  botanical  research  in  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  and  is  the  inventor  of  scien- 
tific instruments  for  measuring  evapora- 
tion and  for  automatic  control  of  soil 
moisture. 

A  William  Vau(^  Mood]^  lecture  on 
ncse   Poetry**    was   given  in  the 
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Tilllam  Raine]^  Harper  Memorial  Library 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Yone 
Noguchi,  a  Japanese  poet  who  is  professor 
of  Enj^ish  literature  in  Keio  University, 
Japan. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
held  in  St.  Louis  during  the  holiday  week, 
the  foUowing  University  of  Chicago  doc- 
tors were  among  the  officers  of  the  various 
sections  or  of  affiliated  scientific  societies: 
Section  A  (Mathematics  and  Astronomy), 
George  D.  Birkhoff,  '07,  Harvard,  retir- 
ing vice-president,  F.  R.  Moulton  and 
G.  A.  Bliss,  University  of  Chicago,  secre- 
taries for  one  and  four  years  respectively; 
Section  B  (Physics),  Gordon  F.  Hull.  '97, 
retiringviceHDresident;  Section C  (Chem- 
istr)r),  R.  F.  Bacon,  '04,  director  of  Mellon 
Institute,  member  of  general  executive 
committee;  Section  £  (Geology  and 
Geography),  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  '07, 
Chicago  secretary  for  one  vear,  and  W. 
W.  Atwood,  '03,  Harvard,  for  five  years; 
Section  F  (ZoSlogy),  V.  E.  Shelford,  '07, 
secretary  for  four  years;  Section  G 
(Botany),  William  Crocker,  *o6,  Chicago, 
^  member  of  the  general  committee; 
American  Mathematical  Society,  Gilbert 


A.  Bliss,  *oo,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  section;  Mathematical  Associa- 
tion of  America,  H.  E.  Slaught,  '98, 
retiring  president;  American  Society  of 
Zottloj^ts,  C.  M.  Child,  Univeristy  of 
Clucago,  president,  W.  C.  Allee,  *i2. 
Lake  Forest  College,  secretary;  Ento- 
mological Society  of  America,  Charles  A. 
Shull,  *i5,  chairman  of  the  Physiological 
section. 

Also  papers  were  read  at  the  meetinra 
by  Chicago  doctors  as  follows:  G.  D. 
Birkhoff,  '07,  retiring  vice-presidential 
address  of  Section  A;  G.  A.  Bliss,  '00, 
retiring  chairman  address;  H.E.  Slaught. 
'98,  address  of  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
section  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America;  Louis  Ingold,  '07,  on  a 
"Treatment  of  Fourier's  Series";  Gordon 
F.  Hull.  '97,  retiring  vice-presidential  ad- 
dress of  S^tion  B;  Irwin  Roman,  A.M., 
'16,  on  "Defects  in  Centered  Quodric 
Lenses";  A.  C.  Lunn,  '04,  on  "Influence 
of  Blowing  Pressure  on  Pitch  of  Pipe 
Organ";  T.  E.  Doubt,  '04,  on  "Charcoal 
Absorptions  and  Cyclic  Change";  C.  H. 
Gordon,  '95,  "Geology  of  the  Cave  Areas 
of  East  Tennessee";  S.  S.  Visher,  '14, 
"Geology  of  the  Sullivan  County  (In- 
diana) Oil  Field";  Stuart  WeUer,  Chi- 
cago, "The  Chester  Series  in  Illinois"; 
R.  T.  Chamberlin,  '07.  "Some  Glacier 
Studies  in  Alaska";  Reinhardt  Thiessen, 
*o7,  "Correlation  of  Coal  Fields  by  Means 
of  Their  Spore-Exines";  W.  W.  Atwood, 
'03,  "Educational  Advantages  of  the 
Regional  Treatment  of  Geography"; 
V.  E.  Shelford,  '07,  "Illinois  Natural  IBs- 
tory  Survey";  Charles  Zeleny,  '04,  "The 
Mutational  Series  in  Dropsiphila  ";  W.  C. 
Allee,  '12,  "Animal  Aggrerations";  C.  J. 
Chamberlain,  '97,  "Ine  Living  Cycads 
and  the  Phytogeny  of  Seed  Plants";  W. 
J.  G.  Lancf,  '04,  "A  Suspensor  in  An- 
jpopteris":  C.  A.  Shull,  ^15,  "Absorp- 
tions of  Moisture  by  Gelatin  in  a  Satu- 
rated Atmosphere";  "Changes  in  Vg»- 
tations  of  Western  Kentucky";  "The 
Formation  of  a  New  Island  in  the 
Mississippi  River";  Helen  T.  Wooley, 
'00,  "Organization  of  Course  of  Study  m 
the  Elementary  School";  Clara  Schmitt, 
'14,  "Reasons  for  Retardations  in  Arith- 
metic"; J.  E.  Hosic,  Ph.M.,  '02,  "Some 
Results  of  dn  Empirical  Study  of  School 
Reading  Books." 
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THE   POLITICAL  PROGRESS   OF  THE 
ENGLISH  WORKINGMAN' 

By  CX)NYERS  READ 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago 

In  common  English  parlance  the  term  workingman  has  for  some 
time  been  monopolized  by  the  manual  industrial  worker.  All  others 
who  will  not  be  classified  as  gentlemen  of  leisure  have  had  to  find  some 
other  designation  for  their  energies.  They  may  be  nunisters  i>r  servants, 
assistants  or  laborers,  but  unless  they  drive  a  machine  or  handle  a  tool 
they  are  not  workingmen. 

How  the  industrial  worker  secured  title  to  this  simple  and  honorable 
appellation  is  a  question  which  we  can  safely  leave  to  the  philologists. 
We  are  more  concerned  with  the  fellow  which  it  denotes.  He  has  an- 
swered in  his  time  to  many  names.  Historically  speaking  he  is  the 
oldest  kind  of  fellow  on  earth;  or  at  least  he  is  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
the  oldest  record.  He  chipped  the  oldest  stone  implement  in  oiu*  mu- 
seums, forged  the  oldest  blade,  molded  the  oldest  pot.  And  the  Lord 
alone  knows  how  far  behind  these  chance  survivals  of  his  handicraft  his 
history  ascends.  To  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  progress  would  involve 
telling  the  whole  story  of  civilization,  and  nothing  of  that  sort  can  be 
attempted  here.  Of  his  political  progress  the  recorded  tale  is  far  briefer. 
It  carries  us,  in  England  at  any  rate,  no  farther  back  than  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  most  of  it  falls  well  within  the  compass  of  the  last  himdred 
years. 

The  medieval  protot}^  of  the  modem  industrial  worker  was  the 
craftsman.    He  was  then  as  he  is  now  a  townsman,  though  he  certainly 
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came  from  the  country  in  the  first  ];dace  and  he  knig  preserved  a  healthy 
smell  of  the  earth  about  him.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment of  his  town  that  he  made  his  d€but  into  politics.  At  first  he  was 
a  more  or  less  accidental  feature  in  an  urban  community  mainly  devoted 
to  trade,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  for  the  merchants  ^tA^ 
ran  the  town  in  their  own  interests.  Later  as  he  grew  in  numbers  he 
learned  how  to  organize  his  strength  and  was  able  to  contend  with  his 
masters  for  a  share  in  the  town  government.  In  the  long  run  he  rather 
more  than  won  his  way,  and  long  before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
he  had  become  in  the  great  majority  of  English  towns  the  dominatyig 
element  in  municipal  politics. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  so  little  about  this  part  of  his  history 
because  it  is  dear  from  the  results  he  achieved  that  he  revealed  eariy  a 
capacity  for  politics  of  no  mean  dimensions.  This  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain that  the  original  basis  of  his  organization  was  industrial  and  that 
his  political  effort  was  directed  throi^  industrial  channels.  The  Eng- 
lish craft  guild  like  the  modem  Enj^ish  trade  union  was  not  designed  for 
political  purposes,  but  like  the  trade  union  also,  it  could  be  made  to  serve. 

In  its  early  dajrs  the  English  craft  guild  furnished  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  democracy  in  industry.  It  aimed  to  include  everycme  within  the 
town  who  followed  the  same  craft.  Practically  the  only  qualification 
for  membership  which  it  required  was  that  of  good  workmanship.  If  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  were  not  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the 
guild  it  was  merely  because  they  were  regarded  as  not  having  completed 
their  technical  education.  Not  every  one  of  them  eventually  attained 
to  the  mastery  of  the  craft.  Not  every  Freshman  for  that  matter  gets 
his  degree.  But  the  assumption  was  that  the  apprentice  would  in  time 
become  a  joume3mmn,  and  the  journeyman  in  time  a  master.  After  all 
the  only  thing  which  reaUy  counted  for  much  in  medieval  industry  was 
handicraft  skill.  Capital  was  hardly  necessary.  The  tools  of  the  trade 
were  few  and  cheap,  power  a  matter  of  vigorous  arms  and  l^s,  the  shop 
a  workman's  bench  in  the  front  parlor  and  a  sign  above  the  street  door. 
Given  the  technique,  the  equipment  was  easily  found.  And  once  an  arti- 
san was  admitted  to  the  guild  the  guild  saw  to  it  that  he  got  his  &ir  share 
of  the  local  business.  ^Equality  of  opportunity  was  one  of  the  fundam^i- 
tal  principles  of  its  organization,  and  in  the  days  when  the  market  was 
limited  by  the  town  walls,  when  outside  competition  was  rigoroiisly 
excluded,  when  fashion  was  not  the  inconstant  lady  which  she  has  since 
become,  and  when  town  populations  just  about  held  their  own  against 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  equality  of  opportunity  was  not  so  hard 
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to  manage.  The  consequence  was  that  the  members  of  the  craft  stood 
xxpoTL  ahnost  an  equal  footing.  Making  allowances  for  individual  vari- 
ations in  manual  dexterity  they  all  did  much  the  same  thing  in  much  the 
same  way.  Tliey  purchased  their  raw  material  in  the  town  market,  ma- 
nipulated it  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  apprentices  and  journeymen  in 
their  little  workshops,  and  sold  the  product  over  their  coimters.  They 
were  at  once  buyers  and  salesmen,  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  employers 
and  workmen,  owners  and  operatives.  Since  the  prices  at  which  they 
bought  and  the  prices  at  which  they  sold,  the  wages  they  paid,  the  hours 
they  worked,  and  even  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  finished  prod- 
ucts were  all  strictly  r^ulated  by  guild  ordinance,  there  was  little  play 
for  competition  and  small  chance  for  any  craftsman  to  forge  far  ahead  of 
his  fellows.  Very  likely  the  system  discouraged  individual  enterprise, 
but  it  made  for  equality  and  probably  came  as  near  to  achieving  a  really 
democratic  regime  in  industry  as  any  system  has  ever  come. 

When  such  organizations  began  to  interest  themselves  in  local  poli- 
tics it  was  usually  with  a  view  to  winning  the  municipal  franchise  for  their 
own  members.  When  they  succeeded,  and  they  generally  did  succeed, 
the  master  craftsman  became  the  controlling  element  in  the  town  govern- 
ment. No  doubt  he  frequently  abtised  his  power  in  that  narrow  class 
spirit  which  has  too  often  characterized  the  workingman  in  politics.  But 
his  very  abuse  of  it  proves  how  substantial  his  power  was.  Indeed  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  since  played  so  important  a  part 
in  local  government  as  he  played  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  medieval 
House  of  Commons  were  delegates  from  the  English  towns  it  may 
even  be  asserted  that  his  influence  was  not  inconsiderable  in  national 
affairs. 

Had  England  stood  still  where  she  was  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  had 
the  English  towns  preserved  their  splendid  isolation,  had  roads  not  been 
built  and  commerce  developed,  had  America  and  the  Cape  route  to  the 
Far  East  never  been  discovered,  had  the  Renaissance  failed  to  awaken 
men's  minds  and  arouse  their  temporal  ambitions,  then  the  medieval 
craft  guild  might  have  survived  imchanged  to  our  own  day,  and  many  of 
the  evils  incidental  to  what  we  call  industrial  progress  might  have  been 
avoids.  But  England  moved  before  these  powerful  impulses  along  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  Western  world  and  the  medieval  craft  guild  moved  with 
her.  We  need  not  call  it  progress,  but  we  must  certainly  call  it  change. 
So  far  as  the  craftsman  was  concerned  what  affected  him  most  were  the 
increased  fadlities  for  trade.    It  enlarged  his  opportimities,  opened  to 
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him  a  maricet  for  his  commodities  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  town  walls. 
This  was  a  market  which  he  could  not  control  as  he  had  amtrdled-the 
town  market,  but  one  in  which  he  was  eager  to  compete.  Fot  sudi  com* 
petition  he  found  the  guild  organization  rather  a  himirance  than  a  hdp. 
It  hampered  his  action,  restricted  the  free  play  of  his  individual  enter- 
prise and  business  acumen,  limited  his  rate  of  progress  to  the  pace  of 
the  slowest  and  stupidest  of  his  confreres.  Originally  a  fortress,  it  ulti- 
mately became  a  prison.  And  the  consequence  was  that  guild  practices 
had  to  be  modified  and  guild  restrictions  ignored. 

For  one  thing  the  increasing  complexities  of  the  larger  trade  necessi- 
tated the  distribution  of  the  different  parts  of  a  business  operation.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  for  the  same  craftsman  to  be  at  (mce  a  buyer,  a 
manufacturer,  and  a  merchant.  Some,  the  more  alert,  became  entre- 
preneiu^,  others,  the  less  alert,  remained  at  the  bench  to  produce  what 
another  man  would  sell.  The  latter  in  fact  became  subservient  to  the 
former.  In  such  wise  from  the  democratic  bosom  of  the  craft  guild  differ- 
ences and  distinctions  were  bom.  While  some  of  the  abler  mastors 
ascended  to  the  position  of  trading  employers,  others  descended  to  a 
position  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  wage-earners. 

Furthermore,  in  proportion  as  the  emjdoyer's  interest  in  trade  devel- 
oped his  interest  in  production  as  a  guild  monopoly  diminished.  Heceased 
to  care  much  what  particular  group  of  craftsmen  made  his  wares  so  long 
as  they  were  made  cheaply.  Presently  he  discovered  that  there  w^re 
workers  outside  the  guild  ranks  altogether,  country  woikers  in  fact,  who 
could  produce  more  cheaply.  He  began  to  draw  iq)on  than  for  his  mer- 
chandise. And  so  he  was  instrumental  in  building  up  outside  the  town 
walls  a  competing  source  of  supply.  The  guilds  fought  hard  to  retain 
their  monopoly  but  in  the  long  run  had  to  confess  defeat.  Indeed  many 
of  their  poorer  members  and  many  of  their  apprentices  and  journeymen 
went  over  to  the  enemy  and  moved  to  the  coimtry  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  freer  conditions  there.  And  the  toym  authorities, 
alarmed  at  this  wholesale  exodus,  took  steps  to  prevent  it  by  con- 
niving at  the  breach  of  those  very  guild  r^ulations  which  in  an  eariier 
time  they  had  been  at  such^pains  to  enforce.  The  outcome  was  that 
in  the  towns  as  in  the  country  districts  a  large  industrial  class  devebped 
who  were  not  only  not  guildsmen  but  who  ignored  the  guild  law.  It  is 
true  that  the  guilds  survived.  Some  of  them  indeed  survive  to  the 
present  day.  But  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  English 
industry  had  in  large  measure  escaped  their  confines  and  they  had 
ceased  to  have  more  than  a  social  significance. 
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Time  does  not  serve  to  trace  all  the  steps  in  the  transformation  of  the 
craft  guilds,  but  long  before  the  factory  had  displaced  the  older  indus- 
trial arrangements  many  of  the  characteristics  of  our  modem  industrial 
S3rstem  had  developed.  The  craft  guild  had  become  an  association 
of  employers,  a  permanent  wage-earning  class  had  emerged,  and  the  old 
solidarity  of  medieval  industry  had  made  way  for  conflicts  over  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  work  which  differed  only  in  degree  from  those  of 
our  own  day. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  workingman  in  politics  the  significance 
of  all  these  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  political  influence  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  been  exerted  through  the  medium  of  his  craft  guild.  It 
was  as  a  guildsman  that  he  had  come  to  dominate  the  town  government 
and  through  the  town  government  had  been  able  to  make  his  will  felt  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  national  House  of.  Commons.  Exclusion  from 
the  guild  meant,  therefore,  exclusion  from  any  further  share  either  in  local 
or  in  national  politics.  The  political  power  which  the  early  guildsmen 
had  won  for  the  whole  body  of  industrial  workers  became  the  monopoly 
of  the  small  group  which  came  to  monopolize  the  craft  organization. 
Town  governments  were  converted  into  narrow  class  oligarchies  and  the 
voice  of  the  towns  in  parliament  became  the  voice  of  the  merchant 
employers.  The  average  industrial  worker  was  reduced  to  a  political 
nonentity.  He  lost  every  legitimate  means  of  political  expression.  The 
only  kind  of  political  action  left  to  him  was  rebellion.  We  should  expect 
to  discover  that  when  conditions  got  too  bad  he  did  rebel;  yet  it  would 
be  hard  to  point  to  any  considerable  uprising  in  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
land before  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  drew  its  strength  from  indus- 
trial discontent.  There  were  now  and  then  local  strikes  in  particular 
trades,  there  were  apprentice  riots  against  foreign  workmen  and  there 
were  probably  industrial  elements  present  in  such  agrarian  disturbances 
as  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381  and  the  anti-inclosure  tumults  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  broadly  speaking  the  English  workingman  of  those 
times  seems  to  have  accepted  his  fate  without  violent  remonstrance. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  much  which  was 
hidden  in  normal  times  was  made  manifest,  he  did  for  a  moment  manage 
to  voice  his  discontent.  Then  we  hear  the  downtrodden  London  weavers 
expoimding  the  social  compact  to  their  betters  and  the  London  iron  foim- 
ders  invoking  the  "laws  of  God,  of  Nature,  and  of  Nations"  in  support 
of  their  just  rights.  Then  the  Levellers,  led  by  a  quondam  London 
apprentice,  denoimced  alike  the  king  and  the  Commons  and  presented  a 
program  of  democratic  reform  which  would  have  raised  the  industrial 
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worker  at  once  to  political  equality  with  his  task  masters.  But  it  all  served 
to  no  purpose,  at  least  to  no  immediate  purpose  so  &r  as  the  seventeenth- 
century  workingman  was  concerned.  Two  centuries  later  radical  labor 
agitators  were  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  LeveUos, 
and  Chartists  were  to  borrow  some  of  their  formulas.  Immediately  the 
democratic  panaceas  of  the  dvil-war  period  left  the  industrial  woAer 
where  it  found  him — the  prey  to  his  masters,  a  supernumerary  in  the 
body  politic. 

After  all,  if  he  did  not  lack  the  spirit,  he  lacked  the  strength  to  assert 
his  rights.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  constituted  a  small  minority 
of  the  population  of  seventeenth-century  or  even  of  eighteenth-century 
England.  Notwithstanding  remaikable  industrial  development  under 
the  Tudors,  the  Stuarts,  and  the  early  Hanoverians,  England  was  still,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  unmistakably  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. The  average  Englishman  was  still  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  though 
industrial  workers  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  had  been  they  were 
relatively  few  in  numbers,  and  that  few  scattered  and  unorganized.  The 
growth  of  coimtry  industry  was  in  itself  a  disintegrating  force,  for  it 
involved  the  destruction  of  that  compact,  urban  solidarity  which  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  medieval  industry  and  one  of  its  chief 
political  assets.  It  is  true  that  the  workingman  after  his  exclusion  from 
the  guild  formed  associations  for  his  own  protection  which  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  modem  trade  union.  Had  these  succeeded  in  combining 
their  forces  as  they  did  in  Germany  in  the  GeseUetirverbdnde  or  in  France 
in  the  canfriries  they  might  perhaps  have  asserted  themselves  to  some 
effect.  As  it  was  they  were  scarcely  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  face  of  guild  opposition  and  could  rarely  accomplish  so  much  as  a 
successful  local  strike.    Of  political  action  they  never  dreamed. 

If  then  we  consider  as  a  whole  the  political  history  of  the  working- 
man  from  the  days  when  he  first  began  to  organize  into  craft  guilds  down 
to  the  days  of  the  first  factories  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  state  of  that  man  was  worse  than  the  first,  that  he  did  not  progress, 
he  went  backward,  that  his  political  fortimes  did  not  improve,  they  dete- 
riorated. Possibly  this  was  inevitable.  We  may  if  we  like  regard  it  as 
the  run  backward  preliminary  to  the  long  leap  forward.  Anyway  the 
fact  is  undeniable.  We  need  not  attempt  to  assign  the  blame,  though 
it  must  appear  that  by  and  large  the  man  who  became  the  exploiting 
employer  emerged  from  the  same  class  as  the  man  who  became  the  down- 
trodden wage-earner.  The  earlier  course  of  English  industrial  history 
on  the  whole  supports  the  contention  that  the  workingman  is  no  more 
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immune  from  the  temptations  of  industrial  prosperity  than  any  other 
son  of  Adam. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  began  in  England 
that  remaricable  change  in  industrial  technique  which  produced  what 
we  usually  call  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Its  general  characteristics  are 
sufficiently  familiar.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  workingman  per- 
haps its  most  significant  feature  was  the  substitution  of  steam  power  for 
muscle  power  as  the  motive  force  in  industry;  for  it  was  that  substitution 
which  made  possible  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and 
changed  the  whole  relation  of  the  worker  to  his  work.  For  one  thing  it 
tended  to  reduce  the  demand  for  his  labor.  One  man  with  a  machine 
could  do  what  ten  men  had  done  before.  For  another  it  opened  the  door 
to  new  sources  of  labor  supply.  Women  and  even  children  could  be 
utilized  in  the  new  processes  to  a  degree  never  before  dreamed  of.  To  a 
considerable  extent  this  increased  labor  supply  was  absorbed  by  the  enor- 
mous e3q)ansion  of  industry  occasioned  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars  on  the 
Continent.  But  even  so  there  were  more  workers  than  there  was  work. 
This  gave  the  employer  the  whip  hand  in  the  situation.  He  was  able 
to  exact  long  hours  for  low  wages  and  so  to  reduce  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  workingman  to  the  level  of  a  bare  sustenance.  Indeed,  thanks 
to  the  public  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  went  even  farther  than 
that.  After  the  so-called  Speenhamland  Act  of  1785  the  English  local 
authorities  practically  guaranteed  a  certain  minimum  income  to  the 
workingman,  based  upon  the  size  of  his  family  and  the  price  of  com.  If 
he  did  not  receive  this  minimum  from  his  labors  the  balance  was  made 
up  out  of  public  f imds.  The  employers  often  took  advantage  of  this  situ- 
ation to  pay  their  workers  something  less  than  a  living  wage  and  charged 
the  deficit  to  the  community  at  large.  So  extensive  was  this  practice 
that  it  was  estimated  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  one-seventh  of 
the  population  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief.  This  meant  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  industrial  worker  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
compatible  with  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  He  was  indeed  hide- 
ously overworked,  imderfed,  underclothed,  and  imdersheltered.  At  the 
same  time  improper  labor  in  the  factory  and  in  the  mine  was  stimting 
the  growth  of  his  children  and  weakening  the  fecundity  of  his  wife.  The 
very  circumstances  which  made  his  position  intolerable  robbed  him  of 
his  strength  to  combat  them. 

From  another  point  of  view  also  the  introduction  of  new  machinery 
placed  the  workingman  more  completely  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  his 
employer.    Under  the  old  system  the  important  factor  in  industry  had 
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been  handicraft  akQL  The  tods  of  tnuk  had  been  waxfie  and  cheap, 
not  inaccessible  to  the  thrifty  worker.  Under  the  new  system  they  were 
not  only  daborate  and  expensive  but  they  could  not  be  run  without  the 
applicati<m  of  power  which  was  more  expensive  sdlL  No  woridngman 
could  dream  of  furnishing  himself  with  such  equipment,  nor  could  he  on 
the  other  hand  dream  of  competing  against  it  with  his  old  equipment. 
He  had  to  work  at  another  man's  machine  or  he  mi^t  as  well  not  woik 
at  all.  Of  course  if  he  did  not  work  the  machine  could  not  run.  But 
that  alternative  was  not  in  fact  open  to  Imn.  He  had  no  ftmiinnlati>H 
resources  upon  which  to  subsist  without  working.  The  idleness  of  the 
machine  mij^t  mean  financial  distress  for  the  emplo3^er.  For  the  waAsx 
it  meant  nothing  less  than  starvation. 

Yet  from  still  another  point  of  view  the  Industrial  Revbhitkm  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  strength  of  the  woridngman  and  in  the  long  nm 
provided  the  means  of  his  salvation.  In  the  first  place  it  greatly  increased 
his  numbers.  If  the  initial  effect  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  available  jobs,  its  ultimate  effect 
by  diminishing  the  costs  of  production  was  so  greatly  to  increase  the 
demand  for  manufactured  commodities  that  English  industrial  activity 
expanded  at  a  truly  i^enomenal  rate.  Probably  the  demand  for  indus- 
trial workers  lagged  behind  the  supply.  Certainly  the  workingman  got 
little  of  the  profits  from  this  enormous  increase  of  business.  But  in  any 
case  the  rapid  development  of  industry  drew  to  the  great  industrial  cen- 
ters a  steady  stream  of  immigrants  which  had  the  effect,  in  the  course  of 
of  the  century,  of  converting  smiling  coimtry  England  into  the  greatest 
industrial  community  on  earth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth  cen- 
tury the  industrial  workers  constituted  a  small  and  scattered  minority 
of  England's  population.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
they  constituted  a  large  and  a  well-concentrated  majority. 

Probably  the  Industrial  Revolution  contributed  as  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  workingman  by  concentrating  his  numbers  as  it  did  by 
increasing  them.  There  was  a  great  deal  mare  to  it  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  factory  S3rstem,  but  certainly  the  development  of  the  factory 
was  one  of  its  conspicuous  features.  The  old  industry  had  been  in  all 
its  various  changes  a  domestic  industry.  With  a  few  interesting  excq>- 
tions  the  workingman's  home  had  been  his  workshop  whether  he  worked 
for  himself  or  for  someone  else.  This  arrangement  had  had  its  disad- 
vantages even  in  the  days  when  machines  were  driven  by  hand  or  foot 
power.  The  introduction  of  steam  power  made  it  impossible,  for  the  only 
way  in  which  steam  power  could  be  used  econ<»nically  was  by  employing 
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one  steam  engine  to  drive  a  number  of  machines.  That  meant  that 
machinery  instead  of  being  scattered  over  the  comitr3rside  in  peasants' 
cottages  had  to  be  arranged  with  reference  to  one  common  drive-shaft, 
in  fact  concentrated  under  one  roof.  Of  necessity  the  concentration  of 
the  industrial  workers  followed.  So  we  got  the  factory  and  around  the 
feurtory  the  factory  town.  It  was  an  ugly  place,  a  dirty  place,  and  an 
extremely  unhealthy  place.  To  the  country  immigrant  it  meant  the 
loss  of  clean  coimtry  air,  of  green  fields  and  hedgerows,  of  primroses  on 
spring  roadsides  and  skylarks  in  midsmnmer  skies,  and  all  these  were 
grievous  losses  indeed.  But  it  offered  something  pretty  precious  in 
exchange.  It  offered,  in  fact,  human  society.  For  the  country  life,  not- 
withstanding all  its  charms,  was  a  lonely  and  an  isolated  life,  while  the 
dty  life,  for  all  its  grime  and  misery,  was  teeming  with  social  opportunity. 
The  dty  brought  men  together  who  had  never  been  together  before.  It 
provided  contact  between  mind  and  mind.  It  made  good  schools  pos- 
sible; it  made  cheap  newspapers  possible;  it  made  evening  conferences 
on  front  doorsteps  possible.  Most  important  of  all,  it  made  industrial 
and  poUtical  organization  possible.  And  the  disdpline  of  the  factory 
itsdf,  harsh  though  it  was,  contributed  to  the  same  end.  Men  long 
accustomed  to  work  by  themselves  learned  perforce  how  to  work  together. 
They  discovered  the  value  and  the  strength  of  co-operative  effort.  They 
developed  esprU  de  corps.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution was  a  great  constructive  force  both  in  sodety  and  in  politics. 
By  drawing  great  numbers  of  men  together  it  created  out  of  coimtless 
scattered  individuals  compact  communities,  united  by  their  work,  united 
by  the  proximity  of  their  living,  united  in  their  scanty  pleasures, 
united  above  all  in  their  common  miseries.  Perhaps  these  results  could 
have  been  achieved  by  other  less  painful  methods.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  been  achieved  an3rthing  like  so  rapidly.  On 
that  accoimt  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion did  the  workingman  as  much  harm  as  it  did  him  good,  or  to  state 
the  matter  more  broadly,  whether  these  seething  cauldrons  of  social  cor- 
ruption and  social  energy  which  we  call  great  industrial  centers  have 
not,  in  the  general  reckoning  of  human  progress,  been  worth  all  that  they 
have  cost. 

This  much  the  Industrial  Revolution  assuredly  did  for  the  English 
workingman:  it  defined  in  unmistakable  terms  his  grievances  and  it 
organized  his  strength  to  redress  them.  The  grievances  were  the  familiar 
ones — ^long  hours  and  short  wages.  The  organization  at  first  naturally 
followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  miserable  wage-earners  under  the  old 
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r^ime — combinations  of  workers  by  trades.  But  progress  was  slow  in 
organization  because,  when  these  feeble  trade  unions  appealed  to  the 
government  to  redress  their  grievances  they  spoke  to  deaf  ears ,  when  they 
resorted  to  the  alternative  of  the  strike  they  broke  the  law.  They  did 
worse  than  break  the  law;  they  provoked  theenactment  of  anew  and  more 
stringent  law.  In  1799  the  emplo3rers  were  able  to  secure  the  passage 
of  an  act  in  Parliament  forbidding  the  workingman  to  combine  for  hi^lier 
wages  or  shorter  hours,  forbidding  him  to  attend  any  meeting  designed  for 
those  purposes,  forbidding  him  even  to  converse  about  such  matters  with 
his  fellows.  And  that  law  remained  on  the  statute  hodks  for  twenty-five 
years.  During  that  period  though  it  did  not  altogether  destroy  the  trade 
unions  it  effectuallypreivented  their  use  as  an  instrument  for  the  redress 
of  industrial  grievances.  Indirectly  it  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  forcing 
the  workingman  to  interest  himself  in  politics,  because  it  made  dear  to 
him  that  so  long  as  political  power  remained  a  monopoly  of  the  onploy- 
ing  class  the  whole  force  of  the  law  would  be  ranged  upon  the  side  of  Us 
exploiters. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  up  to  this  time  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  general  progress  of  political  reform  in  England.  Tliat  there  was 
progress  is  imdoubted,  progress  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  work- 
ingman as  well  as  to  every  other  Englishman.  But  that  the  workingman 
as  such  contributed  to  it  or  played  any  very  omsdous  part  in  it  is  more 
than  doubtful.  In  the  great  seventeenth-century  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  Parliament  he  was  at  most  a  hdpless  spectator  with  small  pros- 
pect of  inmiediate  gain  whichever  side  won.  The  Revolution  of  1688 
was  accomplished  without  reference  to  him  and,  except  in  so  far  as  his 
religious  life  was  concerned,  without  direct  relation  to  him.  The  rise 
of  the  cabinet  in  the  eighteenth  century  took  place  in  the  douds  above 
his  head.  All  these  momentous  changes  were  indispensable  prelimi- 
naries to  the  democratization  of  the  English  government  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  formed  part  of  the  predous  political  inheritance  of  the 
English  workingman,  but  they  came  in  the  da3rs  before  he  entered  the 
political  scene. 

There  was,  however,  another  movement  for  political  reform  in  Eng- 
land which  developed  contemporaneously  with  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  which  the  workingman  did  play  a  part.  This  movement  recdved  its 
impulse  in  part  from  America  and  in  part  from  the  writings  of  the  French 
political  philosophers.  It  proceeded  from  the  governing  classes  them- 
selves, was  not  at  all  radical  in  its  purposes,  and  it  approached  the  vener- 
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able  edifice  of  the  English  constitution  with  a  reverence  akin  to  idolatry. 
But  it  did  admit  the  possibility  of  improvement  and  even  advocated  mod- 
erate changes  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  representative  character 
of  the  House  of  Conunons. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  this  reforming  spirit 
'  was  quickened  and  to  some  extent  it  was  changed.  It  became  rather 
more  doctrinaire  in  character  and  lost  something  of  its  respect  for  pre- 
scriptive right.  But  except  in  a  few  instances  it  never  drifted  far  from 
its  ancient  moorings.  During  the  early  6zys  of  the  Revolution  it  expressed 
itself  in  the  organization  of  reform  societies  designed  to  agitate  for 
such  moderate  changes  in  the  English  constitution  as  would  bring  it  into 
closer  accord  with  the  principles  enimdated  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  French  Bill  of  Rights.  Most  of  these  soci- 
eties were  middle-  and  upper-class  affairs  recruited  from  among  men  who 
were  already  voters.  But  there  was  one  of  another  order.  Its  foimder 
was  Thomas  Hardy,  a  master-shoemaker  who  kept  a  shop  in  Piccadilly. 
Hardy's  first  notion  was  to  form  a  society  of  the  unrepresented  masses. 
Later  he  enlarged  his  plan  so  as  to  exclude  no  one  who  was  not  ph3rsically 
or  morally  unfit.  But  by  fixing  the  membership  fees  at  a  penny  a  week 
he  left  the  door  open  for  the  workingmen,  and  workingmen  came  in  in 
large  numbers.  This  so-called  London  Corresponding  Society  was  not 
the  only  one  of  its  kind.  There  was  another  foimded  in  Sheffield  in  1791 
by  a  few  mechanics,  which  numbered  at  one  time  2,400  members.  And 
there  were  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  others.  Most  of  what  is  known  about 
these  popular  organizations  has  been  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  their 
enemies.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  they  set  themselves  resolutely 
against  violent  methods.  Though  they  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  working  classes  and  a  redistribution  of  parliamentary 
districts  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of  population,  they  proposed 
no  more  than  could  be  secured  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  courses. 
The  only  revolution  which  they  desired  was,  in  Wellington's  famous 
phrase,  "revolution  by  due  process  of  law." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  political  progress  of  the  workingman 
the  interesting  thing  about  these  popular  societies  is  that  they  represent 
practically  the  first  organized  attempt  by  the  modem  workingman  to 
secure  a  place  for  himself  in  the  English  body  politic.  How  widespread 
the  movement  was  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Hardy  at  one  time  estimated 
the  total  membership  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  at  20,000, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  numbered  half  that  many.  Of  the  other  popu- 
lar societies  scattered  throughout  England  not  even  the  wildest  guess 
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at  their  numbers  is  possible.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said  aa  the 
authority  of  Francis  Place,  who  probably  knew  more  about  the  matter 
than  anyone  else,  ''that  vast  numbers  ol  the  thinking  part  of  the  work- 
ing people  joined  the  London  Corresponding  Society  as  they  did  other 
reforming  Societies  in  various  parts  of  England." 

There  is  very  little  evidence  to  diow  any  onmection  between  the 
economic  grievances  of  industrial  workers  and  their  pcditical  activity 
at  this  time,  and  none  at  all  to  connect  their  political  clubs  with  their 
trade  unions.  No  doubt  they  entertained  hopes  that  political  reform 
would  improve  thdr  lot.  Who  does  not?  But  the  impulses  which 
directly  provoked  their  interest  in  these  matters  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  main  the  same  as  those  which  prompted  their  superiors.  There  is 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the  program  of  a  danocratic  club  like 
the  London  Correq)onding  Society  and  that  of  an  aristocratic  club  like 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  Both  alike  were  stirred  less  by  considerations 
of  necessity  or  of  expediency  than  by  principles  of  abstract  justice.  Both 
indorsed  with  equal  enthusiasm  the  French  Rights  of  Man.  Both  for 
the  time  forsook  their  stations  in  the  social  and  econcmiic  order  and  stood 
together  on  the  broad  generous  platform  of  Liboty ,  Equality,  and  Frater- 
nity. It  is  to  the  great  glory  of  them  both  that  this  was  so,  and  one  id 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  reform  movement  was  destined  to  a 
very  short  life.  At  first  the  French  Revolution  had  been  ac- 
claimed with  enthusi&sm  in  England.  Many  Englishmen  r^arded  it 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  people  to  remodel  their  abso- 
lute government  upon  the  English  pattern.  And  the  course  of  affairs 
in  France  up  to  June  of  1791  on  the  whole  justified  that  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. After  that  the  increasing  radicalism  of  the  French  movement  alien- 
ated English  sympathy.  And  in  something  like  the  way  in  which  English 
sentiment  toward  Russia  during  the  late  war  changed  from  enthusiastic 
indorsement  of  the  overthrow  of  Czardom  to  universal  condemnation  of 
the  Bolshevik  r^ime,  so  it  changed  in  the  1790's  toward  France  as  the 
program  of  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette  gave  place  to  the  program  of  Danton 
and  Robespierre.  Already  in  1790  Edmund  Biu-ke  had  thimdered  forth 
his  famous  defense  of  prescriptive  right  against  the  untested  innovations 
from  across  the  channel,  and  when  war  broke  out  against  France  in  1793 
the  great  mass  of  English  people,  irrespective  of  class,  followed  Burke's 
lead.  Political  reform  became  at  once  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  French  propaganda  and  received  in  consequence  short  shrift.  The 
government  began  a  systematic  persecution  of  the  reform  dubs;  but 
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though  government  agents  were  active,  they  were  no  more  active  than 
popular  fury.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  raging  mobs  which  destroyed 
Priestly 's  laboratory  in  Birmingham  and  laid  siege  to  Dr.  Parr's  library  at 
Norwich  to  appreciate  how  completely  the  government's  policy  reflected 
the  sentiments  of  the  vulgar  multitude.  The  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  in  fact  put  hars  de  combat  for  a  whole  generation  to  come.  Of 
the  reformers  some  were  let  off  with  a  warning,  many  were  tried  for  trea- 
son, one  or  two  were  executed,  a  few  sent  to  drag  out  the  weary  residue 
of  their  da}^  at  Botany  Bay.  By  and  large  the  working-class  leaders 
suffered  most  severely.  Hardy  himself  escaped  the  law,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  elude  the  mob.  They  attacked  his  house,  broke  his  windows, 
and  literally  frightened  his  wife  to  death.  His  business  was  ruined  and 
he  spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life  in  abject  poverty.  As  for  the  work- 
ingmen's  reform  clubs  they  all  came  to  an  inglorious  end  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  century.  As  the  initial  effort  of  the  English  working- 
man  in  modem  politics  they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
received,  but  so  far  as  any  practical  results  were  concerned  they  accom- 
plished nothing. 

It  is  easy  to  abuse  the  governing  classes  for  their  intolerance,  during 
these  times,  toward  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  workingman  after  better 
things  political  and  industrial,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
times  of  war,  that  England  was  fighting  for  her  very  life  against  the 
greatest  military  genius  that  the  world  has  perhaps  ever  seen,  and  that 
any  movement  calculated  to  distract  her  efforts  from  that  grim  business 
savored  strongly  of  dislo3ralty  if  not  of  treason.  Perhaps  the  employ- 
ing classes  exploited  this  war  spirit  for  their  own  purposes,  but  we  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  they  called  it  forth.  We  know 
by  experience  how  tense  and  intolerant  the  popular  mind  becomes  imder 
the  strain  of  war  and  how  apt  it  is  to  call  bad  names  and  to  do  cruel 
things.  We  have  had  our  modem  equivalents  for  the  opprobrious 
terms  which  were  hurled  at  our  democratic  forefathers  who  dared  to 
speak  of  liberty  in  the  heat  of  the  fight.  For  that  reason  we  can  per- 
haps imderstand  and  to  some  extent  even  sympathize  with  those  re- 
pressive measures  which  the  English  government  in  Napoleon's  day 
thought  it  necessary  to  take. 

The  first  fifty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  very  significant 
years  in  the  political  progress  of  the  workingman  not  so  much  for  what 
he  actually  gained  in  political  power — ^he  gained  indeed  almost  nothing 
— ^but  for  what  he  leamed  about  it.  They  educated  him  for  citizenship. 
So  many  factors  contributed  to  his  education  that  if  I  were  to  consider 
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them  all,  or  even  hint  at  them  all,  I  diould  be  led  too  far  afidd.  Certainly 
I  should  have  to  trace  the  development  of  popular  education  and  the  rise 
of  the  che^>  newq)aper  press.  But  in  the  time  at  my  conunand  I  shall 
have  to  neglect  these  broader  cultural  aq)ects  of  the  question  and  con- 
fine myself  to  matters  of  more  inmiediate  significance. 

The  economic  factor  can  certainly  not  be  neglected.    Probably  it  \ 

was  the  most  pot^t  of  all  forces  which  drove  the  modem  workingman  \ 

into  politics.  H^  was  never  much  of  a  political  thinker,  and  neither  po- 
litical nor  social  theories  appealed  to  him  particularly  strongly  upon  their  * 
abstract  merits.  He  was  merely  a  poor  man  tr3dng  to  provide  bread  and  ] 
butter  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a  hard  world.  When  he  was  hungry 
and  cold  he  was  ready  to  support  all  kinds  of  plans  for  change.  When 
he  was  not  he  was  usually  content  to  leave  the  m3rsteries  of  govemmoit 
to  his  betters.  Consequently  his  progress  in  politics  was  spasmodic. 
It  made  foir  headway  in  periods  of  industrial  depression;  it  came  virtually 
to  a  standstill  in  periods  of  industrial  prosperity.  But  the  stages  of  hs 
political  progress  by  no  means  correq)onded  with  the  stages  in  tl^  prog- 
ress of  political  reform.  By  a  strange  perverseness,  the  times  whoi  the 
workingman  put  forth  his  greatest  efforts  to  effect  a  change  were,  gener- 
ally si>eaking,  the  times  in  which  the  least  change  was  made.  The  ruling 
classes  would  not  be  coerced,  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  enfrandiis- 
ing  the  workingman  lost  force  in  proportion  as  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  violent  and  a  turbulent  fellow. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  English  workingman  was  on  the 
whole  better  off  than  he  had  been  before  them  or  than  he  was  to  be  after 
them.  Notwithstanding  Napoleon's  attempts  to  strangle  the  EngUsh 
shopkeeper  English  industry  gained  more  than  it  lost  by  war  conditions. 
Prices  were  high,  the  demand  for  commodities  generally  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  though  wages  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  prices  there 
was  plenty  of  work  to  be  had.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  EngliA  work- 
ingman was  contented  during  this  period,  but  at  least  his  discontent  was 
not  so  great  but  that  it  could  be  easily  held  in  check  by  the  stern,  repres- 
sive policy  of  the  government. 

With  the  ending  of  the  wars  in  1815  there  came  a  very  decided  change 
for  the  worse.  For  one  thing  the  crops  were  bad,  for  another  the  Eng- 
lish factories  anticipating  an  enormous  demand  from  the  Continent  pro- 
duced far  more  than  impoverished  Europe,  eager  as  it  was  to  buy,  could 
absorb.  English  warehouses  were  in  consequence  glutted  with  goods. 
English  factories  shut  down  and  the  English  workingman  found  tumseif 
out  of  a  job  just  at  the  time  when  bad  harvests  and  bad  com  laws  were 
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conspiring  together  to  make  the  cost  of  living  higher  than  ever.  Out 
of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  bom  active  industrial  discontent,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  expressed  itself  in  all  sorts  of 
violent  forms.  Much  of  it  was  mere  hunger  crying  for  bread;  much 
of  it  the  blind  striking  out  of  desperate  men  convinced  that  their  condi- 
tion could  be  no  worse  and  might  be  better.  In  general  it  lacked  organi- 
zation and  it  lacked  leadership.  On  that  account  it  submitted  readily 
to  the  guidance  of  popular  demagogues  like  Himt  the  orator  and  Cobbett 
the  journalist.  Neither  Hunt  nor  Cobbett  were  themselves  of  the  indus- 
trial working  class.  Both  of  them  were  in  fact  country  bred  and  both 
began  their  political  careers  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  established 
order.  Both  also  were  converted  to  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform 
rather  through  contact  with  upper-class  radicals  than  through  more  popu- 
lar channels.  They  addressed  their  appeal  not  to  the  workingmen  in 
particular  but  to  the  unrepresented  classes  in  general,  and  the  political 
agitation  which  developed  under  their  stimulus  cannot  be  accurately 
designated  a  workingman's  movement,  though  it  recruited  most  of  its 
strength  in  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  north.  Of  the  two,  Hunt 
was  the  more  striking  and  more  popular  figure  though  Cobbett  was  the 
more  influential.  In  their  different  ways  they  furnished  the  two  channeb 
through  which  ideas  of  parliamentary  reform  found  their  way  from  the 
studies  of  the  theorists  to  the  minds  of  the  crowd,  the  channel  of  the 
public  meeting  and  the  channel  of  the  cheap  newspaper  press.  Their 
program  was  modest  enough.  It  involved  little  more  than  a  moderate 
extension  of  the  franchise.  They  were  able  to  accomplish  such  spectacu- 
lar performances  in  its  support  as  the  assembly  of  80,000  in  St.  Peter's 
Fields  at  Manchester.  But  they  did  not  succeed  even  by  such  tremen- 
dous demonstrations  in  converting  the  governing  classes.  The  official 
answer  to  the  crowd  in  St.  Peter's  Fields  was  the  Peterloo  Massacre,  and 
the  official  coimter-check  to  public  meetings  and  cheap  newspapers  was 
to  prohibit  the  one  and  suppress  the  other.  For  these  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, among  which  improving  business  was  not  the  least,  the  agitation 
died  down  after  1820.  Immediately  it  led  nowhere,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out its  value  in  the  political  progress  of  the  workingman.  It  served  much 
more  effectually  than  the  revolutionary  societies  to  awaken  his  political 
consciousness  and  it  gave  him  for  all  times  to  come  his  cheap  newspaper. 
Perhaps  also  it  did  serve  indirectly  to  quicken  an  interest  in  political 
reform  among  the  governing  classes.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
peace  and  ^osperity  which  followed  1820  were  a  great  deal  more  effective 
in  promoting  reform  than  were  the  disturbances  and  distress  of  the  years 
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which  preceded.  An3rway,  during  the  1820's  the  cauae  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  gained  steadQy  in  strength  until  it  w<m  for  itself  a  place  in 
the  program  of  the  Whig  opposition.  Exactly  what  the  Whigs  {Mxyposed 
to  do  about  it  was  not  made  dear.  There  were  radicals  in  the  party  like 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  who  favored  the  complete  enfranchisement  ot  the 
woridngman.  The  leaders  were  not  prepared  to  go  that  for.  They  were 
indeed  rather  noncommittal,  but  the  man  in  the  street  got  the  imi»essioii  \ 

that  when  they  came  into  power  they  would  amend  matters. 

When  the  Whigs  came  into  power  in  1830  they  brought  forward  a 
bill  to  extend  the  franchise  and  to  rearrange  the  electoral*  districts.  As 
a  concession  to  the  workingman  this  GreatRef^Hm  Bill  was  a  cmnplete 
disiq>pointment  It  gave  him,  in  short,  nothing,  but  it  admitted  at  least 
the  necessity  for  change  and  it  made  the  way  easia  fen:  further  dianges 
later  on.  On  these  grounds  he  was  led  to  support  it.  Of  course  he  couki 
do  no  more  than  exert  pressure  from  the  outside.  But  some  pressure 
he  did  exert  How  much  it  b  impossible  to  say.  In  Birmingham  and 
in  London  clever  middle-class  leaders  like  Atwood  and  Place  were  able 
to  organize  large  political  unions  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  these  uni(»is 
though  they  were  not  workingmen's  associations  included  a  large  working- 
class  element.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  workingman  striking  and 
and  workingman  machine-smashing,  though  probably  not  much  <rf  this 
was  consciously  designed  to  coerce  the  reluctant  king  and  the  even  more 
reluctant  House  of  Lords.  This  much  is  clear,  that  the  Great  Refonn 
Bill  was  emphatically  not  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  working- 
man  notwithstanding  that  he  did  exert  some  of  his  strength  outside  of 
Parliament  to  assist  in  its  final  passage. 

By  long-concerted  shouting  for ''  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill''  the  English  workingman  had  persuaded  himself  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  all  his  woes  would  end.  He  soon  discovered  that 
all  his  efforts  had  merely  served  to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
shopkeepers.  His  enthusiasm  gave  place  to  disillusionment,  and  this 
disillusionment  was  simply  embittered  when  the  first  reformed  Parlia- 
ment met  and  proceeded  to  amend  the  old  Poor  Law  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  rob  him  of  the  casual  relief  he  had  heretofore  received  from  the  state 
in  hard  times.  No  doubt  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  measure,  but 
to  the  poor  man  who  had  looked  hopefully  forward  to  redemption  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  Parliament  it  seemed  like  a  piece  of  cold  and  calculated 
tyranny.  On  the  whole  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  rather  than  gained  by  in- 
termeddling in  middle-class  politics.  The  immediate  effect  ¥ras  to  disgust 
him  with  parliamentary  reform  and  to  impel  him  strongly  toward  socialisaL 
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An  undercurrent  of  socialism  runs  through  the  political  course  of  the 
English  workingman  from  the  early  1820's  onward.  He  has  never  pinned 
his  faith  to  the  nostrums  of  the  Socialists  with  anything  like  the  fervor 
which  the  German  workingman  has,  but  he  has  been  tempted  to  try  them 
again  and  again,  particularly  at  times  when  the  hope  of  relief  by  political 
action  seemed  unusually  desperate. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the  history  of  English  socialism  from 
its  simple  communistic  beginnings  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  position 
which  it  had  reached  when  Robert  Owen  began  to  preach  its  gospel  in 
New  Lanark.  Its  rapid  development  in  the  1820's  was  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  industrial  distress.  The  general  position  of  the  Socialists  of  that 
time  was  that  the  existing  industrial  evils  were  the  inevitable  result 
of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Some  of  them  were 
merely  concerned  with  pointing  out  that  fact.  Others  were  ready  with 
remedies.  The  extremists  like  Thomas  Hodgkin  frsmkly  advocated 
dass  war.  The  moderates  like  John  Gray  and  William  Thompson  dep- 
recated conflict,  and  argued  strongly  for  a  system  based  upon  mutual 
aid  and  co-operation.  The  solution  which  Owen  himself  proposed  was 
the  establishment  of  small  communities  run  upon  a  co-operative  basis 
in  which  the  inhabitants  were  to  work  together  and  to  share  the  results 
of  their  labor  in  common.  Some  of  these  men  were  merely  closet  philoso- 
phers, but  some  of  them  set  out  at  once  to  win  the  workingman  to  their 
way  of  thinking.  Owen,  as  it  is  well  known,  actually  established  model 
communities  to  demonstrate  his  theories  and  published  a  newspaper  in 
London  to  expound  them.  Hodgkin  lectured  in  workingmen's  clubs. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  before  the  Great  Reform  Bill  was 
passed  their  ideas  were  widespread  among  the  working  classes. 

The  medium  which  served  to  best  purpose  in  disseminating  them  was 
the  trade  u^on,  from  which  the  legal  ban  had  been  removed  in  1824. 

During  the  two  years  following  1832  the  trade  imions  not  only  grew 
rapidly  in  numbers  but  they  also  developed  rapidly  in  organization.  And 
they  became  strongly  imbued  with  socialistic  ideas,  particularly  of  the 
Owenite  variety.  Unorganized  workers  organized,  allied  unions  b^an 
to  federate.  In  the  early  spring  of  1834  under  Owen's  own  guidance 
a  Grand  Consolidated  Union  of  all  the  trades  was  created  in  London. 
Owen,  still  true  to  his  padfistic  purposes,  had  no  notion  that  this  organi- 
zation should  be  used  to  coerce  the  capitalists.  There  were  others,  how- 
ever, like  William  Benbow  who  thought  differently  and  who  saw  in  it  an 
instrument  by  which  they  might  violently  overthrow  the  whole  bad  state 
of  industrial  society.    This  group  preached  the  gospel  of  direct  action 
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and  the  general  strike,  and  tried  to  draw  the  Grand  CcHisdidated  after 
thenL  Owen's  influence  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  success, 
though  he  never  came  anywhere  near  achieving  his  own  purposes,  ffis 
consolidated  union  had  a  short,  a  quarrelsome,  and  a  thoroug^y  unpro- 
ductive life. 

But  the  forces  which  destroyed  it  were  not  so  much  the  omtentions 
at  headquarters  as  the  general  failure  whidi  attended  the  efforts  of  local 
trade  unions  to  enforce  their  local  demands.  There  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  local  striking  in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  provoked  genially  by 
the  old  grievances,,  but  inspired  often  by  hazy  visions  of  a  better  indus- 
trial order.  They  were  for  the  most  part  badly  organized  and  badly  led 
and  notwithstanding  the  imposing  aspect  of  their  national  fed^ation 
they  lacked  any  real  unity  of  action  or  of  purpose.  Their  widespread  char- 
acter frightened  the  emplo3dng  classes  and  even  frightened  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  measvLres  which  were  taken  against  them  were  in  excess 
of  the  requirements.  All  that  was  really  needed  was  a  little  patience 
in  order  that  starvation  might  woi^  its  way.  In  the  end  starvation  was 
iht  force  majeure  which  overcame  them. 

As  a  step  in  the  political  progress  of  the  workingman  this  trade-union 
movement  of  the  early  1830's  deserves  attention  rather  for  what  it  failed 
to  do  than  for  what  it  did.  Its  political  program,  if  it  had  any  political 
program  at  all,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  industrial  order.  Its 
method  of  procedure,  so  far  as  there  was  any  method  in  its  madness,  was 
the  industrial  strike.  In  a  rather  ill-defined  sort  of  way  it  represented 
an  early  adventure  of  the  English  workingman  in  revolutionary  syndi- 
calism. And  its  failure  served  very  effectually,  in  England  at  any  rate, 
to  discredit  that  way  to  the  millennium.  Inunediatdy  it  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  trade  unions.  Many  were  dissolved,  and  those  which 
siuvived  suffered  a  large  loss  of  membership.  And  it  developed  in  them 
also  a  cautious  and  a  canny  attitude.  Hereafter,  for  over  a  generation  to 
come  they  abandoned  politics  altogether,  they  turned  their  eyes  resolutely 
away  from  the  beatific  visions  of  the  socialists  and  addressed  thonselves 
to  the  grim  business  of  wringing  a  decent  living  out  of  the  world  as  it  was. 

But  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  trade-imion  world  hope  was  not 
yet  dead,  though  it  was  chastened.  The  flower  of  that  hope  was  the 
Chartist  Movement. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  Chartism,  so  many  elements  went 
into  the  making  of  it,  but  the  essential  fact  about  it  is  that  it  was  a  work- 
ingman's  movement,  the  first  great  movement  to  be  engineered  and  con- 
trolled by  workingmen  in  modem  times.    In  its  more  orderly  aspects 
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it  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  modem  English  labor  movement,  though 
of  course  it  was  dealing  with  unfranchised  workers  and  not  with  voters. 
Its  ultimate  purposes  were  socialistic,  though  the  socialism  of  its  leaders 
was  of  the  Owenite  not  of  the  Marxian  variety.  But  its  inunediate  pur- 
poses were  political.  The  Peoples  Charter  which  embodied  its  program 
was  in  brief  a  demand  that  the  workingman  should  enjoy  an  equal  place  in 
the  body  politic  with  every  other  class  in  the  community,  that  he  should 
be  able  not  only  to  vote  but  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  expectation  of 
its  leaders  was  that  once  the  workingman  was  able  to  exert  his  strength 
at  the  polls,  the  social  revolution  would  easily  and  peaceably  be  brought 
about  by  due  process  of  law.  But  they  directed  their  efforts  toward  win- 
ning the  vote. 

The  movement  began  with  a  small  group  of  Owenites  in  London  who 
still  kept  the  faith  and  still  preached  it.  William  Lovett,  a  cabinet- 
maker, and  Henry  Hetherington,  a  compositor,  were  the  conspicuous 
members  of  the  group.  In  1829  they  had  organized  a  small  society  of 
London  workingmen  for  the  propagation  of  Owenite  ideas.  During  the 
agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill  they  stood  aloof,  and  they  took  very  little 
part  in  the  trade-imion  movement  which  followed  it.  Their  enthusiasm 
for  the  reorganization  of  society  upon  a  co-operative  basis  remained  undi- 
minished and  they  were  satisfied  that  the  change  could  only  be  effected 
by  the  transfer  of  industrial  control  from  the  capitalists  to  the  workers. 
They  were,  however,  imalterably  opposed  to  class  war,  not  only  because 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  co-operation,  but  also  because 
they  thought  it  unnecessary.  They  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  validity 
of  their  ideas  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  they  would  win  the  support 
of  all  classes  upon  their  merits.  We  should  perhaps  classify  Lovett  and 
his  colleagues  among  the  Utopians.  But  seven  years  of  successive  disap- 
pointments had  taught  them  this  much  practical  wisdom,  that  the  best 
ideas  in  the  worid  could  not  be  realized  without  organized  effort  and  a 
definite  plan  of  procedure.  From  1836  onward  they  began  to  concern 
themselves  much  less  with  the  proclamation  of  their  purposes  and  much 
more  with  the  devising  of  ways  and  means.  They  came  to  perceive  that 
the  peaceful  way  to  deliverance  lay  through  the  ballot  box,  and,  though 
they  always  regarded  parliamentary  reform  merely  as  a  means  to  larger 
social  ends,  they  were  satisfied  that  once  the  working  classes  could  exert 
their  numerical  strength  at  the  p>olls  the  rest  would  be  easy.  So  they 
undertook  to  prepare  a  program  of  political  reform  and  to  rally  the  work- 
ingmen in  England  at  large  to  the  support  of  it.  In  such  wise  the 
Chartist  Movement  of  the  late  1830's  and  the  1840's  was  bom. 
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It  took  its  name,  of  course,  fnun  the  Peopies  Charter  which  Lovett 
drafted  with  Place's  assistance  and  published  in  1838.  The  contmts 
of  this  famous  document  embodied  very  little  that  was  new.  Many  of 
its  demands  had  been  put  f<xward  by  the  Levellers  in  the  seventeendi 
century.  They  were  briefly  six — manhood  suffirage,  vote  by  ballot,  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualifications  for  membership  in  Paiiiament,  equal  doc- 
toral districts,  and  annual  parliaments.  These  demands  looked  radical 
enou^  in  1838,  but  the  best  proof  that  they  did  not  imply  revolution  lies 
in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  them  except  the  last  has  since  been  real- 
ized by  the  peaceful,  constitutional  methods  which  Lovett  advocated. 
Indeed,  in  the  Pec^^  Charter,  Lovett  pretty  clearly  defined  the  course 
which  parliamentary  reform  in  England  was  subsequently  to  f dlow. 

In  formulating  their  program  Lovett  and  his  coadjutors  could  draw 
upon  the  acciunulated  wisdom  of  at  least  two  centuries  of  effort.  Tlieir 
more  difficult  problem  lay  in  organizing  popular  support  behind  it,  for 
precedent  there  offered  them  no  guide  though  it  furnished  many  warn- 
ings. The  political  unions  of  1832  had  accomplished  much  but  their 
strength  had  been  recruited  largely  from  the  middle  classes  and  their 
effort  had  registered  merely  a  middle-class  triumph.  Lovett's  followers 
were  determined  that  they  would  have  no  repetition  of  that  performance. 
At  the  beginning  an3rway  they  were  resolved  to  confine  their  organiza- 
tion to  the  working  classes.  The  trade  imions  offered  an  alternative,  but 
the  trade  unions  had  already  tried  and  failed  and  were  in  no  temper  for 
a  fiulher  effort.  The  organization  upon  which  Lovett  and  his  friends 
finally  hit  was  an  association  of  workers,  the  objects  of  which,  as  he  him- 
self stated  them,  was  ^*Uf  draw  into  one  bond  of  unUy  the  intelligent  and 
influential  working  classes  in  town  and  country ,  to  seek  by  every  legal  means 
to  place  all  classes  of  society  in  possession  of  equal  political  and  social  rights" 
Its  membership  was  rigidly  restricted  to  genuine  workingmen,  though 
a  few  honorary  members,  like  Francis  Place,  were  admitted  from  the 
middle  class.  It  did  not  discriminate  between  industrial  and  agricultural 
workers  and  it  clearly  rested  upon  quite  a  different  foundation  &om  the 
trade  unions.  Most  of,  its  subsequent  strength  was,  however,  drawn 
from  the  trades. 

The  organization  b^an  with  the  foundation  of  a  Workingman's  Asso- 
ciation in  London  in  1836  which  set  about  at  once  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  similar  associations  in  the  country  at  large.  It  issued  pam- 
phlets, it  published  a  newspaper,  in  the  spring  of  1 83  7  it  b^an  to  send  forth 
missionaries.  And  everywhere  its  propaganda  met  with  amazing  suc- 
cess.   Before  the  end  of  1837  over  a  hundred  workingmen's  associations 
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modeled  after  its  pattern  and  supporting  its  program  had  sprung  into 
being.  But  its  influence  was  not  confined  to  orderly  little  debating  socie- 
ties. In  the  north  its  ideas  took  hold  like  wildfire  not  so  much  because 
of  their  reasonable  appeal  as  because  the  north  was  seething  once  more 
with  industrial  discontent.  The  year  1836  marked  the  beginning  of 
another  industrial  depression  in  the  great  northern  manufacturing  cen- 
ters which  grew  more  serious  in  1837  and  1838.  It  was  attended  by  its 
usual  accompaniments,  decreasing  wages  and  increasing  unemplo3anent. 
The  industrial  workers  began  to  grow  hungry  from  lack  of  food  and  cold 
from  lack  of  firewood.  They  became  desperate,  violent,  ready  to  grasp 
at  anything  which  promised  relief.  Whatever  Chartism  was  to  thought- 
ful men  like  Lovett  and  Hetherington,  in  the  north  it  was  a  cry  of  distress, 
the  shout  of  men,  women,  and  children  drowning  in  deep  waters.  Car- 
lyle  called  it  the  bitter  discontent  grown  fierce  and  wild.  Stephens,  one 
of  its  own  leaders,  declared  that  it  was  not  a  political  question  but  a  knife- 
and-fork  question.  There  were  in  fact  two  distinct  elements  in  the 
ChartistMovement  almost  from  the  first,  there  was  the  moderate  element 
with  a  well-digested  program,  a  definite  organization,  and  a  deliberate 
plan  of  action,  and  there  was  a  vast  disorganized  incoherent  element 
shouting  for  the  Charter  because  for  very  misery  they  had  to  shout  for 
something  and  careless  of  means  so  long  as  deliverance  in  some  form 
came  quickly. 

So  far  as  Lovett  and  the  moderates  were  able  to  direct  its  course 
Chartism  remained  true  to  its  original  program  and  its  original  plan  of 
action.  Its  organization  reached  perhaps  its  highest  perfection  in  1840 
when  all  the  local  associations  were  grouped  in  county  units  and  a  cen- 
tral executive  committee  was  established  in  London.  Its  constitutional 
course  of  action  was  the  circulation  of  petitions  among  its  members  and 
the  presentation  of  these  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons.  All  this 
was  as  it  should  be  and  well  within  the  law.  The  difficulty  was  that  it 
buttered  no  bread,  and  though  Lovett  and  his  moderates  might  be  will- 
ing to  repeat  the  process  indefinitely  the  himgry  men  in  the  north  lost 
patience.  They  became  a  prey  in  consequence  to  hot-headed  dema- 
gogues like  Fergus  O'Connor  who  sneered  at  Lovett  and  his  ''moral 
philosophers  "  and  preached  the  gospel  of  physical  force.  How  far  O'Con- 
nor himself  favored  an  actual  appeal  to  arms  is  difficult  to  determine. 
He  had  a  way  of  denying  on  Tuesday  what  he  had  affirmed  on  Monday. 
But  at  all  events  the  effect  of  his  teaching  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  drive 
the  moderates  out  of  the  movement  and  on  the  other  to  encourage  acts 
of  violence  which  brought  down  upon  Chartism  the  full  force  of  the  law. 
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It  was  the  influence  of  men  like  O'Connor  that  provoked  the  Newport 
Rising  in  1839  and  accounted  for  the  attempt  to  organize  a  general  strike, 
better  known  as  the  Plug  Plot,  in  1842.  Both  of  these  attempts  were 
ridiculous  failures.  The  fact  was  that  though  the  O'Connorites  were 
good  stump  orators,  as  organizers  and  leaders  of  violent  revolution  they 
lacked  every  essential  virtue.  Yet  O'Connor  was  the  commanding  figure 
in  the  movement  from  1842  until  ahnost  the  end.  He  was  not  a  woik- 
ingman,  he  was  not  even  an  Englishman.  His  qualifications  were  his 
rollicking  Irish  personality  and  his  exceptional  capacity  for  self- 
advertisement.  As  a  type  of  workingman  agitator  he  is  not  unfamiliar 
even  in  these  enlightened  times.  Tlie  chief  instrument  of  his  control,  omit- 
ting his  glib  tongue,  was  his  newspaper,  the  Northern  Star,  which  he  was 
able  by  astute  journalism  to  make  the  one  single  organ  of  the  Chartist 
world.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  above  promoting 
agitation  as  a  means  of  increasing  its  circulation.  An3rway  he  was  per- 
haps the  single  figure  in  the  movement  who  managed  to  make  Chartism 
pay  hands(»nely. 

His  breach  with  Lovett  and  the  moderates  had  the  effect  of  driving 
them  toward  middle-class  radicalism  and  for  a  time  in  1842  it  looked  as 
though  there  might  be  a  coalition  of  the  two  elements  in  Joseph  Stuige's 
Complete  Suffrage  Movement.  But  middle-class  contempt  for  woridng- 
class  leaders  and  the  refusal  of  Sturge  and  his  associates  to  indorse 
the  Charter  as  it  stood  prevented.  Yet  the  attempt  was  of  importance, 
for  it  indicated  the  weakening  of  class  antagonism  on  both  sides  and  fore- 
shadowed the  alliance  of  labor  and  liberalism  which  came  later. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  what  the  Chartists  strove  for  has 
since  been  achieved  it  is  hard  to  reproach  them  with  failure.  Yet  foil 
they  did,  for  the  cause  which  they  fought  for  had  not  the  slightest  meas- 
ure of  success  until  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  fight.  The  reascHis 
for  their  failure  were  manifold.  The  inevitable  incapacity  of  their  lead- 
ers and  the  dissensions  among  them  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
opposition  of  the  middle  classes,  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  also.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  was  the  lack  of  correspondency  between  their  program 
and  their  real  purpose.  The  strength  of  Chartism  lay  in  its  protest 
against  social  and  industrial  evils  which  the  famous  six  points  scarcely 
touched.  It  was  political  in  its  form  but  social  in  its  content  On  that 
account  its  development  and  its  decline  were  really  determined  by  what 
Carlyle  called  the  condition-of-£ngland  question.  Its  strength  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  industrial  prosperity.    The  forces 
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which  gave  it  birth  were  much  more  the  desperate  state  of  the  horth  than 
they  were  the  reasonable  principles  of  Lovett  and  his  friends.  It  lan- 
guished during  the  relatively  prosperous  years  between  1842  and  1845; 
the  temporary  depression  of  1847  combined  with  the  general  unrest 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  1848  revived  it  for  a  season,  but  it  petered 
out  in  the  1850's  for  lack  of  food  to  feed  upon.  The  arguments  in  fovor 
of  the  Charter  were  just  as  valid  in  the  fifties  as  they  had  been  in  the 
early  forties  but  the  driving  force  of  misery  was  lacking,  or  at  any  rate 
was  greatly  weakened.  Whether  it  was  because  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  had  cheapened  bread,  or  because  factory  legislation  had  corrected 
some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  system,  or  because  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity there  was  more  work  to  be  had  and  better  wages  to  be  earned,  the 
workingman  was  enough  better  off  in  the  1850's  to  lose  interest  in  po- 
litical panaceas  however  much  they  promised.  Things  appeared  to  be 
coming  his  way  in  the  natural  course  of  events  and  with  bread  on  the 
table  and  a  fire  on  the  hearth  he  could  afford  to  bide  his  time. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  which,  he  was  a  wiser  man  and  a  better  man 
for  his  experience,  and  if  not  directly  yet  ultimately  Chartism  contributed 
largely  to  his  political  progress.  It  was  his  first  great  political  effort 
of  modem  times  and  it  taught  him  lessons  in  self-government  and  self- 
control  which  he  badly  needed  to  leam  and  which  were  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead  later.  It  revealed  him  also  in  rather  less  lurid  c<dors  to  the 
governing  classes  and  showed  him  to  be  neither  so  stupid  nor  so  terrible 
as  their  imtutored  imaginations  had  painted  him.  And  so,  although  it 
was  essentially  a  class  movement  it  helped  to  break  down  class  barriers 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  mutual  respect  upon  which  modem 
democracy  must  be  based. 

The  collapse  of  Chartism  drove  the  workingman  once  again  away 
from  parliamentary  reform  and  into  trade  imionism.  And  his  political 
activity  during  the  next  thirty  years  was  in  the  main  exerted  through  his 
trade-union  organization.  Indeed  the  history  of  his  political  progress 
from  the  i8so's  to  the  present  day  is  by  and  large  the  history  of  the  po- 
litical progress  of  the  English  trade  unions.  This  is  not  altogether  so,  but 
it  is  so  nearly  so  that  the  development  of  trade  unionism  is  easily  the 
most  important  factor  to  be  considered. 

The  trade  unions  revealed  a  truly  remarkable  growth  during  the  two 
decades  following  1850,  a  growth  not  only  in  numbers  but  also  in  the 
development  of  their  organization.  For  one  thing  they  became  more 
business-like.  A  few  bitter  experiences  revealed  to  them  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  workingman,  however  honest  and  however  popular  he  might 
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be,  did  not  necessarily  make  a  good  administrative  officer  or  a  good 
financial  manager.  This  was  a  useful  lesson  in  itself,  and  its  educational 
value  was  far-reaching.  Immediately  it  resulted  in  the  rise  of  a  new 
type  of  trade-union  official  idio  was  selected  for  the  purpose  by  reason 
of  his  superior  business  capacity  and  who  was  paid  a  salary  in  <»dar  that 
he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  task.  This  meant  that  trade 
unicms  got  to  be  better  led  and  better  organized,  that  their  funds  were 
more  judiciously  managed  and  their  strength  more  wisely  exerted.  For 
another  thing,  the  trade  unions  began  to  amalgamate.  Local  unions 
of  the  same  trade  drew  together  into  national  confederations,  unions 
of  allied  trades  ounbined.  The  first  great  amalgamation  of  this  sort 
was  that  of  the  engineering  trades  under  the  leadership  of  William  ADan. 
This  example  was  followed  by  the  carpenters  under  Robert  Ai^degarth, 
and  this  in  turn  by  others.  By  i860  a  number  of  the  more  important 
trades  were  united  in  great  national  unions  with  headquarters  in  Ixmdon 
and  branches  in  every  important  industrial  center  in  England. 

One  effect  of  this  naticmal  consolidati<m  in  the  same  trade  was  to 
enaUe  the  national  unions  of  different  trades  more  readily  to  co-<q>erate. 
Their  leaders  in  London  came  into  almost  daily  contact  one  with  the 
other  and  a  small  group  of  them  presently  emerged  as  the  guiding  qurits 
qI  the  whole  organized  En^^ish  labor  world.  Of  these  ^^^lliam  ADan, 
the  engineer,  Robert  Applegarth,  the  carpoiter,  Daniel  Guile,  of  the 
iron  founders,  Edmund  Coulson,  of  the  bricklayers,  and  George  Ogden, 
of  the  shoemakers,  were  the  conspicuous  figures.  They  were  all  dose 
friends,  all  men  of  high  character  and  exceptional  business  capacity,  all 
men  of  the  world,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  their  dress  or  their 
manners  or  their  educational  equipment  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
employers  who  confronted  them.  In  themselves  as  well  as  in  their  soli- 
darity they  contributed  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  trade-union  cause. 
Workingmen  as  they  were,  and  in  absolute  sympathy  with  their  untu- 
tored followers,  they  were  yet  able  to  meet  and  deal  with  business  msa. 
and  politicians  on  their  own  ground  and  in  their  own  jargon.  Tlie  days 
of  the  workingman  leader  with  a  knotted  bandana  about  his  throat,  who 
stood  fumbling  his  cap  before  his  betters,  was  past 

These  new  leaders  were  in  an  admirable  position  to  direct  the  strength 
of  the  workingman  toward  political  reform  and  they  might  have  done 
so  had  not  the  memory  of  Chartist  failures  created  in  the  minds  ot  thdr 
constituents  a  strong  aversion  from  any  further  intermeddling  in  such 
olatters.  This  aversion  was  strongly  reflected  in  the  local  trade  unicMis. 
It  was  not  in  fact  to  any  marked  degree  overcome  before  the  very  end  of 
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the  last  century.  The  only  kind  of  political  activity  which  the  local 
trades  were  disposed  to  countenance  was  the  kind  which  sought  to  secure 
legislation  favorable  to  their  own  union  interests.  They  felt  strong 
enough  to  fight  their  own  battles.  All  they  wanted  was  a  free  field  and 
no  favor.  And  this  attitude  was  generally  speaking  reflected  in  the 
political  conduct  of  their  leaders.  Allan,  Applegarth,  and  the  rest  were 
more  interested  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws  admitting  the  trade  unions 
to  legal  status  and  conceding  their  right  to  strike  than  they  were  in  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  the  franchise  or  a  fair  arrangement  of  electoral 
districts.  Indeed  the  local  trades  even  looked  askance  at  an  increase  of 
government  control  or  of  government  regulation  of  industrial  affairs. 
It  was  not  imtil  the  i88o's  that  they  were  prepared  to  indorse  bills  for 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  or  providing  for  unemplo3mient.  All  such 
matters  they  felt  could  better  be  arranged  by  free  barter,  supported  by 
the  boycott  and  the  strike.  In  fact,  both  in  his  political  and  in  his  social 
creed  the  organized  workingman  of  the  1870's  was  as  ardent  a  supporter 
of  the  prindides  of  laissez  faire  as  was  the  stoutest  Com  Leaguer  in 
Manchester. 

The  consequence  was  that  organized  labor  as  such  played  a  very 
small  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  parliamentary  reform  bills  of  1867 
and  of  1884.  We  should  expect  to  find  the  industrial  workers  in  particu- 
lar very  much  interested  in  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise in  the  i86o's  since  its  main  pmpose  was  to  secure  the  vote  for  them. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  Gladstone's  reform  bill  of  1866  had  been  defeated 
that  they  took  any  concerted  action,  and  then  it  proceeded  from  a  non- 
descript organization  which  sprang  up  in  opposition  to  the  amalgamated 
trades.  And  it  is  not  recorded  that  even  this  body  accomplished  any 
more  than  one  single  demonstration  at  Chelsea.  No  doubt  workingmen 
gathered  in  crowds  and  shouted  for  reform.  They  even  broke  windows 
and  tore  up  fence  railings.  But  there  have  always  been  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  available  to  stage  performances  of  that  sort  for  any  cause. 
Almost  every  crowd  that  has  ever  gathered  has  been  mainly  a  working- 
man's  crowd,  but  it  has  not  always  by  any  means  represented  a  work- 
ingman's  movement,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  convenient  to  describe 
it  as  such. 

It  may  as  w'ell  be  admitted  that  the  real  strength  behind  every  reform 
bill  passed  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  middle-class  strength  and  the 
sentiments  which  formulated  them  middle-class  sentiments.  They  did 
not  come  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  unfranchised  workers  but 
in  response  to  a  reasonable  conviction  on  the  p9it  of  those  who  already 
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enjoyed  political  power.  They  mark  important  stages  in  the  pditical 
progress  of  the  workingman  in  that  they  gradually  elevated  him  to  a 
position  in  which  he  could  ezerdse  political  power,  But  the  gift  was 
conferred  from  above,  not  exacted  from  bdow.  And  it  registers  rather 
the  progress  of  the  middle  classes  toward  democracy  than  any  real  prog- 
ress of  the  workingman  in  politics. 

With  the  passage  of  Disraeli's  reform  bill  in  1867  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  workingmen  got  the  vote  and  the  opp(»tunity  which  they  had  long 
demanded,  of  exerting  their  strength  at  the  polls.  In  the  days  of  the 
Levellers  or  of  the  Chartists  this  would  have  i^>peared  a  long  stride 
toward  the  milU^nnimn.  But  the  steps  which  the  workingman  of  1867 
took  to  realize  his  new  opportunity  were  feeble  and  halting  to  say  the 
least.  Trade-union  officials  confined  their  efforts  to  urging  the  workers 
to  make  sure  that  their  names  got  on  the  voting  lists.  The  <mly  attempt 
at  an  organized  labor  party  was  the  creation  of  a  Labour  Representation 
League  in  London  in  1869,  formed  mainly  for  the  return  of  woridngmen 
to  Parliament.  But  even  that  did  not  get  imder  way  until  after  the  first 
election  under  the  new  Reform  Bill,  and  until  1874  it  did  not  succeed  in 
securing  the  return  of  a  single  workingman's  candidate  to  Parliament. 
This  meager  result  was  partly  due  to  the  League's  lack  of  resources,  but 
it  was  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  workingman  to  support  his  own 
fellows.  From  the  very  first  he  showed  his  preference  for  candidates  of 
social  position.  His  class  feeling,  which  was  strong  enough  in  his  indus- 
trial organization,  he  did  not  carry  over  into  political  action.  Other 
sentiments,  far  older  sentiments,  prevailed  with  him  there — deference  for 
those  above  him  in  social  station,  old  traditions  of  a  ruling  dass,  distrust 
of  his  own  capacity  to  sustain  the  political  and  particularly  the  social 
responsibilities  of  public  office.  We  may  say  if  we  like  that  he  had  not 
yet  thrown  off  the  habits  of  mind  formed  imder  a  feudal  r^ime.  At 
any  rate' he  was,  in  1868,  no  more  a  democrat  than  those  above  him.  No 
labor  piuty  was  formed  in  that  year  because  no  labor  party  could  be 
formed.  Labor  itself  would  not  suffer  it  And  the  immediate  ^ect  of 
giving  the  workingman  the  vote  was  simply  to  increase  the  constituents 
of  the  two  old  parties.  The  workingman  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
criminated much  between  the  two.  The  Conservatives  won  almost  as 
much  support  from  him  in  the  three  elections  following  1867  as  did  the 
Liberals. 

Yet  it  is  undoubted  that  his  influence  in  politics  was  very  strikingly 
increased  by  his  securing  of  the  franchise.  Though  no  labor  party  came 
at  once  into  existence  a  labor  vote  did.    It  would  have  been  more  effective 
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if  it  had  been  better  organized,  but  it  was  there,  old  party  leaders  realized 
that  it  was  there  and  began  to  adjust  their  program  accordingly. 

They  began  also  to  listen  with  more  deference  to  the  demands  of 
trade-union  officials.  In  1868  an  annual  congress  of  all  the  trade  unions 
was  established,  and  it  met  thereafter  regularly  in  London  and  regularly 
appointed  a  parliamentary  committee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
trade  imions  in  Parliament.  Allan,  Applegarth,  and  their  group  domi- 
nated this  committee  and  through  it  they  were  able  to  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  legislation.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  made  any 
systematic  attempt  to  align  the  labor  vote  in  support  of  their  parlia- 
mentary program.  Nevertheless  a  connection  existed.  There  is,  for 
example,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Liberals  were  defeated  in  the 
elections  of  1874  because  of  Gladstone's  refusal  to  repeal  the  law  against 
strikes. 

It  has  been  remarked  more  than  once  that  trade  unionism  in  Eng- 
land thrives  in  prosperous  times  and  declines  in  periods  of  industrial 
depression.  We  may  then  ascribe  the  remarkable  growth  of  trade  unions 
between  1867  and  1875  in  large  piui;  to  the  extraordinarily  favorable 
business  conditions  which  prevailed  during  those  years.  In  1874  this 
prosperity  suddenly  came  to  an  end  and  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
hard  times.  The  effect  upon  the  workingman  was  as  usual  very  dis- 
tressing. Wages  went  down,  hours  went  up,  unemplo3rment  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  trade  unions,  which  were  almost  all  of  them 
mutual-benefit  societies,  were  hard  put  to  it  to  provide  support  for  their 
idle  members.  It  was  futile  to  organize  strikes  when  employers  were  only 
too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  close  down  their  factories  for  a  season.  In  fact 
the  trade  unions  were  helpless  to  cope  with  a  situation  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  desperate.  The  politicians  were  equally  helpless.  Liberal 
leaders  were  prepared  to  support  a  further  extension  of  the  franchise, 
but  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  franchise  would  not  feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked.    Yet  the  politicians  had  nothing  further  to  suggest. 

But  the  Socialists  had.  Once  more  they  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  this  time  they  brought  a  quiver  full  of  arguments  borrowed  from  the 
armory  of  Karl  Marx  himself.  Their  new  gospel  was  not  in  essentials 
so  very  different  from  their  old  one.  Like  Owen  they  insbted  that  the 
recurrent  evils  of  industrial  society  sprang  from  the  defects  of  the  indus- 
trial organization.  Like  Owen  they  denounced  capitalistic  control  of 
the  means  of  production  and  demanded  for  the  workingman  the  whole 
produce  of  his  labor.  But  in  place  of  Owen's  co-operative  communities 
they  proposed  to  substitute  national  control.    Most  of  them  agreed  with 
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Lovett  that  the  means  of  salvation  lay  thronj^  the  ballot  box  and  they 
intended  to  accomplish  social  revolution  by  (vganizing  the  full  voting 
strength  of  the  workingman  in  its  suiqxHt. 

Their  program  demanded  immediate  political  action  and  it  ran  coun- 
ter to  the  accepted  policy  of  the  Amalpimated  Trades.  Neverthekss 
they  found  stout  champions  in  the  trade-union  ranks,  particularly  in 
John  Bums  and  Tom  Mann.  For  something  like  five  years  these  ardent 
young  socialists  contended  in  the  Trade  Union  G)ngresses  with  the  oU 
champions  of  laissez  faire  trade-unionism.  And  in  1890,  thanks  partly 
to  the  great  victory  of  Bums  and  Mann  in  the  dock-wi(»kers*  strike  of 
1889,  they  finally  won  the  day.  The  effect  of  their  success  was  br- 
reaching.  It  involved  the  definite  abandonment  by  the  trade  uni<His  of 
their  old  policy  of  letting  general  politics  alone  and  onnmitted  them  to 
a  program  of  social  legislation  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect  sup- 
port from  either  of  the  existing  parties. 

It  was  from  this  new  unionism  of  the  early  1890's  that  the  En^ish 
Labour  Party  was  bom  in  1899.  Its  birthday  marks  the  definite  re-entry 
of  the  trade  union  into  the  field  of  general  politics.  It  mariLs  even  more 
than  that.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
unions  to  dominate  the  politics  of  the  workingman.  For  the  English 
Labour  Party  as  it  was  originally  constituted  limited  its  membership  to 
trade  unionists  and  to  members  of  a  few  relatively  small  a£Ediated  organi- 
zations. Naturally  it  courted  the  support  of  the  whole  workingman 
vote,  but  it  made  no  place  for  unorganized  labor  in  its  councils.  It  was 
in  fact  a  party  run  in  the  interests  of  labor  by  a  trade-union  conunittee. 

It  first  began  to  play  an  active  part  in  politics  in  the  election  of  1905. 
Before  that  time  workingmen  had  been  elected  to  Parliament.  Indeed 
a  scattered  few  had  won  seats  in  every  election  since  1874,  but  their  suc- 
cess represented  the  result  of  local  efforts  and  they  stood  on  no  ccnnmon 
platform,  though  they  did  attempt  to  follow  a  concerted  plan  of  action 
after  they  took  their  seats.  Usually  they  went  by  the  name  of  the  Liberal- 
Labour  group.  In  the  election  of  1906  the  new  labor  party  secured  the 
return  of  twenty-nine  members.  These,  combined  with  the  Liberal- 
Labour  group,  gave  the  workingman  a  fighting  strength  of  some  fifty 
in  the  House  of  Comm(ms.  In  the  election  of  1910  they  lost  a  few  seats, 
but  by  reason  of  the  more  evenly  balanced  strength  of  the  two  great 
parties  their  parliamentary  position  was  really  stronger. 

From  1906  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  worked  in  dose  har- 
mony with  the  Liberals  and  their  influence  upon  liberal  policy  was  very 
considerable.    If  one  considers  the  social  legislation  passed  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  since  1905  the  strength  of  that  influence  is  apparent.  Old- 
age  pensions,  national  insurance  against  sickness,  disability,  and  unem- 
ployment, child  welfare  acts,  sweatshop  regulations,  minimum  wage  laws, 
and  national  emplo3rment  bureaus — all  of  these  demanded  by  Labor  have 
been  conceded  by  Liberalism.  In  fact  the  whole  trend  of  social  l^isla- 
tion  during  the  last  two  decades  in  England  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
justified  the  assertion  that  Labor  was  leading  Liberalism  by  the  nose. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  that  democratic  ideal  which  admits  no 
distinction  between  class  and  class  the  fundamental  defect  of  the  English 
Labour  Party  as  it  existed  before  the  war  was  that  it  did  create  such  a 
distinction  and  sought  to  emphasize  it.  Practically  the  only  group  out- 
side the  organized  labor  group  which  it  admitted  to  its  councils  was  the 
Socialists.  Though  it  did  not  indorse  dass  war  it  provided  the  means 
for  it  and  offered  special  privileges  to  the  one  group  in  the  middle-class 
ranks  which  preached  it.  It  had  another  grave  defect  in  that  it  did 
not  completely  represent  the  very  workingmen  which  it  aimed  to  serve 
because  it  was  fundamentally  a  federation  of  trade  unionists  and  not  a 
free-for-all  workingman's  party.  The  Great  War  just  passed  revealed 
to  its  leaders  both  of  these  defects  and  set  them  at  work  to  correct  them. 
In  191 7  the  Labour  Party  was  completely  reorganized.  Instead  of  a 
trade-union  affair  it  was  converted  into  a  national  democratic  party, 
which,  though  recognizing  the  imions,  based  its  organization  upon  local 
party  associations.  Membership  in  these  associations  was  thrown  open 
to  every  hand  worker  and  brain  worker  who  accepted  the  constitution 
of  the  party  and  subscribed  to  its  program.  In  fact  the  Labour  Party 
virtually  placed  itself  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  two  great  par- 
ties in  the  kingdom.  It  not  only  threw  off  the  shackles  of  the  trade 
unions  but  it  also  definitely  rejected  the  Marxian  principle  of  political 
organization  along  class  lines.  For  though  it  proposed  to  limit  its  mem- 
bership to  hand  workers  and  brain  workers  there  were  few  in  England 
who  would  fail  technically  to  qualify  under  one  or  the  other  of  these 
categories.  At  the  same  time  it  stated  its  program  rather  more  explicitly 
than  it  ever  had  before,  but  with  no  essential  change.  Arthur  Hender- 
son stands  today  on  much  the  same  platform  that  William  Lovett  stood 
80  years  ago — A  reorganization  of  industrial  society  along  socialistic  lines 
to  he  accomplished  gradually  and  by  due  process  of  law.  Lovett  would 
perhaps  have  deleted  the  work  gradually ^  but  labor  leaders  were  more 
hopeful  of  an  immediate  millennium  in  his  day  than  they  are  now. 

I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  evolution  of  the  Labour 
Party  because  it  is  the  one  political  movement  of  present-day  England 
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which  has  been  beyond  question  a  workingman  movement.  But  it  never 
has  commanded  an3rthing  like  the  full  strength  of  the  workingman  in 
politics.  Tlie  best  showing  it  ever  made  in  a  parliamentary  election  was 
in  December,  1918,  when  it  returned  sixty-one  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons  out  of  a  total  of  over  six  hundred.  This  means  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  workingmen  never  have  supported  the  Labour  Party  platform 
at  the  polls.  Most  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Lib- 
erals and  of  the  Conservatives.  And  the  influence  of  the  workingman 
in  modem  En^^ish  politics  has  been  much  more  potent  in  modifying  the 
program  of  the  old  middle-class  parties  than  it  has  been  in  prcHnoting 
the  program  of  its  own.  The  practical  consideration  behind  the  recM:- 
ganization  of  the  Labour  Party  in  191 7  was  probably  the  realization  by 
its  leaders  after  nearly  forty  years  of  effort  that  dass  politics,  successful 
as  they  were  in  continental  Europe,  could  not  be  made  to  go  in  England. 
The  Labour  Party  as  a  workingman's  party  was  a  failure,  and  it  was  on 
the  whole  well  for  English  democracy  that  it  was  so.  For  democracy 
must  build  its  hopes  not  on  class  distinction  but  on  class  co-operation, 
not  on  interests  which  conflict  but  on  interests  which  conform. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 
Hiere  is  a  great  mass  of  literature  bearing  on  almost  every  phase  of  this  subject 
though  there  is  nothing-  which  deals  with  it  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
suggest  some  of  the  more  useful  books  for  a  more  detailed  study.  On  the  eariy  craft 
guilds  one  of  the  best  brief  accounts  is  in  £.  Lipson,  An  IniroducUon  to  the  Economic 
History  of  England,  I,  chap.  viL  On  the  decay  of  the  craft  guilds,  cf .  G.  Unwin,  Indus- 
trial  Organisation  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Se9enteentk  Centuries,  and  also,  for  less  detailed 
accounts,  W.  J.  Ashley,  The  Economic  Organisation  of  England,  chaps,  ii,  v;  and  J.  A. 
Hobson,  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalism,  For  the  Levdlers  Movement,  G.  P. 
Gooch,  English  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  T.  C.  Pease,  The 
Levellers  Movement,  may  be  consulted.  There  is  no  single  adequate  study  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  in  English.  Its  earlier  phases  are  admirably  discussed  in  P.  Mantouz, 
La  Revolution  industneUe  au  XVIII^  sikle  en  An^eterre.  There  are  three  volumes 
by  J.  L.  and  Barbara  Hanunond  which  cover  well  the  effect  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
upon  the  workingman.  They  are  entitled:  (i)  The  Village  Labourer,  1760-1832; 
(2)  The  Town  Labourer,  1760-1822;  (3)  The  Skilled  Labourer,  1760-1832,  The  effect 
of  the  French  Revolution  upon  political  reform  in  England  is  well  handled  in  G.  S. 
Veitch,  The  Genesis  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  E.  R.  Kent,  The  Early  English 
Radicals,  A  convenient  annual  survey  of  economic  conditions  in  En^and  from  1800 
to  1832  will  be  found  in  W.  Smart,  Economic  Annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
G.  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modem  En^and,  chaps,  i,  iv,  is  particulariy  good  on  the  situa- 
tion immediately  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  For  the  unrest  associated  with  the 
passage  of  the  Great  Reform  BiU,  cf .  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Reform 
BiU,  chaps.  1,  ill,  vL  G.  Wallas,  Ufe  of  Francis  Place,  is  easily  the  best  thingonthe 
political  unions  of  1832.  The  rise  of  English  socialism  and  the  views  of  the  English 
socialists  of  the  i820*s  are  well  treated  in  M.  Beer,  A  History  of  En^ish  Socialism,  I. 
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On  the  origin  of  the  English  trade  unions  and  on  their  whole  history  there  is  one  ex- 
cellent book,  S.  and  B.  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism^  of  which  a  new  edition  has 
just  appeared.  Cf .  also  George  Howell,  LabourLegislalion,  Labour  Movements  and  Labour 
Leaders,  On  contemporary  English  trade  unions  the  English  Labour  Year  Book,  particu- 
larly the  volume  for  1916,  contains  a  fund  of  excellent  material.  The  Chartist  Movement 
has  been  much  written  about  in  English  and  in  German,  though  the  best  study  is  in 
French,  Le.,  E.  DoUdans,  Le  Ckariismef  1830-48,  In  English  the  best  single  account  is  by 
Mark  Hovell,  The  Chartist  Movement;  cf .  also  F.  F.  Rosenblatt,  The  Chartist  Movement 
in  Its  Social  and  Economic  Aspects,  and  F.  W.  Slosson,  The  Decline  of  the  CharUst  Move- 
ment. On  the  relations  of  the  workingman  to  politics  since  Chartism  there  is  very 
little  of  value.  The  Webbs  give  something  in  their  History  of  Trade  Unions  and 
G.  Howell  rather  more  in  his  study  of  labor  movements  cited  above.  One  phase  of  it  is 
treated  very  superficially  in  A.  W.  Hun^hrey,  A  History  of  Labour  Representation. 
Unfortimately  there  is  no  study  comparable  to  Butler's  Passing  of  the  Great  Reform 
Bill  for  the  later  reform  bills  of  1867  and  1884.  Charles  Seymour,  Electoral  Reform  in 
England  and  Wales,  chap,  x,  contains  a  good  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  labor 
vote  was  cast  between  1867  and  1884.  The  history  of  the  modem  English  Labor 
Party  has  yet  to  be  written,  though  there  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  main  facts 
in  the  English  Labour  Year  Booh  for  1916;  cf.  also,  for  a  rather  unsympathetic  account, 
A.  L.  Lowell,  The  Government  of  England,  H,  chap,  xxxiii,  which  brings  the  story 
down  to  1908.  The  program  of  the  Labour  Party  as  stated  in  191 7  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  that  year  is  very  well  explained  in  A.  Henderson,  The  Aims  of  Labour.  For 
a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  workingman  in  current  English  politics  the  English 
weekly,  the  New  Statesman,  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  look.  Sidney  Webb's  occa- 
sional contributions  to  the  New  Republic  are  excellent  though  not  always  unbiased. 
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Fred  Terry  Rogers,  Assistant  Prc^essor  in  the  Department  ot 
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Leonard  D.  White,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
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Department  of  History. 

Employment  of  a  visiting  nurse  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Health  Department. 

Professor  of  Mflitary  Science  and  Tactics  was  made  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board  of  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

Yoshio  Ishida,  Research  Instructor  in  the  Dq)artment  of  Physics. 

Elbert  Clark,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

R.  S.  Bracewelly  Associate  in  the  Dq)artment  of  Chemistry. 

Theodore  B.  Hinckley,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 

Lillian  Cushman  Brown,  Instructor  in  Art  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Leo  Finkelstein,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Conyers  Read,  Professor  in  the  Department  of  History. 

GIFTS 

The  E.  I.  DuPont  deNemours  &  Company  Corporation  renews 
for  the  year  1920-21  the  gift  of  $750  for  a  Fellowship  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane  renews  for  another  four-year  period  his  sub- 
scription to  support  the  work  in  Russian  Language  and  Institutions. 

John  F.  McMillan  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  an  endow- 
ment fund. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Swift  provides  the  sum  of  $500  for  the  e]q>enses  <rf  a 
trip  to  Asia  for  scientific  investigation  by  Assistant  Professor  Wellington 
Downing  Jones  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 
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The  donor  of  the  Theology  Buildmg  in  addition  to  the  previous 
gift  of  $300,000  has  pledged  a  further  gift  of  $100,000  toward  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

A  donor  whose  name  is  withheld  presents  a  collection  of  lithographed 
portraits  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-coitury  authors  and  scientists 
made  by  William  Rothenstein  of  London. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  presents  to  the 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Education  a  valuable  collection  of  birds  and 
feathers. 


JOHN  CRERAR 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

This  sketch  begins  and  ends  with  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
John  Crerar.  In  more  respects  than  one  that  wiU  was  unique.  It 
had  the  following  very  unusual  beginning: 

My  father,  John  Creimr,  a  native  of  Scotland,  died  in  New  Yoik  when  I  was  an 
infant,  leaving  my  motho',  my  brother  Peter  and  myself  his  only  heirs.  My  mother 
remained  a  widow  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  then  manied  to  '^^^Diam  Boyd. 
The  issue  of  this  seoond  marriage  was  one  son,  my  half  brother,  Geoige  William  B<^ 
who  died  unmarried  in  x86o.  My  step  father  died  in  1864,  and  my  mother  was 
agun  left  a  widow  with  her  two  sons,  Peter  and  myself.  My  nx>ther  <hed  March  38, 
1873,  and  my  brother  Peter  died  in  1883,  a  widower,  leaving  no  children. 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Agnes  SmeaUie.  She  was  bom  in  Scotknd  in 
1795  and  a  line  of  relationship  on  her  side  is  deariy  defined. 

My  first  cousins  are  children  of  my  late  uncks,  James  and  John  Smrallie,  late 
of  Florida  and  West  Galway,  State  of  N.Y.,  brothers  of  my  mother.  Through  them 
I  have  second  cousins  and  third  cousins.  These  cousins,  first,  second  and  third 
can  be  readily  traced:  some  I  have  seen,  others  only  heard  of  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear. 

With  these  explanations  it  remains  with  me  to  make  a  diqxisition  of  my  estate. 

I  am  a  bachekurand  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  but  have  been  a  citizen  of  Chicagp 
since  1862. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  unique  preface  to  the  will  the  slightest 
possible  mention  is  made  of  the  father,  and  none  whatever  of  any 
relatives  on  his  father's  side,  while  much  is  told  of  the  mother  and  of 
first,  second,  and  even  third  cousins  on  her  side.  And  yet  so  far  as  the 
records  show  the  Crerars  were  a  more  ancient  and  numerous  family 
than  the  Smeallies.  The  Crerars  appear  in  the  earliest  Scottish  parish 
registers  of  marriages  and  births.  These  important  records  seem  to 
have  been  instituted,  at  least  in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland,  by 
the  Presbyterian  church  when  it  displaced  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  register  of  the  parish  ol 
Kenmore  records  the  marriage  on  May  14, 1637,  of  "John  Dow  Crearar" 
and  again  in  1640  of  "John  Dow  Crerar,"  evidently  his  second  marriage 
This  carelessness  about  the  spelling  of  family  names  seems  to  have 
been  common  in  Scotland.  The  Crerars  were  a  ntunerous  family  and 
were  scattered  through  many  parishes.  They  belonged  to  the  common 
people  and  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  lived  in  country  districts 
and,  probably,  followed  agriculture. 
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The  parish  register  of  Dull,  County  of  Perth,  from  which  John 
Crerar's  father,  John,  migrated  to  the  United  States  when  a  young 
man,  records  that  a  John  Crerar,  early  in  1788,  married  Margaret 
McFarland.  They  had  three  sons,  Peter,  bom  late  in  1788,  James, 
bom  in  1789,  and  John,  bom  July  2, 1792.  Peter  and  James  married 
in  the  same  parish  and  each  had  a  son  named  Donald.  One  of  these 
Donalds  will  appear  later  in  this  story.  The  youngest  brother,  John, 
apparently  left  the  old  home  unmarried  and  settled  in  New  York  City. 
There  he  met  and  married  Agnes  Smeallie  who  had  also  migrated  from 
Scotland  to  New  York  in  her  youth.  Both  were  Presbyterians,  and 
they  doubtless  found  each  other  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church  to 
which  their  son,  John,  remained  greatly  attached  to  the  ^id  of  his  life. 
The  naming  of  their  other  son  Peter  shows  the  family  attachment  of 
the  father.  Had  there  been  a  third  son  there  would  have  been  another 
apostolic  succession,  apparently,  of  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

Ancestors  on  the  mother's  side  are  not  traced  farther  back  than 
1 7 10.  There  are  bewildering  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  they 
spelled  their  names,  as  Smeallie,  Smellie,  Smaill,  Smeal,  Smalle,  Smale, 
etc.  These  differences  in  spelling  constantly  occurred  in  the  same 
family.  In  the  record  of  the  births  of  the  three  children  of  Alexander 
Smellie  of  the  parish  of  Kirkliston  the  first-bom  was  written  Smeal, 
the  second  Smellie,  the  youngest  Smeallie.  The  father  of  Mr.  Crerar's 
mother,  Andrew  SmeaU,  bom  in  1748,  was  the  son  of  John  Smale.  The 
daughter  of  Andrew  SmeaU  was  Agnes  Smeallie,  the  mother  of  John 
Crerar.  In  his  last  will  and  testament  he  says  she  ''was  b6m  in  Scot- 
land in  1 795."  The  register  of  the  parish  of  Kirkliston,  however,  records 
that  she  was  bom  April  i,  1797.  But  this  is  only  another  evidence 
that  the  most  devoted  sons  do  not  always  retain  in  mind  the  exact 
year  of  their  parents'  birth.  Where  and  when  John  Crerar,  the  father, 
and  Agnes  Smeallie  were  married  does  not  appear  nor  when  they  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  We  are  not  told  the  father's  business  and 
know  nothing  of  his  circumstances  at  the  time  of  his  death  July  23, 
1827.  We  only  know  that  he  left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  Peter,  the  elder, 
and  John,  an  infant  a  few  months  old.  As  the  will  says  the  widow 
and  the  two  sons  were  "his  only  heirs,"  it  may,  perhaps,  be  believed 
that  the  little  family  was  not  left  destitute.  This  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  mother  a  few  years  later  married 
William  Bo}^,  a  business  man  occupying  the  important  and  no  doubt 
lucrative  position  of  head  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  bus- 
iness of  an  English  house.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
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of  the  famfly  before,  they  were  no  doubt  much  improved  after  this 
marriage,  and  all  the  bo3rs  were  given  such  education  as  the  sdiods  of 
New  York  City  afforded. 

The  mother  must  have  been  a  woman  of  character,  intelligence, 
and  attractiveness.  Her  sons  were  taken  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church  and  certainly  John  early  became  a  devout  and  zealous  Qiristian. 

Young  Crerar  was  a  diligent  student.  He  did  not  carry  his  educatkxi 
through  a  college  course,  but  did  continue  it  long  enough  to  concdve  a 
love  of  books  and  a  habit  of  reading  which  alwa3rs  remained  with  him. 

The  New  Ycnrk  of  Mr.  Crerar's  childhood  was  what  would  now  be 
called  a  small  dty.  When  he  was  bom,  in  the  early  part  of  1827,  its 
population  was  less  than  175,000.  While  he  was  growing  to  manhood 
it  increased  to  300,000.  When  he  left  it  to  make  his  home  in  Chicago 
it  had  become  a  large  dty  of  850,000  people. 

Young  Crerar  continued  in  school  till  his  ei^^teenth  year  and  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  house  of  which  his  step&ther  was  the  New 
York  manager.  Here  he  remained  fcHr  several  years,  advancing  from  (me 
position  to  another,  and  about  1850  was  sent  to  the  brandi  house  of  the 
firm  in  Boston.  He  had  become  a  bodckeeper,  and  was  sent  to  Boston, 
perhaps,  to  organize,  or  reorganize,  the  bodckeeping.  At  all  events  he 
remained  only  a  year  or  so  and  then  returned  to  New  York.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  became  again  associated  with  his  stepfather.  He  found 
a  better  position  than  that  house  had  for  him  and  became  bodLkeeper 
for  another  large  iron  firm.  He  continued  this  work,  alwa3rs  on  the  lodL- 
out  for  something  better,  for  perhaps  three  or  four  years,  until  he  was 
twenty-nine  years  old.  He  must  have  been  anxious  to  get  into  business 
himself.  He  could  not  but  be  consdous  of  the  possession  of  business 
ability,  but  he  was  alwajrs  a  modest  man,  and  being  without  capital 
his  way  into  independent  business  activity  seemed  to  be  hedged  iq>. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  greatest 
of  his  business  career,  came  to  him.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Morris  K.  Jesup.  Mr.  Jesup  was  a  little  more  than  two  years  )rounger 
than  Mr.  Crerar,  but  he  was  ahready  in  business  for  himself.  He  had 
established  himself  in  the  business  of  dealing  in  railroad  supplies  in 
1853,  and  during  his  commercial  career  became  a  man  of  very  larg^ 
wealth.  He  came  to  be  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  country. 
But  it  was  his  long  life  of  philanthropy,  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of 
mankind  in  religion,  in  education,  in  charity,  in  encouraging  e3q)loratio& 
and  sdentific  research,  that  made  him  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  our 
history.    He  lived  till  1908,  but  retired  from  business  in  1884  because. 
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as  he  said,  "  I  found  that  both  busmess  and  charitable  work  were  becom- 
ing so  absorbing  that  one  or  the  other  must  suffer  if  I  continued  to  do 
both.  So,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  I  retired 
from  business  and  have  devoted  my  spare  time  to  working  for  others 
and  for  the  public  interest."  Mr.  Jesup  was  then  only  fifty-four  years 
old.  He  lived  twenty-four  years  longer.  He  had  lived  during  the 
thirty-one  years  of  his  business  life  for  both  his  business  and  the  public. 
It  may  be  justly  said  that  he  devoted  fifty-five  of  the  seventy-eight 
years  of  his  life  to  his  fellow-men. 

Commander  Peary  said  in  1910:  ''To  Morris  K.  Jesup,  more  than 
to  any  other  one  man,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  North  Pole  b  today  a 
trophy  of  this  country."  His  biographer,  William  Adams  Brown, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  official  positions  he  held  which  indicates  the 
wideness  of  his  sympathies  and  the  scope  of  his  philanthropic 
activities: 

He  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
pondon  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1899  and  which  he  held  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  its  president  from  187  a 
to  1875,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  For  twenty- 
two  years  be  was  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  he  was  president  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club, 
of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi^,  of  the 
New  En^and  Society,  and  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut  He  was 
first  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  vice-president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  of  the  Pilgrims.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen,  and  a 
member  both  of  the  Peabody  and  of  the  General  Education  Boards.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Conunission,  which  built  the  first  subway  in  the  dty  of  New 
York.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  seven  years  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ho^tal.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  HosfHtal  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Half  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children,  and  of  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  a  member  of  many  other  scientific,  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions,  in  which  he  held  no  official  position,  but  in  the  work  of  which  he 
was  actively  interested. 

This  was  the  man  with  whom  John  Crerar  became  acquainted  about 
the  beginning  of  1856,  with  whom  he  became  associated  in  business,  and 
whose  partner  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  influence  of 
this  association  on  Mr.  Crerar's  life  was  very  great.    The  way  in  which 
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they  came  together  was  as  fdlows.  Mr.  Jesup  had  started  in  business 
in  1853  with  a  Mr.  ClariL  who  had  been  a  boddLeeper  in  a  bank  and 
had  some  capital.  Mr.  Jesup  had  no  capital,  but  he  knew  the  railway 
sui^lies  business  bom  the  bottom  up.  The  partnership  continued 
three  years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Clark  was  bookkeq)er  and  office 
man,  while  Mr.  Jesup  attended  to  all  the  outside  buaness.  The  firm 
prospered,  but  for  some  reas<m  a  dissolution  was  resolved  on  in  1856. 
Mr.  Jesup  would  need  a  competent  bookkeq)er  and  office  man  and  turned 
to  his  new  acquaintance  and  friend,  John  Crerar.  But  let  him  tell  the 
story: 

I  becmme  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crerar  in  1856,  then  bookkeeper  in  the  huge 
iron  house  of  Raymond  and  Fullerton  in  New  Yoik.  I  was  then  in  business  in  New 
York  under  the  firm  name  of  M.  R.  Jesup  and  Co.  One  day,  in  the  year  1856,  seeing 
Mr.  Crerar  writing  at  his  desk,  I  put  thk  question  to  him,  "John,  would  you  like  to 
better  your  position?"  His  instant  reply  was  "Yes!"  I  said,  "Come  and  see  me 
at  my  office. "    All  this  resulted  in  my  taking  him  into  my  employ  as  cfeik,  and  within 

a  very  short  time  making  him  my  partner  in  business In  the  year  1859  I 

established  a  house  in  Chicago  under  the  firm  name  of  Jesup,  Kennedy  and  Adams, 
J.  McGregOT  Adams  who  was  then  a  dtxk  for  me  in  New  York  being  sent  to  Chicago 
to  take  the  management  of  this  business.  In  the  fall  of  1862  Mr.  Crerar  was  sent  to 
Chicago  and  the  firm  was  changed  to  Jesup,  Komedy  &  Co.  Some  time  in  the  eady 
part  of  1863,  Messrs.  Crerar  and  Adams  succeeded  to  the  business  and  established 
the  firm  of  Crerar,  Adams  &  Co. 

My  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Crerar  gave  me  the  rare  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  of  what  stuff  he  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  steriing  integrity,  of 
strong  religious  convictions,  a  kindly  heart  and  a  true  friend.  He  loved  all  men  and 
all  loved  him.  I  never  knew  a  man  ^o  had  so  many  real  friends.  He  was  social, 
though  at  the  same  time  retiring,  modest  and  humble,  and  in  life  counting  his  diief 
pleasure  the  being  in  the  society  of,  and  intimate  relations  with,  his  friends. 

Mr.  Crerar  was  a  frugal  man,  lived  without  display  or  ostentation,  and  I  often 
used  to  tell  him  that  he  was  too  much  so,  and  that  be  oug^t  to  be  more  among  men, 
giving  his  money  while  he  lived  and  having  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  it  well  admin- 
istered. His  imiform  reply  was,  "I  am  satisfied  and  content."  ....  I  coukl  say 
much  more  about  this  good  man;  there  lived  none  better. 

It  is  evident  that  young  Crerar  possessed  such  an  imusual  combi- 
nation of  qualities  for  success  in  a  business  which  he  had  been  stud3ring 
for  eleven  years  that  his  early  entrance  into  the  new  firm  of  M.  K.  Jesup 
&  Company  was  inevitable.  The  other  member  of  the  new  house  was 
John  S.  Kennedy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  railroad-supplies 
business  was  then  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.  The  iron  age  and  the 
railroad  age  had  just  begim.  The  firm  of  M.  K.  Jesiq>  &  Company 
was  just  beginning  to  get  on  its  feet  and  its  members  were  poor  men. 
It  had  the  advantage  of  starting  at  the  outset  of  that  period  of  un- 
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precedented  development  which  has  covered  the  continent  with  rail- 
roads and  made  the  last  seventy  years  the  Railway  Age.  Being  men  of 
great  business  ability  they  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  of  the  new  era,  and  the  firm  entered  on  a 
career  of  great  and  increasing  prosperity. 

Mr.  Crerar  did  not  long  remain  in  New  York  after  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  company.  While  he  did  remain,  however,  he  manifested 
that  enlightened  interest  in  organized  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity which  characterized  his  later  life.  He  was  a  deeply  religious 
man  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  devout  mother.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  and  became 
president  of  that  body.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  the 
Union  League,  and  the  Century  Club,  and  continued  his  membership 
in  these  organizations  after  leaving  New  York. 

The  first  railroads  from  the  East,  the  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Michigan  Central,  entered  Chicago  in  1852.  Inmiediately  that  period 
of  railway  development  began  which  within  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
years  gave  Illinois  a  greater  railroad  mileage  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union  and  made  Chicago  the  great  railway  center  of  the  country. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  dty  should  become  the  chief  distributing 
point  of  railroad  supplies.  Mr.  Crerar  and  his  partners  were  not  slow 
in  recognizing  what  this  meant  for  a  business  like  theirs.  It  meant,  not 
merely  that  such  a  business  was  likely  to  be  successful  in  Chicago,  but 
that  it  was  imperatively  demanded  there.  Chicago  became  the  one 
location  on  the  continent  for  a  business  in  railroad  supplies.  In  1859, 
therefore,  as  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Jesup,  J.  McGregor  Adams  was 
sent  to  Chicago  to  inaugurate  the  business,  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
Chicago  branch,  which  was  known  as  Jesup,  Kennedy  &  Adams. 
It  was  so  successful  from  the  start  that  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  later 
Mr.  Crerar,  then  a  member  of  the  parent  house,  found  it  necessary  to 
go  to  Chicago  to  care  for  the  expanding  business  and  the  firm  name 
became  Jesup,  Kennedy  &  Co.  Messrs.  Crerar  and  Adams  were  the 
junior  partners.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Jesup  says  that "  sometime 
in  the  early  part  of  1863  Messrs.  Crerar  and  Adams  succeeded  to  the 
business  and  established  the  firm  of  Crerar,  Adams  and  Co."  Mr. 
Jesup  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  this  statement,  but,  on  account  of  the 
business  value  of  the  old  title,  the  new  firm  continued  to  do  business 
under  the  name  Jesup,  Kennedy  &  Company  for  five  years.  The 
city  directory  of  1868  was  the  first  to  contain  the  name  of  "Crerar, 
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Adams  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  railroad  supplies  and  om- 
tractors'  materials,  ii  and  13  Wells  SL" 

Twenty-one  years  later,  in  1889,  the  Commercial  Club,  an  organ- 
isation of  the  leading  business  men  of  Chicago,  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  Mr.  Crerar,  who  had  just  died: 

The  CommeidAl  Qub  hat  met  a  peculiar  and  inepacable  loas  in  tlie  death  ol 
John  CzenkT.  The  death  of  a  man  who  la  both  strongand  good  must  always  aeem 
irreparable  and  probably  always  is  iirqMuaUe.  But  Mr.  Crerar  was,  besides,  the 
most  devoted  ami  faithful  member  of  the  organlaitlon  ....  and  we  who  are  his 
feDow-memberB  have  experienced  a  perKmal  a£Biction  such  as  can  rarely  come  out  of 
the  intercourse  and  friendships  of  social  life.  He  was  not  a  recent  Mend  nor  one  who 
could  make  a  li^t  impression  upcm  his  neii^ibors.  We  knew  him  intimatdy  for 
many  yean;  he  was  a  part  of  ouridves,  and  he  was  such  a  man  as  must  fin,  by  the 
Importance  of  his  qualities,  a  large  place  in  the  lives  of  his  friends.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  way  in  which  his  character  coml»ned  force  with  geniality.  His  strength 
and  indsiveness  seemed  to  find  no  contrast  or  opposition  in  his  exceeding  geniality, 
but  these  several  qualities  combined  and  mingled  in  him  to  the  producing  of  a  most 
delightful  and  unique  man.  ....  ffis  conspicuous  perKmal  attractiveness,  his 
fine  and  wholesome  examf^  as  a  gentleman,  his  constant,  varied,  most  generous  and 
yet  most  discriminated  charities,  his  consfHcuous  business  conservatism  and  judg- 
ment, so  justified  by  success,  and  his  steadfastness  in  his  religious  life,  made  him  a 
man  of  rare  value  and  usefulness  to  all  circles  with  whom  he  closely  associated,  and  to 
the  large  circle  of  the  great  dty. 

Because  we  knew  him  so  well  and  valued  him  so  hi^y,  and  because  we  boie 
him  so  warm  an  affection  we  wish  to  make  some  expression  like  this  which  may  be  at 
least  a  sHg^t  evidence  of  the  impression  his  life  made  upon  us  and  the  sonow  we 
feel  at  his  death.  And  to  make  this  expression  as  permanent  as  we  can,  we,  the 
members  of  the  Commercial  Club,  now  resolve  that,  although  any  words  we  can  use 
must  seem  inadequate  and  ine]q>res8ive,  these  be  made  a  part  of  the  pennanent  records 
of  our  Club. 

What  then  was  the  life  that  John  Crerar  lived  in  Chicago  for  twenty- 
seven  years  that  won  for  him  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection 
from  these  hard-headed  men  of  business  who  knew  him  so  intimatdy? 

From  the  first  he  had  thrown  himself  into  his  business  with  great 
energy.  He  had  partners,  but  none  of  them  ever  questioned  his  <lom- 
inance.  They  were  able  men  but  they  recognized  his  leadership. 
The  terms  of  partnership  were  determined  by  him  and  accepted  by 
them  without  any  written  contract,  as  just  and  even  liberal  to  the 
other  members  of  the  firm.  In  his  last  partnership,  to  which  the  other 
parties  were  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  he  wrote  out  a  partnership 
agreement,  though  the  other  partners  never  examined  it  till  after  his 
death.  They  were  then  surprised  to  find  that  no  figures  indicated  the 
extent  of  their  interest  in  the  business.  No  difficulty,  however,  arose 
on  this  accoimt.    The  matter  had  been  understood  between  them  and 
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the  estate  was  settled  without  trouble.  Moreover  he  had  left  $50,000 
to  each  of  them  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  confidence.   - 

The  business  grew  with  the  amazing  growth  of  the  western  rail- 
roads. It  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  important  business 
concerns  in  Chicago.  The  business  had  been  originally  started  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  a  small  place  on  Dearborn  Street.  In  1865  it  was  moved  to 
much  larger  quarters  at  11  and  13  Wells  Street  at  the  comer  of  South 
Water  Street.  The  building  was  noted  as  being  one  of  the  only  two 
iron-front  structures  in  Chicago,  but  it  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  1871.  Immediately  after  the  fire  business  was  resumed  in  a 
"mere  shanty"  that  had  been  put  up  for  temporary  use  at  the  comer 
of  Adams  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  and  in  these  makeshift  quarters 
it  remained  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Robbins  Building 
had  been  completed  on  the  old  site  and  the  business  was  transferred  to 
it  and  in  it  continued  to  be  conducted  during  Mr.  Crerar's  life.  The 
house  soon  came  to  be  the  largest  concem  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle 
West.  Edward  S.  Shepherd  became  a  partner,  and  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Crerar  he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  business.  In  a  great  build- 
ing-at  239  E.  Erie  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago,  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan,  Mr.  Shepherd  still  carries  on  the  business  under  the  old 
name,  Crerar,  Adams  &  Company. 

The  business  expanded  so  rapidly  that  a  manufacturing  department 
was  soon  found  to  be  necessary.  Such  a  department  was  therefore 
secured  by  the  purchase  of  a  business  already  existing,  which  was 
reorganized  as  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Company,  manufacturers  of 
railroad-car  trimmings,  lamps,  lanterns,  and  sheet-metal  specialties.  It 
came  to  include  brass  and  bronze  foundries  of  the  most  modem  type. 
Though  founded  earlier  the  company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Illinois  in  1869.  Since  1872  the  main  factory  and  offices  of  the  com- 
pany have  been  on  the  north  side  and  now  cover  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Orleans,  Ontario,  Franklin,  and  Ohio  streets.  Before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Crerar,  he  and  Mr.  Adams  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  divided 
their  interests,  Mr.  Crerar  and  Mr.  Shepherd  retaining  Crerar,  Adams  & 
Company,  and  Mr.  Adams  taking  over  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Company. 

Cook's  Bjhgone  Days  in  Chicago,  referring  to  the  year  1862,  the  year 
of  Mr.  Crerar's  coming  to  the  dty,  makes  the  following  interesting 
statement: 

Reference  should  be  made  to  a  group  whose  names  are  familiar  to  nearly  every 
Chicagoan  today,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  whoHy  unknown  in  1862;  or  just 
rising  into  recognition  within  the  lines  of  their  specialties,  yet  in  a  few  yeais  were  to 
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dominate  almost  every  branch  of  commeidai  activity Marshall  Fidd  and 

L.  Z.  Leiter  were  merely  rising  junior  partners.  Wm.  F.  Coolhaugh  and  John  Crersr 
were  new  arrivab.  Lyman  J.  Gage  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  cashierRhip  of  the 
Merchant's  Savings  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  beginners  with  them  were  George 
M.  PuUman,  S.  W.  Allerton,  A.  M.  BilUngs,  John  W.  Doane,  N.  K.  Fairbanks  John 
C.  Gault,  H.  N.  Higgbbotham,  Marvin  Hufl^tt,  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  General  A.  C 
McClurg,  Franklin  MacVea^  ....  while  Chief  Justkre  M.  W.  Fuller  was  a  rising 
young  lawyer. 

Mr.  Crerar,  modest  and  retiring  as  he  alwa3rs  was,  scxm  came  to  be 

recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  dty.    When  the 

Commercial  Club  of  Chio^o  was  in  contemplation  he  was  invited  to 

become  one  of  the  thirty-nine  constituent  members.    Thou^  not 

particularly  addicted  to  clubs  he  was  a  devoted  memb^  of  this  one 

which  was  made  up  of  the  leaders  of  Chio^o  business.    I  have  already 

indicated  the  admiration  and  affection  in  which  he  was  hdd  by  his 

fellow-members.     In  John  J.  Glessner's  history  of  the  Comm^cial 

Club  he  sa3rs: 

The  Club  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  rare  quality  of  its  original  membenhip, 
composed  of  men  who  easily  stood  out  above  their  fdlows  in  the  community;  men 
who  not  only  made  themselves  and  their  own  businesses,  but  made  the  town  they  lived 
in,  and  loved  it.  Pullman  and  Fairbank  and  Field  and  Doane  and  Stager  and  Crerar 
and  Leiter  and  Farwell  and  the  two  Keiths  and  Armour,  and  men  like  these,  would 
have  made  their  mark  ansrwhere  and  in  any  time. 

And  again  he  says: 

Several  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  members  never  held  office,  thou|^  the 
chief  executive  position  was  at  di£ferent  times  urged  upon  them — Field  and  PuUman 
and  Crerar,  among  those  who  have  gone,  and  others  who  still  are  here.  They  felt 
honored  in  the  choice,  but  distrustful  of  ability  to  give  time  and  attaition  to  the 
work. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  with  Mr.  Crerar's  business  ability  and  in- 
creasing prosperity,  he  should  extend  his  interests  beyond  his  imme- 
diate business.  He  did  not  make  any  considerable  dealings  in  real 
estate.  Other  forms  of  investment  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  him. 
He  was  no  speculator,  but  very  conservative  in  his  views  and  methods. 
Yet  he  had  a  business  instinct  and  an  open  and  farseeing  mind  that 
led  him  to  consider  and  enter  into  new  and  large  projects,  that,  in  his 
judgm^it,  promised  great  development  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Pull- 
man laid  before  him  his  revolutionary  palace-car  plans,  he  listened, 
weighed,  and,  finally  approving,  engaged  in  the  organization  and 
financing  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  It  seems  incredible 
now,  but  fifty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Pullman's  projects  were  so  new  and 
strange  and  revolutionary  that  few  believed  them  practicable,  least  of 
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all  perhaps  railroad  men.  He  had  little  capital  himself  and  he  foimd 
it  very  difficult  to  enlist  capitalists  in  his  scheme.  He  was  a  young 
man,  only  thirty-four  years  old  in  1865.  Mr.  Crerar  was  also  a  young 
man  of  thirty-eight,  just  beginning  to  be  a  man  of  substance.  Perhaps 
the  nature  of  his  business — ^railway  supplies — enabled  him  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  sleeping-car  and  he  entered  so  fully  into  Mr. 
Pullman's  plans  that  when  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  was 
finally  organized  in  1867  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  great  industry  which  has  had  such  an 
extraordinary  development.  He  continued  on  the  board  of  directors 
from  the  formation  of  the  company  to  the  end  6f  his  life,  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years  and  did  his  full  share  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
company. 

Soon  after  beginning  business  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Crerar  became  a 
director  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  His  connection  with  this 
company  had  one  very  interesting  result  quite  imrelated  to  business. 
It  brought  him,  of  course,  into, close  business  relations  with  the  able 
president  of  the  road,  T.  B.  Blackstone,  and  their  relations  resulted  in 
an  intimate  and  delightful  friend^p,  which  was  characterized  by  a 
warm  affection.  So  strong  was  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Blackstone  that, 
when  he  made  his  will  in  1887,  though  his  friend  was  a  man  of  large 
wealth  he  left  to  him  a  bequest  of  $5,000  "to  piuxrhase  some  memento 
which  will  remind  him  of  my  appreciation  of  his  uniform  and  life-long 
kindness  to  me." 

Mr.  Crerar  was  long  the  Chicago  director  in  the  Liverpool,  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders 
and  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  He  was  a  director 
in  the  Chicago  &  Joliet  Railroad  and  for  a  time  president  of  the  road. 
He  had  large  interests  in  the  Joliet  Steel  Company.  These  are  only 
indications  of  the  wideness  of  his  business  interests  which  continually 
reached  out  in  new  directions  as  his  prosperity  increased. 

Mr.  Crerar's  independent  business  career  was  not  a  long  one.  It 
was  restricted  to  less  than  thirty  years.  After  becoming  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Crerar,  Adams  &  Company  it  continued  only  twenty- 
six  years,  when  death  brought  it  to  an  end.  He  lived  to  be  only  sixty- 
two  years  old.  He  had  been  very  successful.  He  was  a  conservative 
but  astute  business  man,  and,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  his  successes 
would  have  kept  pace,  doubtless,  with  those  of  his  most  successful 
associates  who  carried  their  large  activities  on  into  the  new  century. 
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In  dosing  the  intioductcny  paragraphs  of  his  will  Mr.  Crerar  said, 
''I  am  a  badidor  and  was  bom  in  New  York  Qty,  but  have  been  a 
citizen  of  Chicago  since  1862."  Why  he  never  married  does  not  a{^)ear. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  eminmtly  fitted  to  give  and  receive  happi- 
ness as  the  head  of  a  faunily.  He  did  not  escape  the  raillery  to  whidi 
all  bachdors  are  subject.  He  received  it  good  naturedly,  inristing  that 
he  was  not  insensible  to  feminine  charms.  When  rallied  on  the  subject 
his  usual  answer  was:  "I  am  in  love  with  alL"  Being  a  bachelor  he 
lived  in  hotek,  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  the  Grand  Pacific. 

We  may  be  certain  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  after  reaching 
Chipago  was  to  identify  himsdf  activdy  with  the  church.  He  was 
deeply  religious.  He  had  been  so  from  his  youth,  and  in  Chicago 
entered  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  soon  made  an  dder 
and  a  trustee,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
that  church.  His  religious  interest  did  not  diminish  as  his  wealth 
increased.  He  regularly  attended  the  church  prayer  meeting.  He  was 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible.  His  &vorite  chapter  was  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  which  he  knew  by  heart.  When  the  new  building 
of  the  church  was  erected  at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Twentieth  Street,  he 
contributed  $10,000  toward  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.  All  hb 
friends  knew  him  as  a  Christian  man.  He  was  outspoken  in  his  &ith  and 
never  hesitated  to  defend  Christianity  when  it  was  attacked  in  his 
presence.  ''He  has  been  known  to  exclaim  in  a  Ume  of  impatient 
disgust,  at  hearing  some  one  ask  if  he  really  believed  that  Jonah  was 
swallowed  by  a  whale, ' Ohl  bosh!  What  has  that  to  do  with  religion  ?'  " 
This  is  an  illustration  of  what  was  said  of  him  that  though  he  was  very 
much  of  a  gentleman  ''he  was  a  singularly  candid  man  and  when  occasicm 
demanded  could  be  abrupt."  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  the 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presb3rterian  Church  was  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson, 
between  whom  and  Mr.  Crerar  a  most  affectionate  friendship  developed. 
Dr.  McPherson  was  a  lovable  man,  and  Mr.  Crerar  indicated  his  strong 
attachment  to  him  by  leaving  him  a  bequest  of  $20,000.  His  will  also 
revealed  his  love  for  the  church  and  the  depth  of  his  doctrinal  con- 
victions. He  left  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  $100,000  "so 
long  as  said  church  preserves  and  maintains  the  prindples  of  the  Pres- 
byterian faith."  But  he  also  left  the  church  without  reservation 
$100,000  for  its  mission  schools.  He  did  not  forget  the  church  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  and  to  which  all  his  family  had  bd<mged,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City,  to  which  he  left  $25,000. 
He  also  Idt  the  Presbyterian  League  of  Chicago  $50,000.  He  was  a 
lo3ral  Presbyterian. 
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But  his  religious  interest  was  not  confined  within  denominational 
lines.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Chicago  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  was  one  of  its  devoted  adherents  throughout  his  life 
in  Chicago.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Association  and  left  it 
$50,000  in  his  will. 

He  was  for  many  years  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union. 

Each  year  he  gave  cheerfully  and  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  work  throughout 
his  long  and  successful  career.  When  he  was  disposing  of  his  property  by  bequest  he 
put  these  words  in  his  will:  ''I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  established  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  hereby  requesting  that  said  sum  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  cause  of  said  Sunday  School  Union  in  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  the  sum  of  $50,000.  ....  I  should  prefer  that  the  legacies  or  be- 
quests be  used  so  that  the  interest  would  keep  missionaries  in  the  fidd,  or  would 
enable  good  to  be  done  as  opportunities  present  themselves." 

This  suggestion  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  of 
the  use  to  be  made  of  legacies  has  been  followed  in  the  use  made  of  Mr. 
Crerar's  bequest  with  remarkable  results.  Every  year  since  1893  a 
report  has  been  published  showing  the  work  done  by  the  missionaries 
supported  by  the  income  of  the  fund.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years 
it  appeared  that  three  missionaries  had  been  employed  each  year.  About 
1^600  Sunday  schools  had  been  organized  in  remote  districts  of  the 
North  and  West,  with  nearly  60,000  scholars.  These  missionaries  had 
aided  in  various  ways  10,000  Sunday  schools  in  which  there  were  160,000 
pupils.  They  had  distributed  12,000  Bibles  or  portions  of  Scripture. 
Nearly  90  churches  had  been  organized  and  about  7,000  converts  had 
been  led  into  a  new  life.  These  reports  are  documents  of  real  human 
interest.  They  may  truthfully  be  termed  live  stuff.  They  make  these 
dry  figures  live  and  throb  with  tragic  interest  in  the  incidents  they 
detail  of  the  new  hope  and  joy  and  life  carried  into  many  remote  wilder- 
ness places.  John  Crerar  still  lives  and  goes  about  our  world  in  the 
guise  of  these  earnest  missionaries  doing  good. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  what  one  of  his  partners  has  told  me.  As 
he  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  office  he  kept  in  the  upper  right-hand  drawer, 
where  it  was  nearest  his  hand,  a  check  book.  When  people  came  in 
asking  his  help  for  any  cause  he  would  hear  them  considerately  and  if 
they  made  a  case  that  appealed  to  him  he  would  reach  for  the  book  and 
write  them  a  check,  entering  on  the  stub  what  it  was  for.  When  his 
effects  were  examined  after  his  death  these  check  books  were  f oimd  and 
proved  to  be  interesting  reading.  For  example  on  the  stub  of  one  check 
was  found  the  following:  ''A  woman  going  about  doing  good."    It  was 
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said  of  him:   "His  philanthropy  knew  no  bounds  or  limits,  but  was 
constantly  active  and  progressive,  without  ostentation." 

Religion  and  religious  causes  did  not  exhaust  his  S3m[ipathies.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  bequeathed  to  it  $25,000. 
All  the  philanthropies  that  interested  him  in  life  he  ronembered  with 
great  munificence  when  he  came  to  make  his  will. 

The  great  relief  organization  for  ministering  to  the  destitute  in 
his  day  was  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society.  He  was  one  of  its 
officers  and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  work,  leaving  it  $50,000. 

He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum. 
When  writing  his  will  and  leaving  the  asylum  $50,000,  he  added,  ''Of 
which  I  am  now  vice-president,"  as  thou^  that  personal  relation  gave 
him  satisfaction.  In  his  early  days  in  Chicago  he  was  secretary  of  the 
board  of  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  which  then  existed. 
It  was  only  Mr.  Crerar's  modesty  and  distaste  for  public  position  that 
kept  him  from  official  coimection  with  a  score  or  more  of  the  charitable 
and  other  institutions  of  the  dty.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to 
their  treasuries.  To  some  of  them  he  bdonged,  as  the  Chicago  Lit- 
erary Club  and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  aided  the  latter 
in  securing  its  first  building  after  the  great  fire  and  left  it  $25,000  in 
his  will,  and  to  the  Literary  Club  he  left  $10,000. 

To  organizations  with  which  he  had  no  official  coimection  the 
munificence  shown  in  his  will  was  only  the  carrying  on  of  the  interest 
he  had  manifested  in  repeated  benefactions  during  his  life.  Here  is 
the  list,  excluding  those  already  mentioned  and  others  to  be  mentioned 
later:  the  Nursery  and  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  $50,000;  St.  Luke's  Free 
Hospital,  $25,000;  Chicago  Bible  Society,  $25,000;  St.  Andrew's  Society 
of  New  York,  $10,000;  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Chicago,  $10,000; 
Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  $50,000;  Old  Peoples'  Home  of  Chi- 
cago, $50,000;  Chicago  Home  of  the  Friendless,  $50,000. 

Among  the  many  services  the  Commercial  Club  has  rendered  to  the 
community  not  the  least  was  the  foimding  in  1882  of  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  now  a  part  of  the  high  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Crerar  was  much  interested  in  the  project.  He  was 
one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  fimd  of  $100,000,  raised  by  the  Club  to 
inaugurate  the  work  of  the  school.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  determine  the  plan  of  organization  and  was  one  of  its 
board  of  directors  to  the  end  of  his  life.  BSs  belief  in  the  work  of  the 
school  was  so  great  that  in  making  his  will  he  provided  a  bequest  to  it 
of  $50,000.    He  did  not  indicate  in  the  will  how  this  sum  was  to  be 
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used.  His  fellow-trustees,  however,  doubtless  followed  what  they 
knew  to  be  his  preference  when  they  established  a  John  Crerar  Prize 
to  be  given  to  the  best  student  of  each  graduating  class,  and  distributed 
the  larger  part  of  the  income  in  free  scholarships  for  poor  boys  needing 
such  assistance. 

Soon  after  the  University  of  Chicago  began  its  work  the  trustees  of 
the  Manual  Training  School  opened  negotiations  with  its  representatives 
looking  to  the  incorporation  of  the  school  into  the  University  system* 
This  was  finally  consummated  in  1902  when  the  Manual  Training 
School  became  a  part  of  the  University  High  School,  bringing  to  the 
University  funds  and  equipment  amoimting  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  A  part  of  this  was  the  Crerar  Fimd  of  $50,000.  In 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  it  was  provided  that  an  annual  prize  of  $20 
should  be  given  to  one  member  of  each  class  in  the  Manual  Training 
Department  to  be  known  as  the  John  Crerar  Prize;  that  a  scholarship 
should  be  given  to  one  member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Depart- 
ment which  should  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  through  a  complete 
course  in  any  department  of  the  University,  to  be  known  as  the  John 
Crerar  Scholarship,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  income  should  be 
used  in  paying,  either  in  whole,  or,  in  part,  the  tuition  in  the  Manual 
Training  Department  of  poor  and  deserving  bo3rs  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  to  be  known  as  the  Crerar 
Aid.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  principal  of  the  John  Crerar  Fund 
should  never  be  impaired  or  diminished,  or  the  income  in  any  way 
diverted  from  the  foregoing  objects  or  purposes. 

Thus  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  School  and  the  University  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  bo)rs  have  been  helped  every  year  to  an  edu- 
cation in  which  the  hand  and  the  mind  have  both  been  trained.  Already, 
six  hundred  bo)rs  have  been  helped  by  Mr.  Crerar  to  enter  into  life  with 
the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  training.  And  he  will,  through  this 
endowment,  continue  to  do  this  as  long  as  the  University  endures.  A 
little  while  ago  we  saw  him  as  a  missionary  carrying  light  and  life  to 
those  dwelling  in  wilderness  places.  We  here  see  him  as  an  educator 
training  every  year  classes  of  bo)rs  for  useful  and  successful  lives. 

Mr.  Crerar  was  at  one  time  a  trustee  of  the  first  University  of 
Chicago,  but  distrustful  of  its  prospects  withdrew  from  the  board. 
Three  years  later  the  institution  closed  its  doors.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  present  University  established.  The  public  movement  for  its 
founding  was  inaugurated  in  Chicago  only  four  months  before  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  before  whom  the  plans  for  the  new  institution 
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would  have  been  laid ,  and  who  would  have  given  them  sympathetic  con- 
sideration. The  University  may  well  fed  hon<»ed  in  having  the  name 
of  such  a  man  as  John  Crerar  enrolled  among  those  who  have  established 
q>ecial  funds  for  the  benefit  of  those  it  is  i^eparing  ior  the  business  of 
life.  For  his  life  and  character  place  him  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
foremost  men  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Crerar's  life  was  not  an  eventful  one,  except  in  the  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  He  became  Mr.  Jesup's  partner  when  about 
thirty-three  years  old  and  continued  in  the  same  line  of  business  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  in  business  ior  himself  only  about  twenty-nine 
years.  He  was  just  beginning  to  make  himself  known  in  New  Y<^ 
when  he  made  the  new  departure  in  his  business  which  todL  him  to 
Chicago.  His  life  in  that  dty  was  restricted  to  twenty-seven  3rear8. 
Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  business  ladder  he  climbed  steadily  and 
rapidly,  but  it  necessarily  took  half  these  twenty-seven  years  to  gain  a 
position  of  any  considerable  prominence.  He  was  therefore  a  weU-known 
and  leading  man  of  business  for  only  a  few  years.  He  had  no  liking 
for  pnnninence  or  desire  for  position;  he  would  not  accept  the  iu:esi- 
dency  of  the  Commercial  Club.  He  was  a  strenuous  RepuUican  in 
politics,  but  once  only  took  any  public  place.  In  1888  he  accepted  a 
nomination  and  was  elected  a  presidential  elector  in  the  Harrison 
campaign.  A  bachelcn:  with  no  family  life  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  seek  society  in  the  many  clubs  that  wo^  open  to  such  moL  But 
among  social  clubs  he  joined  but  one — the  Calumet.  He  was  &iMmond 
of  a  quiet  life.  He  was  not  a  great  traveler,  going  abroad  but  once. 
He  preferred  the  city  to  the  country,  almost  never  accepting  invitations 
to  visit  his  friends  in  their  country  homes.  He  was  very  r^ular  in  his 
habits.  Simmier  and  winter  he  retired  and  rose  at  the  same  hour.  He 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  read  both  books  and  newspapers.  In  his 
newspaper  reading  he  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  good  stories  and 
jokes.  These  he  cut  out  and  preserved.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  would  often  inclose  a  humorous  clipping  in  an  envelope  and  send  it 
anon3rmously  to  some  friend  who  would  enjoy  it.  He  enjoyed  this  all 
the  more  if  it  had  some  personal  application  his  friend  would  sq>preciate. 
After  his  death  a  box  of  these  newspaper  clippings  was  found  among  his 
effects.  He  alwa3rs  had  scholarly  tastes,  which  he  did  not  permit  the 
exacting  demands  of  a  constantly  expanding  bu^ess  to  suppress.  In 
his  young  manhood  his  interest  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
of  New  York  made  him  its  president.  It  was  this  Association  that 
brought  Thackeray  to  this  country  on  his  lecturing  visits  and  it  is  said 
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that  Mr.  Crerar  was  largdy  instrumental  in  these  invitations  being 

sent  to  the  great  novelist.     It  was  this  interest  in  bocdcs  and  literature 

that  made  this  iron  merchant  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club; 

who  so  appreciated  its  work  that  he  made  it  a  bequest  of  $10,000,  as 

already  told. 

To  one  who  knew  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  personal 

glinq)se  of  Mr.  Crerar: 

Hk  demeanor  to  his  f dlowmen  was  the  very  type  and  exan^>le  of  equable,  digni- 
fied gaiety,  good  humor,  kindlineM  and  charity  toward  all  the  world Hit 

&vorite  attitude  was  standing  firm  and  erect,  the  lapel  of  his  coat  thrown  back  and 
his  thumb  cau^t  in  his  vest  (pocket].  To  see  him  in  this  position  was  a  signal  iot 
gay  welcoming  and  recognition  for  friends. 

And  another  says  of  him:  ''His  dignified  yet  gcptle  bearing  attracted 
the  eye  no  less  than  his  kindliness  and  sympathy  warmed  the  heart." 
I  am  told  there  was  an  air  of  distinction  in  his  appearance  that  attracted 
attention  in  any  company. 

Mr.  Crerar's  mother  did  not  live  to  see  her  son's  larger  successes. 
She  died  in  1873,  nine  years  after  he  established  himself  in  Chicago. 
He  was  always  very  tenderly  attached  to  her.  As  he  never  married  he 
continued  to  regard  New  York,  where  she  remained,  as  home,  as  long  as 
she  lived.  But  after  her  death  Chicago  became  home  to  him,  and  his 
attachment  to  the  church,  his  interest  in  the  things  that  made  for  a 
better  city,  and  his  friendships  among  the  best  and  biggest  Chicagoans 
ol  his  day  were  such  that  he  became  devotedly  attached  to  the  dty  and 
often  declared  that  he  could  not  be  happy  permanently  in  any  other 
place. 

Few  men  have  had  a  higher  compliment  paid  them  than  came  to 
Mr.  Crerar  after  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  187 1.  He  immediately 
entered  with  his  characteristic  energy  into  the  relief  work  of  the  Relief 
and  Aid  Society,  and  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
large  donors  sent  their  great  contributions  for  the  stricken  city  to  him 
for  distribution.  He  made  on  men  the  impression  of  imimpeachable 
integrity,  of  executive  ability,  and  of  sincere  and  wise  philanthropy. 

He  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  friendship.  He  formed  intimate  friend- 
ships with  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  Chicago.  His  partners  were 
his  friends.  Throughout  his  business  career  in  Chicago  he  continued 
in  the  partnership  which  was  formed  at  the  outset.  J.  McGregor 
Adams  said  of  him: 

He  was  a  high-souled  generous  man,  liberal  in  all  things,  and  one  whose  friend- 
ship was  a  thing  to  be  prized  and  to  be  proud  of.  He  was  a  philanthrcyist  of  the  noblest 
type  and  did  a  wcmderful  amount  of  good  in  a  quiet  way.    For  twenty-five  years  he 
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and  I  have  been  bosineflB  partnen  and  during  that  long  period  we  never  had  a  qnanel 
or  dispute  in  any  way.  To  his  enqployte  he  was  always  the  same,  pleasant,  genial, 
approachable.  Frank  and  out^)oken  and  decided  in  his  views  he  never  hesitated  to 
ezpiess  them,  though  it  was  always  done  in  an  affable  manner.  He  had  a  vein  of 
quiet  humor  that  made  him  a  very  crnnpanionable  man.  Full  of  fun  and  anecdotes, 
he  dearly  loved  a  good  story. 

Mr.  Crerar  retained  his  health  till  he  had  passed  his  sixty-seomd 
year.  It  began  to  foil  in  the  spring  of  1889.  In  August  ol  that  year 
Dr.  Frank  Billings  went  with  him  to  Atlantic  City,  it  being  hoped  that 
the  sea  air  would  do  him  good.  But  on  September  9  he  suffered  a  partial 
stroke  of  paralysis  in  his  ri^t  side.  As  soon  as  it  seemed  safe  he  re- 
turned to  Chicago  and  to  the  home  (rf  perhaps  his  dearest  friend,  Norman 
Williams,  and  there  died  on  October  19, 1889,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

He  had  said  in  his  will:  ^'I  ask  that  I  may  be  buried  by  the  side  of 
my  honored  mother  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  the 
family  lot.  ....  I  desire  a  plain  headstone,  similar  to  that  which 
marks  my  mother's  grave  to  be  raised  over  my  head."  These  requests 
were  fadthfully  carried  out  by  his  friends.  The  "plain  headstone  .... 
raised  over  his  head"  bears  the  following  inscription:  "A  just  man  and 
one  that  feared  God." 

On  December  22,  1889,  a  great  memorial  meeting  was  held  in 
Central  Music  Hall,  which  was  then  the  great  auditoritun  of  the  dty. 
Rarely  has  such  a  tribute  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  private  citizen. 
The  great  hall  did  not  b^;in  to  accommodate  the  multitude  who  sought 
admission.  It  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  doors  before  the  hour 
set  for  opening  the  exercises. 

In  one  of  the  addresses  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Crerar  that  the  use  he 
made  of  his  wealth  caused  him  to  rise  from  ''a  private  citizen  to  the  ranks 
of  creative  men."  And  this  brings  us  again  to  that  remarkable  docu- 
ment with  which  this  sketch  began,  his  last  will  and  testament.  Two 
introductory  words  should  be  said  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  made  in  any  immediate  expectation  of 
death.  It  was  not  the  hurried  woik  of  the  sick  bed,  but  the  well- 
considered,  fully  matured  work  of  a  man  little  past  middle  age,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  health,  with  the  p)Ossibility  of  many  years  of  active  life  still 
before  him.  It  was  made  in  1887,  two  years  before  Mr.  Crerar's  death, 
and  was  evidently  the  result  of  long  reflection  and  final,  deliberate 
purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  not  devised  for  the  purpose  of  making 
amends,  in  the  final  disposition  of  his  wealth  when  he  could  no  longer 
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hold  on  to  it  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  life.  It  was  the  final  and 
natural  expression  of  his  character  and  the  life  he  had  alwa)rs  lived. 
His  father,  who  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  he  had  never  known  and 
apparently  knew  nothing  of  any  relatives  on  his  father's  side.  He  had 
been  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  anyone  related  to  her,  or  who  had  been 
kind  to  her,  was  not  without  claims  on  him.  The  giving  of  money  to 
religious  and  charitable  causes  had  been  the  habit  of  his  life.  He^had 
been  a  reader  of  books.  He  loved  good  literature.  The  Literary  Club 
where  books  were  the  themes  of  discussion,  he  had  particularly  delighted 
in.  Having  no  family  his  evenings  had  been  devoted  to  books.  They 
had  formed  a  large  element  in  his  life.  One  can  imagine  him  in  these 
long  evenings  of  reading  and  reflection,  thinking  of  the  many  thousands 
in  the  great  dty  who  would  enjoy  books  as  much  as  he  did  if  they  had 
access  to  them,  and  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  great  collections  of  books 
would  be  to  them.  And  one  can  easily  conceive  the  glow  of  satisfaction 
that  filled  his  whole  being  when  the  purpose  to  establish  a  great  free 
library  was  formed  in  his  heart. 

But,  however  just  these  remarks  are,  it  remains  true  that  the 
greatest  and  most  significant  act  of  Mr.  Crerar's  life  was  the  making  of 
his  will.  He  himself  must  have  felt  this  to  be  true.  He  approached  the 
task  very  seriously.  After  the  prefatory  remarks  quoted  at  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  this  sketch  he  continues.  ''It  remains  with  me  to  make  a  dis- 
position of  my  estate." 

He  bequeathed,  to  b^;in  with,  something  over  $500,000  to  cousins 
on  his  mother's  side,  to  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  his  mother,  to  his 
partners,  and  to  other  personal  friends. 

Then  followed  bequests  of  nearly  $900,000  to  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  causes  as  has  been  related  in  preceding  pages. 

He  left  ''$100,000  for  a  colossal  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln."    Of 

this  bequest,  Judge  B.  D.  Magruder,  speaking  before  the  Chicago 

Literary  Club,  said: 

^th  a  modesty  that  beq)eaks  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  he  orders  a  simple  head- 
stone to  be  placed  at  his  own  grave,  but  that  a  colossal  statue  be  raised  to  the  man  who 
abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States.    The  millionaire  is  content  to  lie  low,  but  he 

insists  that  the  great  emancipator  shall  rise  hi^ This  contrast  between  the 

headstone  and  the  statue  indicates,  as  plainly  as  though  it  had  been  expressed  in  words, 
Mr.  Crerar's  estimate  of  true  heroism.  Doing  good  to  others  was  his  conception  of 
greatness. 

The  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln  was  practically  the  final  creative  work 
of  the  genius  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  South  Park  Commission  of  Chicago,  which  proposes  to  place  it 
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in  Grant  Paric.  It  was  loaned  by  the  Commissioaas  to  the  Panama 
Ezpositum  and  was  seen  and  admired  by  the  millions  of  visiters  to 
San  Francisco  in  1915. 

Grant  Park  is  being  constructed  on  the  downtown  lake  frcmt  of 
Chicago  which  will  extend  from  Randolph  Street  to  Twdfth  Streety  or 
the  new  Roosevelt  Road.  It  is  being  built  up  out  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Hfinch  will  transform 
the  entire  lake  front  from  the  river  to  Jackson  Pai^  into  a  dream  of 
beauty,  giving  Chicago  the  most  wondoful  watar  front  <^  any  dty  in 
the  world.  The  great  statue  of  Lincoln  is  to  be  located  a  little  north 
of  the  centar  of  the  PariL,  southeast  of  the  Art  Institute.  In  the  center 
of  the  Park  there  will  be  a  garden,  and  the  statue  will  be  placed  just 
north  of  the  garden.  The  funds  have  finally  been  provided,  by  the 
voters'  appro>^  of  a  bond  issue,  for  the  completion  of  Grant  Park,  and 
there  can  be  no  long  delay  in  the  placing  of  the  statue  of  the  great 
American  in  its  permanent  resting-place. 

The  final  provision  of  Mr.  Crerar's  will  reads  as  follows: 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Chicago  since  xS63,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  my  fortune  has  been  acctunidatd  here  ....  I  give,  devise, 
and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  remainder  and  residue  of  my  estate  both  real  and  personal 
for  the  erection,  creation,  maintenance  and  endowment  of  a  Free  Public  Library  to  be 
caEed  The  John  Crerar  Library  and  to  be  located  in  the  dty  of  Chicago,  Dlinois,  a 
preference  being  given  to  the  South  Division  of  the  dty  inasmuch  as  the  Newbeny 
Library  will  be  located  in  the  North  Division.  ....  I  desire  the  building  to  be 
tasteful,  substantial  and  fire-proof  and  that  sufficient  be  reserved  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  its  construction  to  provide,  maintain  and  support  a  library  for  all  time.  I  desire 
that  the  books  and  periodicals  be  sdected  with  a  view  to  create  and  sustain  a  heahhy 
moral  and  Christian  sentiment  in  the  community  and  that  all  nastiness  and  immorality 
lie  ezduded.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  shall  be  nothing  but  hymn  Yxicks:  and 
sermons,  but  I  mean  that  dirty  French  novels  and  all  scq>tical  trash  and  works  of 
questionable  moral  tone  shall  never  be  foimd  in  this  library.  I  want  its  atmo^)here 
that  of  Christian  refinement,  and  its  aim  and  object  the  building  up  of  character,  and 
I  rest  content  that  the  friends  I  have  named  will  cany  out  my  wishes  in  those  par- 
ticulars. 

The  friends  referred  to  were  Norman  Williams,  Huntington  W. 
Jackson,  who  were  the  executors  of  the  will  and  trustees  of  the  estate, 
and  Marshall  Field,  £.  W.  Blatchford,  T.  B.  Blackstone,  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  Henry  W.  Bishop,  Albert  Keep,  Edson  Keith,  S.  J.  McPherson 
(then  his  pastor),  John  M.  Clark,  and  George  A.  Armour.  These  twelve 
men  he  requested  to  act  as  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  library. 
They  formed  a  distinguished  body  of  men.  They  were  all  personal 
friends  of  Mr.  Crerar  and  assmned  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  them 
as  a  labor  of  love. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  will  makes  no  mention  of  relatives  on  his 
Other's  side  and  bearing  the  Crerar  name.  His  father  had  died  when 
he  was  a  few  months  old.  His  mother  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
acquaintance  with  his  father's  family  and  the  boy  grew  to  manhood 
without  any  knowledge  of  Crerars  related  to  him.  There  were  such 
Crerars,  however,  though  they  remained  apparently  ignorant  of  his 
existence  until  the  press  carried  the  news  of  his  large  bequests  through- 
out the  world.  They  were  then  heard  from  and  in  contesting  the 
validity  of  the  will  their  contentions  confirm  the  view  here  advanced 
The  attack  on  the  will  was  made  by  Donald  Crerar  and  others  who  said 

that  in  his  wOl,  Mr.  Crerer  made  no  mention  of  his  next  of  kin  on  his  father's  side 
and  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  were  such  next  of  kin;  that  he  gave 
divers  large  bequests  and  legacies  to  his  cousins  on  his  mother's  side;  that  he  left 
no  kin  of  nearer  degree  tlian  first  cousins  and  tliat  complainants  are  his  first  cousins 
on  his  father's  side  and  constitute  all  of  his  first  cousins  and  next  of  kin,  except  the 
first  cousins  on  his  mother's  side,  who  were  named  in  and  given  certain  legacies  by  the 
will;  that  aU  of  the  cousins  to  whom  such  legacies  w^e  given  have  accepted  the  same 
and  have  released  aU  daima  against  the  estate,  and  that  complainants  are  entitled, 
as  next  of  kin  and  heirs  at  law,  to  share  in  all  property  owned  by  Mr.  Creiar  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  n6t  legally  devised  by  him. 

The  paragraphs  of  the  will  particularly  attacked  were  the  bequests  to 
the  Second  Presb3rterian  Chmxh,  the  Chicago  Bible  Society,  the  Literary 
Club,  the  Lincoln  statue,  and  the  John  Crerar  Library.  A  great  legal 
battled  ensued.  A  considerable  array  ol  able  lawyers  was  employed 
on  both  sides,  the  will  being  defended  by  Williams,  Holt  and  Wheder, 
and  Lyman  and  Jackson,  the  law  firms  of  the  two  executors,  assisted  by 
James  L.  High  and  John  H.  Mulkey.  After  failing  in  the  lower  courts 
the  contestants  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  till  1893  that  the  contest  came  to  an  end  and  then  the  will  was 
sustained  in  every  particular. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  careful  business  man  that  Mr.  Crerar 
embodied  in  that  part  of  the  will  leaving  bequests  to  his  cousins  the 
following  wise  directions  to  his  executors: 

I  fancy  that  my  cousins  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  business  mattos,  and 
I  wish  my  executors  and  trustees  to  give  them  advice  in  regard  to  the  legacies  and, 
bequests.    For  example,  if  a  farm  is  mortgaged,  suggest  that  the  mortgage  be  paid 
off.    If  their  farm  is  not  mortgaged  suggest  that  their  respective  legacies  should  be 
well  invested. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  bequest  for  the  free  public  library  would 
amount  to  about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  But  the  board  of 
directors  was  a  body  of  business  experts,  with  the  highest  skill  in  the 
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care  of  funds.    They  applied  their  financial  genius  to  the  care  of  the 

public  trust  committed  to  them.    They  started  the  library  without 

undue  haste  and  instead  of  expending  a  large  part  of  the  capital  fund 

in  a  costly  building,  they  rented  commodious  quarters  and  when  they 

opened  the  library  to  readers  April  i,  1897,  began  to  create  a  building 

fund  from  the  annual  income,  and  in  1918,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 

years,  had  secured  a  valuable  site  and  paid  for  it  and  had  accumulate^ 

a  building  fund  of  $1,300,943.39.    Meantime  the  endowment  fund  had 

increased  under  the  management  of  these  finandal  experts  and  &ithful 

stewards  to  $3,500,000.    The  total  assets,  instead  of  being  $2,500,000 

as  first  estimated,  amounted  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  years,  in  1918, 

to  $5,557,544*    The  hacks  in  the  library  now  ntunber  about  430,000 

and  there  are  nearly  or  quite  175,000  pamphlets.    In  1918  more  than 

14,000  volumes  were  added  to  the  collection,  which  thus  increases  every 

year. 

Before  Ithe  opening  of  the  lilnary  in  1897  the  directors  decided  to 

make  it  '^a  free  public  reference  library  of  scientific  and  technical 

literature."    The  librarian,  Clement  W.  Andrews,  says: 

The  spedal  field  of  the  John  Crerar  libraiy  may  be  defined  as  that  of  the  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences  and  their  applicatioDs.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  directors 
to  develop  the  library  as  symmetricaUy  as  possible  within  these  limits,  and  to  make  it 
exceptionally  rich  in  files  of  scientific  and  technical  periodicals,  both  American  and 
foreign. 

The  reading-rooms  are  daily  filled  with  readers,  the  nmnbers  in- 
creasing every  year,  already  aggregating  much  more  than  100,000 
annually. 

In  1912  the  directors  purchased  a  site  for  the  library  building  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Randolph  Street,  128  by 
135  feet,  the  longer  front  being  on  Michigan  Avenue.  That  part  of 
the  building  now  being  erected  will  cover  something  mor^  than  one- 
third,  possibly  about  one-half  the  entire  site.  This  part  is  now  gdng 
up  and  will  be  completed  and  occupied  by  the  library  within  the  coming 
year.  The  other  sections  will  be  added  as  the  growing  demands  of  the 
library  require. 

The  funds  managed  thus  far  with  consummate  wisdom  are  suf- 
ficient to  develop  and  sustain  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. 
As  Mr.  Andrews  sa3rs,  the  decision  of  the  directors 

to  establish  a  free  public  reference  library  of  scientific  and  technical  literature,  seemed 
to  them  to  accord  with  the  particular  busness  activities  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Creiar's  fortune  had  been  accumulated,  to  exclude  naturally  certain  questionable 
classes  of  books  which  his  will  distinctly  prohiUts  and  to  favor  the  aim  and  object 
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which  it  expressly  points  out.  As  personal  friends  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
his  wise  and  generous  purposes,  and  with  his  civic  patriotism  and  gratitude,  they 
believed  that  he  would  surely  have  wished  his  gift  to  supjdement,  in  the  most  effective 
way,  the  existing  and  prospective  library  collections  of  Chicago,  and  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  whole  city. 

That  wish  has  been  gratified,  and  he  has  established  in  the,heart  of  the 
city  a  great  institution  of  education  and  enlightenment  that  will  radiate 
ever-increasing  light  down  through  the  ages. 

It  was  Franklin  MacVeagh  who  said  of  Mr.  Crerar  at  the  great 
memorial  meeting  in  the  Central  Music  Hall:  "He  has  set  us  an  example 
of  the  ri^t  use  of  wealth,  the  great  uses  of  wealth,  the  permanent  uses 
of  wealth,  and  the  final  uses  of  wealth." 

His  will  was  the  natural  outcome  and  eicpression  of  his  entire  life. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  life  and  death  glorify  humanity  and 
help  us  to  understand  something  of  the  meaning  of  that  word:  ''God 
created  man  in  his  own  image." 


MRS.  MARY  H.  WILMARTH^ 

Bt  MARION  TALBOT 

So(m  after  the  University  of  Oiicago  was  opened  in  Octobo-,  1893, 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  with  that  breadth  of  synqxithy  and  keen- 
nest  of  visicm  which  many  remember  with  admiration^  recognized  the 
need  of  an  agency  for  giving  financial  aid  to  capable  and  prcHnising 
students.  In  organizing  the  Students'  Fund  Society  she  found  ready 
and  generous  support  frcnn  citizens  of  Chicago  who  were  interested  in 
the  new  University.  First  and  fixemost  was  Mrs.  IK^lmarth  who  was 
the  moving  spirit  frcnn  the  beginning.  I  cannot  tell  the  whole  stx^. 
Under  her  direction  sums  varying  fcmn  twenty-five  dollars  to  several 
hundred  dollars  were  loaned  without  interest  In  every  case  reoMn- 
mended  by  the  Faculty  committee  she  had  a  personal  interview  with  the 
candidate,  and  you  can  readily  bdieve  that  the  experience  for  the  student 
was  one  of  intellectual  and  ^iritual  enrichment  evoi  more  than  cl 
material  hdp.  Her  sagacity  and  penetration  were  marvelous.  The 
records  of  the  Society  show  how  seldom  her  judgment  was  at  &ult  The 
funds  loaned  came  back  in  a  steady  stream  as  life  brought  its  successes 
to  these  young  people. 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  who,  as  the  rei»esentative  of  the 
Faculty,  gave  generous  and  devoted  service  for  a  kmg  term  of  years, 
writes  as  follows: 

She  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Student  Loan  Fund,  always  geneious,  sjrnipatherif, 
but  in  all  her  giving  never  unwise  or  nnrtlfrriminating.  How  many  times  I  have  gone 
down  to  the  meetings  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  with  demands  of  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  doOais  beyond  our  cash  on  hand;  and  sikntly,  unknown  to  others,  she 
took  care  of  every  appealing  case.  She  and  Mrs.  Judah  were  tireless  in  those  eariy 
days,  but  she  longest  of  all.  In  all  emeigendes  she  had  a  fine  poise  and  business 
sense.  Nothing  was  done  without  care  and  deliberation.  Yet  her  tact  and  gracioas- 
ness  were  pre-eminent. 

In  my  Latkr-Day  Problem  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  ''Women  and  Wealth" 
I  had  her  in  my  mind  when  I  said:  "On  the  other  hand,  we  also  know  the  type—a 
rarer  one — of  the  woman  to  whom  a  husband  had  left  large  wealth,  whose  ptoasure 
is  not  in  self-indulgence,  but  whose  wisdom  and  sympathy  in  giving  b  such  that  the 
power  of  her  riches  is  multq>lied  an  hundredfold  and  whose  unscHwh  life  is  a  bene- 
diction to  every  one  who  is  privileged  to  know  her." 

*  Remarks  by  Dean  Talbot  at  the  memorial  meeting  held  under  the  au^noes 
of  the  philosophy  and  science  department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Qub,  Novem- 
ber ax,  1919. 
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The  greatness  of  a  university  cannot  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
its  students  or  its  faculty,  its  endowments,  or  its  material  resources.  Its 
friends  are  its  greatest  possessions,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
been  fortunate  indeed  in  counting  Mrs.  Wilmarth  among  these.  Herserv- 
ice  to  the  Studoits'  Fund  Society  was  one  of  her  many  rich  gifts.  Words 
fail  wholly  to  describe  what  she  gave  constantly,  generously,  S3rmpa- 
thetically.  Her  presence,  a  written  word  of  cheer  or  counsel,  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  University's  problems,  made  an  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  values  whidh  was  priceless.  We  miss  it  daily, 
but  the  effect  of  her  influence  in  those  early  and  formative  years  will 
last  as  long  and  as  far  as  the  University — ^I  think  evoi  longer  and  forther« 


THE  JOHN  BILLINGS  FISKE  PRIZE 

IN  POETRY 

The  wide  and  growing  interest  now  being  taken  in  poetry  in  this 
country  has  suggested  that  universities  might  be  a  great  influence  in  the 
production  of  that  form  of  literature  and  so  contribute  something  of 
pleasure  and  stimulus  and  beauty  to  our  national  life.  With  that 
thought  in  mind  Mr.  Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  has  established  at  the  University^  in  memory  of  his  father,  John 
Billings  Fiske,  an  annual  poetry  prize  of  approximately  fifty  dollars, 
which  shall  be  given  in  a  competition  open  to  all  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  alike,  the  judges  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  a  leading  American  poet,  and  a  leading  American  critic. 

JOHN  BILLINGS  FISKE 

John  Billings  Fiske,  in  whose  memory  this  poetry  prize  has  been 
given,  was  bom  at  Waterford  on  the  Hudson,  the  son  of  Horace  and 
Mary  Adams  Fiske.  The  beauty  of  this  r^on,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  seems  to  have  had  a  deep  influence  on  the 
heart  and  imagination  of  the  boy  and  he  remained  through  life  an  intense 
and  unaffected  lover  of  nature  in  all  her  moods  and  changes.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  Yoik,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  He  was  among  the  first  seven  in  hb  class 
in  scholarship,  receiving  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and  among  his  class- 
mates was  President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

Soon  after  graduation  Mr.  Fiske  came  under  such  religious  influences 
that  he  determined  to  make  the  ministry  his  life-work.  As  his  ibther  had 
been  a  Presbyterian  elder  for  thirty  years,  the  son  naturally  took  some 
of  his  theological  training  at  Princeton,  and  his  first  pastorate  was  at 
Amherst,  Massachusetts.  But  the  West  caUed  with  a  voice  not  to  be 
denied,  and  he  later  took  up  long  pastorates  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri.  His  sermons,  carefully  thought  out,  written  down,  and  revised, 
contained  frequent  poetic  allusions  and  illustrations,  and  not  uncommonly 
a  humorous  phrase  or  incident  that  started  a  smile.  In  fact,  his  great 
liberality  of  view  in  the  treatment  of  religious  themes  proved  to  some  of 
his  more  orthodox  listeners  a  stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of  offense,  and 
he  voluntarily  retired  from  one  or  two  of  his  pastorates,  against  the 
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wishes  of  most  of  his  church  members,  on  the  ground  that  another  man 
could  better  meet  the  desires  and  creeds  of  the  minority. 

His  greatest  passion,  next  to  reading  and  preaching,  was  that  of 
angling,  and  no  vacation  went  by  that  did  not  find  him  on  some  northern 
lake  or  river  speculating  on  the  outcome  of  a  day's  fishing  or  luxuriating 
in  the  beauty  of  nature  all  about  him.  Not  long  before  Mr.  Fiske's 
death,  after  forty  years  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  his  son,  who  was 
commonly  his  fishing  companion,  published  the  following  sonnet  in  his 
first  book  as  a  tribute  to  the  sportsman's  spirit  and  the  generous  life- 
purposes  of  his  father  and  comrade: 

A  FISHERMAN 
"And  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men" 

A  lover  of  the  woods  and  streams  and  sky, 

Tlie  quiet  lake  'neath  evening's  level  light 
And  all  of  Nature's  summer  sound  and  sight, 

Thou  look'st  upon  her  with  a  poet's  eye. 

And  when  from  drifting  boat  thou'st  cast  a  fly, 
To  wait  with  eager  heart  for  sudden  bite 
Where  all  the  depths  of  mystery  excite, 

Thou  stOl  hast  joy  though  all  the  fish  go  by. 

And  when  red  summer  suns  have  sunk  to  rest 
And  thy  true  preacher's  work  has  come  again, 
With  tender  care  thou'rt  happy  in  the  quest 

Of  human  souls;  and  with  thy  golden  pen 

Thou  searchest  for  the  good  in  every  breast, 
Still  largely  loving  all  that's  best  in  men. 

Horace  Spencer  Fiske,  who  established  this  prize  in  memory  of  his 
father,  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  lecturer  on  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  Extension  Division  in  the  year  1894.  In  1903  he  became 
Assistant  Recorder  of  the  University  and  so  served  until  1912,  when  he 
entered  the  Publication  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
He  was  editor  of  the  University  Record  from  1903  until  1914,  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Magazine  from  1908  to  19 14. 
Mr.  Fiske's  interest  in  art  and  literature  is  well  known  to  all  members  of 
the  University.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Eagle's  Nest  Camp  Association 
at  Oregon,  Illinois^  an  association  of  artists  and  authors.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Ballad  of  Manila  Bay  and  Other  Verses,  Provincial  Types 
in  American  Fiction,  Chicago  in  Picture  and  Poetry,  Poems  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  In  Stratford  and  the  Plays,  and  Ballads  of  Peace  and 
War,  as  well  as  a  contributor  to  numerous  anthologies. 

The  establishment  of  the  John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry  was 
announced  in  the  April,  19191  number  of  the  University  Record,    The 
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conditions  of  the  ccmtest  are  generous.  The  donor  dedres  that  omtri- 
butions  be  received  from  a  member  of  any  school  or  coU^ie  of  the  Uni- 
versity. There  is  no  limitation  as  to  length,  subject,  or  form.  Each 
contestant  is  required  to  submit  a  typewritten  contributi<m  signed 
with  a  pseudcmym.  Sealed  within  an  acconq)an3ring  [envelope  is  a 
card  bearing  the  pseudonym,  the  name  of  the  contribution,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  contributor.  These  envd(^)e8  are  not  opened  until 
after  the  judges  have  reached  their  decision.  In  the  future  it  is  proposed 
that  the  poems  submitted  in  the  contest  shall  not  have  been  publidied 
and  the  prize  poem  shaU  be  first  printed  in  the  Rqxst  of  the  Cam- 
mittee  of  Award  in  the  official  publication  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  UmoersUy  Record. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Award,  submitted  throuj^  the 
chairman,  Prof essor  John  M.  ]ilanly,Bead  of  the  Department  of  English, 
is  as  follows: 

As  duunnan  ez  officio  of  the  Committee  for  awarding  the  Jdhn  BiDiiiga  FSske 
Prise  for  the  best  poem  submitted  by  a  member  of  the  Univenity ,  I  have  the  honor  to 
report  as  foDows: 

First  of  aU,  the  committee  wiihes  to  express  its  pfeasare  in  finding  that  the  contest 
has  produced  so  large  a  number  of  poems  of  fine  quality.  Not  more  than  seven  of  the 
fifty  submitted  were  found  seriously  lacking  in  trrhnical  competence  or  genuine  poetic 
tV^^ght.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  at  least  half  a  dosen,  to  any  one  of  whidi  the 
committee  would  f^adly  have  awarded  even  so  important  a  prise  as  thb;  and  there 
were  as  many  more  whidi  hardy  fadled  to  reach  the  high  quality  of  the  first  half-dosen. 

Approximately  fifty  poems  or  groiqis  of  poems  were  submitted  f(v  the  competition. 
The  poems  were  read  separately  by  the  members  of  the  committee — ^Mr.  Henry  B. 
Fuller,  Mr.  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and  mysdf — and  a  meeting  was  then  held  to  compare 
concluskMis  and  award  the  prise. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Masters,  eadi  member  of  the  committee,  without 
consultation  with  the  others,  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  title  of  the  poem  whadk  in 
his  opinion  best  deserved  the  prise.  When  these  sl^  were  read,  it  was  found  that  all 
contained  the  same  title. 

The  poem  chosen  is  entitled  "Li  Sien,"  submitted  with  the  psetidonym  "Anne 
Mary  Lyman." 

Today,  March  zo,  I  have  for  the  first  time  opened  the  envdqte  accompanjnng 
the  poem  to  ascertain  the  true  name  of  the  writer.  It  is  both  amusing  and  a  trifle 
embarrassing  to  find  that  this  is  Marian  £.  Manly. 

Had  I  known  that  any  person  named  Manly  was  among  the  contestants,  I  should 
have  requested  to  be  relieved  from  serving  on  the  committee,  but  until  the  present 
moment,  when  I  opened  the  envdope,  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  person  existed  here 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world  as  Marian  £.  Manly. 

Althoufi^  only  one  prize  can  be  awarded,  the  committee  feels  that  the  following 
poems  are  of  so  high  a  quality  as  to  deserve  e^edal  mention; 

I.  A  poem  entitled  "A  Man  Walks  in  the  '^^^nd,"  by  Maurice  Tifaeman. 

3.  A  group  of  poems  entitled  "Of  Certain  Days,"  by  Janet  Loriey 
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3.  Four  poema  entitled  "The  Crqipk/'  "Defiance,"  "C^tivity,"  and  "Hunger 
lomt"  ^  Jessica  North. 

4.  A  poem  entitled  "The  Mute  Singer,"  by  Carroll  Y.  Belknap. 

5.  Three  poems  entitled  "My  Fellow-Student/'  "Commencement,"  and  "To 
James  Frank  Bu^/'  by  Ruth  R.  Pearson. 

6.  A  group  of  poems  entitled  "  The  Little  Country, "  by  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Madoz 
Roberts. 

7.  A  poem  entitled  "Ambition,"  by  E^ari  Kroeck. 

8.  A  poem  entitled  "April,"  by  Mary  £.  Quayle. 
Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

John  M.  Manly 

CkaiirmaH  ex  officio 

AnneMaryLymanisthepennameof  the  winner  of  the  prize  in  1920 — 
Miss  Marian  Esther  Manly,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  Miss  Manly  was  bom 
in  Chung  King,  Western  China,  where  her  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Manly,  were  and  still  are  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Board.  Miss  Manly  lived  in  Chung  King  until  she  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  her  parents  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
furlough  and  placed  their  daughter  in  the  schook  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 
After  graduation  from  high  school  she  remained  in  that  dty  as  a  student 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  In  collie  she  majored  in  biology  but 
actually  took  more  courses  in  English  than  in  any  other  field.  Twice 
she  won  the  annual  poetry  prize  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
once  received  the  first  award  in  the  short-story  contest.  She  received 
her  degree  of  B.A.  in  1919.  In  October  of  the  same  year  she  came  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  as  a  graduate  student,  pursuing  the  regular 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Poetry 
Club  qi  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  prize  poem  Miss  Manly  began 
to  write  the  day  after  Christmas  and  finished  on  the  train  when  she  was 
returning  to  the  University  for  the  Winter  Quarter,  1920,  the  date  for  the 
receipt  of  poems  in  the  competition. 


LI  SIEN 

THE  JOHN  BILLINGS  FISKE  PRIZE  POEM 

By  ANNE  MARY  LYMAN 

The  ftory  ol  IJ  Sien,  a  legeml  fnmi  tlie  daadcs  of  Qiiiia,  I  have  tried  to  ^ 
approaching  or  suggesting  the  cadence  of  Chinese  speedi,  what  the  old  men  reoonnt 
many  tales,  bai  Itmg  tmm  rfiwi,  in  the  sleepy  afternoons;  a  ifaythm  not  so  mudi  made 
up  of  accent  as  of  rise  and  fall  of  tone.    A  rather  free  blank  verse  is  our  nearest 
approach  to  its  measure. — ^A.  M.  L. 

Li  Sien,  the  courtesan  (she  whom  men  had  named 
''The  Dweller  at  the  Crossroads,"  and  by  others 
Called  ''The  Spider"),  sat  in  the  dust-flecked  sunlight 
By  the  window.    All  those  days  of  darkness 
Thus  she  had  waited,  silent,  scarcely  moving. 
Feeling  the  warm  sun  creep  across  her  shoulders, 
Hearing  the  rasping  summer-dry  bamboos 
Whispering  serdy  by  the  roadside — listening — 
Until,  the  darkness  growing  intolerable, 
She  clenched  her  hands,  and  imassiiaging  tears 
Gathered  and  burned  beneath  her  heavy  eyelids. 

And  Ching  Yuen-ho  a  fortnight's  journey  gone! 
Northward,  where  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
.    Stands  upon  seven  terraces,  uplifting 

Its  gilded  tower;  and  where  the  Imperial  City 

Glows  with  its  roofs  of  malachite  and  scarlet  .... 

Gone  with  the  sound  of  bells — her  heart  missed  time 

When  bells  upon  a  bridle  jingled  past. 

Even  in  such  wise  he  had  come — and  then 

The  old  reiterated  tale  unwound 

Pitilessly. 

His  bridle  rang  with  bells, 
With  bells  of  silver.    Out  of  the  South  he  rode. 
In  deep  plum-purple  satin,  and  brocade 
Of  saffron.    And  as  he  came  that  way,  men  q)oke 
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And  told  him  tales  of  one  Li  Sien^  the  woman 
Called  ''The  Spider/'  she  who  made  her  dwelling 
Beside  the  Crossroads,  in  a  high-walled  garden. 
As  all  roads  met  at  the  Crossroads,  so  aU  men 
Reached  at  the  last  the  center  of  the  web, 
Came  at  last  to  the  ginkgo  tree  that  stood 
Beside  her  door,  with  saffron-colored  leaves 
In  autumn;  came  to  the  whispering  bamboo  grove, 
And  saw,  perhaps,  a  shadow  at  a  window, 
A  hand  against  the  lattice,  white  as  jade 
That  has  no  vein  or  tint  of  palest  green, 
The  priceless  crystal  jade — a  scarlet  sleeve. 
Perhaps,  or  heard  low  laughter  in  the  twilight. 

The  cherry  tree  that  grew  In  Li  Sien's  garden 
Was  cloudy  white  with  blossom  when  he  came. 
The  petals  drifted  down  along  the  eaves, 
And  blew  across  the  highroad.    Ching  Yuen-ho, 
Riding  into  the  Crossroads  Inn  at  dusk. 
Felt  something  lightly  touch  his  lips,  as  soft 
As  perfumed  feathers  of  the  Celestial  Phoenix. 
And  after,  when  the  night  hung  low  and  heavy 
With  great  amazing  stars,  and  Ching  Yuen-ho 
Smoked  in  the  dark  outside  the  gate,  and  dreamed 
Again  the  dream  that  drew  him  out  of  the  South — 
The  spirit  kiss,  the  gust  of  cherry  petals, 
Dimmed  with  a  sweet  white  mist  his  reverie; 
The  idle  tales  along  the  road  obscured 
His  lofty  contemplation,  and  a  name 
Made  aU  of  melody— "Li  Sien,  Li  Sienl''— 
Sang  in  the  dark. 

Between  the  slender  stems 
Of  tall  bamboos,  a  lighted  window  burned, 
A  yellow  light  behind  thin  paper  shining. 
Where  dwelt  Li  Sien.    And  as  he  stared,  unheeding, 
A  shadow  moved  across  the  square  of  light — 

Returned  and  stood The  watcher  in  the  darkness 

Checked  his  breath  for  awe! 
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Oti  slenderness! 
Feathery  slim  bamboosi  all  curve  and  joy 
Of  exquisite  line!    The  upward  sweep  of  throat — 
A  song-bird  soaring  with  a  single  note! 
And  marvd  hdd  the  soul  of  Ching  Yueo-hOi 
And  stnng  desire,  so  that  he  crossed  and  stood 
Before  her  gate,  and  pleaded  thus,  aU-humbk: 

''Not  that  a  price  of  gdd  or  emerald 
Might  buy  such  beauty,  nevertheless  I  caayt 
Of  no  mean  ancestry,  and  in  the  South, 
My  home,  am  counted  rich.    These  things  I  speak. 
Not  to  extol  my  insignificance, 
But  that  you  may  unbar  your  gates,  perceiving 
That  I  am  noble  bom." 

A  stillness  followed, 
Wherein  he  heard  the  tumult  of  his  heart. 
And  then  a  woman's  voice,  like  running  wator: 

''Traveler  out  of  the  South,  I  do  perceive 
That  you  are  versed  in  all  the  lore  pertaining 
To  your  inestimable  prestige."    (A  lilt 
Of  laughter  underran  her  words,  he  thouj^t.) 

"But  women,  being  by  nature  light  of  mind. 
Love  other  proof  of  worthiness." 

At  this 
His  words  were  loosed.    "LiSien!    0-mi-to-fu, 
But  you  shall  open  to  me!    I  have  traveled 
Seven  days,  hearing  your  name  so  often 
It  seemed  to  compass  me  about  with  wings. 
As  in  the  South  our  gray-winged  sea-gulls  follow 
Our  coastwise  sailing-junks.    And  even  now 
I  have  seen  shadow  brighter  than  a  flame, 

Gray  more  beautiful  than  gold Unbar! 

For  I  am  all  hot  anguish  of  desire." 
And  straining  in  the  dark,  his  fingers  pressed 
Against  the  smoothness  of  the  gates,  until 
The  bolts  were  softly  drawn,  and  stumblingly 
He  crossed  the  door-sill;  and  the  lacquered  gates 
Swung  to,  behind  him. 
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After  many  hours 
A  moon  rose,  almost  at  the  full,  and  wrouf^t 
Embrddery  of  myriad  slender  leaves 
Upcm  the  high  white  wall  of  li  Sien's  garden. 
And  after  that  a  kHig  time  came  the  wind 
And  dawn  together,  and  the  eaves  were  white 
With  winnowed  cherry  petals.    Last,  the  sun 
Burned  gokienly  above  a  drift  of  cloud. 
Stripping  his  glory  of  its  clinging  purple. 

The  secret  high-walled  garden  at  the  Crossroads 
Seemed  something  made  by  magic,  quite  unflawed. 
The  goldfish  pool,  the  tiny  lichened  bridges, 
The  latticed  tea-pavilion,  mimic  hills, 
And  rockeries  for  moss  and  ferns,  the  trees 
Twisted  and  clipped  to  curious  fancies,  this 
A  crouching  leq)ard,  that  a  tall  pagoda, 
Dragons  and  gods  and^birds  of  leafy  plumage — 
All  perfection  formed  in  miniaturel 

Wistaria  drooped  upon  the  latticed  tindu 
With  pendent  sprays  of  palest  vi<det, 
And  on  the  toy  lagoon  the  lotus  lay 
Starlike;  but  all  the  garden's  flowering  seemed 
To  come  to  cidmination  and  fulfilment 
In  very  beauty  made  in  flesh — \A  Sien! 
Qothed  in  an  iridescent  doud  of  wings, 
A  thousand  butterflies  in  shining  silks 
Of  jewel  colors,  gold  ghost-butterflies 
Between,  embroidered  on  the  satin,  black 
And  smooth  and  shining,  even  as  her  hair — 
Her  hair  with  little  lights  of  amethyst 
Under  the  sun,  a  hoop  of  mai-wha  blossoms, 
Ivory  white  and  heavy  scented,  spanning 
Its  glossin^s,  and  over  either  ear 
A  silken  rose  upon  a  silver  pin — 
So  sat  Li  Sien  upon  the  gray  stone  bench 
Beneath  her  cherry  tree;  and  Ching  Yuen-ho 
Regarding  her,  had  need  to  touch  her,  else 
Such  utter  beauty  were  beyond  belief. 
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Her  small  haads  lay  together  in  her  lap. 

Till  sudden  she  flung  them  up  to  hun,  her  bracdets 

Of  jade  and  silver  tinkling.    ''Makemeapoem, 


Scholar  out  of  the  South,"  she  said.    '"The  others  1 

Gave  silks  and  sandalwood  and  gold,  but  you — 
You  shall  make  me  a  poon." 

Ching  Yuen-ho, 
Catching  her  hands,  spoke  tense  and  low.    "lA  Sien, 
Even  in  jest  we  must  not  speak  of  others. 
The  others  are  not,  since  I  crossed  your  thresholdl 
Oh,  I  have  hurt  your  hands — forgive,  beloved. 
Touching  the  poem,  it  is  that  I  have  lived  it, 
Since  aeons  past  I  saw  your  slender  shadow 
Upon  the  window.    This  pale  s(Mig  I  bring  you 
Is  to  the  poem  in  my  soul  as  dim 
An  image  as  your  shadow  to  yourself. 
But  if  you  will,  in  this  wise  goes  the  song: 

Who  ahaU  k>ok  into  the  tun  at  nooo  ? 

And  who  shall  k>ok  into  the  qilendor 

Of  LiSien'seyes? 

Therefore  Li  Sien  has  veiled  her  eyes; 

Her  lashes  are  like  the  blanches  of  a  willow  tree, 

Drooping  above  a  stream. 

Her  eyelids  are  petals  of  the  white  asalea. 

White  and  smooth. 

In  Fihlden  by  the  sea  I  have  not  found 

One  like  to  Li  Sien. 

I  have  come  out  of  Fn-kien 

I  have  come  out  of  Fu-kien. 

I  have  possessed  the  tvt  celestial  happinesses 

In  the  pavilion  of  ever-renewed  delight. 

All  the  birds  of  Li  Sien's  garden 
Are  azure-winged  Chin-4iiao, 
Rejoidng  in  lovers'  secrets. 
I  have  told  them  a  tale  that  is  new; 
I  have  told  them  of  Li  Sien's  eyes. 
I  have  told  them  of  Li  Sien's  eyes, 
And  even  the  heaven-bom  Phoenix, 
'^^th  cinnabar-colored  crest. 
Shall  envy  the  blue  Chin-niao. 
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Blossom  and  fruit  the  cherry  tree  had  borne; 
The  lotus-lilies  on  the  goldfish  pool 
Became  green  pods  of  seeds;  and  summer  came 
With  white,  oppressive  skies;  and  time  was  past 
For  roses.    After  that  the  ginkgo  tree 
Beside  the  gate  was  kindled  as  a  flame, 
And  stood  in  pride  of  brave  imperial  yellow, 
Until  the  fan-shaped  satiny  little  leaves, 
Freed  by  the  wiild,  went  gafly  venturing — 
A  thousand  thousand  sulphur  butterflies. 
Alone  of  the  fading  year's  largesse  remained 
The  turbulent-headed  tall  chrysanthemums, 
Crimson  and  rose  and  white  and  gold — and  gold  I 
The  last  defiant  flare  of  magnificence 
Flung  in  the  face  of  winter's  gray  advance. 

''Have  I  grown  older  with  the  year?"  Li  Sien 
Asked  wistfully.    'Tor  thouf^  it  is  acknowledged 
A  very  honorable  estate,  and  many 
Desire  a  plenitude  of  years  fulfilled, 
I  have  so  loved  unblemished,  shining  youth! 
To  fed  the  little  creeping  net  of  lines 
Growing  into  my  face!    To  see  my  hair 
Whiten  as  rice  in  harvest,  and  the  light 
Die  in  my  eyes!" 

But  Ching  Yuen-ho  made  answer, 
"Your  hair  is  as  a  river  of  utter  darkness; 
Your  brows  are  curved  like  slender  wlQow  leaves; 
Your  hands  are  crystal  jade  and  ivory; 
Your  mouth  a  scarlet  pomegranate  blossom, 
A  scarlet  blossom  of  desire!    Beloved, 
Such  youth  and  love  as  ours,  how  shall  it  end. 
Except  by  death  ?    For  after  days  so  many 
I  have  not  counted  them,  desire  fails  not, 

And  love  knows  no  surcease But  now  give  heed; 

Here  is  a  poem  I  have  made  for  you: 

Ab  the  moon  is  to  the  stars, 

So  is  Li  Sien  among  all  women  of  the  earth. 

Having  Li  Sien,  what  shall  I  desire? 
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The  time  ci  iMSbkg  leavtt, 

And  the  flying  of  wild  gecie, 

And  winnowing  of  gnin  it  ooine; 

B«t  Li  Sfen  is  a  black  batteffly 

Upon  a  3reBow  chiyianthennnn; 

And  we  shall  not  be  afraid  lor  the  fiasiing  ol  the  j«ar. 

"Poct-lovcr  of  mine/'  she  criedy  ''what  were  you 
In  the  world,  before  the  current  bore  yoa 
Into  the  sluggish  backflow?" 

'' I  was  a  nothing, 
Uncreated,  fcMrrnkss,  roused  into  being 
Under  you  eyes.' 


ff 


''But  tell  me  truly'— not 
In  flattery  (for  I  am  well  aware 
Fu-kien  knows  not  my  name) — why  came  you  hither 
Out  of  the  South ?    What  journey  did  you  follow?" 

"CHi,  Li  Sien,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Before  I  found  the  center  of  desire, 
My  heart  was  troubled  with  an  aqnrati<m 
Empty  and  vain.    I  sought  the  Phoenix  City, 
Pekin,  thinking  to  make  myself  a  name. 
To  win  the  imperial  degree — a  dream 
For  foob  to  cherish.    I  have  long  forgotten." 

Then  lowly  knelt  Li  Sien  among  the  leaves. 
And  bowed  her  shining  head  upon  the  earth; 
**0'mi40'fu,  forgive  the  sin  I  sinned, 
That  I  have  hindered  from  his  destiny 
A  scholar  who  had  else  inscribed  his  name 
Among  the  Eight  Immortals  I    Oh  unworthy! 
That  I  should  circumvent  the  gods,  who  planned 
My  lord  for  wisdom's  crown  of  wisdom!" 

Thus 
Li  Sien  abased  herself,  and  wept,  then  pleaded, 
"Leave  me  now,  and  let  it  not  be  said 
My  lord  took  pleasure  in  a  harlot's  lips, 
Crimsoned  by  artifice,  when  from  the  mouth 
Of  sages  treasure  seven  fold  is  gathered." 
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Th^i  spdkjd  Ching  Yuen-ho,  ''The  early  mcMrniiig 

Of  our  eternity  of  love  is  yet 

A  redness  in  the  east;  why  waste  our  day 

In  threshing  chaff?"    And  when  she  would  not  rise. 

But  still  entreated,  ''Go!    It  is  not  yet 

Too  late,"  he  answered,  "They  do  well,  indeed. 

Who  name  you  'Spida  of  the  Crossroads.'    Nay, 

I  am  so  bound  with  fetters  of  your  weaving. 

Albeit  by  mine  own  desire  and  will, 

I  cannot  leave  you.    Ah,  Li  Sien,  your  eyes — 

Your  eyes  are  starlit  water  under  the  span 

Of  heaven-aspiring  bridges I  shall  find 

No  glory  in  the  world  beyond  your  eyes!" 

At  this  hex  face  grew  gray  and  pitiful  ^ 

Beneath  the  blossom-white  and  gay  vermilion; 
Nevertheless  her  voice  was  lightly  scornful: 
"A  wanton's  eyes!    A  precious  bargain  surely. 
When  you  have  paid  for  it  with  all  your  dreams! 
But  it  shall  not  be  said  Li  Sien  had  part 
In  such  unrighteousness;  my  lord  shall  win 
The  heritage  the  fates  apportioned  to  him." 

Then  she  fled  from  him,  for  all  her  soul 
Was  shaken  with  the  knowledge  of  the  thing 
She  had  to  do.    And  Ching  Yuen-ho  pursued. 
And  came  upon  her,  bowed  beside  her  window. 
Hiding  her  face  upon  her  arms,  her  hair 
Uncoiled,  the  amber  pin  that  held  it  clenched 
Like  a  dagger  in  her  hand  ....  and  some  presage 
Of  dire  disaster  grew  upon  his  mind. 
So  that  he  stood  within  the  door,  and  said 
No  word. 

At  last  from  a  great  way  off  she  spoke. 
Her  voice  as  thin  and  gray  as  thouj^  she  were 
Already  dead:    "  So  you  shall  leave  me  now, 

For  that  which  held  you  thrall  I  have  destroyed 

It  was  not  meet  a  follower  of  Confucius 
Should  be  diverted  from  his  destined  course 
For  a  woman's  eyes— and  she  a  comtesani " 
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She  hid  her  face,  that  he  mij^t  have  remembranoe 
Of  that  Li  Sien  wboot  eyes  were  starlit  water 
Under  the  span  of  heaven-a^iring  bridges; 
And  listening,  heard  him  draw  a  sudden  breath 
Shari^y  between  his  teeth;  and  heard  him  go 
With  stumbling,  hasty  step,  the  door  bdiind  him 
Swinging  and  clattering  in  the  wind;  thereafter 
A  little  q)ace,  the  empty  clink  of  bdls 

Who  would  bdieve  the  dark  could  be  so  vivid 
With  beauty  clamoring  at  the  gates,  with  life 
Resurgent,  laying  hold  upon  tl^  soul, 
When  all  one  asked  was  sleep  and  soothing  sQence, 
So  that  one  mig^t  forget  ?    Withdrawn,  aloof, 
Li  Sien  craved  only  death  in  life — that  peace — 

That  utter  loss  of  self — Nirvana— deep 

But  life  insistent  beat  upon  her  blindness 
With  lig^t  and  movement,  vivid  as  a  play 
Upon  a  stage.    The  highroad's  pageantry 
Entered  her  window  with  a  thousand  sounds — 
The  creak  of  chair-poles,  cry  of  an  orange-vendor. 
The  oddly-cadenced  rhythm  of  the  song 
Chanted  by  coffin-bearers,  or  the  clash 
Of  brazen  marriage  music. 

So  for  moons 
Uncounted  (moons  unseen  are  very  long) 
Li  Sien  wore  coarse  and  common  blue,  nor  chose 
To  make  her  body  beautiful  with  silks, 
Nor  would  she  heed  her  handmaid  when  she  said, 
^'Lady,  the  seller  of  flowers  was  here  but  now 
With  garlands  wrouj^t  in  many  quaint  devices, 
Meet  to  adorn  your  hair.    Oh,  give  me  leave 
To  make  you  fair  with  powder  and  vermilion 
And  butterfly-embroidered  robes  again. 

Bells  on  the  highroad!    When  would  passing  bells 
Lose  poignancy  and  cruel  significance  ? 
Bells  on  the  highroad,  stopping  at  the  Lm — 
Surely  the  bdls  were  silver — ^then  a  voice 
At  the  door — and  all  her  blood  stood  still! 
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"Li  SienI 
Ohy  my  bdovedy  do  not  hide  your  face. 
I  am  returned — ^the  Imperial  d^ee. 
Appointment  as  a  magistrate,  the  seal 
Of  office  (I  had  it  from  the  Emperor's  hand — 
But  fed  it  here  I) — ^I  have  them  all:— all! 
Forgive  my  over-buoyancy,  believe 
It  is  not  pride,  but  gladness  in  achievement 
Of  that  which  you  had  prized  and  purchased  dearly. 
For  I  was  cleansed  of  pride  and  lustf  ulness 
All  in  a  moment,  when  your  spirit  rose 
And  stood  up  strong  and  shining,  like  a  sword 
Cleaving  our  lesser  love  of  flesh.    Li  Si^i, 
Humble  at  heart,  I  take  you  in  my  arms, 
And  ask  if  you  will  come  with  me,  and  kneel 
Before  the  tablets  of  my  fathers'  fathers. 
In  Fu-kien  by  the  sea;  and  drink  with  me 
From  wine-cups  linked  together,  so  observing 
All  rites  whereby  the  blessing  of  High  Heaven 
Shall  shine  on  lawful  love " 

When  night  was  come. 
The  smell  of  spring  a  promise  in  the  air, 
This  song  he  made  her: 

Her  qurit  is  as  the  long  waves  of  the  sea. 

Her  qurit  is  as  a  ni^^t  with  stars, 

Infinite. 

Who  shall  understand 

The  magnitude  thereof  ? 
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In  1914  overtures  to  buy  the  land  under  the  jM-esent  Quadrangle 
Clubhouse  were  made  to  the  Club  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
The  University  desired  to  own  the  entire  blodc  upon  which  the  building 
stands,  that  it  mij^t  be  cleared  for  the  du4>eL  Furthermore  it  wanted 
to  own  the  fee  <rf  the  entire  block  and  thereby  the  more  easily  secure 
the  vacation  of  the  alleys  which  twice  bisect  it  The  negotiations 
eventuated  in  the  OMitract  executed  in  May,  1916.  The  University 
has  obtained  the  desired  vacation  of  the  aU^rs. 

The  University's  CcHnmittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the 
Club's  Building  Committee  after  many  joint  and  separate  conferaices 
received  from  the  architect,  Mr.  Howard  Shaw,  the  drawings  for  the 
proposed  clubhouse.  These  were  formally  approved  by  both  com- 
mittees. When  the  work  of  drafting  these  plans  began  it  was  believed 
that  the  clubhouse  could  be  built  for  the  $100,000  provided  for  its  cost 
by  the  University's  offer.  The  im)po8ed  dubhouse  by  no  nseans  exceeds 
in  size,  materials,  conveniences,  (ht  necessities  the  requirements  demanded 
for  sudi  a  dub  as  thb,  in  such  a  neighborhood  as  this,  rq>resenting  such 
an  institution  as  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  cost  of  building  it, 
however,  once  estimated  at  $100,000,  according  to  bids  received  in 
the  autumn  of  1919,  will  be  $186,733,  exdusive  of  architect's  fees. 

In  this  emergency  the  Trustees  of  the  University  offered  under 

certain  conditions  to  increase  by  50  per  cent  the  amount  of  money  to  be 

provided  for  a  new  building.    The  exact  language  of  this  offer  is  as 

follows: 

Tlie  University  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  dubhouse  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Chib;  that  t&e  Univenity  wiH 
increase  its  oontiibutioQ  for  btdkling  the  dubhouse  from  the  $100,000  agreed  upon  to 
$150,000  whenever,  befcxe  April  i,  igao,  the  Quadiaaj^  Gub  shall  formal^  u.^aiy 
the  University  that  it  has  secured  in  cash,  or  that  satisfactoiy  arrangements  luive  been 
made  to  secure,  an  amount  sufiEicient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  building  over  and  above 
the  $150,000  to  be  contributed  by  the  University,  exdusive  of  furnishings;  or,  should 
the  foregoing  arrangement  not  be  effected,  that  the  Club  be  requested  to  extend  for 
five  years  the  time  for  building  the  dubhouse  by  the  University,  and  that  the  Uni- 
versity extend  for  five  years  the  period  of  occupancy  of  the  present  building  by  the 
Club;  it  being  understood  that  at  the  eiqsiration  of  the  said  poiod  the  Umversity  wiU 
contribute  toward  the  erection  of  the  new  building  over  and  above  the  $100^000 
stipulated  in  the  contract  a  sum  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  Qub,  the  Univer- 
sity's contribution  in  no  event  to  exceed  $50,000. 
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Confident  of  the  moral  and  financial  backing  of  the  membership 
the  Comidl  reconmiended  to  the  Club: 

z.  That  it  acc^  the  new  offer  of  the  University,  and  notify  its  Trustees  that  the 
Chib  will  co-operate  in  erecting  the  new  building  and  in  raising  an  amount  sufficient^ 
together  with  the  $100,000  heretofore  contracted  by  the  University  of  Giicago  to  be 
paid  by  it,  and  the  further  sum  of  $50,000  offered  by  the  University  of  Chicago  throu^ 
the  prc^>osal  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  letter  dated  December  11,  1919,  to 
con^dete  the  new  house  on  the  plans  approved  by  the  University  and  the  Club. 

3.  That  it  authorize  the  Co\mdl  to  appoint  {a)  a  finance  conmiittee  to  secure  the 
needed  funds,  and  (&)  a  building  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  University  and 
the  architect  as  the  new  building  progresses. 

These  reconmiendations  of  the  Comidl  when  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Club  held  January  29, 1920^  were  unanimously 
accepted.  Subsequently  a  Campaign  Committee  was  appointed  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Lucius  Teter,  with  Professor  J.  IT.  Tufts, 
who  later  was  succeeded  by  Professor  H.  G.  Gale,  as  chainnan  of  the 
Faculty  group  and  Mr.  Warren  Gorrell  as  chairman  of  the  neighborhood 
members.  The  Faculty  group  undertook  to  raise  $12,500,  and  the 
neighborhood  group  made  the  same  sum  its  objective,  the  balance  to  be 
raised  by  Mr.  Lucius  Teter  among.other  friends  of  the  club.  Apparently 
the  sum  necessary  to  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Trustees 
wiQ  be  met  by  April  i  and  the  way  will  be  open  for  the  inmiediate  con- 
struction of  the  new  clubhouse  free  of  debt. 

The  new  Quadrangle  Clubhouse  will  be  erected  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  University  Avenue,  the  structure 
being  erected  east  of  the  University  Avenue  building  line  and  close  to 
the  north  end  of  the  lot.  South  of  the  building  the  land  will  be  graded 
and  four  tennis  coiurts  provided.  The  buUding  and  grounds  will  occupy 
the  entire  space  at  present  vacant. 

Because  of  the  established  architectural  norm  of  the  University  as 
represented  so  beautifully  on  the  southwest  comer  in  the  Tower  Group 
and  on  the  northwest  comer  in  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  and  'because  of 
the  intention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House  ultimately 
to  build  a  stmcture  which  will  conform  to  the  University  architectural 
plan,  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Quadrangle  Club  determined  on 
modified  Tudor-Gothic  for  the  clubhquse.  Mindful  of  the  beautiful 
effects  attained  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  many  English  manor  houses 
through  the  use  of  brick,. mindful  also  of  the  desirability  of  at  once 
conforming  to  the  University  norm  and  of  securing  some  variety  in 
color  the  Committee  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Howard  Shaw,  agreed  on 
a  stmcture  of  colonial  red  brick,  stone  trimmings,  and  a  graduated  slate 
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roof  of  variegated  color.  The  Gothk  feeling  will  be  attained  less  throu^ 
expensive  stone  carving  than  throu^  the  masses  and  lines  of  the  buOd- 
ingy  althou^  there  will  be  some  ornamental  work  on  the  structure. 

The  building  is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  nine  inches  long, 
and  from  forty-eij^t  feet  to  seventy-three  feet,  six  inches  wide.  The 
dubhouse  will  contain  354,000  cubic  feet — twice  as  large  as  the  present 
building.    The  construction  is  fireproof  throu^out. 

The  main  entrance  in  Fifty-seventh  Street  is  marked  by  a  porch, 
flagged  with  New  York  bluesUme.  Through  a  vestibule  one  enters  a 
lobby  sixteen  by  thirty-four  feet  paved  like  the  vestibule  in  Uuestone. 
The  walls  of  the  lobby  are  Bedford  stone,  the  ceilings  sand-finish  plaster 
with  oak  beams.  The  ladies'  reception  room,  fourteen  feet  by  eij^teen 
feet,  contains  a  stone  fireplace.  The  waUs  of  this  room  are  panded, 
the  floor  black  terrazzo.  Adjacent  are  the  other  rooms  of  the  women's 
suite.  In  the  lobby,  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  ladies'  rooms,  is  the 
lobby  leading  to  the  men's  coatroom,  lockers,  and  showo'-rooms.  The 
rest  of  this  floor  is  given  over  to  service-rooms  including  three  maids' 
rooms  and  two  janitors'  rooms,  a  restaurant  storeroom  and  a  building 
storeroom.  Returning  to  the  lobby  one  finds  directly  opposite  the 
entrance  the  counto-  of  the  office,  and  behind  this  outer  office  an  inn» 
one  with  a  vault.  From  the  center  of  the  south  wall  of  the  lobby  an 
entrance  leads  past  the  office  and  telephone  booths  to  the  south  door, 
which  opens  on  the  tennis  courts.  To  the  right  of  this  corridor  is  the 
cardroom,  fourteen  feet,  six  inches,  by  twenty-three  feet.  Through 
a  door  in  the  west  wall  of  the  lobby  one  enters  the  billiard-room,  thir^- 
five  feet  by  forty-six  feet,  large  enough  for  eight  tables,  with  a  split 
brick  fireplace  in  the  alcove  at  the  north  end  of  the  room  and  a  raised  oak 
platform  in  the  bay  window  at  the  south.  This  room  has  a  concrete 
floor;  the  walls  are  brick  and  stone,  and  the  ceiling  has  heavy  beams 
with  ornamental  plaster.  Returning  to  the  lobby  we  find  to  the  Id^ 
just  outside  of  the  billiard-room,  the  stone  stair  with  wrought-iron  rail 
leading  to  the  second  floor.  Just  at  the  head  of  the  stair  a  door  leads 
to  the  left  to  a  private  dining-room  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-two  feet, 
six  inches.  To  the  south  directly  opposite  the  stair  and  south  of  the 
gallery  connecting  the  dining-room  and  the  lounge  is  the  inclosed  porch, 
in  which  there  is  a  large  stone  fireplace.  This  porch  overlooking  the 
tennis  courts  and  protected  from  sun  and  storm  is  likely  to  become  a 
favorite  room.  The  lounge  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  on  this 
same  floor.  It  is  a  room  twenty-two  by  forty-nine  feet,  with  a  large 
fireplace  at  the  north  end  and  a  bay  window  at  the  south  and  two  large 
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mullioned  windows  in  the  west  wall.  The  walls  are  paneled  in  oak  to 
the  ceiling;  the  ceiling  is  plaster,  between  oak  beams.  A  door  from  the 
lounge  and  a  door  from  the  gallery  lead  into  the  writing-room,  twelve 
feet  by  twenty-one  feet,  with  vaulted  ceiling  and  terrazzo  floor.  The 
cardroom  occupies  the  space  between  the  lounge  and  the  dosed  porch 
to  the  south  of  the  gallery.  The  rest  of  this  floor  is  given  over  to  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room.  In  the  northeast  comer  is  the  kitchen  with 
adjacent  pantries,  cold  storage,  elevator,  service  stairs,  pastry-room, 
and  maids'  dining-room.  The  main  dining-room  was  planned  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  kitchen  but  in  connection  with  possible  entertainments 
to  be  given  in  the  Club.  The  dining-room  itself  is  thirty-six  feet  by 
fifty-five  feet.  The  floor  is  black  terrazzo.  The  dining-room  is  wain- 
scoted with  oak  to  a  height  of  seven  feet,  and  the  walls  above  the  wain- 
scot are  of  stone  to  the  ceiling.  The  south  wall  has  a  large  stone  bay 
window  flanked  by  large  mullioned  windows.  The  north  wall  has  in 
it  a  large  fireplace.  In  front  of  the  doors  to  the  kitchens  and  pantries 
is  a  screen  concealing  the  passageway  between  the  private  dining-room 
and  kitchen  but  revealing  a  large  mullioned  window  to  the  north.  To 
the  east  of  the  dining-hall,  really  a  part  of  it,  is  the  so-caUed  breakfast- 
room,  which  has  an  oak  floor  raised  above  the  floor  of  the  dining-room. 
For  breakfast  or  during  the  holidays  the  large  dining-room  will  be  shut 
off,  and  the  few  patrons  of  the  dining-room  will  be  put  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  which  will  have  the  south  and  east  sun.  For  entertainments 
the  breakfast-room  will  serve  as  a  stage  fifteen  feet  by  twenty-seven 
feet  with  a  proscenimn  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  audience  can  be  seated 
not  only  in  the  dining-hall  but  in  the  inclosed  porch,  the  gallery,  and  the 
private  dining-room.  In  this  way  provision  can  be  made  for  over  four 
l^dred  and  fifty  seats  with  a  good  view  of  the  stage. 

The  third  floor  is  given  over  to  living  quarters,  twenty-one  rooms 
being  provided,  all  with  baths,  including  a  suite  to  be  used  as  a  Uni- 
versity guestroom. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  HF- 
TEENTH  CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
ConvocmtioQ  was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Aflsembly  Hall«  Tuesday,  March  i6, 
at  4:00  P.M.  The  ConvocatioQ  Address, 
"The  Political  Progress  of  the  En^ish 
Working  Man,"  was  delivered  by  Coiqrers 
Read,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  award  of  honors  was:  Harold 
LassweU  and  Max  Wester,  Civfl  Govern- 
ment Prize;  Marian  Esther  Manty,  The 
John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry. 
The  election  of  the  following  students  as 
associate  members  to  Si^ui  Xi  was 
announced:  Dorothy  Manan  Ashland, 
Ira  Sprague  Bowen,  James  Milton  Elgin. 
Vestus  Twiggs  Jackson,  Alfred  Edward 
Jurist,  Arthur  Preston  lAxkt,  Heniy 
CasUe  Albert  Mead,  Ray  WiU  Metcalf, 
Aveiy  Adrian  Morton,  Eloise  Parsons, 
Harold  John  Stockman,  Imogene  Dolores 
Willard.  The  dection  of  the  following 
students  as  members  of  Sigma  Xi  was 
announced:  Ira  Gamett  Baiber,  Qarence 
Ehnie  Broeker,  Ying  Chang  Choig,  Marie 
Dye,  Warren  Walter  Ewinc,  Daniel 
Jerome  Fisher,  Marspsret  Bradley  FuHbr, 
Forrest  Alva  Kingsbury,  ^tharine  Ludlle 
McCluskey,  Ar&ur  Crane  McFarian, 
Motonori  Matsuyama,  Edison  Pettit, 
Lillian  Grace  Reynolds,  Garvin  Dennis 
Shallenberger,  Herman  Bemhard  Siems, 
Williams  Ralph  Smvthe.  The  election 
of  the  following  stuclents  to  the  Beta  of 
Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  K^ipa 
was  announced:  Samuel  Kmg  Allison, 
Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer,  David  Mandel 
Halfant,  Samuel  Jacob  Jacobsohn  (June, 
1918),  Cari  Gilbert  Johnscm  (December, 
1919),  Donald  Henry  King,  Harold  Leo 
Klawans,  Vera  Bena  Leibovitz,  Luella 
Esther  Nadelhoffer,  Edgar  Burke  Read- 
ing, Emil  Durbin  Ries  (Jime,  1919), 
Esther  Sabel  (December,  1919),  Ruth 
Emily  Worthington. 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  George 
William  Adams,  Isaac  Bencowitz,  Carroll 
Lane  Fenton,  John  Gifford,  Julius 
Gordon,  WUliam  Drumm  Johnston,  Jr., 
Carolyn    Nicholas    Macdonald,    \lctor 


Cari  MiHiken,  Herman  Theodore  Moss- 
berg,  Henry  Albert  Rabe,  IGlton  Stein- 
berg, Emma  Elizabeth  Straub,  Zok 
Tsung  Wang,  Ruth  Elvira  Westhmd, 
Edward  DeWitt  Wines,  William  Augus- 
tine Zeiler.  Honorable  mention  for 
excellence  in  the  work  leading  to  the 
certificate  ci  the  Odkge  of  Education: 
M.  Ethel  Brown.  The  Badidc^s  degree 
was  conferred  with  honeys  on  the  fol- 
lowing students:  Simon  Harry  Alster, 
Edgar  Bemhard,  Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer, 
Stanley  Maxwell  Crowe,  Irma  Estevan 
Cushing,  Kathleen  Knox  Foster,  David 
Mandel  Halfant,  Samuel  Jacob  Jfcob- 
sohn,  Cari  (^tt)ert  Johj^on,  Ernest 
Oliver  Larson,  Vera  Bena  Leiboviu, 
Ivy  Isabel  Tirtman,  Mary  A^rginia 
Mtlligan,  Dewejr  Sdf  Patton,  Joseph 
Jerry  Pelc,  Emil  Durbin  Ries,  Esther 
Sabd,  Ida  Douges  Staudt,  Winfred 
Marcus  Wagner,  Edith  Carrie  Wibon. 
Honors  for  excellence  in  particular 
departments  of  the  Senior  Cdfeges  were 
awarded  to  the  following  students: 
Simon  Harry  Alster,  Pc^tical  Science; 
Edgar  Bernluud,  Law;  Blanche  Beatrice 
Boyer,  Latin  and  Greek;  Clara  Adaline 
Chamberlain,  English  and  General  litera- 
ture; Irma  Estevan  Cushing,  English; 
David  Mandel  Halfant,  E^ory  and 
Pc^tical  Economy;  Sunud  Jacc^  Jacob- 
sohn, Mathematics;  Sunud  Jacob  Jacob- 
sohn, Physics;  Cari  Gilbert  Johnson, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Ernest  Oliver 
Larson,  Anatomy;  Vera  Bena  Leibovitz, 
Political  Economy;  Iv^  Isabel  Lidman, 
English;  Ivy  Isabel  T«idman,  Romance; 
Joein>h  Jerry  Pdc,  Chemistry;  Emil 
Durbin  Ries,  Chemistry;  Esther  Sabd, 
English;  Edith  Carrie  Wilson,  History. 
Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  CoUeget:  the  certificate 
(rftheCoUegeof  Education,  6;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  41;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  20;  the  decree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  9; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation, i;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosoi^y  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 7;  The  DivinUy  SckooL  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  1 ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  2;   the  degree 
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of  Doctor  oi  PhOoeof^y,  2;  The  Law 
School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
i;  the  denee  of  Doctor  of  Law,  6;  The 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  LUeralure,  and 
Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  6; 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  3;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  s*  Ihe 
total  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  1 1 1 . 
The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a-m.,  Sunday,  March  14, 
in  the  Reynolds  Club.  At  1 1 :  00  A.ii.,  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the  Con- 
vocation Religious  Service  was  held. 
The  preacher  was  the  Reverend  Frank 
Wakeiey  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIX- 
TEENTH CONVOCATION 

The  address  at  the  One  Himdred  Six- 
teenth Convocation  will  be  delivered 
by  President  David  Prescott  Barrows, 
Ph.D.,  1897,  LL.D.,  of  the  University 
of  California.  Dr.  Barrows  was  bom  in 
Chicago,  June  27,  1873.  He  received 
his  A.B.  at  Pomona  College  in  CaHfomia 
in  1894  and  in  the  folk)wing  year  recdved 
from  the  University  of  California  the 
degree  of  M.A.  In  1897  he  was  made 
a  doctor  of  philos^>hy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  his  department  being 
anthropology.  In  1900  he  went  to  Ma- 
nila as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Manila.  Subsequently  he  became  direc- 
tor of  education  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
resigning  in  1909  to  become  professor  of 
education  and  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  University  of  California.  In  191 1 
he  became  professor  of  political  science 
and  in  1913  dean  of  the  faculties.  In 
191 7  he  was  a  major  in  the  American 
army  and  was  on  active  duty  as  intel- 
ligence officer  in  the  Philq>pine  Islands. 
Later  he  served  in  Siberia,  eq)ecially  at 
Vladivostok. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  will  be 
delivered  by  another  doctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cnica|»,  Edwin  Emery  Slosson, 
Ph.D.,  ijK>2,  Chemistry.  Dr.  Slosson 
was  bom  m  Albany,  Kansas,  June  7, 1865. 
He  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  from  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  1890  and  in  1892 
the  de^^  of  M.S.  From  the  University 
of  Chicago  he  received  the  decree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  in  1902.  He  became 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  After  serving  as 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 


of  Wyoming  and  chemist  of  the  Wyoming 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  from 
1891  to  1903,  he  gave  up  his  university 
work  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
eq>ecially  the  popular  eiq>osition  of  sci- 
entific subjects.  In  1903  he  became 
litcnuy  editor  of  the  Independent^  of 
which  for  many  years  he  has  been  mana- 
ging editor.  In  191 2  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism of  Columbia  University.  He  is 
the  author  of  Great  American  UniursitieSf 
1910;  Mc^or  Prophets  of  Today,  1914; 
Six  Major  Prophets,  191 7.  Dr.  Slosson's 
subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  will  be  "Americanization — Unit- 
ing the  United  SUtes." 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  famous  poet  and  playwright, 
William  Butler  Yeats,  delivered  a 
William  Vaughn  Moody  Lecture  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  the  evening  of 
March  2.  The  subject  of  his  address 
was  "The  Friends  of  My  Youth."  Mr. 
Yeats  was  a  guest  of  the  University  many 
years  ago  when  his  play  The  Land  of 
Heart's  Desire  was  presented  in  the 
Reynolds  Qub  Theater. 

Announcement  is  made  from  Paris 
that  Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  has  been 
made  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  succeed 
the  late  Lord  Raylei^. 

Announcement  is  made  that  among  the 
new  members  of  the  Divinity  Scnool 
Faculty  for  the  coming  Summer  Quarter 
will  be  Professor  T.  R.  Glover^  of  St. 
John's  College.  Cambridge  Umversity, 
Enj^and.  Professor  Glover,  who  has 
been  university  lecturer  in  ancient  his- 
tory at  Cambridge  and  Wilde  Lecturer 
in  comparative  religion  at  Oxford,  will 

S've  courses  in  the  Department  of 
hurch  History  during  the  School  Term 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.  Professor 
Glover  rendered  conspicuous  service  in 
the  war  in  connection  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
organization. 

Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  has 
recently  been  made  an  honorary  M.D. 
by  the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden. 
Professor  Carison  has  also  been  made  a 
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cofTcqpoiidwg  mcrobcf  <rf  the   Fvendi 
Biological  Society. 

Aisistant  Prole—or  Rudolph  Ahrocdii, 
of  the  Department  of  Rnmanrff  Lan- 
guages and  Ltterattires,  has  recently  been 
made  an  officer  d'Acadteie  l^  the  Ftendi 
government  in  recognition  of  his  war 
services  as  an  American  liaison  officer  at 
Lyons  and  as  commandant  of  the  school 
detachment.  Before  going  to  France 
Professor  Altrocdii  was  associated  with 
Captain  Charles  E.  Merriam  in  Ital^  in 
connection  with  the  Bureau  of  American 
Propaganda,  and  later  was  awarded  a 
d^Homa  of  merit  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. 

The  scubture  e]dubit  of  Albin  P6- 
liidc,  the  Cnicago  sculptor,  iHiich  was 
recently  opened  under  the  au^ices  of 
the  Renaissance  Society  in  the  Classics 
Building  at  the  Univenity  <A  Chicago, 
continued  until  Mardi  5.  Mr.  PoliM, 
who  gave  the  opening  address  on  "The 
Art  of  the  Sculptor,"  is  head  <rf  the  de- 
partment of  sculpture  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  and  has  had  many  honors, 
among  them  the  award  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome,  the  Widener  Gold  Medal  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academv  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Logan  Medal  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

Assistant  Professor  Gerald  L.  Wendt, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  has  been 
araotntea  Associate  Editor  of  uie  Journal 
of  ike  RadioUmcal  Society  of  North 
America,  Dr.  Wendt,  iriio  for  ^  ^ear 
was  junior  chemist  in  radioactivity. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  ana 
later  Instructor  in  Quantitative  Analysis 
and  Radioactivity,  University  of  Chicago, 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in 
1918. 

Students  of  literature  will  be  eq)ecially 
interested  in  the  aimooncement  of  the 
coming  of  George  Edward  Woodberry, 
the  American  poet,  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  a  lecture,  May  4,  on  the 
William  Vaughn  Moody  Foundation.  His 
subject  will  be  "Longfellow." 

Mr.  Woodberry,  who  for  many  years 
was  professor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Columbia,  is  the  author  of  The  North 
Shore  Watch,  The  Life  rf  Edgar  AUan  Foe 
in  two  volumes,  and  The  Inspiration  of 
Poetry  as  well  as  the  editor  of  Shelley's 
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In 
guests 


an  invitation  to  be 

the 

baseball  team  wiD 

Quarter,  kav- 

of  the  quarteriy 


& 


univerrity  of 
visit  Japan  in  the 
ing  Chicago  at  the 

fiaminations  at  the  end  of  MardL  The 
team  will  play  practice  cames  in  CaK- 
fomia  for  two  w^eks,  probabty  with  the 
teams  of  Ldand  Staidord  Junior  Univer- 
sity and  the  Umversi^  of  California. 
The  squad,  induding  sn  Seniors,  three 
and  three  Sophomores,  will  be 
by  Clarence  VoUmer,  captain,  and 
will  sail  on  the  ''Tenyo  Maru^  from  San 
Francisco  on  April  17. 

Games  win  be  played  with  Waseda 
University  in  Tokyo  and  with  other  uni- 
venities  in  Japan,  and  the  plajrers  wiD 
return  to  Chicago  in  time  for  work  in  the 
Summer  Quarter.  In  1910  and  again  in 
1915  Univecdty  of  Chicago  teams  visited 
J^MUi,  and  were  hi^^^  successful, 
winning  ten  and  twelve  games  respec- 
tivdy. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Societ]^  of  Zodlogbts.  Pntfes- 
sor  Frank  R.  LQue,  Cbairman  of  the  De- 
partment oi  Zoology  at  the  Univnoty  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  member  of  the 
DivisiiMi  oi  Biology  and  Agriculture, 
National  Research  Council,  to  serve 
three  yean.  He  was  also  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  oi  the  American 
Sode^  oi  Zoologists.  Professor  Charles 
Mannmg  Child,  retiring  president  of  the 
sodetjr,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
eiecutive  committee  for  five  years. 

The  Learned  Lady  in  Englamd;  1650- 
1760  is  the  title  of  a  new  vclume  by  Vto- 
fessor  Myra  Reynolds,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  at  tne  Univeisity  ol 
Chicago,  wfaidi  is  to  be  issued  this  ^>nng 
as  one  of  the  Vassar  semi-centennial  series. 
Dr.  Re3m<dds,  who  is  a  graduate  and 
trustee  of  Vassar  Coll^pe,  has  also 
written  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in 
English  Poetry  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  She  received  her 
Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1895. 

Among  the  new  and  forthcoming 
volumes  announced  by  the  University  U 
Chicago  Press  are  an  Introdmction  to  the 
Peace  Treaties,  by  Arthur  Pearson  Scott; 
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Impressions  of  lUdy  in  War  Time,  by 
Charles  Edward  Merriam;  "TheProbkm 
of  Democracy,"  Vol.  XIV,  Papers  and 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society;  The  Great  Aroakemng  in  the 
MidJle  Colonies,  by  Charles  H.  Mazson; 
The  Geography  of  Ihe  Onarh  Highland  cf 
Missouri,  by  Carl  O.  Sauer;  A  Field  and 
Laboratory  Guide  in  Physical  Nature- 
Study,  by  Elliot  R.  Downing:  The 
Relation  between  Religion  and  Science: 
A  Biological  Approach,  by  Angus  S. 
Woodbume;  Pronunciation  of  the  Names 
of  Italian  Painters,  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins; 
and  Giacosa,  Tristi  Amori,  edited  bv 
Rudolph  Altrocchi  and  B.  N.  Wood- 
bridge  ("University  of  Chicago  Italian 
Series"). 

New  editions  and  impressions  an- 
nounced indude  A  Short  History  of 
Belgium,  with  a  new  chapter  on  Belgium 
in  the  War,  by  L6on  Van  der  Essen,  of 
the  University  of  Louvain;  A  Short 
History  of  Japan,  by  Ernest  W.  Clement; 
Outlines  rf  Chinese  Art,  by  John  C.  Fer- 
guson; Everyday  Greek:  Greeh  Words  in 
English,  by  Horace  A.  Hoffinan;  A 
Short  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age,  by  George  H.  Gilbert; 
and  Current  Economic  Problems,  by 
Walton  H.  Hamilton. 

Joseph  Pennell,  the  feunous  etcher  and 
author,  was  announced  to  speak  under  the 
au^kes  of  the  Renaissance  Society  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  the  evening 
of  Aoril  ai.  Mr.  Pennell's  subject  was 
''Billboards:  A  National  Menace,  a 
Naticmal  Curse."  The  lecture  which 
Mr.  Pennell  gave  under  this  title  has 
already  made  a  striking  impression 
among  publicists  and  leaders  of  thought 
in  the  art  worid. 

Margaret  Deland,  the  widely  known 
American  novelist,  author  of  Old  Chester 
Tales  and  The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Ritchie,  gave  a  William  Vaughn  Moody 
Lecture  on  Apni  8.  Mrs.  Deland's  sub- 
ject was  "The  Opportunity  of  the  Dull 
Job." 

The  first  University  Preacher  in  April 
^t  the  University  of  Chicago  was  Dean 
M^lliam  Wallace  Fenn,  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  who  ^)oke  on  April  4 


and  II.  Professor  Harry  Emerson  Fob- 
dick,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  ^x>ke  on  April  18,  and  Pro- 
fessor George  A.  Johnston  Ross,  of  the 
same  institution,  on  April  35. 

President  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  of 
Northwestern  Universi^,  will  be  the 
first  preacher  in  May,  and  will  be  followed 
in  that  m<mth  by  Dean  Charles  R.  Brown, 
of  the  Yale  School  of  Rdigion,  Rev. 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  and 
Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of  Carkton 
College,  Minnesota. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  of  the  University  of  Chicago  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Rembrandt"  was 
nven  April  14  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Bamouw, 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer  at  Columbia 
University. 

Mr.  Jan  Garrigue  Masaryk,  Czecho- 
slovak chais6  d'idOFaires  at  Washington, 
gave  a  public  lecture,  March  30,  on  the 
subject  of  '*  Csecho-Slovakia."  He  is  the 
son  of  the  president  of  that  republic^  who 
once  was  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Chair* 
man  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene 
and  Bacteriology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  membo*  of 
the  International  Health  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Business  Officers  of  Universities 
and  Colkffes  of  the  Middle  West  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
May  7  and  8.  The  president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Trevor  Amett,  who  is 
auditor  of  the  University  and  a  secretary 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  wm 
present  a  paper  on  ''The  Present  Trend 
of  Financing  Endowed  Institutions. 
''Insurance  and  Annuities"  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Plimpton, 
assistant  auditor,  and  "University  Mail 
Service,"  by  Mr.  John  F.  Moulds,  Uni- 
versity cashier.  The  universities  of 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Chicago,  ana 
Cincinnati  will  be  represented  at  the 
meeting. 


AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS   1920-1921 


Roy  Hidimichi  Akagi 

SSstofy 

A.B.,  Univemty  of  CaUfonia,  1918 

Edwaid  Stone  Akilxy 

Physics 

A3,f  UniveTsity  of  Soath  DtkoU,  1915 

Mary  Bxrnasd  Allen 

History 

Pli.B.,  1918 

CHinnAN  EmL  Balx 

Eo^iflh 

A.B.,  1904 

AM,,  1906 

Haxold  Bennxtt 

Latin 

A3.,  Univenity  of  Toronto,  191 5 

Viola  Blackburn 

Engfish 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1918 

Hklxn  BouRQum 

Vhyvology 

A.B.,  Cokuido  College,  1915 

M.S.,  1916 

Clarkncb  Ehnix  Broeker 

Chemistry 

S.B.,  Univenity  of  Illinois,  1919 

Eluabxih  Cable  Brook 

History 

A3.,  Univenity  of  Kansas,  1912 

A3f .,  ibid,,  1913 

Tbomas  D.  Brooks 

Education 

A.B.,  Baylor  Univenity,  1903 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Mae  Brotherton 

Latin 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  1915 

AM.,  1919 

ADOL7  August  Brux 

dd  Testament 

Giad.,  Concordia  Cdkge,  1913 

Giad.,  Concordia  Seminary,  191 7 

William  Pierce  Carson 

Ffigikli 

A.B.,  Furman  University,  1913 

Ph.B.,  191S 

^ 

AM,,  aid,,  1916 

Earl  Clark  Case 

Geography 

B.  of  Education,  TlKnois  State  Normal,  1915 

Ernest  John  Chave 

Practical  Theology 

A.B.,  McMaster  University,  1906 

B.Th.,  ibid.,  1910 

Carl  Addington  Dawson 

Practical  Theobgy 

A3.,  Acadia  University,  191a 

William  Diamond 

German 

A.B.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1915 

ALntED  Paul  Dorjahn 

Greek 

A.B.,  191 7 

Mary  Redington  Ely 

New  Testament 

A.B.,  Mt  Holyoke  CoDege,  1911 

B.Th.,  Union  Thedogicar  Seminary,  1919 

Daniel  Jerome  Fisher 

Geology 

S.B.,  191 7 
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James  Byron  Fkiaut 

A3.,  Univeraity  of  Montana,  1918 

Adklbkrt  Akton  Fbikdkics 
A.B.,  Bdoit  CoUege,  191 7 

Mont  Robertson  Gabbkrt 

A3.,  Transylvania  College,  1915 
A«M.,  f6«f.,  1916 

EvxLYN  Garrel 

A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1920 

PHUIIP  GODDARD 

A3.,  191 7 

Harold  Clifford  Goldthorpe 

S3.,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  191 7 

Carter  Lyman  Goodrich 

A.B.,  Amheret  College,  1918 

Harold  Foots  Gosnell 

A.B.,  UniverBity  of  Rochester,  1918 

Aubrey  Chester  Grubb 
A3.,  191 7 
AJd.,  1919 

Katharine  Lucele  EUgeman 
A.B.,  Obeilin  College,  1919 

Frank  Russell  Hambun 

A.B.,  Bucknell  Univer^ty,  1914 
Aj51.,  ibid.f  191 5 

Martin  Charles  Edward  Hanke 
S.B.,  1918 

Carolyn  Victoria  Hargan 
A.B.,  1918 

JosEFH  Anthony  Humphreys 
A3.,  Oberlin  College,  1916 

WnxiAM  Polk  Jesse 

A3.,  University  of  Missouri,  1913 
M3.,  ibid,f  1913 

Edward  Theodore  Johnson 
S3.,  191 7 

CtARiBEL  Kendall 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  191 2 
Aj51.,  ibid,f  1914 

ISADORE  KeYFTTZ 

BA.,  University  of  Toronto,  1919 

James  Noel  Keys 

A.B.,  Emporia  CoDege,  1916 
A.B.,  University  of  Ozfora,  1918 
A«M.,  «M.,  1920 

Helen  Lois  Koch 
Ph.B.,  1918 

Darwin  AsmjcY  Leavrt 
BA.,  Beloit  College^  1904 
M.A.,  Yale  University,  1907 
D3.,  ibid.^  1907 

Katherine  Eva  Lttdgatb 

A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  191 7 
S.M.,  ibid,f  1918 


Physics 

Pditical  Economy 

Philosophy 


Psychology 
Romance 

Physiological  Chemistry 
Political  Eomomy 
Political  Science 
Chemistry 


Philosophy 
Latin 

Chemistry 
Greek 
Education 
Physics 

Physics 
Mathematics 

Old  Testament 
Education 


Psychology 
Old  Testament 


Psychology 


ISO 
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FUEDEUCK  DSAN  McClUSET 

A3.,  Pftrk  College,  191 7 
Kathaumx  Luaus  McCmtKT 

S3.,  191 7 
Cyeus  Colton  MAcDums 

S3.,  Colgate  Unhrenity,  191 7 

AlTHUR  CXANZ  McFaILANS 

A3.,  University  ol  Clndniiati,  1919 

Ahi»zw  MsRiiTT  McMahon 

A3.,  State  Univenity  ol  Iowa,  1916 

S  Jf .,  ibid^  19x7 
Daniel  Allan  MAK^HUtscttf 

Pli.B.,  Brown  Umverrity,  1930 

M.S.,  ibid,,  19^0 

Fkank  Paden  McWhobtbi 

S3.,  Vanderfailt  Univenity,  1918 
SJL,  1919 

ElBABEIH  Wn-HELMINA  MnxsE 

Pli.B.,  1914 
KM.,  1915 

John  Pxsston  Minton 

S3.,  BiassachuBetts  Institute  ol  Tedmology, 

Claxbncb  Johk  Moneoe 
S.B.,  191 7 

Paul  Gkady  Mooehead 

A3.,  UniveiBity  of  South  Carolina,  1913 
Aj51.,  ibid,,  1914 

RoBEET  Sandeeson  Mulliesn 

S3.,  Maasachuietts  Institute  o£  Technology, 

Ralph  W.  Nelson 

A.B.,  Phillips  Univenity,  1915 
AM.,  Univenity  of  Ksnimi,  1916 
B.D.,  Yale  Univenity,  1918 

Albeet  Watis  Newcombe 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1014 

D.B.,  Newton  Theological  Institute,  19x7 

Alois  Richabd  Nyel 
Ph.B.,  1918 

Ruth  O'Brien 

S.By  Univenity  of  Nebiaaka,  1914 
AJd.,  1915 

Hassiet  McWnxiAMS  Paesons 
A.B.,  Vaasar  College,  1915 
SM,,  1916 

Aethue  Fsedesice  Peine 

A.B.,  lUinois  Wesk^an  College,  191 1 
A.M.,  Univenity  of  Illinois,  1913 

Donald  Ayses  Piatt 
Ph.B.,  1919 

George  Rawlings  Poage 
Ph.B.,  1916 
AM.,  1918 

Lillian  Grace  Reynolds 
S.B.,  1919 


Education 


MatheoMitks 

Geology  and  Paleontology 

Phyrict 


Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 


Botany 


HousAold  Administiatioii 


Physics 


X91S 


Latin 


191 7 


Sociology 

Church  Histoiy 

R(»nance 
Chemistry 

Astronomy 

Hbtory 

Philosophy 
History 

Botany 
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WnxiAM  V.  RoosA 

A.B.,  Drake  Univeisity,  1915 
A3f.,  1916 

George  Stetanits  Hattfcfleisch  Rossouw 
A.B.,  Univeraity  of  Good  Hope,  1915 
AM,,  1918 

WnxiAM  H]nntY  Sassaman 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Cdlege,  191 7 

KenoskeSato 

AB.,  University  of  Illinois,  1918 

Albert  James  Saunders 

A.B.,  Texas  Christan  University,  1906 
D.B.,  1909 
AJil.,  1913 

Francs  Parker  Shepard 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1919 

Pranis  Baltras  Siyickis 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1917 

Thomas  Vernor  Smith 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  191 5 
AjM.,  ibid.f  1916 

Louise  Marie  Spaeth 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1908 

Stewart  Dutvield  Swan 

A.B.,  Monmouth  College,  191 2 

Lewis  Francis  Thomas 

S.B^  Denison  University,  1910 
AJd.,  University  of  Missouri,  191 7 

AlIRED  TONNESS 

Ph.B.,  191 7 

Ralph  Edmond  Wager 

A.B.,  Syracuse  University,  1903 

Ped.B.,  State  Nonnal  Cdlege,  New  York,  1904 

AjM.,  Syracuse  University,  1905 

H.  B.  Wahlin 

AB.,  Bethany  College,  191 5 
AJd.,  University  of  Kansas,  1916 

Lois  Whitney 
S3.J  J914 
AJd.,  1915 

Constance  Wiener 

A.B.,  RadcMe  College,  1918 

Margaret  Fitch  Wnxcox 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  CoDege,  1919 

Harold  Rideout  Willouohby 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1915 
AJd.,  ibid.f  1916 

John  Frank  Wright 

A.B.,  Acadia  University,  191 7  ^ 


New  Testament 


Sociology 


Old  Testament 
Sociology 
Religious  Education 


Geology 
Zoology 
Philosophy 

Sociology 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Systematic  Theology 
Education 


Physics 


English 


MftthfiPfiftt^^** 
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New  Testament 


Geology 
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A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  "UNIVERSITY 

RECORD" 

Members  of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculties,  men  and  women 
who  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  their  respective  fields 
as  covered  by  departmental  journals,  are  frequently  required  to 
vote  upon  matters  of  educational  policy  which  they  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  the 
United  States  no  publication  which  covers  the  field  of  higher  education. 
Certainly  there  does  not  exist  a  published  summary  of  educational 
progress  such  as  would  be  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  the  purpose  of  making  easily  accessible 
brief  statements  of  fact  with  regard  to  progress  in  higher  education 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing members  of  the  faculties  with  significant  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative action  within  the  University,  it  is  now  proposed  to  issue  an 
occasional  supplement  to  the  University  Record,  Brief  statements  of 
such  matters  as  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  for  admission  of  students  to 
coll^;e,  the  reorganization  of  Yale  College,  the  activities  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Coll^;iate  Regis- 
trars, the  Association  of  Business  Officers  of  Universities  and  Colleges — 
these  and  other  items  may  legitimately  find  place  in  the  supplement.  Its 
aim  is  to  serve  as  a  "house  organ"  for  the  members  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  editor  of  the  Record  will  appreciate  the  co-operation  of 
all  members  of  the  faculties  in  making  available  for  their  colleagues  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  of  importance  to  those  who,  in  addition  to  being 
experts  in  their  own  fields  of  scholarship,  must  be  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine for  the  University  of  Chicago  important  educational  policies. 
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IS  AMERICA  RESPONSIBLE?' 

By  DAVID  PRESCOTT  BARROWS 
Presidait  of  the  University  of  California 

I  ask  you  to  consider  once  again  the  inevadable  question,  Is  America 
responsible,  responsible  for  the  insecurity  which  envel<^  the  worid  and 
gives  eloquence  to  its  appeals — ^responsible  for  giving  or  withholding 
the  colossal  power  of  this  state  from  the  ordering  of  the  w(M-ld's  con- 
fusions and  animosities  ? 

Assuredly  we  may  claim  that  we  had  naught  in  provoking  the  war. 
We  were  no  party  to  the  precedent  intrigues.  We  owed  neither  fealty 
nor  treaty  obligation  to  any  Ally.  Yet  the  searching  of  our  souls,  at 
last,  made  us  soldiers  in  this  war  and  shiq>ers  oi  its  victory.  Has  our 
reqx>nsibility  ceased  ? 

It  is  no  surprise  that  now,  our  armies  melted  away,  our  flags  encased 
our  sacrifice  sealed,  the  nation  recoils  from  extra-national  re^x>nsibility. 
The  traditi(ms  of  the  fathers  bade  us  be  a  separate  people.  This  present 
generation  through  youth  and  maturity  has  heard  few  voices,  but  those 
warning  it  from  foreign  adventure.  To  the  question.  What  do  pditical 
societies  owe  one  another  beyond  a  scrupulous  respect  in  leaving  each 
others  a£Fairs  alone  ?  the  voice  of  authority  again  and  again  has  rq>lied 
"Nothing.  The  whole  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  keep  his  country's 
resources  intact  and  his  people  jealously  ccxicemed  with  their  own 
a£Fairs.'' 

Previous  endeavors  for  foreign  peoples  have  invoked  the  most 
respectable  opp)osition;  our  sacrifices  condenmed  as  stupid;  our  dead 
deemed  to  have  died  as  the  fool  dieth.  In  1898  when  Cdcmel  Waring 
fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  contracted  in  Havana,  the  New  York 
Nation  published  these  bitter  words: 

The  cleaning  of  ^Nuiish  streets  is  none  of  our  business.  Waring  was  sent  to  Cuba 
on  an  errand  as  foolish  as  most  of  the  e]q)ansionist  policy.  He  sacrificed  in  it  a  Hfe 
of  great  value  to  the  American  people,  and  we  may  be  sure  if  expansion  continues, 
Waring  will  not  be  its  last  victim.  If  we  knew  the  things  which  make  for  our  peace 
and  proqierity,  we  should  regard  the  life  of  Waring  as  of  more  value  to  the  American 
people  than  the  whole  island  of  Cuba  and  all  that  it  contains. 

*  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Convocation  of 
the  University,  held  in  Hutchinson  Court,  June  15, 1920. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  Springfield  Republican  could  say  to  its  readers: 

As  long  as  the  Mexican  people  confine  themselves  to  cutting  one  another's  throats, 
it  does  not  i^pear  why  Americans  should  feel  concerned;  let  them  glut  themselves 
until  their  savage  nature  is  satiated,  or  until  some  leader  arises  with  force 
enough  to  reduce  them  to  order  and  submission.  Americans  ought  to  be  able  to 
stand  it  if  the  Me3dcans  can. 

It  must  be  granted  that  this  strictly  narrow  view  of  national  respon- 
sibility is  definite  and  consistent,  but  it  requires  a  certain  hardihood, 
to  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  neighboring  misery. 

Only  the  most  robust  indifference  can  preserve  its  restraint  when 
ruin  is  near  complete,  and  the  conscience  of  the  nation  grows  unquiet 
when  it  sees  such  views  erected  into  a  national  policy.  In  the  light  of 
all  we  have  thought  and  felt  and  done  in  the  last  four  years  can  we 
support  such  a  policy  now  ? 

The  situation  is  clearly  unprecedented.  Despite  our  American 
position,  this  country  is  a  part  of  Western  civilization,  bound  to  Europe 
by  practically  the  whole  of  its  inheritance,  a  member,  almost  despite 
itself,  of  the  family  of  Western  nations,  a  participant  for  twenty  months 
of  warfare  in  the  greatest  of  known  ordeals.  Alone  in  the  midst  of 
nations  that  the  war  wasted  and  slew,  we  have  more  than  replenished 
our  power,  as  we  lavishly  spent  and  loaned.  Alone  among  the  nations 
supporting  the  civilization  which  we  call  Christian,  we  possess  vast 
resource  of  properties,  of  trained  men,  of  political  stability.  Europe, 
for  centuries  the  center  of  the  globe,  the  source  of  the  world's  exploration 
and  conquest,  the  seat  of  that  science  which  has  revealed  the  mysteries 
of  nature  and  harnessed  its  forces,  the  mother  of  institutions  which  gave 
liberty  and  enlightenment,  is  exhausted  and  broken,  her  blood  fevered, 
her  breasts  dry.  Her  peril  is  unquestionably  great.  The  best  to  be 
hoped  is  only  a  slow  recuperation  which  will  restore  her  to  a  secure 
though  diminished  rdle.  Only  a  completely  provincial  spirit,  without 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  without  imagination  to  envisage  it,  can 
suppose  that  America  can  turn  her  back  upon  this  situation  with  fame 
secure  and  mind  at  peace. 

We  have  been  living  the  last  week  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  and 
relentless  effort  to  induce  us  to  do  this  thing.  This  effort  has  been  in  a 
measure  temporarily  successful,  but  those  who  think  they  have  settled 
it,  have  not  settled  it.  They  have  not  settled  it  because  the  American 
people  are  incapable  of  an  ungenerous  and  cynical  policy,  once  they 
understand.  Those  who  have  confederated  to  defeat  our  sharing 
responsibility  for  the  political  condition  of  Europe  understand  this. 
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They  will  seek  to  convince  the  American  people  that  aid  can  be  given  in 
8<Hne  diaritabk  but  non-political  fonn«  Oeeirly  it  b  not  charity  that 
Europe  now  requires  but  authcNity  and  security  undar  which  adminis- 
tration may  be  reformed  and  existent  resources  utilized.  Other  Ymys^ 
I  repeat^  offered  in  place  of  our  commitment  to  the  use  of  political  power 
are  answers  to  the  call  for  bread  by  offerings  of  stone. 

It  is  the  state  which  needs  reshaping  and  re-establishing  in  Eun^)e, 
and  the  state  cannot  be  reshaped  and  re-established»  except  by  a  con- 
cert of  political  power. 

The  proq)ects  for  American  participati<m  are  not  hopdess  but 
<^^>osed  in  a  combinatkm  of  diverse  interests  united  to  paraljrze  our 
hand.  I  propose  to  characterize  one  or  two  of  these,  plainly  and  without 
apology.  Among  these  confederated  elements  are,  first  and  frankest  of 
tJlj  those  which  do  not  wish  the  state  restored  in  Europe  because  th^ 
sedL  the  overthrow  of  the  state  everywhere.  For  them  the  state  b  not  a 
natural  and  necessary  institution  but  a  shauL  They  preach  that  its  place 
can  be  taken  by  various  lorms  of  industrial  or  communistic  association 
working  on  an  international  scale.  The  widest  extremes  of  theory  and 
purpose  exbt  in  thb  group,  from  philoscqdiical  anardusts,  to  those 
Yiho  love  not  liberty  but  power,  and  who  seek  to  gain  power  by  a  sap- 
pression  of  freedom,  in  the  most  startling  and  reactionary  movement 
that  the  modem  world  has  seen.  But  all  ci  these  are  united  in  <^)po6ing 
the  political  reconstruction  <rf  Europe,  because  the  re-establishment 
there  of  the  state  on  a  representative  or  republican  basb  means  their 
defeat  and  the  end  of  their  vast  plans  of  world-aggrandizement  throu^ 
world-revolution. 

Another  groiq>  are  those  who  rejoice  to  inflame  American  hostiliQr 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Enq>ire.  Again,  thb  b  a  singular 
combination  of  diverse  strains.  It  indudes  many  ^o  themsdves  or 
whose  parentage  suffered  in  the  past  from  the  mbtakes  <rf  British  policy. 
It  indudes  many  who  by  reason  of  different  origin  are  unmindful  of  the 
conmion  nature  oi  American  and  British  pditical  and  moral  conceptiiMis, 
and  of  the  general  agreement  of  our  interests  in  the  world. 

We  need  new  knowledge  of  the  English-speaking  race  and  new 
light  on  our  behavior.  The  hour  b  past  when  century-old  passions  can 
be  made  political  capital.  War  not  only  finishes  dd  scores,  but  its 
blood  seab  new  compacts  and  new  understandings.  These  become 
sacred  from  the  trifler  and  the  politician.  Let  us  view  the  situaticHi  as 
it  actually  b.  It  b  the  British  Empire  which  b  today  mi^intftining  the 
stability  of  Eurc^  and  the  order  of  a  vast  part  of  the  world.    Few  can 
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doubt  that  that  empire  is  in  process  of  a  transformation  in  obedience  to 
the  justifiable  preferences  of  the  people  who  compose  it.  What  is 
essential  is  that  these  changes  come  through  orderly  arrangement  and 
timely  concession,  and  not  through  the  shock  of  revolution.  To  destroy 
at  this  moment  the  fabric  of  the  British  Empire  is  to  consign  Western 
Europe  to  such  catastrophe  as  has  wrecked  its  eastern  portion.  Sound 
sense  dictates  to  us  a  wise  support  of  the  British  Emfore  and  participa- 
tion in  its  mission. 

To  the  urgings  of  those  who  would  leave  the  task  of  world- 
reconstruction  to  Great  Britain  alone  there  are  two  objections.  The  first 
is  that,  by  British  admission,  her  resources  are  inadequate.  The  empire 
was  satiated  before  the  war;  today  it  is  over-infiated  with  responsibility. 
Great  Britain  is  solvent  but  without  the  power  to  loan.  Her  navy  is 
intact  but  her  armies  could  not  be  reassembled.  And  where  is  that  youth 
that  was  bom  to  carry  on  her  brilliant  traditions  of  governance  and 
enterprise?  Alas,  it  lies  buried  in  Flanders  and  the  valley  of  the 
Somme! 

The  other  reason  is  quite  as  serious.  The  war  has  left  America  and 
Great  Britain  in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  be  either  allies  or 
foes.  There  must  be  closer  co-operation  or  inevitable  estrangement. 
We  have  broken  into  the  predominance  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  sea; 
our  merchant  marine  is  rapidly  approximating  hers;  our  navy,  as  its 
super-dreadnaughts  take  the  water,  becomes,  what  Great  Britain  has 
never  tolerated  heretofore,  an  actual  rival  in  sea  power.  We  are  con- 
testants in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  great  unexploited  sources  of 
supplies  from  which  the  exhausted  resources  of  the  world  may  be  replen- 
ished. It  is  clear  that  we  must  choose  between  a  closer  understanding 
with  Great  Britain  or  a  rivalry  which  will  make  us  foes.  Things  can- 
not stand  still.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  all  on  our  side.  Great 
Britain  is  conscious  of  the  peril;  we  are  not.  Great  Britain  is  willing 
to  concede;  we  are  unwilling  to  co-operate.  She  ofiFers  us  an  alliance 
to  guarantee  both  the  world's  stability  and  our  common  interest. 
This  alliance  we  are  disposed  to  spurn.  Yet  the  way  of  safety  is  in 
alliance. 

I  can  only  barely  refer  to  other  elements  which  have  confederated 
to  defeat  the  prospects  of  American  political  action  abroad.  They 
include  those  leaders  of  party  and  of  Congress  who,  by  the  bitterness  of  a 
conflict,  partly  personal  and  partly  constitutional,  have  been  forced  into 
a  hostile  attitude  to  the  policy  of  the  President.  They  include  those 
whose  interest  has  been  first  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  position  of 
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Congress  in  relation  with  the  Executive  and  idio  have,  with  ocHisidauble 
prq>riety,  put  the  Constitution  above  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
include  also  those  whom  perscMial  bitterness  has  blinded  to  the  patriotic 
duties  of  the  hour. 

The  issue  is  with  the  pec^le,  3ret  so  complicated,  so  tactically  mis- 
managed,  that  an  early  and  definite  decision  may  be  impossible.  The 
nation  thinks  slowly  and  occupies  itself  rductantly  with  innovations. 
We  have  first  to  free  ourselves  from  colain  political  traditions  which 
have  become  fastened  upcm  us  and  whose  influoice  is  deceptive  and 
exaggerated. 

Among  these  b  the  "revolutionary"  traditicm,  the  traditi<m  oi  the 
inherent  right  of  a  people  to  rebel.  Revolutions  differ,  some  are  herdc 
and  justifiable;  some  are  ignoble  and  wicked.  No  revolution  is  ri^t 
that  does  not  arise  out  ctf  an  intolerable  political  condition  and  a  hope- 
lessness of  legal  methods  <rf  reform.  If  there  is  any  phenomenon  in 
society  which  less  warrants  uncritical  aj^roval  it  is  a  political  revolu- 
tion. Yet  revolutions  belong  in  that  category  of  things  ^diich  the 
American  people,  highly  theoretical  but  deeply  conservative,  benevo- 
lently regard  as  appn^riate  for  all  other  peoples  but  themselves.  We 
treat  them  indulgently  abroad  and  suppress  them  instantly  at  home. 
This  illogical  attitude  reflects  itself  in  our  foreign  policy,  committing  us 
prematurely  and  out  of  season  to  revolutionary  movements  ^diich  have 
scant  justification  and  scant  prospect  of  advancing  the  political  freedom 
of  society. 

Another  tradition  which  bars  our  progress  and  paralyzes  our  action 
is  the  "liberal"  tradition.  One  hundred  years  ago  British  thought  was 
powerfully  moved  by  the  writings  and  activity  of  a  school  of  which 
Richard  Cobden  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.  This  thought 
based  the  welfare  of  society  upon  the  fullest  play  of  individual  action. 
It  limited  the  functions  of  the  state  to  the  most  meager  activities. 
Against  legislative  effort  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  exploited 
industrial  classes,  it  interposed  the  sacred  doctrine  of  laissez  faire. 
Abroad  it  took  for  its  program  the  principles  of  "free  trade  and  no 
intervention."  The  doctrine  of  no  intervention  was  congenial  to 
America  and  has  become  fixed  in  the  political  thinking  of  the  country. 

Liberalism  long  spent  its  strength  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Reaction  from  its  laissez  faire  tenets  produced  European  socialism. 
Its  program  of  non-intervention  stultified  European  statesmanship, 
prevented  the  liquidation  of  dangerous  conditions,  and  permitted  the 
war.    Liberalism  disappeared  as  a  dominant  force  in  British  politics 
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during  the  war.  Incapable  of  accepting  British  participation  in  the 
European  conflict,  unwilling  to  yield  its  anti-military  principles  to  the 
need  for  the  draft,  British  liberalism  passed  from  power.  But  the  ghost 
of  that  liberalism  continues  to  prevail  here.  It  is  still  the  fashion  of 
editorial  writers  and  of  political  leaders  to  talk  in  its  phrases  because 
no  others  seem  to  evoke  so  general  a  response,  yet  these  doctrines  are 
clearly  inapplicable  to  the  present  and  inadequate  for  the  future. 
Liberalism  is  too  closely  associated  with  the  sordid  interests  of  life; 
it  ministers  too  effectively  to  our  indulgence  and  ease.  Liberalism 
never  won  a  war,  never  lifted  another's  burden,  never  fired  a  race  for 
victory  or  for  sacrifice. 

Four  years  ago  I  was  admitted  for  a  memorable  day  into  the  conversa- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  writers  and  liberals,  Lord  John 
Morley.  It  was  one  of  the  crises  of  the  war;  the  German  attack  was 
unbrokoi  at  Verdun;  the  American  note  on  the  Sussex  outrage  was 
unanswered;  the  issue  of  the  war  between  freedom  and  autocracy  hung 
in  the  balance.  True  to  the  liberal  principles  which  carried  him  out  of 
the  cabinet  at  the  declaration  of  war,  Lord  Morley  still  insisted  that 
England  should  not  have  entered  and  that  the  conflict  should  be  settled 
upon  indecisive  terms.    He  said  to  me: 

My  message  to  America  is,  do  not  crusade.  Crusades  never  pay.  Europe 
crusaded  once  and  a  lot  of  men  fought  to  recover  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  yet  the 
Holy  Land  is  stiU  in  possession  of  the  infidel  [This,  I  may  observe,  was  some  months 
before  the  cavalry  of  AUenby  loomed  on  the  sandy  horizon  of  Syria.]  I  have  been 
optimistic  with  respect  to  human  nature,  but  I  shall  lose  h<^  in  the  good  judgment 
of  mankind  if  America  enters  the  war. 

It  was  the  counsel  of  liberalism. 

There  is  finally  the  tradition  called  '' anti-imperialism" — the  tradi- 
tion which  is  invoked  against  the  assumption  of  colonial  power.  This 
tradition  insists  that  the  worst  possible  condition  of  a  people  left  to 
itself  is  preferd.ble  to  the  best  of  governments  imposed  by  outside 
authority.  It  invokes  the  sacred  principles  of  "  consent  of  the  governed," 
and  of  ''free  determination"  to  defeat  the  only  prospects  of  secure  and 
orderly  life  possessed  by  numerous  lands  and  peoples.  A  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  world  is  so  little  advanced  in  political  experience  that  it  is 
incapable  of  maintaining  political  society  at  all.  Upon  these  latter 
people  there  must  rest  for  the  immediate  future  the  authority  of  an 
external  sovereignty. 

For  such  peoples  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  proposed  a  somewhat 
new  constitution  under  the  title  of  "mandate."    From  whatever  source 
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propoeed,  this  coDcq>tk»i  of  a  mandate,  a  trusteeship,  is  an  adnowkdg- 
ment  of  the  princq>le8  upon  which  America  has  sou^t  to  advance  the 
progress  of  pditically  inexperienced  peoples.  It  recognizes  the  aq»ra- 
tkm  for  independence  as  a  justifiabk  ideaL  We  realize  that  the  genius 
of  the  successful  government  of  dq)endencies  lies  in  concession:  that  the 
statesman  has  only  two  alternatives,  concessicni  and  repression,  and  we 
cannot  go  badL  to  repression  as  an  instrument  <rf  colonial  power. 

We  waged  war  <m  Spain  to  defeat  the  frank  and  Inntal  policy  of 
her  great  monarchist  statesman,  Canovas  del  Castillo,  yMdh  found  its 
qiiUnne  in  his  phrase  on  ^Mmish  authority  over  Cuba:  Es  CMcsHan  de 
bayanetas  y  nada  mas.  ''It  is  a  question  of  bayonets  and  nothing  else." 
We  have  never  <mce  been  allured  in  relations  with  weaker  states  and 
dependent  pec^les  by  the  old  imperial  dictum,  ''Divide  and  rule."  We 
have  sought  to  unite  and  to  free. 

It  is  unfcHtunate  for  the  future  of  mandates  that  America  should 
have  been  asked  to  assume  as  her  initial  reqx>nsibility  the  undefined 
country  of  Armenia.  The  objection  lies  not  alone  in  its  distance  from 
our  general  interests  and  experience  but  also  because  the  territory  of 
the  Ottcunan  Empire  is  already  distributed  amcmg  too  many  manda^Uxy 
powers.  To  assign  another  portion  to  America  would  seem  merety  to 
add  one  more  element  of  misunderstanding  and  divisi<m.  The  genius 
of  the  mandate  plan  is  that  it  intrusts  a  sm{^  field  to  a  single  trustee. 
The  inextricable  assemblage  of  peoples  who  make  up  the  former  enqiire 
of  the  Turks  already  have  too  many  trustees. 

Unconvinced  of  its  duty  by  this  initial  prq>osal  it  may  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  interest  America  in  mandates  more  reasonably  conceived, 
but  the  institution  itself  would  seem  to  be  the  best  conception 
emerging  from  the  council  of  Versailles  and  the  proq>ects  of  peace  in 
the  world  are  closely  connected  with  American  willingness  to  assist  in 
building  up  free  peoples  out  of  their  pditical  weakness. 

So  we  return  to  the  question  again.  In  the  face  of  a  world  so 
shattered,  so  largely  incapable  of  independent  organization.  Is  America 
responsible?  After  our  extraordinary  participation  in  the  conffict, 
can  we  refuse  responsibility  for  the  terms  of  peace  and  their  observance? 
Having  fought  to  bear  Germany  do¥ni,  to  break  the  artificial  structure 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  can  we  claim  detachment  from  the  work  of 
resuscitation  of  both  conquering  and  vanquished  peoples?  \^th  an 
enormous  financial  interest  in  the  recovery  ctf  Europe,  can  we,  in  good 
sense,  refuse  a  support  which  may  be  essential  to  Europe's  solvency? 
The  world  is  united  by  the  bonds  of  commerce,  of  travel,  of  assodaticHi, 
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of  instruction.  The  last  continent  is  explored  and  the  last  island 
possessed.  Can  we  daim  detachment  from  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
varied  peoples  and  races  who  make  up  our  common  family  ? 

The  events  of  the  great  convention  which  we  witnessed  the  past 
week  have  not  settled  this  question.  The  political  discussions  of  the 
coming  months^  the  national  expression  of  will  in  November  may  not 
settle  it.  It  cannot  be  easily  settled  nor  quickly  settled,  nor,  perhaps, 
for  a  long  time  fully  settled,  but  the  American  nation  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  prosperity,  its  solidarity,  and  its  capacity  is  united  in  its  fortune  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  world,  is  joined  in  its  destiny  to  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race.  America  has  entered  upon  relations  from  which  there  can 
be  no  badL-tum  because  those  relations  are  indispensable  to  the  future  of 
the  world's  liberty,  to  the  harmonious  life  of  nations,  to  an  improved 
understanding  between  the  races,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  moral 
order,  and  to  the  triumph  of  those  great  ideas  which  have  moved  the 
hearts  of  men  and  compelled  their  sacrifices  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  and  which  alone  afford  mankind  prospects  of  a  better  and  more 
generous  future. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

THE  CONVOCATION  ORATOR 

This  Convocation  is  signalized  in  more  ways  than  one  as  belonging 
to  our  alumni  The  customary  reunions  on  Alumni  Day  were  very  sig- 
nificant in  some  ways  yet  to  be  noted.  The  brilliant  Phi  Beta  Kiq)pa 
address  on  Monday  was  given  by  Dr.  Edwin  £.  Slosson,  of  the  Inde- 
fendeni  editorial  stafF,  one  of  our  own  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  The 
University  has  been  favored  today  by  having  as  its  Convocation  orator 
one  of  its  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  1897,  one  whose  long  record  of 
distinguished  service  to  education,  to  science,  and  to  the  nation  has 
been  crowned  by  his  recent  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  California.  Before  that  action  of  the  R^ents  of  the  University  of 
California  was  taken  it  was  the  distinct  desire  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  that  Dr.  Barrows  return  to  his  Alma  Mater  here  as  head  of  an 
important  department  The  wise  action  of  the  California  Regents, 
in  no  other  way  regrettable,  made  it  impossible  for  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  daim  its  son,  but  his  address  today  is  only  another  evidence 
that  he  is  still  our  own. 

ALUMNI 

The  Alumni  Council  has  been  active  and  successful  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  of  alumni  clubs  throughout  the  country  has 
increased  under  the  wise  policy  of  the  Council  from  five  to  thirty-one. 
A  large  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  subscription  of  an  adequate 
fund  to  carry  on  alumni  activities  on  an  independent  basis.  Many 
of  our  alumni  have  already  reached  middle  Ufe  and  are  doing  important 
parts  of  the  world's  work.  Merely  as  typical  of  this  I  note  that  last 
winter  the  orator  of  today  was  elected  as  President  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  that  yesterday  another  of  our  valued  alumni,  Dr. 
Wallace  W.  Atwood,  who  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1897  and  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  Geology  in  1903,  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
place  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  resigned. 
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ATTENDANCE  OF  STUDENTS 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  current  quarter  has 
been  5,179  as  against  3,361  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  4,320  in 
the  Spring  Quarter  of  191 7.  The  total  number  of  students  registered 
during  the  entire  year  closing  June  30,  1920,  is  approximately  10,400. 

RECENT  GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

There  have  been  several  interesting  gifts  during  the  current  quarter. 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Keehn,  one  of  our  alumni,  renews  his  gift  of  $200  for 
a  fellowship  in  the  Law  School  for  1920-21. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Harriet  B.  Morse,  the  University  has 
received  the  sum  of  $3,000,  to  create  the  Herbert  A.  and  Harriet  £. 
Morse  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the  aid  of  students. 

Mrs.  Helen  Swift  Neilson,  of  Chicago,  has  contributed  $25,000  to 
establish  an  American  Book  Purchase  Fund. 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  is  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  Near  East.  In 
addition  to  previous  purchases  he  has  foimd  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  enriching  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  from  objects  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  obtain  a  fund  of  $50,000  for 
this  purpose.  Toward  this  fimd  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has 
given  $25,000.  The  remaining  $25,000  is  asked  from  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  University  and  especially  in  the  oriental  field  of  its 
scientific  activities. 

OUR  PLANS  IN  PROGRESS 

The  plans  for  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital  are  in  active 
process  of  completion  and  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  contractors  some 
time  in  the  winter  of  1920-21.  The  architect  is  proceeding  with  plans 
for  the  new  chapel  which  are  assuming  a  very  interesting  shape  but  will 
hardly  be  ready  for  soliciting  bids  until  late  in  the  coming  autumn  or 
early  in  the  winter.  The  plans  for  the  Theology  Building  are  com- 
pleted and  are  ready  to  obtain  bids  as  soon  as  building  conditions 
become  tolerable.  So  it  may  be  said  of  the  plans  for  the  new  Quad- 
rangle Club  Building. 

These  four  projects,  therefore,  are  all  in  such  a  condition  that  if  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  build  they  will  proceed  in  the  early  future  to  com- 
pletion, and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  how  large  a  part  these  buildings 
will  play  in  the  life  of  the  University. 

The  University  having  resumed  its  normal  life  after  the  inter- 
ruption caused  by  the  war  it  now  becomes  possible  once  more  to  look 
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into  the  future.  This,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  the  habitual  attitude  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  frcHn  the  beginning.  War,  however,  centos 
every  energy  on  the  inunediate  present  This  by  the  way  is  notably 
true  in  a  republic  which  has  had  a  war  for  every  generation  but  is  so 
sure  that  it  will  never  have  another  one  that  it  has  always  stubbornly 
neglected  to  be  prepared.  The  University,  however,  cannot  be  content 
with  a  policy  of  drift,  but  must  take  a  long  look  ahead.  Accordin^y 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  last  meeting  adc^ted  a  five-year  program 
covering  wbnt  seem  to  be  the  vital  things  for  the  immediate  future. 
These  plans  I  take  up  in  their  order. 

I.     SALARIES  FOR  THE  PRESENT  STAFF 

In  September,  1919,  the  Board  appropriated  the  income  of  $2,000,000 
endowment  toward  increasing  the  sidaries  of  members  of  the  Faculties. 
This  was  income  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  for  the  innumerable 
necessities  for  which  a  budget  forecast  is  impracticable,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  experience  shows  always  to  be  inevitable.  For  many 
years  now  the  University  has  had  no  deficit  and  there  will  be  none  this 
year.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the  $2,000,000  thus  used  for  budget  salary 
appropriations  should  be  replaced  in  the  general  endowment 

The  beginning  made  in  this  matter  for  the  present  budget  must  be 
continued  by  a  further  advance  in  the  budget  for  1920-21.  Having 
secured  reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  income  for  two  years  to  come 
and  with  confident  expectation  of  capitalizing  the  amount  by  the  end 
of  that  period,  the  Board  has  voted  for  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1920, 
the  income  of  $2,000,000  more  for  adding  to  the  salaries  of  members  of 
the  present  Faculties.  This  involves  also  a  readjustment  of  the  existing 
scale,  so  that  the  maximum  which  may  be  reached  by  a  professor  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literatiure,  and  Science,  and  in  Education,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  equal  to  that  provided  in  any  American  university. 

The  University  therefore  needs  to  add  to  its  endowment,  to  provide 
for  salary  increases  already  made  or  authorized,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000. 

II.     THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

For  many  reasons  it  has  not  seemed  expedient  for  the  University  to 
organize  an  undergraduate  school  of  technology.  But  our  strong 
departments  of  pure  science  can  render  a  great  service  to  q;>plied  science 
by  research,  for  it  is  the  discoveries  in  the  laboratories  whidi  make  pos- 
sible the  new  forms  of  the  mastery  of  man  over  the  forces  of  nature; 
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by  training  students  to  be  experts  in  investigation  and  in  the  application 
of  sciences  to  the  industries — these  industries  must  have  trained  minds 
as  well  as  trained  hands  for  their  progress;  by  aiding  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems in  science  which  the  industries  have  to  face.  The  only  way  to 
insure  such  functions  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  obtain  funds  designated 
as  for  the  Graduate  work  only,  thus  being  preserved  from  drawing  off 
for  the  imperative  needs  of  other  branches  of  the  University. 

To  attain  this  end  the  Board  has  authorized  the  formation  of  certain 
institutes  within  the  Graduate  School,  these  institutes  being  devoted  to 
conducting  such  research  and  such  training  in  piure  science  as  has  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  industries; 
and  it  is  intended  to  secure  funds  for  the  suitable  endowment  and 
equipment  of  the  institutes. 

1.  The  first  authorized  is  the  institute  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
For  this  there  will  be  needed  a  building  which  with  its  equipment  should 
cost  approximately  $450,000,  and  an  endowment  which  at  the  outset 
should  be  $1,000,000. 

2.  Another  institute  will  be  that  of  Plant  Agriculture^  which  will  need 
at  the  beginning  $100,000  for  equipment  and  $700,000  for  endowment. 
The  purpose  of  this  institute  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  advancement  of 
the  fundamental  science  of  agriculture  so  far  as  plant  production  and 
protection  are  concerned.  In  this  field  many  important  fundamental 
problems  are  as  yet  almost  entirely  untouched  and  they  can  best  be 
solved  only  in  such  a  research  institute  as  the  University  has  in  mind. 
Also  the  institute  will  train  men  in  the  fundamental  science  of  agriculture 
for  positions  in  agricultural  coll^;es,  agricultural  eq>eriment  stations, 
and  the  like.  Such  advanced  work  in  these  fields  does  not  exist  in  any 
adequate  way  and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  those  interested  in  the 
science  of  agriculture  and  in  agricultural  education. 

3.  A  third  institute  is  that  of  Minings  in  which  the  Department  of 
Geology  will  take  the  lead,  reinforced  by  the  Departments  of  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Geography.  The  new  work  will  be  of  the  same  advanced 
natiure  as  in  the  other  institutes,  being  by  no  means  intended  to  duplicate 
the  excellent  undergraduate  courses  in  existing  schools  of  mining  engi- 
neering. This  institute  can  use  existing  buildings  but  should  have  an 
endowment  of  $300,000. 

4.  A  fourth  institute  will  be  that  of  the  Science  of  Education.  The 
primary  purposes  of  the  institute  will  be  the  training  of  supervisors, 
the  conduct  of  research  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  training  of 
students  in  such  research.    It  is  not  intended  to  have  an  unwieldy  body 
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of  students,  but  a  limited  number  of  selected  persons  who  can  do  effect- 
ively the  most  advanced  work. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes  there  should  be  a  new  endow- 
ment of  $1,000,000,  and  provision  should  be  made  at  an  early  date  for 
the  three  buildings  which  the  School  of  Education  yet  ladLS  for  its 
completion — a  building  for  the  graduate  department,  a  building  for 
the  secondary  school,  and  a  gymnasium.  Perhaps  $700,000  should 
provide  for  these  bufldings. 

SUMMARY 

I.    Endowment  needed: 

The  new  endowments  called  for  by  the  for^^ing  plan  amount  to  a 
total  of  $7,000,000  as  follows:  (i)  increase  of  salaries,  $4,000,000; 
(2)  the  Graduate  School,  Institutes  of  (a)  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
$1,000,000,  (ft)  Plant  Agriculture,  $700,000,  (c)  Science  of  Education, 
$100,000. 

n.    Buildings  needed: 

To  carry  out  the  for^^ing  new  plan  a  building  fund  of  approximately 
$1,250,000  is  desired  as  follows:  (i)  Physics  and  Oiemistry,  $450,000; 
(2)  Plant  Agriculture,  $100,000;    (3)  Science  of  Education,  $700,000. 

m.    Buildings  needed  for  the  new  plan: 

To  carry  out  the  new  plans  for  the  Graduate  Schools  will  call  for 
buildings,  as  has  been  stated,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  will  amount  to 
at  east  $1,250,000. 

IV.    Buildings  needed  for  existing  departments: 

The  University  Library  is  already  filled  to  r^letion  and  needs  two 
buildings,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  of  the  Harper  Memorial 

The  Administration  of  the  University  is  inconveniently  housed  in 
many  places,  and  at  an  early  date  a  commodious  and  dignified  Admin- 
istration Building  should  be  erected. 

The  housing  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  there  is  a  jM-essing  demand 
for  dormitories  on  a  large  scale.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  directed 
its  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  to  secure  plans  for  dormitories, 
or,  to  use  the  better  form,  the  University  residence  houses  for  women, 
to  be  erected  on  the  northern  half  of  the  block  containing  Ida  Noyes 
Hall.  Corresponding  halls  for  men  should  go  on  the  blocks  west  of 
Cobb  HaU. 

Further,  funds  for  buildings  should  be  accompanied  by  further 
endowment  funds  to  provide  for  their  care,  as  otherwise  they  immediately 
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drain  away  endowment  income  which  should  be  used  for  instruction  and 
research. 

What  these  buildings  may  cost  it  is  difficult  at  this  time  of  business 
imcertainty  to  estimate.  It  will  not  be  a  small  sum,  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  with  building  plans  an  adequate  amoimt  should  be 
available. 

V.    Total  new  funds  needed,  $10,000,000: 

The  new  plans  which  I  have  mentioned  call  for  additional  endow- 
ment amounting  to  $7,000,000,  and  for  buildings  whose  cost  is  estimated 
at  $1,250,000,  a  total  of  $8,250,000. 

The  other  building  projects  above  noted,  whose  cost  has  not  been 
estimated,  will  easily  bring  the  amount  which  the  University  needs 
up  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  this  sum  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  proposes 
to  have  secured  within  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  University  con- 
fidently expects  that  the  fund  will  be  obtained. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Bt  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Stentmy 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappcHntments  the  following  appointments  to  the 
faculties  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

J.  Fred  Rippy,  Instructor  in  the  Dq)artment  of  History,  from 
October  i,  1930. 

Mildred  Hart,  Instructor  in  the  D^Murtment  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  from  October  i,  1930. 

Mary  King  MacDonald,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Enj^ish, 
bom  October  i,  1930. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Fiske  Flanagan,  Associate  in  the  DqNurtment  of  English, 
from  October  i,  1920. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  C.  Geyer,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  English, 
from  October  i,  1920. 

Marion  F.  Lanphier,  Associate  in  the  Dqmrtment  of  English, 
from  October  i,  1920. 

James  Henry  Roberts,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  English, 
from  October  i,  1920. 

Edward  Ayers  Taylor,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  English, 
from  October  i,  1920. 

Anna  P.  Cooper,  Associate  in  the  DqMUtment  of  English,  from 
October  i,  1920. 

Ernest  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, from  October  i,  1902. 

Mrs.  Mayme  I.  Logsdon,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, from  October  i,  1920. 

Paul  MacClintock,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Geology, 
from  October  i,  1920. 

J.  M.  Retinger,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  from  April  i,  1920. 

Edward  A.  Duddy,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  from  July  i,  1920. 

Albert  S.  Keister,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, from  October  i,  1920. 
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Jay  F.  Christy  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, from  October  i,  1920. 

Curtis  N.  Hitchcock,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  from  October  i,  1920. 

Florence  Richardson,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of  Conmierce 
and  Administration,  &om  October  i,  1920. 

Robert  £.  Taylor,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, from  October  i,  1920. 

Carl  Frederick  Taeusch,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Philos- 
(^hy,  from  October  i,  1920. 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Seem,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Director-elect 
of  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital,  begins  his  service  with  the 
University  July  i,  1920. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  faculties: 

James  Rowland  Angell,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  to  take  effect  June  30, 1920.  He  becomes  President  of  the 
Cam^e  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Knott,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Departnient  of  English, 
to  take  effect  September  30, 1920.  He  accepts  a  professorship  in  Iowa 
State  University. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to: 

Frederick  D.  Bramhall,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science, 
for  the  current  year  to  June  30, 1920,  on  account  of  illness. 

Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament 
and  Early  Christian  Literature,  for  five  months  from  September  i,  1920, 
to  act  as  chairman  of  a  commission  on  Christian  Ediucation  in  China. 

Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  from 
January  i,  192 1,  to  June  30,  192 1,  in  order  that  he  may  accept  an 
invitation  temporarily  to  teach  in  Columbia  University. 

GIFTS 

The  President  of  the*  University  announced  to  the  Board  a  gift  of  an 
additional  $25,000  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  provided  an 
equal  amount  is  secured  from  other  donors,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  and  the  piurchase  of  material  in  the  Near  East  by 
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Professor  J.  H.  Breasted,  now  in  Mesopotamia.  He  further  reported 
that  he  confidently  expected  to  secure  other  gifts  for  this  purpose 
amounting  to  $25,000. 

Mrs.  Helen  Swift  Neilson,  of  Chicago^  has  contributed  $25,000  to 
the  University's  American  Book  Purchase  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Harriet  £.  Morse  the  University  has  received 
the  sum  of  $3,000,  to  create  the  Herbert  A.  and  Harriet  £.  Morse  Fund, 
"  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  worthy  and  needy  persons  desiring  to 
attend  or  attending  said  University." 

INSURANCE  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  March  9,  1920, 
authority  was  given  to  the  Business  Manager  to  effect  the  insurance  of 
employees  of  the  University  and  certain  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
not  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  now  in  force.  This 
insurance  is  effective  after  one  year  of  continuous  service,  the  minimum 
amount  of  insurance  being  $600,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
annum  up  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  salary  of  the  individual,  but  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $3,000.  It  is  hoped  that  the  interest  of  the 
University  thus  manifested  will  not  only  afford  protection  to  the  families 
of  its  employees,  but  will  also  arouse  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operati<m. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  HNAL  GIFT 

The  University  has  received  the  tenth  and  last  instalment  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  "final  gift"  made  in  December,  1910,  and  payable 
in  annual  instalments  of  $1,000,000.  In  noting  the  receipt  of  the  last 
portion  of  this  notable  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  University,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  instructed  the  President  and  the  Secretary  to  address 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  communication  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
expressing  the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
University  for  his  crowning  munificent  gift  and  its  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  beneficent  ends  secured  by  means  of  its  use. 

INCREASE  IN  TUITION  FEES  AND  ROOM  RENTS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  increase  tuition  fees  from  and 
after  the  Summer  Quarter,  1920,  as  foUows: 

Graduate  tuition from  $40  to  $50 

College  tuition from  50  to  60 

School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  tuition, 

including  material  fees from  50  to  70 

Medical  Courses  tuition  including  laboratory  fees       .  from  60  to  75 

Divinity  School  tuition from  40  to  50 

Law  School  tuition from  50  to  65 
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In  the  School  of  Education  tuition  fees  have  been  increased:  in 
the  Kindergarten  &om  $75  to  $100  for  the  year;  in  the  Elementary 
School  from  $135  in  the  first  four  grades  and  $150  in  the  remaining 
grades  to  $200  in  all  grades  for  the  year;  in  the  High  School  from  $200 
to  $275  for  the  year.  There  are,  however,  to  be  no  additional  fees  in 
these  schools  except  for  breakage  in  the  laboratories  and  material  for 
construction  in  the  shops.  Provision  is  made  for  free  textbooks  for 
pupils  in  the  schools;  for  continuance  of  tuition  fees  of  members  of  the 
University  faculty  at  the  present  rates,  namely,  at  one-half  the  present 
tuition  fee  plus  the  additional  fees  taken  over  for  pupils  by  the  increase 
in  tuition,  it  being  understood  that  all  of  the  changes  herein  named  are 
to  become  effective  beginning  with  the  year  July  i,  1920 — ^June  30, 
1921. 

The  fees  in  University  College,  on  and  after  October  i,  1920,  are 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  fees  in  the  CoUeges  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science. 

The  charges  for  room  rents  in  the  student  residence  halls  have  been 
increased  with  the  beginning  of  the  Sununer  Quarter,  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

SALES  FROM  UNIVERSITY  COMMONS  STOREHOUSE 

The  University  Commons  will  issue  to  members  of  the  faculties, 
officers,  and  employees  of  the  University,  identification  tickets  giving 
the  holders  the  privilege  of  purchasing  from  the  Commons  Store 
Room,  on  conditions  named  below,  the  following  goods  on  a  strictly 
cash  and  carry  basis:  (i)  dry  groceries — ^flour,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa; 
(2)  butter;  (3)  eggs;  (4)  bottled  olives;  (5)  canned  goods — ^vegetables, 
fruit,  fish. 

Beginning  July  i.  Room  14,  Lexington  Hall,  will  be  open  daily, 
except  Saturday,  from  three  to  five  o'clock. 

Identification  tickets  will  be  issued  to  those  entitled  to  make  pur- 
chases. These  tickets  will  be  taken  up  and  canceled  if  used  by  or  for 
anyone  other  than  the  person  whose  name  is  written  thereon.  The 
Commons  may  discontinue  these  sales  at  any  time  and  may  change  the 
list  of  goods  obtainable. 


"HISTORY  OF  BELGIUM 


** 


A  morocco-boimd  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Professor  Lton  Van 
der  Essen's  History  of  Belgium^  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  was  forwarded  through  the  American  Ambassador  to  Belgium 
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to  King  Albert.    The  receipt  of  the  volume  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Whitlock  in  the  following  letter: 

Ameucan  Embassy,  Brussels 

Blay  X,  1930 
My  deak  PiEsnwNT  Judson: 

I  received  00  April  xjth  last  your  l^ter  dated  March  26,  and  immediately  sent 
the  copy  ol  ProfeMor  Van  der  EMen's  History  i{f  B€Jf»NMi  to  the  Secietaiy  of  the  King. 

I  have  now  received  an  admowledgment  from  Colond  Menachaert  in  wfaidi  he 
aaks  me  to  forward  to  you  the  sincere  thanks  ol  His  Bla jesty  for  your  tiioughtfnlnesB 
in  sending  the  work  to  him.  Thinking  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  am  endodng 
a  copy  of  Colond  Menschaert's  l^ter. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  President  Jodaoo, 

Very  sincerdy  yomsy 

(Signed)  Bkand  Whitlock 

Palais  de  Bruxklles 

Le  23  aviil,  1910 
Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur: 

En  I'ahsence  de  M  Je  Chef  du  Cabinet  du  Roi,  j'ai  eu  llionneiir  de  remettre  i 
Sa  MtjuU  le  volume  Histoire  de  Bdpque  par  le  Professeur  Van  der  Essen  que  k 
President  de  llJniversit^  de  Chicago,  M.  Harry  Pratt  Judaon,  avait  pri6  Votre  Excel- 
lence d'offrir  k  mon  Auguste  Souverain. 

J'ai  €X£  diarg6  d'avoir  I'honneur  de  recourir  k  la  grande  et  habitueUe  obligeance 
de  Votre  Eicdlenoe  en  la  priant  de  vouloir  bien  faire  parvenir  k  M.  Pratt  Judson  les 
sinctes  remerdements  du  Roi  pour  la  gradeuse  pen86e  qu'il  a  eue  de  cette  oeuvre. 

Veuillez  agr6er.  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  les  assurances  de  ma  plus  haute  oon- 

siddration. 

Le  Colond  Secretaire  du  Calnnet  du  RoL 

(S)   A.  BiENSCHAERT 

A  SON  Excellence 

MoNsiEUE  Bkand  Whitlock 
Ambassadeue  Exteaordinaire  et  Plenipotentiaire 

DEs  Etats-Unis  de  l'Aiceeique  du  Noed  Beuxelles 

miscellaneous 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  employment  of  a  visiting 
nurse  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Health  Department 

Marshall  &  Fox  have  been  appointed  architects  of  the  Rawson 
Laboratory  of  the  Medical  School.    It  is  to  be  erected  on  the  West  Side. 

The  architect's  plans  for  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital  and 
Max  Epstein  Dispensary  have  been  accepted. 

Repairs  and  alterations  in  the  Divinity  dormitories  together  with 
their  refurnishing  have  been  authorized  at  an  expense  of  $54,009. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1920,  (twenty-nine  da3rs)  the  power 
plant  burned  2497  ^^^  ^^  ^^i  ^^  average  of  86 .3  tons  per  day. 
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By  authority  of  the  Board  the  buildings  at  5817  and  5831  Kenwood 
Avenue,  one  of  them  formerly  used  as  a  fraternity  house  and  purchased 
in  1918  by  the  University,  have  been  altered  and  repaired  and  are  to 
be  used  as  residence  halls  for  women.  They  are  to  be  known  as  Kenwood 
House. 

The  plan  for  the  advance  financial  campaign  for  endowment  and 
building  funds  for  the  University  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
fully  described  in  the  quarterly  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity made  at  the  Convocation  on  June  15. 


UNITING  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 
PfaJD.,  Univcfsity  of  Chicago,  1902 

The  United  States  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are  twins.  They  were 
bom  the  same  year,  the  first  year  of  freedom,  1776.  They  had  the 
same  Ahna  Mater,  the  Coll^;e  of  William  and  Mary.  This  was  where 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  originated  and  this  was  where  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  educated. 

What  is  more  important  than  coincidence  of  origin  is  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  have  grown  up  together  and 
stuck  together  for  the  one  hundred  and  f orty-foiu:  3rears  of  their  conmion 
life.  The  little  brother  has  supported  the  big  brother  through  thick  and 
thin.  The  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orations  form  a  continuous  ency- 
clopedia of  Americanism  from  the  beginning  to  the  present.  It  has 
fadlen  to  my  lot  to  continue  the  tradition,  but  it  is  unnecessary  as  wdl 
as  unbecoming  to  introduce  any  new  doctrine  of  my  own,  so  I  shall  use 
this  q>portunity  merely  to  recall  to  mind  the  process  by  which  the 
United  States  became  united  and  to  show  what  is  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canism as  it  is  revealed  in  our  history,  traditions,  and  social  life. 

In  1782  the  mother-society,  Alpha  of  \^rginia,  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  New  England  and  gave  the  grip  to  Yale  and  Harvard.  This 
was  a  more  radical  step  than  to  extend  the  society  now  to  Oxford.  It 
was  Samuel  Hardy  who  first  proposed  to  make  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  a 
national  society  and  we  know  his  motive.  Edward  Everett,  writing 
in  1831,  sa}rs  of  his  proposal:  "He  expatiated  on  the  great  advantages 
that  would  attend  the  binding  together  of  the  seveial  states."  His 
object  then  was  Americanization,  the  uniting  of  the  United  States. 
For  when  the  founders  of  our  Republic  called  this  "the  United  States" 
they  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Here  were  thirteen  distinct,  antagonistic, 
and  suspicious  colonies,  as  quarrelsome  as  an  entente  cordiale.  None 
knew  better  how  far  from  united  they  were  than  those  who  first  called 
them  so.  It  was  a  prophetic  fiction,  and  this  is  the  way  we  usually 
make  political  as  well  as  moral  progress.  By  pretending  that  we  already 
are  what  we  wish  to  be  we  are  most  likely  so  to  become. 

I  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  June  14,  1920. 

174 
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All  the  wise  men  that  gathered  about  the  cradle  of  infant  America 
said  that  the  child  would  never  grow  up;  that  its  heredity  was  unfortu- 
nate; that  its  constitution  was  bad;  that  democracy  was  impossible  on  a 
large  scale;  that  mixture  of  races  meant  ruin. 

But  now,  three  himdred  years  since  the  Constitution  of  the  first 
American  commonwealth  was  drafted  in  the  cabin  of  the  "Ma3^ower/' 
it  is  the  most  thriving  and  pronusing  of  nations.  It  is  the  only  really 
comfortable  country  in  the  world.  It  is  an  island  of  the  blest  in  a  uni- 
versal ocean  of  misery.  It  is  the  place  where  property  is  safest;  where 
the  financial  system  is  most  stable;  where  the  standard  of  living  is 
highest;  where  individual  opportunities  are  greatest;  where  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  luxuries  are  most  accessible;  where  the  most 
races  live  in  the  greatest  harmony;  where  there  is  least  friction  between 
classes;  where  religions  are  most  numerous  and  bigotry  least;  where 
most  money  and  effort  are  spent  on  education;  where  the  per  capita 
wealth  is  the  greatest  and  most  widely  distributed;  where  Uie  foreign 
indebtedness  is  least;  where  government  is  most  permanent  and  revo- 
lution least  to  be  feared.  These  are  not  boasts  but  plain  figures.  We 
have  no  right  to  boast  about  them,  (i)  because  we  might  do  so  much 
better,  (2)  because  our  exceptionally  high  relative  position  is  due  largely  to 
the  misfortunes  that  have  fallen  more  heavily  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  unique  position  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  congratulation;  it  is 
a  warning.  If  we  were  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to  keep  our  fortunate  superi- 
ority for  ourselves  we  could  not  do  so.  Our  job  of  Americanization  is 
not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  country.  We  must  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  for  our  kind  of  democracy,  our  American  ideals  and 
standard  of  life.  The  Bolsheviki  are  accused  of  aiming  to  convert  the 
world  to  their  doctrines.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  that.  Our  object 
is  to  convert  the  world  to  our  doctrines.  Every  Fourth  of  July  oration 
is  gospel  message  to  the  entire  planet.  We  must  bring  all  other  nations 
up  to  our  level  or  we  shall  sink  to  theirs.  I  mean  merely  our  level  in 
regard  to  that  particular  group  of  ideals  aild  practices  that  we  call 
^' Americanism."  Every  foreign  nation  has  something  to  teach  us 
which  we  ought  to  learn.  Every  immigrant  race  has  brought  to  us 
some  valuable  factor  of  our  national  life.  But  Americanism  is  our 
message,  our  unique  contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  We 
must  be  its  evangelists  in  every  land  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  unto 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  war  has  put  a  new  course  in  every  curriculum,  Americanism. 
The  demand  of  the  day  is  that  we  shall  consciously  teach  what  we  have 
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unconsciously  beanne.  Scores  of  agencies  have  sprung  up  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Americanism.  Money  is  pouring  out  lavishly  ior  the  cause. 
Zealous  and  devoted  men  and  women,  old  and  3roung,  have  reqwnded 
to  the  call  for  volunteers  and  are  training  themselves  for  this  new  form 
of  national  service.  There  is  no  cause  more  worthy,  none  more  needed 
It  is  because  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World  had  not  learned  the  lesscm  of 
Americanism  that  the  Greatest  War  came  upon  them  and  it  is  because 
they  will  not  learn  it  now  that  the  Great  Peace  is  still  debtyed. 

America  has  a  message.  It  is  a  message  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
an  men.  It  is  meet  that  we  say  it  over  to  ourselves,  that  we  may  not 
forget  it  in  the  turmoil  of  antagonistic  voices  and  the  despair  engendered 
by  distress.  Faith  is  what  we  need,  faith  in  God  and  country,  faith  in 
our  institutions  and  ourselves.  We  must  study  our  history  and  leam 
what  has  made  our  nation  strong  and  unified.  Our  name  is  our  ideal, 
the  United  States.  Our  duty  is  to  justify  the  prophetic  title  that  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  dared  to  call  it.  We  must  manage  to  convey 
its  meaning  to  the  aliens  who  come  to  us  with  alien  ideas  hard  to 
eradicate,  with  outlandish  traditions  incompatible  with  ours.  We  must 
in^ire  them  and  their  children  and  our  children  as  well  with  the  true 
sfnrit  of  Americanism. 

What  is  that  spirit  ?  It  is  most  succinctly  expressed  in  our  national 
motto.  Every  American,  however  poor,  carries  in  his  pocket  a  govern- 
ment medal  of  silver  or  nickel  with  this  inscription,  E  pluribus  umtm^ 
^'Of  many,  making  one,"  or  to  put  it  in  other  words  it  means,  "the 
unification  of  diversity.  *'  Note  that  it  does  not  mean  "  the  obliteration 
of  diversity."  It  means  many  minds,  one  heart;  many  roads,  one  goal; 
many  ways,  one  purpose;  many  races,  one  nation.  The  American 
revolutionists,  like  the  French,  believed  in  the  political  trinity  of  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity.  But  their  creed  should  not  be  misread  as  liberty, 
uniformity,  fraternity.  Quite  the  contrary,  they  were  bent  on  sweq[}ing 
away  the  artificial  and  traditional  inequalities  of  men  that  all  might  be 
bom  free  and  have  an  equal  chance  to  develop  their  diverse  abilities  in 
fraternal  unity.  The  best  textbook  of  Americanism  is  still  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  we  might  well  revive  the  obsolete  custom 
of  reading  it  once  a  year.  Some  of  our  new  teachers  of  Americanism 
do  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with  its  Magna  Charta.  Our  task  is  to  train 
into  good  Americans  not  only  the  million  aliens  who  come  from  over-sea 
but  also  the  three  million  infant  aliens  who  arrive  in  this  country  annually. 

The  "melting  pot"  metaphor  is  sometimes  misconstrued  through 
inattention  to  its  grammatical  form.    The  participle  is  in  the  present 
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tense.  A  ''melting  pot"  means  a  pot  that  is  kept  melting — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  fluid  condition  so  that  each  individual  particle  may  find  its 
proper  level  according  to  its  own  specific  gravity,  the  scum  to  be  skimmed 
off  and  the  dregs  to  be  discarded.  It  does  not  mean  that  sometime  the 
contents  of  the  pot  are  to  be  poiured  out  to  be  set  in  a  rigid  mold,  like 
the  cast  nations  of  the  Old  World.  If  America  ever  cools  off  and 
solidifies,  that  is  the  death  of  Americanism.  We  Americans  do  not 
believe  that  people  should  be  pressed  into  the  same  mold,  machined 
to  the  same  pattern.  It  was  to  escape  such  a  process  that  many  of  us 
or  oiu:  ancestors  came  to  America. 

America  was  populated  by  the  persecuted.  Puritans  from  England, 
Huguenots  from  France,  Germans  from  the  Rhine,  Catholics  from 
Ireland,  Czecho-Slovaks  from  Austria-Hungary,  Armenians  from  Turkey, 
Jews  from  Russia — these  are  but  a  few  of  those  who  fled  to  America 
for  freedom  from  the  religious,  economic,  racial,  or  military  oppression 
at  home.  All  these  were  protestants  and  nonconformists  in  the  original 
sense  of  these  words,  whether  they  were  Catholics  or  Congregationalists. 
They  were  a  chosen  people — chosen  to  be  kicked  out  from  their  native 
lands.  Whether  oiu:  fathers  came  over  in  the  ''Ma3rflower"  along  with 
a  shipload  of  furniture  and  pewter  ware  or  whether  they  came  over  later 
in  the  more  comfortable  accommodations  of  a  steamer  steerage,  it  was 
mostly  because  they  were  considered  undesirable  citizens  that  they  were 
forced  or  permitted  to  depart. 

America  is  a  chosen  land — selected  out  of  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
their  future  home  by  those  who  desired  or  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
native  countries.  This  is  an  honor  that  we  should  appreciate  and 
endeavor  to  deserve.  The  United  States  is  a  synthetic  nation.  Other 
coimtries  "just  growed,"  like  Topsy.  Ours  is  the  conscious  and  con- 
sidered creation  of  its  people.  European  and  Asiatic  countries  are 
almost  entirely  populated  by  those  who  were  bom  there  and  did  not 
have  energy  enough  to  get  away.  Our  population  is  largely  composed 
of  those  who  were  not  bom  here  and  had  energy  enough  to  come.  What 
is  called  patriotism  is  sometimes  not  love  of  country  but  mere  laziness. 
Our  patriotism  is  less  alloyed  with  this  element  than  any  other,  for  a 
large  proportion  of  Americans  love  America  because  they  have  lived 
elsewhere.  They  came  here  because  they  thought  they  would  find  it 
best;  they  stay  here  because  they  have  found  it  best.  Americanism 
is  an  elective  course. 

Our  form  of  government  is  no  hand-me-down  from  a  former  gen- 
eration, no  misfit  borrowed  from  another  land.    It  is  made  to  measure 
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and  is  remade  to  fit.  Our  social  system  is  more  of  a  sidn  than  a  coat. 
It  grows  with  us.  Every  man  his  own  tailor  is  the  law  of  democracy. 
The  king  of  France  said,  ''I  am  the  state. "  It  was  a  lie  and  they  cut 
off  his  head  for  it.  The  American  citizen  says,  ''I  am  the  state/'  and 
it  is  the  literal  truth.  All  men  are  monarchs.  This  devel(q>s  a  sense 
of  reqx>nsibility.  In  other  lands  the  people  can  complain,  "Why  don't 
they  do  it?"    In  America  we  can  only  wonder,  "Why  don't  we  do  it?" 

Consequently  the  first  lesson  to  be  tau^t  to  an  immigrant  is  that 
patriotism  in  the  American  sense  is  a  different  thing  from  Old  World 
patriotism.  Americanism  does  not  mean  loyalty  to  a  king;  it  does  not 
mean  attachment  to  a  particular  spot  of  ground;  it  does  not  mean 
conformity  to  a  fixed  code  of  customs;  it  does  not  mean  the  perpetuation 
of  traditional  institutions;  it  does  not  mean  the  aversion  to  novel 
and  foreign  ideas;  it  does  not  mean  hostility  toward  those  who  differ 
from  us. 

Americanism  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  arts,  the 
art  of  getting  along  peaceably  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  We 
Americans  have  had  more  experience  in  the  practice  of  this  art  than 
other  nations,  and  it  is  not  undue  boasting  to  say  that  we  have  acquired 
a  certain  proficiency  in  it.  A  steel  mill  may  contain  twenty  different 
nationalities  and  they  do  not  quarrel  any  more  than  so  many  Irishmen 
or  Poles  in  their  native  land.  A  dty  block  is  a  map  of  Europe  in  minia- 
ture. The  immigrants  try  to  keep  up  their  traditional  antqMithies,  but 
there  are  few  Old  World  feuds  that,  if  let  alone,  can  resist  the  solvent 
atmosphere  of  America.  Their  children  when  they  go  to  school  call 
each  other  names  and  stretch  their  little  necks  trying  to  look  down  on 
one  another.  And  when  they  grow  up  they  go  into  partnership  or 
intermarry.  So  scrapping  and  bargaining,  quarreling  and  flirting, 
studying  together  and  working  together,  they  learn  to  know  each  other 
and  become  good  Americans  together,  a  happy  family  of  wops,  kikes, 
micks,  dagoes,  sheenies,  Polacks,  Dutchies,  chinks,  squareheads,  niggers, 
greasers,  Yanks,  crackers,  hunkies,  Heines,  guinies,  Japs,  Canud[S, 
spigotties,  and  frogs.  "Saxon,  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we"  sang  the 
poet  laureate  in  his  ode  to  Alexandra.  But  oiu:  composite  ancestry 
could  not  be  put  into  any  verse  except  free  verse.  Roosevelt  was  able 
to  address  an  audience  of  ahnost  any  nationality  as  kinsmen.  He 
differed  from  the  rest  of  us  more  in  knowledge  of  genealogy  than  in 
diversity  of  ancestry. 

The  greater  the  number  of  diverse  races  entering  the  United  States 
the  greater  has  become  the  imity  of  the  country.    "Tliat  blood  is 
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thicker  than  water"  is  a  trite  sa3dng.  Perhaps  it  is  true.  But  we 
know  and  have  proved  that  there  is  something  thicker  than  blood; 
that  is  printer's  ink.  Consanguinity  is  a  weaker  bond  of  union  than 
community  of  thought  and  congeniality  of  spirit.  Those  who  read 
the  same  journals  are  thinking  the  same  thoughts.  Those  who  think 
together  ¥nll  act  together.  A  magazine  with  a  million  circulation  is  a 
better  bond  of  unity  than  the  Constitution.  Paper  proves  stronger 
than  parchment  whenever  it  comes  to  a  tug  between  the  two. 

In  the  light  of  our  history  and  our  social  system  we  can  define  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  Americanism  and  its  opposite: 

Americaniain  Anti-Americanism 

COsmopoUtanisin  Ezdusiveness 

Catholicity  Intolerance 

Edectidam  Compulsoiy  uniformity 

Mobility  Solidification 

The  true  American  then  is  fond  of  travel  and  accustomed  to  associate 
with  men  of  various  nationalities;  he  not  only  tolerates  views  other  than 
his  own  but  is  anxious  to  hear  them,  and  he  selects  from  the  ideas  that 
come  from  far  or  near  those  that  seem  to  him  sensible  and  worth  tr3dng. 
He  is  always  eager  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,  but  it  is  the  practical 
inquisitiveness  of  the  Yankee,  not  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  Athenian. 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  race, 
language,  land,  creed,  or  form  of  government.  Although  ''made  in 
America"  it  is  not  patented.  It  may  be  exported.  In  fact  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  Old  World  by  millions  of  missionaries,  the  immigrants 
who,  having  lived  among  us  for  a  few  years  and  imbibed  something 
of  the  genius  of  the  place,  have  returned  to  their  native  lands  and 
implanted  there  certain  of  these  New  World  notions.  The  traveler  in 
Europe  and  Asia  may  happen  anywhere  upon  Americanized  individuals, 
Americanized  homes,  even  Americanized  towns.  This  reflex  action  of 
emigration  is  too  often  overlooked. 

In  politics  the  American  spirit  finds  expression  in  our  unique  com- 
bination of  diversity  in  unity,  the  federal  system.  Each  of  our  forty- 
eight  states  is  a  political  experiment  station  whose  new  varieties  of 
legislation  can  be  tried  out  on  a  small  scale  and  if  successful  adopted 
elsewhere.  Where  volimtary  diversification  is  not  permitted  progress 
is  impossible.  An  effort  is  now  being  made,  though  not  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  extend  something  of  our  federal  system 
to  the  world  as  a  whole  in  the  form  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  the 
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world  does  not  seem  ripe  for  it  yet.  The  anti-American  spirit  dom- 
inates Euroi>e  and  controls  the  making  of  the  map.  The  allied  powers, 
freed  from  American  influence  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  representatives 
from  Paris,  are  trying  to  herd  the  human  race  into  sq[>arate  corrals, 
with  barbed-wire  fences  around  each  petty  people,  to  draw  boundary 
lines  around  those  who  claim  the  same  ancestry,  speak  the  same  language, 
and  profess  the  same  creed.  They  aim  to  secure  an  artificial  unity  by 
means  of  a  compulsory  uniformity.  If  they  succeed  they  will  restore  tlue 
crazy-quilt  map  of  the  Middle  Ages  before  the  world  had  been  bound 
together  by  rails  and  td^raph  wires.  All  Euroi>e  seems  mad  with 
the  mania  of  xenophobia.  A  dozen  new  nationalities  have  arisen,  each 
nation  gathering  her  skirts  about  her  to  avoid  contact  with  her  neighbors. 
It  is  political  sectarianism  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  smaller  the 
country  the  more  intense  the  nationalism.  The  new  boundary  lines 
of  Europe  and  Asia  are  being  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  hate. 

The  American  ideal  is  the  opposite  of  this.  Our  guiding  spirit  is 
love,  not  hate.  We  would  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  state  in  hope, 
not  fear.  Holding  that  all  men  are  equal  we  are  willing  to  call  them 
all  brothers.  Our  kind  of  nationalism  is  not  exclusive.  Our  ideal  of 
patriotism  is  not  national  selfishness;   it  is  universal  commonwealth. 

But  all  Americans  are  not  yet  Americanized,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
flood  of  reaction  now  sweeping  over  the  world  may  even  carry  our  own 
coimtry  away  with  it.  The  peace  of  Europe  is  being  held  back  while 
Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs  are  quarreling  over  the  pronunciation  of  an 
Adriatic  town,  whether  it  should  be  called  ''Fiume"  or  ^'Rieka."  The 
point  in  dispute  has  narrowed  to  a  strip  of  territc»ry,  barely  twenty 
miles  wide,  bet¥^een  the  boundary  line  now  proposed  by  the  supreme 
coimdl  and  that  drawn  by  President  Wilson.  This  strip  contains  forty 
thousand  Slovenes  and  Croats  who  may  not  wish  to  be  transferred  to  Italy. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  forty  thousand  was  the  number  of  Slovenes 
and  Croats  coming  to  the  United  States  in  a  year  before  the  war.  There 
are  ten  times  as  many  Italians  in  New  York  City  as  there  are  in  Fiume 
and  they  make  themselves  quite  at  home.  Yet  European  statesmen 
waste  their  time  over  the  childish  puzzle  of  dissected  maps,  because  they 
have  not  discovered  that  men  are  not  like  mountains,  but  can  move. 
They  say  that  the  Balkan  and  Baltic  peoples  are  ineradicably  attached 
to  the  soil.  We  in  America  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  no 
people  more  ready  to  move.  If  we  consider  the  folks  and  not  the  land, 
as  we  should,  we  may  say  that  one-third  of  Slovakia,  one-fourth  of 
Dalmatia,  one-tenth  of  Greece,  and  one-fourth  of  Poland  had  voluntarily 
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annexed  itself  to  the  United  States  before  the  war.  The  rest  might 
have  come  if  they  could  have  raised  twenty-five  dollars  apiece  to  pay 
for  their  passage.  A  few  thousand  dollars  invested  in  steamer  and 
railroad  tickets  for  free  distribution  would  have  solved  many  of  the 
problems  which  brought  the  world  into  the  war.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
territory,  that  can  be  adjusted  on  the  map.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
the  people,  they  will  settle  it  for  themselves  if  allowed  to  go  where 
they  like. 

Man  is  a  natural  migrant.  He  can  be  made  to  stay  in  one  place 
only  by  dose  confinement  imder  a  life-sentence  at  hard  labor.  As  soon 
as  you  release  him  he  runs  away.  Run  a  railroad  into  any  part  of  the 
world  where  the  people  have  been  boimd  to  the  soil  for  centuries,  say 
the  interior  of  China,  India,  or  Africa,  and  every  train  will  be  over- 
packed  with  natives  moving  to  and  fro.  Americans  have  been  ridiculed 
and  condenmed  because  when  they  get  rich  and  gain  leisure  they  straight- 
way become  restless  and  roam  about  the  world.  But  this  migratory 
impulse  is  not  an  American  failing  but  a  normal  human  instinct  that 
almost  all  men  and  an  equal  number  of  women  display  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  indulge  in  it.  In  the  halcyon  days  before  the  war  a  dass 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale  from  the  millionaire,  that  is  the 
conunon  laborer,  was  freed  from  sedentary  serfdom  and  he  too  became  a 
seasonal  migrant  like  the  bird.  Only  the  unfortimate  middleman,  who, 
chained  to  his  plow  or  desk,  had  to  have  a  home,  was  left  to  peruse  the 
literature  of  tourism  with  longing  eyes.  The  Finnish  miner  divided 
his  time  between  the  two  hemispheres,  spending  part  of  the  year  in 
Europe  and  part  in  Pennsylvania  or  Wyoming.  Our  himdred  thousand 
Italians  lived  under  three  flags:  Argentinian,  American,  and  Italian. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1913  the  average  annual  immigration 
into  Argentina  was  274,389.  The  remigration  was  118,058.  For  the 
United  States  the  immigration  was  1,221,680  and  the  remigration  was 
516,649.  That  is,  the  net  gain  for  both  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
was  about  57  per  cent  of  the  total  entrants.  In  191 2  the  United  Kingdom 
lost  701,691  persons  and  gained  372,618,  while  the  British  colonies  and 
dominions  overseas  gained  1400,551  and  lost  537,550.  The  flux  and 
reflux  of  this  liquid  labor  tended  like  the  movement  of  capital  to  stabilize 
conditions  all  over  the  world  and  contributed  to  the  greater  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  increasing  numbers. 

Whenever  or  if  ever  the  world  settles  down  again  to  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse  this  multitudinous  migration  wUl  become  more 
extensive  than  ever.    Mankind  wUl  then  enter  for  a  second  time  into  the 
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nomadic  stage,  having  passed  some  tedious  centuries  in  attendance 
upon  rooted  vegetation.  Mobility  distinguishes  the  higher  forms  of 
creation  from  the  lower.  Minerals  are  inert.  Plants  are  stationary. 
Animals  are  free.  Man,  having  been  endowed  with  legs  instead  of 
roots,  should  use  them.  He  has  now  learned  how  to  move  swiftly  in 
all  three  dimensions  and  has  already  carried  his  thoughts  into  dreams 
of  a  fourth. 

It  is  said  that  an  American  is  at  home  wherever  he  hangs  up  his  hat 
That  is  true  even  when  he  hangs  his  hat  on  his  own  head.  He  is  a  true 
cosmopolite.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  loves  all  places  equally. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  because  he  does  not  love  all  plaoes  equally  that 
he  moves  about.  This  mobility  though  an  American  characteristic  is 
not  an  American  invention.  We  cannot  get  it  patented,  for  it  is  merely 
a  common,  perhaps  universal,  human  instinct  that  imder  American 
conditions  it  has  had  a  favorable  chance  to  develop. 

However  objectionable  the  hyphen  may  be  we  should  remember 
that  it  indicates  a  process  of  welding,  not  a  process  of  separation.  It 
is  the  first  step  in  the  uniting  of  two  nationalities.  It  points  toward  the 
future,  not  toward  the  past.  The  hyphenated  American  is  simply  an 
American  in  the  making.  Anglo-Saxon  is  no  longer  considered  a  com- 
pound word.  An  uncomplimentary  manber  of  Parliament  recently 
alluded  to  Americans  as  "  a  bastard  race. "  But  we  glory  in  our  multiple 
ancestry.  We  believe  that  every  man  has  the  right  to  choose  his  country. 
We  have  abolished  hereditary  nationality  as  we  have  abolished  hereditary 
privilege.  The  European  and  even  more  the  Asiatic  idea  was  that  a 
man's  coimtry  was  his  fatherland,  his  patria,  and  that  he  could  no  more 
change  it  than  he  could  renounce  his  parentage.  The  Yankee  notion 
was  that  when  a  man  came  to  maturity  he  had  a  right  to  choose  a  country 
as  he  chose  a  wife  and  even,  in  case  of  permanent  incompatibility  of 
temper,  to  get  a  divorce.  This  free  right  of  nationalization,  which  seems 
to  us  so  natural  that  we  call  it  "naturalization,"  was  a  strange  and 
heretical  notion  when  we  asserted  it.  European  powers  long  refused  to 
concede  it.  We  quarreled  with  them  all  through  the  nineteenth  century 
over  this  question  and  several  times  showed  fight.  Germany  and 
Russia  held  out  against  us  to  the  last,  but  now  our  battle  is  won  and 
probably  nobody  henceforth  will  dare  dispute  us  when  we  assert  that  an 
adopted  son  of  Unde  Sam  is  to  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  one 
of  his  own  children.  And  having  won  the  battle  for  our  own  citizens 
we  have  won  it  for  the  world.  That  is  the  way  we  can  tell  true  Ameri- 
canism from  false.    If  the  principle  we  are  fighting  for  can  be  applied 
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to  the  whole  world  then  it  is  truly  American.  The  Kantian  criterion 
applies  to  politics  as  well  as  ethics.  When  we  won  the  Revolutionary 
War  we  released  from  British  tyranny  not  only  the  thirteen  colonies 
but  all  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  owing  to  George 
Washington  that  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
are  now  admitted  as  equals  to  the  Round  Table  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Those  who  hold  to  the  antiquated  idea  that  race  determines  nation- 
ality and  that  patriotism  is  a  hereditary  trait  and  can  never  be  acquired 
are  blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  plain  facts  of  history.  It  might  in  fact 
be  easier  to  argue  on  the  opposite  side  and  to  support  the  paradox  that 
the  leaders  of  nationalistic  movements  in  politics,  war,  or  art  are  apt  to 
be  alien  ancestry.  The  most  fanatical  exponent  of  pan-Germanism  is 
Houston  Chamberlain,  an  Englishman.  Treitschke  was  of  Bohemian 
blood,  Nietzsche  of  Polish,  and  Moltke  of  Danish.  O'Higgins,  the 
national  hero  of  Chile,  bears  anything  but  a  Spanish  name.  Napoleon 
was  from  the  island  of  Corsica  and  the  empress  Josephine  from  the 
island  of  Martinique.  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  Hungarian  nationalism, 
was  not  a  MsLgysx  but  a  Slav.  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  was 
bom  in  Lithuania.  Mazeppa,  the  father  of  Ukrainian  nationalism, 
was  a  Pole.  Bemadotte,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  Swedish  dynasty,  was 
a  Frenchman.  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  exponent  of  American  nation- 
alism, was  bom  in  the  island  of  Nevis.  Columbus,  who  gave  a  new 
world  to  Spain,  was  an  Italian.  Disraeli,  who  originated  British  imperi- 
alism, was  a  Jew.  Venizelos,  to  whom  the  expansion  of  Greece  is  due, 
is  a  Cretan  by  birth.  Pamell,  the  Irish  home  ruler,  was  part  Scotch 
and  part  American.  Gladstone,  the  most  typical  of  Englishmen,  was 
Scotdi.  Wellington  was  Irish,  so  was  Elitchener.  Lloyd  George  is  a 
Welshman  if  ever  there  was  one. 

In  the  recent  war  we  saw  the  British  armies  led  by  General  French, 
the  Russian  by  General  Francois,  and  the  German  by  General  Mack- 
ensen,  whose  names  suggest  alien  origin.  The  kings  fighting  against 
Germany,  except  the  Mikado,  were  largely  of  German  blood.  The 
French  General  Joffre  is  of  Spanish  descent.  The  Russian  General 
RennenkampfiE  bears  a  German  name.  Russia  has  always  drawn  upon 
foreign  talent  for  her  generals.  Alikhanoff,  who  planned  the  capture 
of  Merv,  was  Ali  Khan  before  he  was  christened.  Nelikoff,  who  took 
Kars,  was  a  Georgian  from  the  Caucasus. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  rule  holds  in  patriotism  as  in  food, 
that  acquired  tastes  are  strongest. 
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« 

It  is  unnecessary  to  show  how  much  that  is  characteristically  Ameri- 
can comes  from  other  than  Anglo-Saxon  sources,  but  I  will  dte  (me 
instance  from  the  field  of  art.  Our  National  Academy  of  Design  awards 
every  year  three  prizes  for  the  promotion  of  American  painting.  These 
patriotic  prizes  are  paid  for  by  Julius  Hallgarten,  who  directs  that 
they  be  given  for '  *  three  pictures  painted  in  the  United  States  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  imder  thirty-five  years  of  age."  The  winners  of  these 
prizes  for  the  last  three  years  have  been:  1918,  Leopold  Se3rffert,  Lazar 
Raditz,  Feliz  Russinann;  1919,  Robert  Strong  Woodward,  Ercok 
Cartotto,  Dines  Carisen;  1920,  Armin  Hanson,  Kentaro  Kato,  Jdm 
E.  Costigan;  only  (xie  of  these  dbtinctivdy  American  painters  has  an 
Anglo-Saxon  name. 

I  am  not  competent  to  evaluate  the  various  contributions  made 
by  our  component  races  in  such  arts  as  painting,  music,  drama,  and 
literature,  but  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  and  full  i^preciation 
on  what  they  have  contributed  to  culinary  art.  What  would  we  do 
without  Hungarian  goulash,  French  pastry,  Irish  stew,  German  ddi- 
catessen,  Swiss  cheese,  Hindu  curries,  Spanish  omelet,  Mexican  tamales, 
Italian  macaroni,  Indian  com,  Russian  tea,  Turkish  coffee,  the  En^ish 
mutton  chop,  and  the  Qiinese  chop  suey  ? 

Every  alien  who  comes  to  us  brings  with  him  some  gift  to  our  ohu- 
monwealth  though  often  it  is  hidden  from  our  gaze,  ffis  very  foreignness 
is  an  advantage,  for  it  prevents  us  from  being  provincial.  It  opens 
our  eyes  to  the  outside  world.  Each  migrant  as  he  moves  spins  out 
behind  him  like  a  spider  an  invisible  thread  connecting  his  old  home 
with  his  new.  Along  these  threads  pass  ideas,  impulses,  and  trade, 
and  so  the  nations  are  netted  together  in  a  web  of  common  ccmiine- 
hension  and  mutual  interests. 

At  the  time  when  the  thirteen  colonies  became  one  nation  about 
14  per  cent  of  the  population  were  not  of  Anglo-Saxon-Irish  blood. 
The  percentage  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
with  increasing  inmugration.  It  has  not  varied  i  per  cent  from  14 
per  cent  in  the  last  sixty  years.  There  were  eighteen  different  languages 
spoken  in  New  York  when  the  dty  was  incorporated  in  1653.  Now 
there  are  more  than  twice  as  many,  but  the  population  is  five  thousand 
times  as  great. 

There  are  1,575  foreign-language  journals  published  in  the  United 
States  in  thirty-eight  different  tongues  with  a  total  circulation  of  more 
than  ten  million.  The  mono-lingual  American  is  apt  to  look  with  a 
certain  suspicion  upon  the  papers  with  outlandish  typography  that  he 
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sees  on  the  news  stands  in  our  cities.  Yet  those  who  can  read  the 
strangest  of  them  tell  us  that  they  contain  less  sedition  than  certain 
of  our  English  journals.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  some  this  spirit 
of  Americanism  wUl  stand  translation  into  another  language  or  trans- 
portation into  another  land.  Madame  de  Sta^l  said  that  he  who  learned 
a  new  language  acquired  a  new  soul.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  loses  his  own  soul.  A  common  language  is  a  great  bond  of 
unity,  but  the  acquisition  of  an  imcommon  language  does  not  imply 
disloyalty.  There  are  better  ways  of  proving  our  patriotism  than  by 
the  boycott  of  everything  that  we  cannot  read  ourselves.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  state  legislatiures  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan- 
guages in  our  colleges,  for  the  students  do  not  learn  enough  to  hurt  them. 

Our  aim  is,  not  merely  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  our  com- 
posite nationality,  but  to  take  advantage  of  it,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
inmiigrant  by  using  him  to  spread  Americanism  and  get  a  line  on  other 
nations.  One  hundred  years  ago,  when  George  Tichnor  of  Harvard 
decided  to  go  to  a  German  imiversity  to  study,  he  could  not  find  anyone 
to  teach  him  German.  He  heard  that  there  was  a  German  dictionary 
in  New  Hampshire  and  sent  for  it.  Now  if  you  wanted  to  study  Basque 
or  Korean  you  would  find  a  teacher  at  hand.  But  we  have  not  availed 
ourselves  as  fully  as  we  might  of  our  unique  opportimity  to  learn  how 
the  other  half  of  humanity  lives  and  thinks. 

The  most  bafiSing,  the  most  discouraging  of  all  our  problems  is  that 
of  the  negro,  where  race  prejudice  is  manifested  in  its  most  violent  and 
lawless  form.  Yet  even  here  we  have  not  wholly  failed.  In  spite  of 
our  harsh  treatment  of  colored  people  they  are  flocking  to  the  United 
States  by  thousands  from  the  British  West  Indies,  where  they  are  neither 
lynched  nor  ostracized.  But  I  prefer  to  draw  my  proofs  of  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  negro  from  fiction  rather  than  figures.  I  will  retell 
two  war  stories.  In  our  Philippine  war  a  shipload  of  colored  troops 
was  sent  to  Manila.  As  they  disembarked  a  white  soldier  on  the  dod: 
called  out:  "Hello,  Sambo,  what  are  you  all  doing  here?"  The  negro 
replied:  "I'se  helping  bear  de  white  man's  burden,  sah."  And  so  he 
was. 

In  the  late  war,  where  black  and  white  Americans  charged  the  Ger- 
man lines  side  by  side,  one  of  our  colored  regiments  was  quartered  next 
to  the  Senegalese  of  the  French  army.  An  American  n^ro  attonpted 
to  fraternize  with  his  African  brother  but  foimd  that  he  could  not 
imderstand  him.  The  Afro-American  was  incredulous.  "Don'  tell 
me  you  been  oveh  heah  so  long  you  done  fohgot  yuh  own  language!" 
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English  was  his  own  language.  Hausa  was  not.  The  negro  on  our 
continent  is  no  longer  an  African.    He  too  is  an  American. 

The  Great  War  proved  the  unity  of  the  United  States  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  our  enemies  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  pessimists  within  our 
gates.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  did  the  peqpk  of  this 
country  enter  a  war  with  such  unanimity  of  mind  and  give  it  such 
united  siqqxnrt.  In  the  days  when  '^an  Englishman  named  George 
Washington  took  up  arms  against  a  German  king  called  George  m"  we 
were  very  far  from  being  united.  A  large  and  influential  part  of  the 
population  took  the  Tory  side  and  all  through  the  Revolution  the 
country  was  torn  by  dissensions.  The  War  of  1812  was  a  sectkmal  war. 
It  was  approved  by  a  bare  majority  in  Congress,  and  New  England 
threatened  to  secede  because  of  it.  The  Mexican  War«  which  to  the 
people  of  the  Far  West,  is  their  war  of  liberation  from  a  worse  than 
GecHTgian  tyranny,  was  regarded  with  abhorrence  in  the  North.  LoweD 
wrote  the  Biglaw  Papers  to  prevent  recruiting.  He  would  have  been 
put  in  prison  for  twenty  years  if  he  had  done  that  now.  The  popular 
song  of  the  day  was: 

Go,  go,  go 

Mr.  Polk,  3rou  know. 
Bids  you  fight  and  kill  and  qudl, 
Cut  their  throats  and  make  them  ydl. 
Send  their  qxrits  down  to  hell, 
Conquer  Mexico  I 

Webster  threatened  President  Polk  with  impeachment  and  was  thanked 
by  the  Mexican  government  for  his  favor.  A  Boston  journal  said  that 
it  would  be  a  joy  to  hear  that  every  American  soldier  in  Mexico  was 
swept  into  the  next  world. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  country  was  not  merely  rent  in  twain,  but  neither 
side  was  unified  at  first.  There  were  seceders  from  secession  in  the 
South,  while  in  the  North  the  abolitionists  agreed  for  once  with  their 
enemies,  the  pro-slavery  men,  in  opposing  a  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  Edward  Everett  said:  "  If  our  sister  states  must  leave  us, 
in  the  name  of  heaven  let  them  go  in  peace,"  and  Whittier  in  his  poem 
"A  Word  for  the  Hour"  wrote:  "Pity,  forgive,  but  urge  them  back  no 
more. "  All  through  the  war  the  copperheads  and  pacifists  were  active 
and  well  organized.  The  disloyal  order,  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  at  one  time  numbered  nearly  a  million  and  could  mobilize  an 
armed  force  of  340,000  men.  When  conscription  was  adopted  a  mob 
ran  amuck  in  New  York  City  for  four  days  with  the  connivance  of  the 
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authorities.  An  orphan  asylum  was  burned  down,  and  in  the  streets 
men  and  women  joined  in  torturing  and  hanging  and  dismembering 
innocent  persons.  In  New  York  City  alone  more  than  a  thousand 
people  lost  their  lives  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed  by  the  draft  riots.  There  were  no  riots 
anywhere  when  the  draft  was  applied  in  the  present  war. 

The  opposition  to  our  war  with  Spain  was  furious  at  the  time  and 
has  not  yet  altogether  died  out.  Two  regiments  of  the  New  York 
militia,  the  Seventh  and  Thirteenth,  refused  to  serve.  The  House 
and  the  Senate  were  long  deadlocked  on  the  question  of  supporting 
the  President. 

Not  only  was  the  United  States  more  united  than  on  any  previous 
declaration  of  war,  but  it  was  more  united  than  England  was  when  she 
entered.  The  British  Cabinet  was  divided  and  three  members  of  the 
government,  Morley,  Bums,  and  Trevelyan,  resigned  rather  than 
consent  to  participation  in  the  continental  conflict.  The  question  was 
never  put  to  Parliament,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  were  more  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  to  entering  the  war,  August  3,  1914, 
than  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  3,  1917.  The  opposition 
in  the  British  press  was  outspoken  up  to  the  very  last  day.  The  London 
Daily  Chronicle  of  August  3  said:  "Truth  to  tell,  the  issues  which  have 
precipitated  the  conflict  which  threatens  to  devastate  the  whole  of 
Europe  are  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  soldier. "  And  on  August  4 
the  Manchester  Guardian  said:  "We  hold  it  to  be  a  patriotic  duty  for 
all  good  citizens  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  participation  of  this  coimtry 
in  the  greatest  crime  of  our  time. " 

The  participation  of  Italy  was  preceded  by  violent  political  conflicts 
and  riotous  demonstrations  for  and  against  the  war.  In  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  there  were  seventy-four  votes  against  war  instead 
of  the  fifty  in  our  House  of  Representatives. 

It  appears,  then,  that  America  engaged  in  this  world-war  with 
greater  unanimity  than  the  other  nations  that  entered  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  we  fought  it  through  with  a  single-mindedness  never  before 
manifested  in  our  history.  There  were  fewer  extreme  opponents  to 
the  war  in  America  than  in  other  coimtries.  In  England  there  were 
6,135  conscientious  objectors  to  conscription;  in  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  double  the  population,  only  2^294.  There  were  no 
mutinies  at  the  front  among  the  American  troops  as  there  were  among 
the  French,  Italian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  troops.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  intern  or  expel  all  the  alien  enemies  as  was  done  in  Australia,  Canada, 
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Germany,  and  France.  There  was  no  case  of  incendiarism  or  blowing 
up  of  munition  plants  traced  to  enemy  aliens  in  the  United  States, 
although  our  newspapers  reported  such  crimes  every  day.  There  were 
no  such  internal  disorders  as  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  There  was  no  such  complete 
alteration  of  administration  in  the  United  States  as  in  every  other 
belligerent.  We  had  the  fewest  cabinet  changes  of  any  government 
during  the  war.  We  had  no  such  revolution  as  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Russia.  We  had  no  attempted  secessions,  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Belgium,  Russia,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Turkey. 

No  nation  was  ever  before  put  to  such  a  strain  as  ours  in  the  Great 
War,  for  none  ever  contained  so  many  representatives  of  the  bdligerent 
nationalities,  yet  none  proved  more  stable  and  strong.  Our  national 
motto  was  not  true  when  it  was  adopted,  but  it  is  now.  At  last  the 
American  peqpk,  regardless  of  racial  diversity,  can  say  with  sincerity: 
United  we  stand. 


JOSEPH   BOND 

By  T.  W.  GOODSPEED 

The  branch  of  the  Bond  family  from  which  Joseph  Bond  was  de- 
scended had  its  home  in  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  in  Suffolk  County,  England, 
where  King  Canute  built  his  great  monastery,  celebrated  for  its  "mag- 
nificence and  splendor.''  There  lived  Jonas  Bond  three  himdred  and 
more  years  ago.  He  had  three  grandsons  who  were  brothers,  all  of  whom 
migrated  to  the  New  World.  These  were  Thomas,  William,  and  John. 
The  first  of  these  settled  in  Maryland.  William,  an  "educated  mer- 
chant," made  his  home  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  John  Bond, 
bom  in  England  in  1624,  was  first  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Newbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1642,  so  that  he  must  have  come  to  America  in  his 
early  youth.  The  records  of  the  town  show  that  on  August  5,  1649,  ^^ 
married  Hester  Blakely,  and  that  among  their  children  was  John,  bom  in 
1650.  After  1660  the  family  moved  to  Rowley,  where  a  farm  was 
bought,  and  they  later  settled  in  Haverhill,  where  the  father  died  in 
1675.  "^^  son  John  became  a  farmer  in  Beverly  and  with  his  younger 
brother  Joseph  was  out  fighting  in  King  Philip's  War  in  1676.  His  son 
Edward  was  bom  in  1714.  Hitherto  the  branch  of  the  Bond  family 
with  which  this  narrative  has  to  do  had  for  a  himdred  years  confined 
itself  to  the  one  county  of  Essex,  the  northeastemmost  of  the  coimties 
of  Massachusetts.  Edward  Bond  broke  away  from  the  home  environ- 
ment and  migrated  to  the  village  of  Leicester  near  the  center  of  the 
state.  A  little  after  1760  we  find  him  keeping  the  public  house  in  that 
place,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  house  by  fire  in  January,  1767, 
was  an  event  of  such  general  interest  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  records  of 
the  village.  He  was  a  selectman  of  the  town.  His  son  Benjamin,  bom 
in  1743,  married  Elizabeth  Harrod,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the 
Revolution. 

Among  their  sons  was  David,  who  was  bom  in  1778.  He  devoted 
himself  as  he  grew  up  to  farming  in  Brimfield,  Hampden  Coimty,  and  in 
Hardwick,  in  the  same  coimty  of  Worcester  which  had  been  the  home 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  son  Benjamin  was  born  in  Brim- 
field,  Jime  6,  1814.  He,  after  reaching  manhood,  became  a  farmer  in 
the  town  of  Ware  in  Hampshire  Coimty,  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles 
from  his  boyhood  home  in  Hardwick.    He  bought  his  farm  about  1833, 
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when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  made  it  his  home  for  fifty-seven 
years.  He  died  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  twice  married 
and  had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
Louisa  Eaton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Francis  Eaton,  who  came  over  in 
the  "Mayflower"  in  1620.  Francis  Eaton  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
famous  "agreement"  entered  into  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  before  they 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  He  signed  for  himself,  his  wife  Sarah,  and 
his  son  "Samuell."  Governor  Bradford  records  that  the  son  was  a 
"sucking  child,"  from  which  one  infers  that  Francis  Eaton  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  very  youngest  of  that  company  of  famous  Fathers. 
His  first  wife  died  early  and  he  married  twice  after  her  death,  he  him- 
self passing  away  only  thirteen  3rears  after  the  landing,  but  leaving 
four  children.  From  one  of  than  was  descended  Louisa  Eaton,  the 
mother  of  Joseph  Bond,  of  whom  this  sketch  is  written. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  his  mother  and  the  fifth  of  his  father.  The 
first  Mrs.  Bond  had  three  sons,  and  the  second  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Joseph  Bond  was  bom  on  the  Ware  farm,  February  13, 
1852.  He  felt  himself  peculiarly  rich  in  brothers.  One  of  his  eariy 
teachers  asked  his  class  one  day,  "What  do  fanners  raise  ?"  and  Joseph, 
raising  his  hand,  promptly  answered,  "Boys!"  Li  the  first  group  of 
boys  were  Nelson,  Sylvester,  and  David;  and  in  the  second,  Rufus, 
Joseph,  and  Henry. 

The  town  of  Ware  is  situated  on  the  river  Ware,  halfway  between 
Worcester  on  the  east  and  Springfield  on  the  southwest,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  each.  It  has  grown  to  be  an  important  manufacturing 
point  and  is  the  nearest  place  of  any  considerable  size  to  the  center  of 
the  state.  It  is  on  the  elevated  plateau  east  of  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
This  table-land  has  a  mean  altitude  of  i  ,100  feet  above  the  sea,  though  the 
village  of  Ware  is  600  feet  lower,  an  illustration  of  the  diversities  of  level 
of  that  whole  region — low-l3dng  meadows  along  the  rivers  and  smaller 
water  courses,  climbing,  sometimes  gradually,  often  abruptly,  to  lofty 
hills  and  uplands.  It  forms  a  bench  between  the  lowlands  toward  the 
coast  and  the  mountainous  coimtry  bordering  the  Hudson  River. 

Thus,  while  this  part  of  central  Massachusetts  is  called  a  plateau 
and  lacks  in  some  measure  the  charm  and  variety  of  the  Berkshires  and 
the  ruggedness  and  sublimity  of  the  Taconic  Moimtains  of  western 
Massachusetts,  it  is  a  most  delightful  coimtry  of  small  rivers  and  brooks, 
hills,  valleys,  villages,  farms,  and  forests.  The  farm  of  Benjamin  Bond 
lay  two  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Ware  on  a  high  table-land,  so 
elevated  that  it  overlooked  the  surroimding  country  in  all  directions. 
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presenting  views  of  diversified  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  It  was  a 
dairy  farm  of  150  acres.  Over  the  hill  was  the  schoolhouse  where  the 
Bond  boys  and  girls  began  their  education.  The  soil  of  the  old  Bay 
State  was  sandy  or  stony,  but  it  was  unsurpassed  in  richness  for  pro- 
ducing the  men  who  have  built  into  greatness  the  American  Conmion- 
wealth.  On  the  hill  farm  of  Ware  the  six  boys  of  farmer  Bond  grew 
into  stalwart  manhood.  The  father  was  a  man  of  great  conmion  sense 
and  of  such  practical  wisdom  that  his  counsel  was  often  sought  by  his 
neighbors.  He  was  physically  strong,  stalwart,  active,  and  none  of  his 
six  sons  could  ever  beat  him  in  a  foot  race  imtil  he  had  passed  three- 
score years  and  ten.  One  of  his  sons  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  strong 
man  intellectually  and  physically.  His  little  finger  was  bigger  than 
the  thumb  of  any  of  his  sons  after  they  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  a 
kind,  thoughtful,  and  loving  father,  and  his  six  sons  all  looked  up  to 
him  and  respected  him,  so  that  his  word  was  always  law  to  them.  He 
was  of  a  strong  religious  character  and  was  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
church  till  the  meeting-house  was  burned,  when,  the  house  not  being 
rebuilt,  he  took  his  family  to  the  Congregational  church.  He  taught  a 
Sunday-school  class  for  many  years.  He  maintained  the  custom  of 
family  worship.  Deeply  religious,  he  was  the  companion  and  leader  of 
his  sons.  He  never  said  "Go!"  to  them,  but  "Come!"  He  entered 
into  their  sports  and  games,  ran  races,  and  pitched  quoits  with  them, 
and  they  were  naturally  devoted  to  him.  He  retained  his  activity  and 
vigor  down  to  old  age. 

The  mother  being  of  like  spirit  with  the  father,  the  large  family  was 
admirably  brought  up  imder  strong,  wise,  affectionate,  Christian  disci- 
pline. The  children  were  imusually  fond  of  each  other,  and  there  were 
enough  of  them  and  things  enough  to  do  to  make  their  youth  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  labors  of  the  farm  with  so  many  hands  to  help 
were  not  too  burdensome.  Their  number  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  schooling  the  coimtry  schools  afforded.  They 
were  f ortimate  in  living  in  a  region  which  was  a  wonderful  boys'  coimtry. 
In  smnmer  and  autumn  the  woods  and  streams  invited  them.  In  the 
winter  there  was  coasting  on  the  hills  and  skating  on  the  river  and 
ponds.  There  were  manhood  memories  of  a  dog,  the  companion  and 
playfellow  of  the  boys  and  a  continuous  occasion  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. Joseph  used  to  tell  with  joyful  remembrance  of  the  day  when 
he,  with  his  brother  Rufus,  in  the  woods  for  a  day's  fun,  treed  a  gray 
squirrel.  Like  true  boys  they  determined  to  capture  it  alive  and  take 
it  home  and  tame  it.    Joseph,  ten  years  old,  climbed  the  tree  to 
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dislodge  their  piey,  while  Rufus,  the  next  older  than  himself,  remained 
bdow  to  captiire  him.  Joseph  followed  him  out  on  a  limb  and  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  him  off.  As  he  came  down,  Rufus,  careless  of  conse- 
quences, caught  him  with  his  bare  hands  as  he  ''would  a  baseball."  He 
was,  of  course,  badly  bitten,  but  hdd  on,  and  the  young  hunters  carried 
their  captive  home  in  triumph  and  made  a  pet  of  him.  Brought  up  in 
the  country  on  a  farm,  these  brothers  were  not  without  the  joy  of  life 
and  the  fun  boys  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  David  Bond,  the  second  older  brother  of  Joseph,  still  lives  in 
Ware.  He  has  drawn  for  me  so  true  a  {Hctiure  of  life  on  a  Massachu- 
setts farm  sixty  years  ago  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  to  my  readers. 

Our  lives  were  so  dosdy  linked  together  that  I  cannot  take  one  out  by  itsdf. 
In  our  faunily  were  six  boys  and  two  girls,  who  were  the  youngest.  My  two  older 
brothers  were  in  the  Civil  War  during  those  four  years,  and  I  was  anxious  to  go  but 
was  too  young.  We  first  went  to  the  district  schod.  I  remember  it  was  sometimes 
diflkult  to  reach  the  schoolhouse,  as  the  hill  down  which  we  went  across  lots  to  the 
school  would  be  covered  with  ice.  We  would  have  to  sit  down  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  ice  with  our  heel  and  draw  ourselves  down  to  that  and  then  make  a  htAe  with 
the  other  heel  and  draw  oursdves  down  to  that,  and  so  on  till  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hilL    You  could  hardly  call  it  ra^Md  transit. 

We  did  not  have  much  time  for  play,  for  when  we  readied  home  there  would  be 
the  chores  to  do.  In  winter  there  would  be  wood  to  chop,  but  in  the  evenings  we  would 
crack  nuts,  pop  com,  play  checkers,  etc.  In  the  summer  after  our  work  was  done  we 
would  run  and  see  ndio  would  get  first  to  the  swimming  pool,  half  a  mile  away,  or  we 
would  try  hi^  jumping,  pitching  quoits,  the  three4egged  race,  etc.  We  were  strong, 
active  boys,  alwa3rs  ready  for  fun,  and  liked  to  play  tricks  on  each  other.  We  were 
so  far  from  town  we  did  not  have  other  bo3rs  to  play  with,  but  depended  on  eadi 
other  and  wne  happy  by  oursdves. 

[Here  is  another  squirrel  story.]  We  used  to  hunt  grey  squirrels  and  always  had 
one  in  the  house.  One  Sunday  fother  had  gone  ahead  in  the  carnage  to  churdi  and 
we  boys  were  to  follow  on  foot.  As  we  were  walking  along  through  the  woods  we  saw 
a  squirrd  run  into  his  hole  in  a  tree.  In  those  da3rs  we  wore  hi^-topped  boots  reaching 
half  way  up  to  the  knee.  One  of  us  took  off  a  boot  and  dapped  it  over  the  hole.  An- 
other dimbed  the  tree  to  a  hole  higher  up  and  with  a  long  stick  we  gave  him  managed 
to  drive  the  squirrd  into  the  boot,  whidi  we  then  pinched  together  and  we  had  him 
safdy.  By  this  time  it  was  too  Ute  to  go  to  church.  [The  father,  on  his  return  from 
church,  was  placated  without  serious  consequences.] 

At  another  time  we  had  been  reading  about  how  Danid  Boone  practiced  snuffing 
a  candle  with  a  rifle  ball  so  that  he  could  hit  a  deer's  eye  in  the  ni^t  In  some  way 
we  got  hold  of  an  old  pistol,  and  after  father  had  gone  to  town  in  the  evening  on  some 
errand  we  boys  would  go  up  to  our  bedroom,  take  the  tallow  candle  that  was  in  use 
those  days,  and,  placing  it  on  a  chair  at  one  side  of  the  room,  try  with  out  pistol  to  snuff 
it  out.    The  walls  to  this  day  bear  the  marks  of  the  bullets. 

About  that  time  we  four  younger  boys  formed  the  B  A.C. — the  Bond  Agricultural 
Club.    We  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  dected  officers,  and  hdd  regular 
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monthly  meetings.  At  these  meetings  we  hdd  discussions  and  debates.  Later  we 
made  an  older  brother,  who  had  returned  from  the  war,  married,  and  settled  in  Ware, 
an  honorary  member.  We  often  met  at  his  house  and  had  merry  times,  for  he  and  his 
wife  were  not  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  fun.  The  above  is  a  true  account  of  our  every- 
day life  on  the  old  farm. 

These  boys  naturally  developed  the  virtues  of  virile  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans. They  inherited  the  tendencies  of  a  long  line  of  God-fearing 
ancestors.  Thus  they  grew  up  dean,  strong,  high  minded,  but  quite 
unlike  in  their  aptitudes  and  ambitions.  Joseph,  the  yoimgest  boy 
but  one,  early  developed  a  taste  for  and  a  purpose  to  seek  a  business 
career.  He  was  fifteen  years  old  when  the  coimtry  emerged  from  the 
Civil  War  and  began  to  gather  itself  together  for  entering  that  extraor- 
dinary business  expansion  in  railroad  building,  manufacturing,  inven- 
tion, building  great  cities,  and  combining  capital  for  large  enterprises 
in  commerce  which  during  the  past  half-century  have  transformed 
our  national  life.  His  mind  responded  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  times  and 
he  became  a  part  of  the  new  age  in  which  he  found  himself  growing  up. 

He  was  too  young  to  enter  the  Civil  War,  but  he  saw  his  older 
brother,  Nelson,  a  student  in  Amherst  College,  and  Sylvester,  who  was 
in  Monson  Academy,  leave  their  books  to  fight  for  their  country. 
When  he  was  fifteen,  eager  to  get  into  the  world's  work,  he  went  with 
his  imde  Darius  Eaton  to  learn  the  mason's  trade.  The  imcle  lived 
three  miles  away,  but  the  boy,  continuing  to  live  at  home,  walked  the 
three  miles  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  carrying  his  lunch,  and  back 
home  at  night.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  remain  a  mason,  but  he  wisely 
reasoned  that  a  good  trade  to  fall  back  upon,  if  necessary,  would  be  a 
valuable  asset.  He  continued  in  this  apprenticeship  between  two  and 
three  years,  when  he  conduded  that  if  he  ever  foimd  his  way  into  business 
life,  as  he  fully  intended  to  do,  he  must  acquire  a  greater  knowledge  of 
books.  All  his  older  brothers  had  been  in  college  or  academies.  In 
1868  Rufus  had  been  a  student  in  Eamball  Union  Academy,  at  Meriden, 
New  Hampshire.  This  was  one  of  the  feeders  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  was  located  about  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  miles  due  north  of 
Ware,  the  home  of  the  Bonds.  His  brother  brought  back  so  good  a 
report  of  Kimball  that  in  the  fall  of  1869  Joseph  made  his  way  there. 
Intent  on  a  business  life  he  gave  his  studies  a  business  direction,  begin- 
ning among  other  things  the  study  of  accoimting. 

Returning  home,  the  next  two  years,  his  dghteenth  and  nineteenth, 
were  spent  on  the  farm  and  in  working  at  his  trade,  in  which  he  had 
become  an  expert.    He  had,  however,  no  intention  of  following  his  trade 
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permanently.  He  earned  large  wages  for  that  day  and  his  father  urged 
him  to  be  content  with  what  was  one  of  the  best-paid  trades  in  the 
country.  But  his  heart  was  set  on  a  business  career.  He  was  always 
a  modest  man,  but  it  needed  no  vanity  to  assure  him  that  his  brain 
would  carry  him  incomparably  farther  than  manual  labor  alone.  He 
had  before  his  eyes  in  the  industries  of  his  home  town,  Ware,  growing 
manufacturing  establishments,  illustrations  of  the  business  possibilities 
of  the  new  era  succeeding  the  Great  War.  He  was  not  overwhelmed  by 
what  he  saw  of  big  business  with  a  feeling  of  his  own  incompetence  and 
insignificance.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  a  worker 
with  his  hands,  but  he  had  an  irremovable  conviction  that  what  he  was 
made  for  was  the  management  of  big  business.  He  did  not  talk  about 
it  but  it  was  always  in  his  mind,  as  every  step  in  his  subsequent 
career  proves. 

He  had  the  sense,  however,  to  see  that  in  moimting  that  ladder  he 
must  start  at  the  bottom,  and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  his  foot  on  the  lowest  rung,  confident  that  if  he  could  do  this  he 
could  make  his  way  toward  the  top.  Of  this  period  his  brother  David 
says: 

After  I  had  bought  the  Waltham  Grain  Store  and  before  I  took  possesskm,  while 
at  home,  Joseph  told  me  he  would  like  a  business  life  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  tied  to 
a  trade.  Father  tried  to  argue  him  out  of  this  notion,  but  Jos^  seemed  to  be  set  in 
his  plans.  After  I  went  to  Waltham  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  find 
a  place  for  him  in  some  business  house.  I  went  up  to  Richardson  Brothers*  hardware 
store  and  asked  for  Mr.  Richardson.  The  man  I  found  there  told  me  the  partners 
were  out  and  asked  if  he  could  do  my  business.  I  told  him  I  had  a  brother  who  wanted 
a  place;in  which  he  could  grow  up.  This  man  was  Mr.  Pierce.  He  said  that  he  was, 
just  then,  out  of  business,  but  was  looking  for  a  place,  and  if  he  found  one  would  want 
a  young  man  such  as  I  had  described  Joseph  to  be.  He  asked  me  further  if  I  knew 
of  any  stove  and  tin  store  for  sale.  I  answered  yes,  and  spoke  of  the  Marsh  Stove 
Store  in  Ware.  He  said  he  would  go  and  see  it,  which  he  did,  and  bou^t  it  The 
next  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me  he  wanted  my  brother  and  after  he  took  possession  of 
the  store  he  wrote  me  to  have  my  brother  call  on  him.  I  therefore  wrote  Jo6^>h  and 
told  him  to  go  to  the  Marsh  store  and  I  thou^t  he  would  get  a  position.  He  went 
and  that  was  when  and  where  he  first  met  Mr.  Pierce. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  Mr.  Bond's 
life.  He  was  still  a  boy,  just  arriving  at  his  twentieth  year.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pierce  was  much  the  older,  but  between  the  boy  and  the  man  a  most 
unusual  attachment  grew  up  which  united  them  for  life.  This  meeting 
changed  and  gave  final  direction  to  the  current  of  the  boy's  life,  and  was 
no  less  eventful  for  the  man.  So  important,  indeed,  was  this  first 
meeting  that  it  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  older  man's  mind 
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and  he  recalled  it  distinctly  thirty  years  later.  For  young  Bond  fairly 
precipitated  himself  on  the  new  owner  of  the  store.  To  show  that  this 
is  not  an  extravagant  statement  and  to  give  the  story  of  the  extraordi- 
nary friendship  that  resulted  I  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Pierce,  who, 
after  telling  how  he  had  just  bought  the  business  for  $2,800,  continues: 

After  a  week  or  two  had  passed  and  the  people  in  town  had  become  reconciled 
to  the  change,  I  found  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  assistance  and  in  some  way  I 
made  the  foct  known.  A  few  days  thereafter,  late  one  afternoon,  the  door  opened 
quickly.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  boy,  a  young  man,  coming  down  the  center  of  the 
store  toward  my  desk  as  if  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
get  out  of  the  way  and  let  him  go  by,  but  he  managed  to  stop  himself  in  season  to 
avoid  a  collision  and  made  himself  known  and  stated  his  errand.  True  to  his  instinct, 
even  at  that  eariy  day,  he  was  the  first  applicant  for  the  place,  the  first  on  the  ground. 
Through  our  conversation  I  learned  he  was  at  that  time  earning  $3 .00  a  day,  but  was 
ready  to  quit  if  he  could  only  obtain  some  opportunity  to  begin  a  business  Itf  e,  regard- 
less of  compensation,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  people.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  decide  that  in  him  was  the  material  I  wanted. 

Monday,  February  12,  1872,  the  day  before  his  twentieth  birthday,  Joseph  Bond 
began  his  life-work  with  me.  His  salary  for  the  first  year  was  $350.00.  On  August 
I  following,  he  by  his  urgent  request  began  work  on  the  books,  and  subsequent  to  that 
date  aU  the  posting  was  done  by  him  and  neariy  all  the  day-book  entries  were  also 
made  by  him.  ....  During  the  few  months  we  were  together  in  that  little  store 
there  was  formed  a  tie,  a  bond  of  affectionate  esteem,  that  could  be  severed  but  once 
and  in  only  one  way.  He  came  to  board  with  me  and  we  went  to  business  in  the  morn- 
ing together  and  came  home  to  our  boarding-place  together  at  night.  In  business 
and  out  of  business  we  were  together.  After  our  day's  work  was  done  and  we  had 
returned  to  our  home  we  usually  read  the  Boston  paper.  We  could  afford  but  one,  so 
made  that  suffice  by  tearing  it  in  half  and  exchanging  sheets.  During  these  evenings 
together  we  discussed  various  subjects  and  I  was  much  interested,  as  well  as  amused, 
by  his  account  of  a  recent  trip  he  had  made  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  the  farthest  west 
he  had  been  up  to  that  time.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  it  that  everything 
seemed  to  begin  and  end  with  some  account  of,  or  some  mention  of,  that  trip.  I  can 
now  recall  the  hours,  the  days,  and  the  weeks  at  Ware  as  among  the  hairiest  of  my 
life.  In  Febniary,  '73, 1  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  out  and  quickly  accepted,  leaving 
Joseph  to  start  off  the  new  firm  for  a  few  weeks  and  to  settle  up  some  of  my  own 
matters,  while  I  started  out  to  find  some  new  and  more  satisfactory  location  in  a  larger 
field,  better  suited  to  the  ambition  of  both,  intending  to  call  him  to  me  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  find  a  location  or  business  that  would  warrant  it. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  very  exceptional  friendship  that  con- 
tinued with  increasing  mutual  confidence  and  regard  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Bond's  life.  Mr.  Pierce  was  the  elder  by  nine  or  ten  years,  a  man  of 
nearly  or  quite  thirty  when  the  yoimger  man  was  twenty.  Mr.  Pierce 
had  some  business  experience  and  a  little  capital.  Each  recognized 
business  abilities  in  the  other  that  supplemented  his  own.  They  believed 
in  themselves  and  in  each  other.    Both  were  ambitious.    They  had  been 
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drawn  together  into  a  unique  friendship  and  they  agreed  to  reunite 
their  fortunes  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  Their  plans  were 
temporarily  interfered  with  by  the  changed  circumstances  of  both  the 
friends.  Mr.  Pierce  failed  to  find  the  new  business  location  he  was  look- 
ing for  and  Mr.  Bond  accepted  a  clerkship  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  hardware  store  of  Richardson  Brothers.  In  two  years  his  un- 
usual business  ability  won  him  a  partnership  and  the  firm  became 
Richardson  and  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond  was  twenty-three  years  old,  in  vigorous  health,  and  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  energy  and  initiative  combined  with  imusual 
executive  ability.  The  business  iNX)q>ered.  The  firm  dealt  principally 
in  builders'  hardware,  but  added  to  this  many  related  lines  of  goods. 
Waltham  was  becoming  a  manufacturing  town  and  growing  into  a 
thriving  dty.  The  business  was  a  good  one,  with  pro^>ects  of  reason- 
able and  permanent  success.  It  looked  as  though  Waltham  might  be 
Mr.  Bond's  permanent  home,  and  he  entered  heartily  into  the  life  of 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  his  openly  confessed  religious  life  began 
and  he  connected  himself  with  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  which,  though 
a  young  man,  he  became  a  pillar  during  his  residence  of  eight  years  in 
Waltham.  He  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Sunday  school,  became  a 
teacher  of  the  men's  Bible  class,  and  was  active  and  influential  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  exhibiting  in  his  religious  life  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  that  from  the  beginning  characterized  him  in  business. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  members  of  the  Waltham  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  set  the  example  in  our  country  of  striking  and  leaving  the 
community  unprotected.  Among  the  citizens  who  volunteered  to  fill 
their  places  was  Mr.  Bond,  who  served  for  more  than  a  year  as  a  member 
of  Hose  Company  No.  4. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  in  1880,  he  found  the  retaU  hardware  busi- 
ness too  restricted  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and,  selling  his  interest  in 
Richardson  and  Bond,  he  associated  himself  with  the  Union  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut.  He  said  to  one  of  his 
brothers-in-law  in  explaining  this  business  change,  ''It  requires  no  more 
effort  to  sell  a  carload  of  goods  than  to  sell  a  single  bolt  or  lock."  He 
evidentiy  made  this  change  as  one  of  the  steps  he  must  take  in  develop- 
ing, as  he  was  determined  to  do,  from  a  retail  merchant  into  a  manu- 
facturer and  wholesaler.  During  his  continuance  in  the  new  business 
he  still  made  his  home  in  Waltham. 

The  Waltham  period  was  a  very  memorable  one  in  his  life.  He 
there  achieved  the  first  ambition  of  his  life  in  establishing  himself  in 
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business.  This  was  no  less  gratifying  to  his  father  than  to  himself. 
Mr.  Pierce  once  told  this  story,  showing  the  deep  affection  Mr.  Bond's 
father  cherished  for  his  son  and  the  high  hopes  he  entertained  for  his 
future.  While  the  son  was  still  a  derk  in  Waltham  Mr.  Pierce  said: 
''I  met  his  father  on  the  train  near  Orange,  Massachusetts.  Our  con- 
versation naturally  turned  toward  Joseph,  and  among  other  things, 
and  with  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  he  said,  'Mr.  Pierce,  if  Joseph 
ever  has  an  opportimity  he  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world.' "  His 
first  opportunity  came  in  Waltham.  He  improved  it  and  at  twenty- 
three  was  partner  in  a  promising  business. 

Another  thing  that  made  the  Waltham  period  memorable  was  his 
marriage.  Among  the  young  people  of  the  church  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  most  attractive  young  woman,  Miss  Mary  Adelia 
Olney.  Mutual  attachment  was  followed  by  an  engagement,  which,  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  in  1879,  resulted  in  their  marriage.  It  is  said 
that  all  the  01ne3rs  in  the  United  States  spring  from  a  single  family 
which  came  from  England  in  1635.  Olney,  the  town  which  was  long 
the  home  of  the  family  in  the  mother-coimtry,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  coimty  of  Buckingham,  may  be  foimd  in  any  good  map  of 
England. 

Thomas  Olney,  bom  in  the  adjacent  coimty  of  Hertford,  came  to  this 
country  in  the  ship  'Planter"  in  1635  and  settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Sympathizing  with  the  views  of  Roger  Williams,  he  was  banished  with 
him  and  became  one  of  the  thirteen  original  ''proprietors"  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island.  He  was  chosen  the  first  treasurer  of  the  new 
colony.  He  was  made  a  commissioner  to  form  a  town  government  for 
Providence  and  a  judge.  He  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  royal 
charter  granted  to  Rhode  Island  by  Charles  IL  He  was  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence  and  for  a  time  was 
acting  pastor  of  that  now  ancient  church.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  that  infant  colony  of  political  and  religious  heroes. 
The  historians  have  called  him  a  "manager  of  men." 

Charles  Olney,  of  the  eighth  generation  from  Thomas,  the  Providence 
magnate,  was  bom  in  Watertown,  New  York,  in  1833,  in  1858  married 
Julia  A.  Haynes,  and  in  i860  moved  to  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and 
became  connected  with  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  continuing  with 
that  company  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  four  children.  There 
were  two  sons,  Lewis,  now  of  New  York,  and  Charles,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Dr.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  and 
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educator,  now  president  of  Bucknell  University.  As  has  already  been 
told,  the  other  daughter,  Mary  Adelia,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bond 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 

Another  thing  that  made  the  Waltham  period  memorable  was  an 
acute  illness  that  brought  all  Mr.  Bond's  plans  to  sudden  and  apparently 
complete  and  final  ruin.  He  was  stricken  with  Bright's  disease.  His 
physicians  gave  him  not  to  exceed  two  more  years  of  life.  They  assured 
him  that  to  prolong  his  life  even  two  years  he  must  abandon  his  business 
and  betake  himself  to  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  for  prolonged  rest  and 
treatment.  The  opinions  and  advice  were  so  positive  and  final  that  he 
could  not  disregard  them  without  the  fear  that  he  would  incur  the  guilt 
of  suicide.  This  overthrow  of  his  hopes  and  plans  occurred  in  1880, 
the  year  following  his  marriage.  He  sold  his  business,  and  having  by 
this  time  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  indulge  himself  in  the  rest 
and  treatment  prescribed,  went  to  the  Springs  to  drink  the  waters  and 
take  the  one  chance  in  a  thousand  left  him  to  prolong  his  life. 

What,  meantime,  had  become  of  Mr.  Pierce  and  the  plans  the  two 
men  had  formed  to  become  permanently  associated  ?  They  had  never 
lost  sight  of  each  other,  but  Mr.  Pierce  had  found  great  difficulty  in  re- 
establishing himself  in  business.  Toward  the  end  of  1873  he  had  made 
a  start  in  Buffalo,  but  the  panic  of  that  year  interfered  with  his  progress 
and  he  had,  as  he  sa3rs,  ''ample  occupation,  physically  and  mentally, 
to  keep  above"  the  general  wreck  and  ruin  that  surrounded  him. 
"Years  passed  before  I  sufficiently  recovered  and  was  in  a  position  to 
call  Joseph  to  my  aid."  The  time  for  their  reunion  seemed  to  have 
come  in  1880,  and  a  little  before  his  breakdown,  in  the  smnmer  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Bond  went  to  Buffalo  for  a  conference.  The  two  men  went 
together  to  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  of  opening  there  a 
hardware  and  general  supply  store,  but  after  a  thorough  investigation 
decided  that  the  field  was  too  small.  They  separated,  but  with  the  old 
purpose  still  strong  in  their  hearts  to  go  into  business  together  as  soon 
as  the  way  opened.  Theirs  was,  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  a  romantic  busi- 
ness friendship.  Mr.  Bond's  last  word  to  his  older  friend  as  they  parted 
had  been,  "I  am  ready  to  come  when  you  say  the  word."  In  con- 
tinuing the  story  Mr.  Pierce  said: 

In  the  summer  of  '81,  through  a  little  rift  in  the  clouds  of  business  depression, 
I  thought  I  could  detect  signs  that  the  time  for  which  we  had  waited  years  was  at 
hand,  and  I  wrote  him  to  come  to  Buffalo.  In  a  few  days  he  was  there.  Tliough  his 
physician  had  given  him  but  six  months  to  live  and  of  this  time  much  had  already 
passed,  his  coming  to  me  seemed  to  give  him  new  Ufe,  and  he  was  as  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm  as  if  in  perfect  health. 
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The  year  previous  I  had  built  on  leased  ground  a  little  shop  of  second-hand 
lumber,  costing,  conq>lete,  about  five  hundred  dollars,  and  had  begun  making  steel 
boilers.    Here  we  made  the  first  home  of  the  Pierce  Steam  Heating  Company. 

Under  this  name  and  in  these  humble  quarters  the  two  friends  became 
partners. 

Mr.  Bond  did  not  die,  as  the  doctors  predicted.  The  treatment  he 
had  taken  and  the  regimen  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself  had 
benefited  hun  beyond  belief  and  he  had  returned  to  business  with  a 
courage  few  men  could  have  commanded.  He  willed  to  be  well  enough 
to  work;  but  he  was  never  again,  during  the  twenty  years  he  continued 
to  live,  a  well  man.  He  lived  on  a  prescribed  diet.  He  drank  always 
and  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  same  kind  of  water.  Customs 
officials  in  Europe  found  it  quite  incredible  that  a  traveler  should  be 
canying  bottles  of  water  about  the  continent,  where  there  was  wine 
or  beer  or  vodka  to  drink.  Never  again  well,  he  was  often  very  ill, 
but  he  prosecuted  his  business  with  tremendous,  quite  unbelievable, 
energy. 

In  1882  he  took  his  family  to  Buffalo.  A  daughter,  Elfleda,  had 
been  bom  in  Waltham,  and  later  another,  Louise,  was  bom  in  Buffalo, 
which  remained  the  home  of  the  family  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Bond  soon  recognized  the  new  opening  in  Buffalo  as  the  great 
opportunity  of  which  he  had  long  dreamed.  His  business  gifts  were  of 
the  highest  order.  His  organizing  and  executive  talents  were  of  the  sort 
that  command  success.  As  has  been  intimated,  the  business  qualities  of 
one  partner  complemented  those  of  the  other.  Mr.  Pierce  was  con- 
servative, perhaps  slow  to  seize  opportunities.  He  was  apparently 
content  to  allow  his  business  to  develop  slowly.  Mr.  Bond  was  aggres- 
sive. He  wished  to  push  the  business  to  the  utmost.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  new  openings  through  which  it  might  be 
developed.  All  this  is  perfectly  apparent  in  the  following  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  kindliness  of  Mr. 
Bond's  disposition.  He  said:  '^  Impatient  at  times  I  may  have  been, 
while  striving  to  hold  in  check  his  almost  resistless  energy,  or  while 
veering  this  way  or  that,  to  avoid  the  ruts  in  the  highway  of  our 
progress." 

This  is  a  most  illuminating  picture  of  the  characteristics  and  relations 
of  the  two  men:  one  perhaps  ultra-conservative,  suspicious  of  too  rapid 
development,  a  little  afraid,  at  first,  of  tackling  big  business;  the  other 
eager,  progressive,  welcoming  development,  afraid  of  nothing  in  the 
way  of  legitimate  progress.    Neither  had,  hitherto,  had  anything  to 
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do  with  big  business.  Mr.  Bond  not  only  sought  and  weloHned  it, 
but,  as  it  came,  grew  into  it  easily,  naturally,  as  men  bom  with  the  in- 
stinct for  large  affairs  do.  And  large  develc^ment  was  not  slow  in 
coming  to  the  new  firm. 

It  began  by  manufacturing  steel  boilers.  This  business  led  in  no 
long  time — ^within  a  few  months,  in  fact — to  the  necessity  tor  manu- 
facturing steam  radiators.  The  two  lines  of  business  belonged  together. 
Each  was  incomplete  and  was  conducted  at  a  disadvantage  without  the 
other.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  radiators  made  by  outside 
manufacturers.  These  efforts  failing,  the  two  partners,  with  orders, 
and  indeed  with  contracts,  on  hand,  buoed  a  serious  situation.  Finally 
they  sat  down  in  their  office,  took  their  pencils,  and  made  a  sketch  of 
the  radiator  they  wanted  and  took  it  to  the  best  pattern-maker  in 
.Buffalo  and  had  a  pattern  made.  This  they  patented  and  went  out  to 
get  it  manufactured. 

Then  their  real  difficulties  began.  At  every  foundry  in  Buffalo  they 
were  told  that  radiators  could  not  be  made  from  the  pattern.  "At  all  the 
largest  and  best  foundries  in  Boston"  they  were  told  the  same  thing. 
Undismayed,  they  leased  a  little  foundry  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  made  the  radiators  themselves.  These  were  indirect  radiators. 
During  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  business  so  increased  that  ordos 
could  not  be  filled  through  the  small  foundry  at  Westfield  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  build  a  much  larger  one  in  Buffalo.  "The  lunon  of 
conservative  business  ability  and  executive  enterprise  soon  gave  evidence 
of  progress  toward  a  wider  ^here  and  a  greater  business  accomfdish- 
ment."  This  growth  of  business  in  indirect  radiators  soon  led  to  a 
demand  for  direct  radiators.  Patterns  were  made  and  obstacles  were 
again  encoimtered.  "A  representative  manufacturer,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  high  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  cast-iron  radiators," 
told  the  partners  they  could  not  be  made,  "as  he  had  repeatedly  tried 
it  and  failed."  But  Mr.  Bond  would  not  be  discouraged  and  pushed 
on  to  success  where  others  had  failed. 

This  success  in  the  field  of  direct  heat  radiation  led  to  a  rapid  and 
large  expansion  in  the  business,  and  the  firm  was  soon  enjoying  large 
prosperity.  The  growth  of  the  business  was  almost  bewildering.  The 
partners  were  fairly  driven  to  one  step  of  expansion  after  another. 
The  senior  partner  acknowledging  that  a  "kind  Providence  outlined  the 
way,"  makes  this  naive  confession:  "  Blindly,  almost  stupidly,  I  followed, 
only  because  I  was  compelled  to,  though  contesting  to  the  utmost  every 
step."    One  cannot  help  connecting  this  with  that  other  confession  as 
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to  his  impatience,  while  striving  to  hold  in  check  Mr.  Bond's  '^almost 
resistless  energy." 

Mr.  Bond  had  charge  of  the  outside  work.  He  got  the  orders  which 
Mr.  Pierce,  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing  plant,  filled.  Mr.  Bond 
had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  securing  business.  It  was  this  gift  and 
the  driving  force  behind  it  that  caused  his  partner  so  much  concern. 
One  who  knew  the  facts  at  first  hand  told  the  writer  how  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Bond  brought  in  two  very  large  orders  and  his  partner  broke  out 
in  sudden  consternation,  '^How  could  you  do  such  a  thing  as  that? 
We  can't  possibly  execute  two  orders  of  such  magnitude  on  time." 
These  expostulations  were  received  with  serenity  and  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  see  what  they 
could  do.  A  day  or  two  of  reflection  and  examination  and  discussion 
made  it  clear  that  the  works  were  quite  equal  to  the  demand  made  upon 
them  and  the  orders  were  filled  on  time.  Mr.  Bond  was  constantly 
reaching  out  after  new  business  and  pushing  forward  and  was  rec- 
ognized by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  facts  as  the  ''money  maker" 
of  the  concern.  If  Mr.  Pierce's  conservatism  held  Mr.  Bond's  resistless 
energy  in  check  to  some  extent,  the  executive  genius  of  the  latter  carried 
the  concern  on  to  larger  and  ever  larger  success.  In  1889  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Mr.  Bond  as  treasurer  and  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

In  this  year  also,  Mr.  Bond,  accomp>anied  by  Mrs.  Bond,  made  his 
first  trip  abroad.  Alwa3rs  frail  after  his  breakdown  in  1880,  he  found 
himself  in  imperative  need  of  rest.  But  he  made  this  period  of  travel 
and  rest  minister  to  his  business  as  well  as  to  his  health.  It  will  be 
recalled  by  older  readers  that  the  first  steam  and  hot-water  radiators 
were  far  from  attractive  in  design  and  were  not  regarded  as  decorative 
ftunishihgs.  One  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Bond's  first  trip  abroad,  there- 
fore, was  the  obtaining  of  improved  designs  to  make  the  radiator  more 
artistic  and  decorative  so  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  it  would  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  any  room.  England,  France,  and  other  countries 
were  visited.  Several  months  were  spent  agreeably  and  profitably. 
Mr.  Bond's  health  was  improved;  new  and  more  artistic  designs  were 
brought  back;  and  the  conception  of  extending  the  business  to  foreign 
countries  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind. 

Meantime  the  home  business  was  growing  beyond  their  ability  to 
care  for  it,  and  early  in  the  nineties  steps  began  to  be  taken  which  resulted 
in  1892  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Radiator  Company.  An- 
other factor  also  was  influential  in  creating  the  new  organization.  Other 
radiator  companies  came  into  existence  and  began  a  keen  competition 
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for  business.  A  cut  in  prices  by  one  company  led  to  a  greater  one  by 
others.  Profits  diminished  to  the  vanishing-point.  The  business  of 
the  Pierce  Steam  Heating  Company  was  large  and  increasing  but  it 
began  to  look  as  though  it  could  not  continue  to  be  profitable.  A 
struggle  for  existence  between  heating  companies  impended.  The  more 
far-sighted  men  in  the  radiator  business  b^an  to  see  the  necessity  of  a 
combination  of  companies  large  enough  to  cut  down  greatly  the  over- 
head charges,  reduce  generally  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  benefit 
the  public  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  business. 

The  preliminary  efforts  toward  this  end  were  initiated  by  John  6. 
Dyar  of  Michigan.  The  first  negotiation  was  conducted  by  Qarence 
M.  Woolley  with  Mr.  Pierce  in  Buffalo  in  the  early  autunm  of  1891. 
The  progressive  leaders  of  the  three  leading  companies,  the  Pierce 
Steam  Heating  Company  of  Buffalo,  the  Michigan  Radiator  and  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Detroit  Radiator  Company,  the  two 
latter  of  Detroit,  then  got  together  to  consider  whether  these  companies 
could  not  be  combined  into  a  single  corporation.  From  this  time  Mr. 
Bond's  influence  became  an  important  element  in  helping  the  various 
parties  to  reach  a  final  agreement.  One  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances sa3rs,  "Mr.  Bond  from  the  very  inception  of  the  negotiations 
recognized  the  potential  possibilities,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  in- 
fluence with  the  late  John  B.  Pierce  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  have  carried  the  original  conception  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  I  therefore  do  not  think  it  would  be  fulsome  praise  to  ac- 
cord to  Mr.  Bond  the  credit  of  having  played  the  most  important  part 
in  the  n^otiations"  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Radiator  Company. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching  an  agreement  were  many  and 
at  times  must  have  seemed  almost  insuperable.  The  Pierce  Company 
was  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  the  interest  of  the  president  of  that 
company  was  larger  than  that  of  all  others.  Very  conservative,  he  was 
reluctant  to  enter  into  new  and  large  schemes.  But  Mr.  Bond  was  so 
completely  confided  in  by  him,  as  to  be  able  to  convince  him  and  win 
him  over  to  the  proposed  combination.  He  finally  assented  to  the 
plan  on  one  condition,  that  Mr.  Bond  should  be  made  president  of  the 
new  corporation.  The  spirit  and  practical  business  wisdom  of  Mi. 
Bond  had  so  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-n^otiators 
that  they  were  quite  ready  to  meet  this  condition. 

The  plan  adopted  was  a  simple  one.  A  new  corporation  was  organ- 
ized— the  American  Radiator  Company,  with  Mr.  Bond  as  president, 
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John  B.  Pierce  and  Edward  A.  Sumner  as  vice-presidents,  Clarence  M. 
Woolley,  secretary,  and  Charles  H.  Hodges,  treasurer.  The  company 
was  organized  imder  the  laws  of  Illinois  and  the  principal  office  was 
located  in  Chicago.  This  company  '^  purchased  all  the  rights,  titles,  and 
interests"  of  the  three  companies,  and  the  American  Radiator  Company 
was  ready  to  begin  business. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  difficulties  began.  Mr.  Bond  immediately 
moved  to  Chicago  and  entered  on  the  work  of  organizing  the  business 
of  the  new  concern.  Eleven  years  later  Mr.  Pierce  said  in  an  address 
to  the  board  of  directors: 

Some  of  you  do  not  know  and  cannot  comprehend  the  chaos  that  existed  in  this 
organization,  or  rather  disorganization,  January  i,  1892,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  that 
you  do  not,  for  you  would  never  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  beautiful  whole  had 
been  conceived  and  brought  forth  from  such  a  confusion  of  parts.  It  was  like  the 
bringing  together  of  the  multitudinous  parts  of  three  different  machines  and  so  adjust- 
ing each  separate  part  to  the  others  that  all  the  delicate  mechanism  performed  its 
work,  and  aU  the  while  keeping  every  wheel  in  motion. 

When  in  1892  the  American  Radiator  Company  was  formed,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  when  I  state  that  no  one  of  us  original  stockholders  had  any  comprehension 
of  what  was  before  us,  or  of  the  magnitude  our  business  would  reach  after  ten  years 
under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Bond. 

He  possessed  the  faculty  and  power  of  imparting  to  others,  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  his  own  force,  and  his  associates  and  every  employee  of  this  company  with 
whom  he  ever  came  in  contact  have  felt  the  thrilling  and  magnetic  touch  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. We  who  have  been  his  associates  for  3rears,  when  hereafter  discussing 
business  problems,  will  often  ask  ourselves  unconsciously  what  line  of  action  Joseph 
would  pursue,  or  what  he  would  say  if  he  were  here  to  speak. 

One  of  Mr.  Bond's  associates  relates  the  following  of  his  method  of 
dealing  with  customers.  When  in  the  early  years  of  the  American 
Radiator  Company  a  man  would  come  in  with  a  large  order  and  say, 
"I  suppose  you  will  guarantee  these  goods?"  Mr.  Bond  would  say, 
"Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  When  I  was  a  young  man  in  a  little  hard- 
ware store  in  Ware,  Massachusetts,  we  used  to  sell  axe  heads  to  men 
cutting  trees  in  the  woods.  They  were  guaranteed  to  us  and  we  guaran- 
teed them  to  the  wood  choppers.  They  were  often  brought  back  split 
open  and  we  would  replace  them.  But  a  company  proposed  to  sell  us 
a  new  brand  of  axe  heads,  and  when  we  asked  if  they  would  guarantee 
to  replace  every  one  that  split  they  said,  'These  axe  heads  will  not  split 
and  need  no  guarantee.  They  will  cost  you  a  little  more  because  they 
are  of  so  superior  a  quality  that  they  will  not  split  open  or  break.'  We 
decided  to  try  them,  and  sold  them  without  any  guarantee  on  their 
merits.    And  they  never  split  or  broke.    That  experience  taught  me  a 
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great  lesson — tx>  make  goods  of  the  best  quality,  that  will  sell  on  thdr 
merits.  Tliat  is  the  kind  we  are  selling  you."  And  the  customer  would 
give  his  order  and  go  away  satisfied. 

During  the  nineties  Mr.  Bond  made  several  trips  abroad  for  pleasure 
or  for  his  health  or  in  the  interest  of  the  business.  The  foreign  demand 
for  the  new  heating,  which  he  had  foreseen,  now  developed.  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  began  to  order  heating  equipment  and  the 
negotiations  sometimes  required  the  presence  of  some  of  the  higher 
officers  of  the  company.  This  foreign  business  continually  increased 
until  it  became  apparent  that  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  heating 
ai^liances  must  be  constructed  in  distant  countries.  An  niinois  cor- 
poratictti  was  not  ^t  that  time  authorized  to  hold  stock  in  other  corpora- 
tions, and  in  1899  the  company  was  reincorporated  under  the  laws  <rf 
New  Jersey.  In  the  annual  report  to  stockholders — his  last — issued  in 
January,  1902,  Mr.  Bond  said: 

The  fordgn  business  has  for  some  years  continued  to  grow,  untO  its  proper  care 
and  development  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  plant  in  France,  which  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and,  althou^  steam  and  water-headng  appliances  are  thus  hr 
used  to  but  a  limited  extent  in  that  country,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 

In  Germany  it  has  also  been  found  desirable  to  construct  a  plant,  which  is  nearing 
compktkm  and  which  will  be  in  operation  within  a  few  months,  the  introduction  of 
American  methods  of  manufacture  proving  to  be  the  best  policy  and  promising  better 
for  the  future  than  any  other  course. 

This  policy  has  been  continued  by  the  company  until  plants  exist  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Canada,  in 
all  of  which  countries  subsidiary  companies  have  been  organized. 

This  growing  foreign  business,  although  Mr.  Bond  lived  to  see  its 
beginnings  only,  took  him  abroad  more  than  once.  In  the  spring  of 
1898  he  took  his  family  for  an  extended  toiur  through  England  and 
continental  Europe.  Sailing  from  New  York  March  26,  they  returned 
August  12,  after  an  absence  of  four  and  a  half  months.  After  spending 
eighteen  da3rs  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  they  went  to  Paris 
and  a  week  later  to  Switzerland.  Three  weeks  in  May  were  given  to 
Rome  and  the  other  Italian  cities.  After  ten  da3rs  more  in  Switzerland, 
they  visited  Cologne,  Hamburg,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  From  Germany 
they  went  by  way  of  Poland  to  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
cities  of  Russia.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  were  next  visited. 
Proceeding  to  London,  a  few  days  more  were  given  to  places  of  historic 
interest  in  England,  and  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first  days  of  August 
were  given  to  the  principal  cities  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland.    From 
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Edinburgh  they  proceeded  to  Liverpool  and  sailed  for  home  August  6 
on  the  "  Campania/'  which  had  taken  them  over.  It  was  a  memorable 
trip,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  Mr.  Bond's  children. 

The  demands  of  business  had,  however,  required  a  good  deal  of  his 
time.  Conditions  in  France  and  Germany  were  maturing  for  the 
construction  of  manufacturing  plants,  and  Mr.  Bond  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  leave  the  family  and  spend  days  or  weeks  in  studying 
conditions,  consulting  business  men,  examining  possible  sites,  and 
initiating  negotiations  which  later  led  to  large  results.  The  more 
immediate  of  these  results  was  the  erection  of  the  first  foreign  plants  in 
France  and  Germany,  the  plant  in  France  being  the  first  one  completed. 
The  months  were  very  busy  ones  for  Mr.  Bond.  He  spent  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  his  family,  but  while  they  were  visiting  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Scotland,  he  was  engaged  in  la3dng  the  foimdations 
of  the  business  which  has  since  assumed  the  large  proportions  already 
described.  But  although  he  worked  hard  much  of  the  time,  he  returned 
from  this  tour  "much  benefited  in  health,"  as  an  associate  in  business 
wrote,  to  resume  his  intense  and  strenuous  application  to  the  work  of 
which  he  was  so  fond  and  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  fitted. 

The  business  meantime  grew  to  larger  and  larger  proportions,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Notwithstanding  the  frailty  and  imcertainty  of 
his  health,  Mr.  Bond  continued  for  ten  years  to  conduct  it  with  the 
greatest  skiU  and  efficiency,  imtil  it  became  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  And  he  did  more  than  this.  He  might  well  have  excused 
himself  from  all  labors  outside  the  exacting  demands  of  his  business; 
but  he  was  a  devout  man,  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  young  men.  His  pastors  testified 
that  he  was  always  in  his  place  in  the  church  on  Sunday  and  at  the  mid* 
week  meetings.  After  making  Chicago  his  home,  he  united  with  the 
Immanuel  Baptist  Church.  Going  into  the  Simday  school  he  took  the 
fragment  of  a  class  of  young  men  and  built  it  up  into  a  great  organiza- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yoimg  men,  which  the  church  named  the 
Bond  Bible  Class.  He  became  a  trustee  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  here  also  manifested  his  interest  in  young 
men  by  giving  the  money  to  send  a  graduate  student  to  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine for  study. 

Mr.  Bond  was  a  Republican  in  politics.  He  did  not  have  time  or 
strength  to  devote  to  dub  life,  his  own  business  and  that  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  absorbing  him.  He  was,  however,  a  member  of  the  Chicago, 
Union  League,  Quadrangle,  and  Onwentsia  clubs.    At  the  Quadrangle 
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he  met  the  University  circle,  and  the  Onwentsia  gave  him  the  exercise 
and  recreation  of  golf. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Bond  fought  a  heroic  battle  against 
ph3rsical  infirmities.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  with  his  bodily  handicap 
would  have  regarded  themselves  as  invalids,  unfitted  for  labor  or  business. 
In  1880,  given  by  ph3^icians  not  more  than  two  years  to  live,  and  a 
little  later  only  six  months,  he  not  only  survived  twenty-two  years  but 
during  all  that  time  did  the  woi^  of  two  of  three  men  in  vigorous  health. 
He  had  frequent  sicknesses  but  rallied  from  them  by  i4[yparently  supreme 
efforts  of  the  will  and  with  sublime  courage  grappled  again  with  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  a  new  business.  I  say  a  new  business,  for 
during  all  these  years  his  business  was  alwa3rs  a  new  one.  The  Pierce 
Steam  Heating  Company's  business  was  so  new  that  he  had  to  lay  its 
very  foundations  and  mark  out  its  policies.  It  developed  in  such  unfore- 
seen directions  that  during  the  ten  years  of  its  rapid  enlargement  it  was 
never  the  same  for  six  consecutive  months  but  always  new,  calling  for 
new  plans,  new  methods,  and  new  mental  resources  in  the  director  of  its 
policies. 

In  the  organization  of  the  American  Radiator  Company,  again  every- 
thing was  new,  calling  forth  powers  hitherto  imused.  The  marvelous 
development  of  that  company,  so  much  greater  than  its  projectors 
dreamed  of,  and  the  new  fields  it  entered  made  the  experience  of  every 
year  a  novel  one.  The  experience  must  have  been  mentally  exhilarat- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  president  had  a  singularly  alert  and 
resourceful  mind.  To  every  fresh  demand  made  on  his  powers  he 
responded  with  a  facility  and  readiness  of  resource  that  showed  a  mind 
innately  constituted  for  business.  Nature,  with  experience  added, 
made  him  a  great  business  organizer  and  administrator. 

The  iA3rsicians  were  not  entirely  at  fault  in  their  diagnoses.  The 
disease  that  prostrated  him  in  1880  never  left  him.  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford, 
one  of  his  pastors,  said: 

For  two  and  twenty  3rears  this  man  withstood  disease In  1880  his  physi- 
cians gave  him  the  warning  of  death — that  he  had  but  a  few  months  to  live.  He 
went  aside  and  said  to  the  Lord,  ''I  have  done  nothing  yet,"  (few  men  have  done 
much  at  thirty),  ''give  me  twenty  years  that  I  may  do  a  man's  work."  When  the 
final  summons  came  he  turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  ''God  has  been  good.  I 
asked  for  twenty  years.  He  gave  twenty-two,  good  measure,  pressed  down,  run- 
ning over."  Again  and  again  during  these  twenty  years  he  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow,  looked  in,  girt  the  loins  of  his  strength  by  an  act  of  will,  and 
said,  "Not  yet,"  and  came  back  to  the  land  of  the  living.  Of  this  man  it  mi^t  be 
said  death  crouched  at  his  door.    Death  was  his  constant  companion,  present  as  one's 
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shadow  on  a  sunny  day.  It  ever  closely  followed,  except  at  times  when  the  shadow  of 
its  presence  stepped  in  front  of  him.  He  knew  not  when  the  silver  cord  would  be 
loosed — the  golden  bowl  broken — ^but  manfully,  bravely,  he  toiled  on. 

We  know  not  all  that  he  resisted.    He  carried  a  load  of  disease  upon  one  shoulder, 

and  to  balance  it  he  took  a  burden  of  business  iqK>n  the  other He  conquered 

success  where  most  men  would  have  been  conquered  by  disease He  lived  a 

single  Ufe.  He  lived  as  an  athlete  lives.  What  might  have  been  right  in  perfect 
health  became  wrong  when  fighting  disease.    His  self-restraint  gave  him  power. 

But  alas,  his  power  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  him  beyond  the  year 
1902.  He  had  seen  his  older  daughter,  Elfleda,  happily  married,  and  his 
younger  daughter,  Louise,  grow  to  womanhood.  He  had  seen  the  new 
business  combination  extraordinarily  successful  even  in  the  first  ten 
years  he  lived  to  administer  its  work,  and  so  wisely  organized  and  solidly 
foimded  as  to  insure  the  remarkable  development  that  has  since  char- 
acterized it.    And  then  the  end  came. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  his  health  was  finally  broken.  After  an  illness 
of  three  months  he  passed  away  on  August  8.  Dr.  Gifford  said,  ''When 
the  final  call  came  against  which  he  could  no  longer  struggle,  he  said, 
turning  to  his  companion,  *  God  knows  best.    He  has  the  wider  view.'  " 

But  the  pity  of  it!  He  was  still  a  young  man,  only  fifty  years  of 
age.  If  he  were  living  today  his  powers  would  just  be  ripening.  He 
had  had  only  twenty  years  to  improve  the  opportunity  his  father  craved 
for  him,  but  in  that  short  time  he  had  made  his  mark  in  the  world. 
What  would  he  not  have  done  had  he  lived  to  a  good  age!  His  pastor, 
Dr.  Johnston  Myers,  said  of  him,  "He  was  able  at  the  close  of  his  life  to 
know  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected 
business  enterprises  in  the  world.  He  was  well  on  the  way  to  become 
one  of  the  great  factors  in  finance.  Had  his  life  been  spared  he  would 
no  doubt  have  amassed  a  great  fortune."  He  certainly  would  have 
participated  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  business  over  which  he 
presided. 

Mr.  Bond's  death  was  followed  by  many  touching  and  significant 
tributes  to  his  memory.  Just  before  the  fimeral  service  in  his  home 
church  Sunday  morning,  August  10,  1902,  one  himdred  and  twenty-five 
members  of  the  Bond  Bible  Class  met  and  pledged  themselves  to  carry 
on  vigorously  the  work  of  the  founder  and  first  teacher  of  the  class.  The 
final  service  was  held  the  following  day  in  the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  in  Buffalo,  in  which  city  he  was  buried.  One  of  his  associates 
wrote  of  these  services: 

Nothing  could  better  show  the  fond  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Bond  is  held  than  was 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  the  large  delegation  from  the  Company's  organization 
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and  by  the  tender  care  and  the  affection  with  wfakh  each  individual  member  devoted 
himself  to  see  that  in  the  kst  rites  every  honor  was  done  to  the  man  whose  kindly  sym- 
pathetic nature  has  ever  been  an  inspiration  to  us  aD,  whose  aim  and  act  had  been  to 
duplicate  himsflf  in  others. 

So  completely  did  Mr.  Bond  project  his  great  and  comf^diensive  personality 
throu^iout  the  center  and  circumference  of  our  company  that  if  we  can  show  our 
worthiness  to  cany  on  the  work  in  which  he  so  splendidly  led  we  cannot  hdp  but 
fed  the  touch  of  his  presence  in  all  that  we  do  in  the  years  which  are  to  foDow.  The 
joy  and  pndt  of  the  creative  wrnkman  ever  filled  him  with  that  wonderful  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  so  of  toi  amased  us.  His  duties  were  his  pleasures.  His  {Measures 
were  his  duties. 

Few  men  exhibit  the  remarkable  balance  of  qualities  that  was  seen 
in  Mr.  Bond.  He  was  at  the  same  time  strong  and  gentle.  He  had 
none  of  the  brusqueness  that  is  usually  found  in  the  strong,  nor  any  of 
those  negative  traits  that  so  often  characterize  the  gentle.  He  had  a 
ftjngiilflT  purity  and  sweetness  of  nature  which,  combined  with  strength 
and  vigor,  won  affection  and  commanded  respect  and  confidence.  His 
partner  of  twenty  3^ears,  who  was  profoundly  ino^ressed  by  his  ''almost 
resistless  energy,"  felt  just  as  deeply  the  nobility,  goodness,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  character.    He  said  of  him: 

Tender  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others,  hb  whole  nature  abounded  in 
love.  ....  He  had  a  kind  word  for  everybody,  and  on  all  occasions,  and  in  the  days 
of  our  beginning,  days  that  try  men's  souls,  he  was  at  his  best.  ....  He  possessed 
most  remaricable  self-control,  if  with  him  self-control  were  necessary,  which  I  doubt. 
I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  him  ^>eak  unkindly  to 
or  of  any  person.  Apparently  there  was  no  source  in  his  nature  from  ifhich  an  unkind 
word  or  act  could  spring. 

These  were  words  spoken  to  Mr.  Bond's  immediate  associates  in  business 
who  knew  him  almost  or  quite  as  well  as  the  speaker. 

His  thoughtfulness  for  others  greatly  impressed  his  pastor,  who  said: 
''A  consulting  physician  who  was  present  in  the  sick  room  in  the  last 
hours  said,  'I  have  never  seen  a  case  quite  like  this.  Here  is  a  dying 
man  looking  after  my  comfort' "  He  would  occasionally  say  to  the 
pastor,  ''You  are  not  looking  well  this  morning.  Now  I  insist  t^n  it 
that  you  go  away  for  a  few  days."  Then  he  would  suggest  a  good  place 
to  visit  and  provide  the  means. 

He  loved  to  give  to  good  causes.  He  said  that  he  made  money 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  to  do  good  with  it.  His  minister  said,  '*  He 
made  thousands  and  gave  thousands  each  year."  Giving  was  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  his  nature.  Had  he  but  lived  to  our  time  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  great  givers  to  those  great  causes  that 
appeal  to  men  of  this  new  day. 
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Mr.  Bond  had  two  daughters.  The  elder,  Elfleda,  was  married  in 
1901  to  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  now  professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  younger,  Louise  Pierce  Bond, 
in  1906  bacame  the  wife  of  Joseph  F.  Rhodes,  a  yoimg  business  man, 
and  they  made  their  home  in  Pasadena,  California.  They  have  growing 
up  about  them  four  boys — Foster  Bond,  Robert  Edgar,  Kenneth  Olney, 
and  David  Eaton  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Bond  was  the  companion  and  ideal  and  idol  of  his  children. 
The  happiness  of  his  family  was  his  chief  concern.  When  he  left  his 
office  he  left  his  business  behind  him.  Home  was  not  disturbed  by  its 
cares.  There  he  gave  himself  to  his  family  with  the  same  devotion 
that  he  gave  himself  to  business  in  business  hours.  When  he  entered 
the  door  of  his  house  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children  became  his 
business.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  hvunor  which  there  was  given  full 
play. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  about  him  was  that,  although 
he  never  knew  a  well  day  dining  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life 
and  often  suffered  cruelly,  he  alwa3rs  brought  into  his  home  an  at- 
mosphere of  courage,  cheer,  good  hvunor,  and  happiness.  His  family 
waited  for  and  welcomed  his  return  from  business.  His  daughters 
flew  to  greet  him.  Sunshine  flooded  the  house.  His  love  and  cheer- 
fulness made  it  a  happy  place. 

He  carefully  trained  his  daughters  in  habits  of  observation.  Every 
evening  they  were  expected  to  give  him  the  story  of  their  day,  in  which 
he  was  sympathetically  interested.  In  their  travels  together  they 
were  encouraged  to  observe  everything  of  interest  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  to  recount  what  they  had  seen  and  discuss  with  him  every 
incident  of  interest.  He  thus  sought  to  store  their  minds  with  inter- 
esting memories  and  turn  their  education  into  practical  channels.  His 
method  of  teaching,  in  his  Bible  class  and  at  home,  was  the  Socratic 
method.  He  awakened  interest  and  provoked  discussion  by  suggestive 
questions. 

Since  his  death  Mrs.  Bond  has  spent  much  of  her  time  with  her 
daughters,  giving  part  of  the  year  to  each.  She  has  long  cherished  a 
piupose  to  build  some  enduring  memorial  of  Mr.  Bond.  As  he  had 
been  a  trustee  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  her 
mind  naturally  turned  to  that  institution.  She  had  felt  strongly  in- 
dined  to  make  the  memorial  in  a  fund  for  fellowships  and  scholarships. 
FundSy  however,  having  been  given  the  University  for  the  erection  of 
a  Theological  Lecture  HaU,  she  listened  to  the  proposal  that  she  should 
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put  the  menMHrial  into  the  fonn  of  a  Divinity  Chapel  to  be  independent 
of,  but  connected  by  a  cloister  with,  this  Lecture  Hall.  In  1917  therefore 
she  gave  the  University  $50,000  for  this  purpose.  Since  that  time  the 
securities  have  increased  in  value  and  the  interest  has  accrued  so  that 
when  the  Bond  Memorial  Chapel  is  erected  the  contribution  will  amount 
to  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  originally  given.  The  {dans  for  the 
building  have  been  made  and  its  erection  only  waits  for  the  time  ifhen 
construction  costs  so  react  as  to  be  within  reason. 

The  Divinity  School  Chapel  is  to  be  a  typical  coll^^te  chapel  in 
the  English  Gothic  style.  Its  interior  dimensions  will  be:  width,  28 
feet,  height,  42  feet,  and  length,  84  feet.  It  will  acconunodate  two 
hundred  people,  besides  having  room  in  the  chancel  stalls  for  twenty 
more.  It  is  to  stand  at  right  angles  with  Haskell  Museimi  and  the 
Divinity  Halls,  centered  on  the  north  side  of  the  Graduate  Quadrangle. 
It  will  be  entered  from  a  glazed  dobter  connecting  it  with  the  new 
Theological  Building.  Within,  it  will  be  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  twelve 
feet,  that  is,  up  to  the  base  of  the  fourteen  great  traceried  windows  that  will 
fill  the  upper  walls  and  give  the  building,  whether  seen  from  within  or 
without,  the  Gothic  rhythm.  The  upper  walls  are  to  be  finished  in 
Bedford  stone,  and  the  roof  will  be  timbered.  The  most  richly  decorated 
part  of  the  building  will  be  the  east  front,  as  one  approaches  it  under 
the  bridge  which  is  to  connect  the  Theological  Building  with  Haskell. 
But  its  synunetry  of  design  and  its  carefully  studied  prc^rtions  will 
make  it  an  attractive  feature  not  only  of  the  Graduate  Quadrangle  but 
also  of  the  new  theological  group  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part 

The  chief  distinction  of  Mr.  Bond's  life  was  his  intimate  connecti<xi 
with  the  infancy,  development,  and  vast  expansion  of  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  modem  world.  Within  a  little  more  than  a  generation 
methods  of  heating  have  been  revolutionized.  Only  forty  years  have 
passed  since  stoves  and  hot-air  furnaces  were  the  ordinary,  almost  the 
only,  means  of  heating  homes  and  business  places.  All  this  has  been 
changed  by  the  steam  and  hot-water  radiator,  which  is  now  found 
ever3n^here.  Mr.  Bond  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  bringing 
about  this  extraordinary  revolution.  He  helped  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  what  has  now  become  a  very  great  industry,  drafting  the  models  of 
some  of  the  very  first  radiators.  He  was  one  of  the  introducers  of  hot- 
water  heating  and  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  president  of  the  principal 
radiator  company  of  the  world.  He  made  this  a  more  oHnfortable 
world  to  live  in,  distinctly  advanced  the  general  happiness  and  health, 
and  made  himself  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
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This  sketch  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by  quoting  from  two 
tributes  to  Mr.  Bond  made  by  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company,  Mr.  Clarence  M.  WooUey.  Both  were 
made  before  the  directors  of  the  company,  who  knew  Mr.  Bond  inti- 
mately. The  first  was  made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  after 
his  death  in  1902. 

Those  of  us  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  he  his  associates  on  this  board 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  character,  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of 
his  ^irit,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  distinguished  service  he  has  rendered  the 
company  he  loved  so  well. 

The  merging  into  effective  corporate  existence  of  interests  that  had  for  years  been 
pursuing  a  policy  of  aggressive,  competitive  warfare  was  not  an  easy  or  a  simple  task. 
The  principle  was  then  con^MUUtively  new.  We  could  not  call  to  our  assistance  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  those  who  had  had  practical  experience  along  these  lines.  Mr. 
Bond's  task  was,  therefore,  all  the  greater  and  his  performance  all  the  more  admirable, 
for  it  was  largely  by  his  influence  that  the  orignal  component  parts  of  this  corporation 
were  brought  together  in  a  manner  so  harmonious  that  the  splendid  record  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  was  made  possible. 

More  than  any  person  whom  we  have  ever  known,  Mr.  Bond  possessed  to  a  con- 
spicuous degree  the  qualities  that  were  essential  for  this,  his  great  life-work.  Endowed 
with  unusual  strength  and  keenness  of  mentality,  he  had  also  what  seemed  to  be  a 
constitution  of  iron,  which  many  of  his  closest  associates  only  learned  after  many 
years  was  subjected  to  the  menace  of  a  fatal  malady. 

He  surrendered  himself  absolutely  and  conq>letely  to  the  well-being  of  our  busi- 
ness. In  all  the  years  that  we  knew  him  he  was  never  known  to  shield  or  withhold 
himself,  however  great  the  cost  of  time  or  strength. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  in  the  same  office  with  him  for  a  decade,  his  immediate 
associates  learned  to  honor  his  integrity  and  to  appreciate  the  Christian  qualities  and 
principles  from  which  he  never  departed.  His  methods  were  all  direct.  He  was 
never  known  to  resort  to  artifice,  exaggeration,  or  deception.  Gifted  as  very  few  men 
are  for  debate  and  argument,  he  gained  his  points  by  the  force  of  his  logic  and  never 
resorted  to  methods  that  compelled  him  to  compromise  his  high  ideals. 

He  was  one  of  the  kindest,  most  gentle,  most  considerate  men  we  ever  knew — 
qualities  that  very  rarely  blend  themselves  so  conspicuously  with  the  unusual  strength 
of  mind  that  he  possessed. 

He  was  courteous  to  all  men.  He  never  expressed  an  unkind,  impatient,  or 
selfish  thought,  and  was  tolerant  to  a  remarkable  degree.  His  power  to  concentrate 
the  entire  wealth  of  his  ability  upon  the  thing  he  had  to  do  was  quite  unusual,  and  yet 
he  was  easily  approached  and  ever  had  time  to  listen  to  the  most  obscure  person  in 
our  organization.  He  worked  with  great  enthusiasm  and  great  intensity.  When  he 
focused  his  powers  he  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  what  it  would  have  taken  many 
men  days  to  achieve.  He  had  that  remarkable  and  unusual  subtlety  and  magnetism 
which  inspired  his  colleagues  and  associates  with  enthusiasm,  and  which  extended 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  organization.  It  is  to  this  quality,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  to  any  other  single  cause  that  he  owed  his  success  as  a  leader. 

Cautious,  deliberate,  and  careful  before  acting,  he  never  lost  the  main  chance 
by  postponement.    He  devised  the  plan  that  seemed  best  to  him,  firmly  believing  it 
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to  be  the  only  ooe  to  accomplish  the  puipoee  in  hand.  He  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment, nor  gave  heed  to  thought  that  suggested  failure.  He  never  retreated  once  he 
decided  to  advance.  He  bdieved  so  enthusiastically  in  the  efficiency  of  his  plans 
that  this  very  element  became  an  in^rtant  fwdOT  in  making  for  their  success.  He 
possessed  to  a  rare  degree  this  essential  quality  of  leadership. 

To  show  that  this  generous  tribute  to  his  predecessor  in  office  was 
not  merely  inspired  by  the  then  recent  death  of  Mr.  Bond  but  by  the 
profound  and  enduring  impression  made  by  his  great  qualities  I  quote 
from  remarks  made  by  President  WooUey  to  the  directors  fif teoi  years 
later,  in  191 7. 

Joseph  Bond,  the  first  president  of  the  company,  served  in  such  capacity  until 
his  demise,  August  8,  1902.  A  man  of  exceptional  brilliancy  and  boundless  energy, 
kindly  of  heart  and  humane  in  spirit,  he  was  ever  active  in  promoting  the  wdfare  of  his 
fellow-associates. 

He  was  infinitdy  patient,  always  tolerant,  and  never  lacking  in  sympathetic 
comprdicnsion  for  those  who  sou^t  his  counsel  and  advice.  These  qualities,  how- 
ever, did  not  enf e^le  his  will  to  do  justice,  nor  obscure  the  clearness  of  his  vision. 

Active  in  church  work  and  fervent  in  his  accepted  faith,  he  did  not  preach  his  creed 
but  practiced  it  in  all  his  dealings.  He  therefore  commanded  not  otJy  the  profound 
respect  of  his  associates  but  won  their  affectionate  regard. 

The  rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  the  fineness  of  his  spirit  were  infectious.  A 
wise  and  just  counsdor,  he  naturally  became  the  example  and  pattern  which  the 
younger  men  of  the  con^iany  have  constantly  held  before  them  lor  emuUtion. 

In  a  true  sense  the  traditions  of  his  service  have  been  transmitted  as  a  heritage 
to  the  con^Mmy  and  to  those  on  whom  has  fallen  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  work  he 
so  splendidly  began.  All  indio  were  brought  closely  in  omtact  with  his  personality, 
in  liJgh  as  well  as  in  lowly  places  throughout  the  organization,  have  ever  sought  to 
perpetuate  by  daily  ai^Jication  those  principles  which  he  exemplified. 

We  think  it  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  pause  for  an  instant  again  to  record 
this  tribute  to  our  departed  associate,  Joseph  Bond,  whose  brilliant  leadership,  great 
ability,  and  high  character  laid  the  enduring  foundations  of  company  success. 

It  is  delightful  to  write  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  good  man  who  was  as 
strong  as  he  was  good,  in  whom  every  spiritual,  moral,  and  social  excel- 
lence was  matched  by  equal  intellectual  and  practical  business  qualities; 
who  loved  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  was  a  good  citizen  of  his  country; 
who  was  active  in  good  works  and  energetic  in  his  business;  who  was  an 
idealist  and  a  practical  man  of  affairs;  who  was  amiable  and  at  the 
same  time  d3aiamic;  who  was  at  once  gentle  and  powerful;  who  spoke 
kindly  and  wrought  mightily;  who  was  impretentious  in  word  but 
efficient  in  action.  Such  was  Joseph  Bond,  one  of  those  rare  person- 
alities who  combine  in  themselves  qualities  at  once  dissimilar  and  yet 
essential  in  making  the  ideal  man.  Nearer  than  most  he  approached 
that  ideal. 


THEOLOGY  BUILDING  AND 
BOND  CHAPEL 

The  history  of  the  Divinity  School  may  be  traced  in  its  successive 
homes.  It  began  its  work  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Old  University  of 
Chicago,  in  1866.  In  its  first  year  it  enrolled  twenty  students.  In  1868 
it  entered  a  building  of  its  own,  which  still  stands  at  the  comer  of  Rhodes 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  In  1877  the  debt  inciured  in  erecting 
this  building  drove  the  institution  to  new  quarters  in  Morgan  Park.  In 
Morgan  Park  it  remained  for  fifteen  years,  having  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  dormitory,  a  lecture  hall  and  chapel,  and  a  library  building. 
These  it  left  in  1892  to  become  a  part  of  the  newly  organized  University 
of  Chicago,  in  which  theological  education  was  from  the  first  integrated 
with  the  work  of  the  University  in  a  manner  not  precisely  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  American  education. 

At  the  University,  the  Divinity  School,  as  it  now  began  to  be  called, 
was  assigned  lecture-rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
while  its  students  were  housed  in  the  dormitories  especially  erected  for 
them.  The  Divinity  School  was  the  first  part  of  the  University  to  have 
dormitories  provided  especially  for  its  students;  but  for  lecture  rooms 
of  its  own  it  was  to  wait  almost  thirty  years. 

The  completion  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  in  1896  made  it  possible 
for  the  Divinity  work  to  be  transferred  from  Cobb  to  the  classrooms 
which  Haskell  provided.  The  dedication  of  the  building  was  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  Quinquennial  Celebration,  the  Divinity  students 
reproducing  a  Jewish  synagogue  service  of  the  time  of  Christ  as  part  of 
the  dedicatory  exercises.  Haskell  was  not  only  the  theological  head- 
quarters on  the  Quadrangles,  but  served  as  administration  building  as 
well,  for  in  it  President  Harper  and  after  him  President  Judson  had  his 
office.  From  its  erection  in  1896  imtil  the  completion  of  the  Harper 
Memorial  Library  in  191 2,  the  President's  office  was  in  the  south  end 
of  the  first  floor  of  Haskell. 

But  Haskell  was  not  built  for  a  lecture  hall,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Divinity  School,  which  now  enrols  more  than  four  hundred  students 
each  year,  and  the  growth  of  the  museum  collections,  which  now  impera- 
tively need  space  they  did  not  require  in  1896,  have  combined  to  make 
new  quarters  for  the  theological  work  of  the  University  a  necessity.    It 
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must  also  be  said  that  the  third  floor  of  Haskell,  however  advantageous 
it  may  be  for  displaying  Assyrian  sculptures,  is  in  temperature  and 
ventilation  far  from  suited  to  the  uses  of  a  reading-room  and  library,  to 
which  it  has  been  put  for  the  past  twenty-four  years.  The  Divinity 
School  will  in  fact  have  occupied  Haskell  for  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century 
when,  on  the  completion  of  the  new  theological  group,  it  leaves  the 
Museum  for  a  home  of  its  own. 

The  announcement  of  a  gift  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
provide  a  building  for  theological  education  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  University's  Quarter-Centennial,  which  was  the  Divinity 
School's  Semi-Centennial,  celebration.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Bond  to  provide,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  building,  a  Divinity  Chapel  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bond,  who  had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Divinity  School.  While 
both  these  gifts  were  presently  paid  into  the  Univeristy  treasury,  the 
coming  of  the  war  and  the  unfavorable  building  conditions  which 
followed  it  have  postponed  the  erection  of  these  buildings  until  now. 
But  this  delay  has  given  the  architects,  Coolidge  and  Hodgdon,  time  to 
mature  their  plans,  until  they  have  developed  designs  of  really  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  beauty. 

The  theological  building  is  to  stand  directly  north  of  Haskell,  facing 
north  on  the  main  quadrangle  and  fronting  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 
It  will  thus  be  in  line  with  Walker  and  Rosenwald,  forming  with  those 
buildings  the  south  side  of  the  main  quadrangle.  It  will  also  complete 
the  Harper  Quadrangle,  already  the  stateliest  part  of  the  University, 
and  both  the  theological  building  and  the  buildings  already  built  in  that 
quadrangle  will  probably  gain  considerably  in  effect  from  this  complete- 
ness. The  west  end  of  the  new  building  will  be  directly  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  of  Cobb,  the  ''C"  bench  being  perhaps  halfway  between 
the  two  buildings.  A  bridge  will  connect  the  library  floor  of  the  new 
building  with  the  third  floor  of  Haskell  and  so  with  the  reading-room 
floor  of  Harper  Memorial  Library,  thus  adding  one  more  link  to  the 
imparalleled  series  of  library  reading-rooms  which  are  gradually  being 
grouped  about  Harper  and  the  Harper  Quadrangle. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  new  group  is  that  which  the  same 
architects  have  already  followed  so  successfully  in  the  Law  School, 
Harper,  Classics,  and  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  all  buildings  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  distinction.  The  same  skilful  adjustment  of  wall  and 
window  spaces,  the  same  richness  and  yet  restraint  of  treatment, 
the  same  intelligence  in  the  use  of  Gothic  moldings  characterize  the 
new  group. 
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The  theological  building  will  have  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  on  the  main  quadrangle,  its  longest  depth  north  and  south  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  In  height  it  will  correspond  with  Rosen- 
wald,  its  nearest  neighbor  on  the  east.  Its  front  will  be  enriched  with 
three  shallow  ba3rs  or  oriels  two  stories  in  height,  each  flanked  by  but- 
tresses. Similar  oriels  decorate  the  east  and  west  fronts  of  the  building. 
The  main  entrance  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  north  front  of  the  build- 
ing, but  there  will  be  other  entrances,  two  opening  from  the  cloister  on 
the  west  of  the  South  wing,  and  one  at  the  south  end  just  beside  the 
Haskell  bridge.  The  first  floor  will  contain  the  dean's  office,  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  various  journals  edited  by  the  Divinity  Faculty, 
and  other  offices  of  administration.  There  will  be  a  lecture  room 
twenty-two  feet  by  forty-three,  and  in  the  south  wing  of  the  build- 
ing a  men's  common  room,  twenty-two  feet  by  forty. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  main  part  of  the  building  will  be  devoted 
to  class  and  seminar  rooms  of  various  sizes,  with  a  women's  common 
room  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  the  south  wing  will  be  given  up 
to  library  stack,  designed  especially  to  serve  the  theological  reading 
room  above  it  which  occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  that  wing.  This 
reading-room  will  be  seventy-two  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  wide. 
It  will  be  finished  into  the  roof,  with  timbering  reminiscent  of  the  quaint 
college  libraries  of  Oxford.  The  main  part  of  the  third  floor  will  be 
devoted  to  offices  and  seminar  rooms,  with  an  exhibit  room  for  religious 
education  materials.  On  the  fourth  floor  there  will  be  a  few  small 
offices,  and  rooms  for  organized  play  and  other  special  purposes. 

While  the  theological  building  is  the  main  feature  of  the  new  group, 
three  other  features  in  it  may  be  distinguished,  the  bridge,  the  cloister, 
and  the  chapel.  The  bridge  which  is  to  connect  the  reading-room  of 
the  new  building  with  the  third  floor  of  Haskell  and  also  with  that  of 
Harper  is  really  a  little  building  by  itself.  It  contains  one  or  two  offices 
and  a  staircase  which  is  accessible  from  either  building  and  may,  if 
occasion  demands,  serve  as  a  fire  escape  from  either.  The  bridge  is  care- 
fully distinguished  in  architectural  feeling  from  the  new  building,  per- 
haps by  way  of  softening  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
to  that  of  Mr.  Cobb.  Certainly  the  new  bridge  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 
feature  of  the  new  group. 

The  cloister  serves  to  connect  the  Divinity  Chapel  with  the  theo- 
logical building.  It  will  inclose  a  little  quadrangle  thirty-six  feet  square, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  main  building. 
While  in  extreme  dimensions  the  cloister  is  only  forty-eight  by  seventy 
feet  it  will  be  notable  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  its  tracery  and  will 
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give  the  whole  group  an  atmo^here  of  intimacy  and  charm.  It  is  the 
custom  in  the  Divinity  School  for  the  dean  and  the  q)eaker  of  the  mornr 
ing  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  sometimes  by  the  dioir, 
to  enter  and  to  leave  chapel  in  procession.  In  the  new  groiq),  this 
procession  will  form  in  the  dean's  anteroom,  pass  through  the  main  hall- 
way and  the  south  corridor  of  the  theological  building,  proceed  through 
the  cloister  to  the  cloister  door  on  the  n<Mth  side  of  the  chapel,  enter 
the  chapel,  and  pass  up  the  main  aisle  to  the  stalls  on  the  chancd 
platform. 

Chiq)el  attendance  in  the  Divinity  School  b  voluntary,  and  is  some- 
times large  and  sometimes  small.  For  larger  meetings  the  University 
already  has  Mandd  Hall  and  for  great  occasicms  it  will  soon  have  the 
Founder's  Chi4>el  on  Woodlawn  Avenue.  The  task  of  the  designers  of 
the  Divinity  Chapel  has  been  to  provide  an  appropriate  place  for  a 
small  group  of  worshipers  and  hearers.  The  room  will  accommodate 
two  hundred  people,  with  places  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  others  in  the 
chancel  stalls.  Its  walls  will  be  paneled  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  from 
the  floor.  Above  that  level  they  will  be  finished  in  BedfcMti  stone.  A 
series  of  tall  traceried  windows  will  run  completely  around  the  room. 
Those  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building  will  be  eq)ecially  rich 
and  large,  measuring  sixteen  feet  in  width  and  twenty-one  in  hei^t. 
The  roof  will  be  timbered.  The  chapel  will  measure  eighty-four  feet  in 
length,  twenty-eight  feet  in  width,  and  forty-two  feet  in  height,  inside. 

The  chapel  will  be  a  characteristic  example  of  the  English  collegiate 
type,  and  will  be  most  advantageously  situated,  being  practically 
centered  on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  between  Haskell  and  the 
Divinity  Halls.  From  the  south,  the  chapel  will  appear  almost  detached 
from  the  higher  buildings  around  it,  and  its  beautifully  S3nnmetrical 
proportions  will  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Its  east  front  how- 
ever is  its  richest  feature,  for  here  the  great  east  window  and  the  formal 
entrance  below  it  are  imited  by  an  elaborate  scheme  of  Gothic  panels 
and  niches  into  one  great  screen  of  glass  and  stone. 

Standing  upon  the  cornerstone  of  Haskell  Museum  in  1895  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows  said:  "A  century  hence  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum 
now  rising  will  be  surrounded  by  groups  of  academic  buildings  that  shall 
repeat  many  of  the  glories  so  dear  to  Oxford."  Twenty-five  years  have 
passed  and  already  Dr.  Barrows'  words  are  finding  their  fulfilment. 
And  in  none  of  our  buildings  will  the  Oxford  atmosphere  of  tranquil 
beauty  be  more  evident  than  in  the  delightful  group  of  hall  and  chapel, 
bridge  and  cloister,  in  which  the  manifold  theological  agencies  of  the 
University  are  to  center. 


THE  DISCIPLES  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

This  institution  is  organically  connected  with  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University,  its  purpose  being  the  promotion  and  organization  of 
graduate  divinity  studies  for  members  of  the  Disciples  communion. 
It  was  organized  in  1894  and  was  the  first  of  the  denominational  Houses 
allied  with  the  University.  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  Disciples 
Divinity  House  to  provide  a  theological  curriculum.  It  seeks  rather  to 
supply  courses  in  the  history,  literature,  polity,  and  ideals  of  the  Dis- 
ciples to  members  of  that  body  and  others  engaged  in  graduate  work 
in  the  Divinity  School.  In  the  course  of  its  history  more  than  three 
hundred  Disciples  have  been  registered  in  the  Divinity  School,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  whom  have  taken  one  or  more  of  the  courses  in 
the  Disciples  Divinity  House. 

The  work  of  the  House  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees  who  administer  its  funds,  own  its  property,  and  select  its 
instructional  force.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  classes  of  the  Divinity 
House  have  been  held  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  the 
members  have  occupied  rooms  in  the  Divinity  Halls  or  elsewhere  as 
opportunity  offered.  It  has  been  the  consistent  purpose,  however,  of  the 
trustees  to  provide  a  physical  equipment  for  the  institution  as  soon  as 
sufficient  f  imds  can  be  secured.   That  plan  is  soon  to  be  put  into  operation. 

The  Divinity  House  has  a  property  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  on  the  north  side  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  University  Avenue, 
extending  one  himdred  and  fifty  feet  north  on  the  latter  street.  The 
buildings  will  be  located  on  this  site.  The  temporary  structure  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Church  of  the  Disciples  will  be  removed  and  its  permanent 
biiilding  erected  there.  On  the  east  side  of  the  site  the  main  building 
of  the  Divinity  House  will  be  placed.  This  will  include  quarters  for 
classrooms,  offices,  library,  and  other  space. 

Along  the  northern  side  of  the  property  and  in  a  measure  connecting 
the  other  two  buildings  will  extend  the  dormitory.  This  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  housing  facilities  of  the  Divinity  School  for 
single  men,  as  it  will  be  available  for  any  members  of  the  Divinity  School 
after  the  needs  of  the  Disciples  have  been  met.  It  is  not  certain  that 
this  building  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  other  two,  for  which  the 
need  is  more  imperative.  When  these  structures  are  completed  in 
harmony  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  environment 
they  should  be  an  attractive  and  valuable  addition  to  the  complex  of 
buildings  constituting  the  University  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
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The  group  of  buildings  designed  for  the  use  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  in  its  new  location  near  the  University  of  Chicago  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  Fifty-eighth  Street  between  University  and 
Woodlawn  avenues.  The  two  lots  are  separated  by  an  alley,  across 
which  the  plans  show  a  bridge,  which,  while  desirable,  is  not  essential 
The  frontage  on  University  Avenue  b  loo  feet,  on  Woodlawn  Avenue, 
50  feet.    The  total  frontage  on  Fifty-eighth  Street  is  268  feet 

The  buildings  have  been  designed  in  colonial  style.  The  material 
to  be  used  is  red  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
house  which  the  Seminary  now  occupies  and  which  was  built  by  Professor 
William  Gardner  Hale  is  in  the  finest  colonial  style.  This  is  appropriate 
to  the  history  and  purpose  of  a  Congregational  seminary,  and  the  new 
designs  have  been  keyed  to  this  dignified  and  useful  building. 

The  plan  of  the  entire  group  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  por- 
tions: the  western,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  residence  and  administra- 
tion; the  central,  containing  the  library  and  assembly  hall;  the  eastern, 
which  is  the  house  for  the  President.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  imply 
the  inmiediate  construction  of  the  whole  group,  but  rather  to  indicate 
a  comprehensive  plan  suitable  to  the  ultimate  needs  of  the  Seminary. 

Both  dwellings  are  now  in  use.  The  new  buildings  will  be  erected 
at  the  earliest  moment  when  funds  shall  have  been  secured.  Besides  the 
offices  for  administration  and  a  social  center,  the  residential  section  will 
furnish  rooms  for  about  seventy  students.  In  the  new  buildings  only 
single  rooms  wiU  be  constructed;  in  the  house  now  occupied  the  larger 
rooms  wiU  continue  to  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  occupant.  A 
kitchen  will  be  provided  merely  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  serving  of 
refreshments  on  social  occasions. 

The  central  unit  of  the  group,  across  the  alley  from  the  dormitories, 
comprises  the  library  and  assembly  hall  and  wiU  be  called  Graham 
Taylor  Hall.  The  collections  of  Hanmiond  Library  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sources  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Middle  West  and  espedaOy 
to  the  development  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  territory. 
A  house  library  of  reference  books  and  current  volumes  in  theology  will 
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also  be  kept  here.  The  assembly  hall  wiU  be  used  for  gatherings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Seminary  and  will  seat  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  people.  It  probably  wUl  be  in  the  simple  style  of  the  colonial 
meeting-house. 

The  eastern  unit  is  the  President's  residence.  It  is  designed  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  group  and  to  give  satisfactory  accommo- 
dation to  a  family  of  average  size.  It  meets  the  building  line  on  both 
streets  and  is  separated  from  the  library  by  a  garden  which  gives  all  the 
privacy  possible  to  a  dty  dwelling. 


RYDER  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  Midway  (Universalist)  was  organ- 
ized as  St.  Paul's  Church  in  June,  1836.  Its  first  building  was  erected 
in  1844  near  the  comer  of  Washington  and  Clark  streets.  A  seconA 
edifice  (1857)  at  Van  Buren  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue  was  burned  in 
the  great  fire  (1871).  The  third  building  was  erected  at  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Sixteenth  Street  in  1872.  The  fourth  structure  was  buUt  in  1888 
at  Prairie  Avenue  and  Thirtieth.  The  present  structure,  the  fifth  used 
by  the  church,  was  dedicated  January  6,  1918  and  was  designed  by 
Coolidge  and  Hodgdon  who  have  sought  to  make  it  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  the  first  buUding.  The  Reverend  William  H.  Ryder,  D.D.,  held  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Paul's  longer  than  any  other  minister,  and  the  Ryd» 
Divinity  House  is  named  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

Ryder  Divinity  School,  a  Universalist  organization,  is  a  department 
of  Lombard  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  This  divinity  school  was 
moved  to  Chicago  and  allied  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  191 2.  In 
1919  the  present  group  of  buildings  at  the  comer  of  Sixtieth  Street  and 
Dorchester  Avenue  was  completed  and  occupied.  Back  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul's  on  the  Midway  is  a  large  building  used  for  Sunday  schod 
and  other  purposes.  This  is  a  very  busy  conmiunity  center  which 
fiunishes  an  excellent  school  for  observation  and  practice  in  actual 
church  and  parish  problems  and  opinions.  Adjacent  are  the  residence 
of  the  Dean  and  the  dormitory  for  students.  The  Swan  Library  occiqiies 
the  space  between  the  dormitory  and  the  community  building,  which  is 
also  used  for  classrooms. 

The  whole  plant  is  always  open  for  inspection  by  any  members  of  the 
University.  Ryder  Divinity  House  desires  also  to  render  loyal  service 
to  the  great  institution  which  so  generously  extends  her  wonderful 
privileges  to  the  allied  organizations. 
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THE  PROPOSED  MEADVILLE  HOUSE 

IN  CHICAGO 

By  rev.  RICHARD  WILSON  BOYNTON 

Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Meadville 

Theological  School  on  the  Erection  of  the  Chicago  House 

The  Unitarian  denomination  in  the  United  States  depends  upon 
three  schools  of  theological  learning  for  the  recruiting  of  its  ministry. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University.  This 
was  founded  in  1816  and  endowed  by  Unitarians,  though  for  the  past 
thirty  years  or  more  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  University  and  nonsec- 
tarian.  It  receives  students  of  all  Protestant  denominations,  chiefly 
for  postgraduate  study,  but  each  year  a  nimiber  of  its  graduates  still 
enter  Unitarian  pulpits.  The  youngest  of  the  three  schools  is  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry,  established  in  1904  at  Ber- 
keley, California,  and,  like  the  schools  of  other  denominations  there, 
working  in  close  harmony  and  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
California.  The  third  institution  for  the  training  of  Unitarian  min- 
isters is  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1844  at  Meadville,  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Its  buildings,  set  in  an  ample  and  beautiful  campus, 
crown  a  hill  toward  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  always  had  an  able  and  scholarly  faculty,  never 
more  so  than  at  the  present  time.  The  school  received  students  of  all 
denominations  on  equal  terms,  a  provision  of  its  charter  being  that 
'^no  doctrinal  test  shall  ever  be  made  a  condition  of  enjoying  any  of 
the  opportunities  of  instruction.''  Planned  originally  to  furnish  mis- 
sionaries for  the  then  pioneer  West  in  its  earlier  years  students  of  the 
Christian  connection  shared  its  privileges;  but  for  the  last  half-century 
or  more  practically  all  its  graduates  have  been  Unitarians.  The  school 
has  just  been  celebrating,  on  June  i,  2,  and  3,  with  appropriate  academic 
and  historical  exercises,  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  postponed  from 
1919  because  of  conditions  growing  out  of  the  world-war. 

As  a  small  and  comparatively  isolated  institution,  with  Allegheny 
College  on  a  neighboring  hill,  but  apart  &om  the  larger  centers  of  learmng, 
Meadville  has  long  done  effective  work.    To  its  theological  courses  it 
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has  added  provision  for  Junior  students,  of  undergraduate  rank,  and 
more  recently  courses  for  parish  assistants  and  leaders  in  religious  edu- 
cation. Women  have  always  been  received  on  a  complete  equality 
with  men.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  need  has  been  urgently  fdt 
of  giving  its  students  the  wider  contacts  with  learning  and  with  life 
that  can  be  found  only  in  a  great  university  and  a  metropolitan  dty. 

It  was  obvious  that  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Chicago  offered 
what  Meadville  lacked,  and  the  generous  cordiality  and  hospitality 
of  the  University  authorities  paved  the  way  for  a  co-qperative  arrange- 
ment whereby  Meadville  professors  should  lecture  during  the  Sununer 
Quarter  in  the  University  lecture-rooms,  and  a  group  of  Meadville 
students  should  avail  themselves  for  a  few  weeks  annually  of  the  facilities 
of  the  University  halls  and  dormitories.  This  arrangonent,  now  to  be 
carried  out  for  the  sixth  summer,  led  directly  to  the  project  for  building 
a  Meadville  House  in  the  University  district,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
realization. 

The  gift,  by  Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Meadville  Theological  Scho(d,  of  an  ample 
building  lot,  at  the  comer  of  Woodlawn  Avenue  and  Fifty-sev^ith 
Street,  diagonally  across  &om  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  was  the 
first  important  step.  A  conmiittee,  appointed  to  secure  funds  and 
erect  the  building,  procured  suitable  plans  from  Mr.  Harold  L.  Olmsted, 
architect,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  whose  perspective  drawing  of  the 
proposed  Meadville  House  accompanies  this  article.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  House  will  cost,  furnished,  between  $100,000  and  $125,000. 
In  design  it  will  be  congruous  with  the  church  diagonally  opposite  and 
with  the  buildings  of  the  University. 

The  front  portion,  first  and  second  story,  is  planned  as  a  home  for 
the  Meadville  professor  residing  permanently  in  Chicago  and  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  house.  In  the  rear  on  the  first  floor  will  be  a  handsome 
library,  intended  to  serve  as  a  place  for  social  gatherings,  not  only  for 
the  Meadville  group  but  also  for  Unitarian  students  in  all  departments 
of  the  University.  On  the  first  floor,  also,  will  be  a  lecture-ro(»n  and 
office.  Above,  in  the  rear,  will  be  the  dormitory  for  students;  the 
entire  third  floor  also  being  given  over  to  this  purpose.  In  all  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  students  can  be  acconmiodated.  Ample  provi- 
sion is  made  for  bathrooms  and  shower  baths. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  building  operations  may  b^in  in  the 
spring  of  192 1,  and  the  house  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  The 
United  Unitarian  Drive,  for  several  million  dollars,  now  in  process  of 
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organization,  will  provide  for  the  Meadville  House  in  Chicago  as  one 
of  its  foremost  objects.  The  friends  of  Meadville  rejoice  in  the  prospect, 
not  only  that  its  students  will  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  spending  a 
portion  of  each  year  in  Chicago — all  its  collegiate  work  being  done 
there,  and  its  graduates  urged  to  take  their  postgraduate  courses  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  also  that  the  Meadville  group,  with  its 
earnest,  loyal,  open-minded  spirit,  may  more  and  more  make  a  place 
for  itself  as  one  of  the  many  allied  institutions  that  are  coming  to  gather 
about  this  truly  great  and  far-shining  seat  of  humane  learning.  The 
work  at  Meadville  itself  will  be  in  no  way  curtailed  but  rather  supple- 
mented and  expanded  by  the  larger  opportimities  which  the  Meadville 
House  in  Chicago  will  be  able  to  offer. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEENTH 

CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  held  in  Hutchinson  Court  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  the  fifteoith.  The  Convocation  Address  by  David  Prescott 
Barrows,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  b  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  UniversUy  Record. 
The  President's  Convocation  Statement  b  also  included  in  thb  issue. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows:  Honorable  Mention  for  excel- 
lence in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Theodons  Krehbiel  Ahr^is, 
Frank  Howard  Anderson,  Louise  Bonstedt  Apt,  Dorothy  Beatrice 
Augur,  Phyllb  Baker,  Foster  King  Ballard,  Robert  McLaren  Barnes, 
Charles  Albert  Beckwith,  Harry  Lewb  Bird,  Jr.,  Donald  Frederic  B<Mid, 
Gordon  Willson  Bonner,  Burtb  Arthur  Bradley,  James  Cekan,  Robert 
Edward  Collins,  Blair  Coursen,  Edith  Pearl  Crawshaw,  Paul  Edgar 
Crowder,  Frances  Elaine  Croader,  Miles  Edward  Cunat,  Paul  Albon 
Davb,  Harold  De  Baun,  Ruth  Nellie  Drake,  Cedric  George  Dredge, 
Edith  Corinne  Eberhart,  Edmond  Isaac  Eger,  Arthur  Theodore  Fathauer, 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton,  Richard  Foster  Flint,  Harry  Friedman,  Robert 
Hermann  Gasch,  John  Joseph  Gunther,  Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson, 
William  Charles  H[arder,  HI,  John  George  Harms,  Ray  Nelson  Haskell, 
Wilbur  Jackson  Hatch,  Virginia  Hibben,  Emanuel  Henry  Hildebrandt, 
Alex  Lester  HiUman,  Mary  Josephine  Hoke,  Carolyn  Stokes  Hoyt, 
Harry  Victor  Himie,  Pao-Chun  I,  Carl  Helge,  Mauritz  Janson,  Frieda 
Kaplowitz,  Leonard  Field  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Charles 
Ernest  Lee,  Meyer  Leo  Leventhal,  George  Helenus  Lust,  Elizabeth 
Louise  Martin,  Charles  James  Merriam,  Helen  Isabelle  MiUs,  George 
Edward  Morrb,  Donald  Christopher  Morrison,  Alfred  Livingston 
McCartney,  Samuel  Henry  Nerlove,  Marie  Vivian  Nlergarth,  Harry 
Nevins  Omer,  Miriam  Ormsby,  Valeska  PfeifFer,  Mila  lone  Pierce, 
Israel  Rappoport,  Elwood  Goodrich  Ratcliff,  Loub  Philip  River,  Jr., 
Theodore  Rosenak,  Mary  Amie  Ruminer,  Heyworth  Naylor  Sanford, 
Amanda  Charlotte  Schultz,  Karl  Edwin  Seyfarth,  Lorraine  Lucas 
Sinton,  Ruth  Marian  Skinner,  Ralph  Laveme  Small,  Mariam  June 
Stadelmann,  Brenton  Wallace  Stevenson,  Helen  Graff  Strauss,  Dorothy 
Victoria  Sugden,  Thane  Taylor  Swartz,  Carolyn  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
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Otmar  Thurlimann,  Sarah  Sheldon  Tower,  Adelaide  Marie  Werner, 
Effie  Mae  Wills,  Alexander  Wolf,  Arnold  Lewis  Yates.  Honorable 
Mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education:  Greta  Benedict,  Edith  Marguerite  Colwell, 
Florence  Althea  Foxwell,  Genevieve  Fern  Michell,  Adelia  Inez  Mullen. 
Scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Colleges:  Frank  Howsid  Anderson,  PolUical  Economy;  Dorothy 
Beatrice  Augur,  Household  Administration;  Robert  McLaren  Barnes, 
Physics;  Charles  Albert  Beckwith,  Chemistry;  Margery  Alice  Ellis, 
Romance;  Richard  Foster  Flint,  Geology;  John  Joseph  Gunther,  English; 
Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson,  History;  Ray  Nelson  Haskell,  Mathematics; 
Emanuel  Henry  ICldebrandt,  German;  Leora  Adeline  Jannsen,  Sociology; 
Sibyl  Eleanor  Kemp,  Education;  Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Political 
Science;  Elizabeth  Louise  Martin,  Geography;  Israel  Rappoport, 
Romance;  Dorothy  Victoria  Sugden,  Greek;  Enid  Townley,  Geology; 
Robert  Joseph  West,  Botany;  Thomas  Winfrey  Woodman,  Physiology. 
The  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  in  Chemistry:  Adrian  Rezny.  The 
Julius  Rosenwald  Prize  for  excellence  in  Oratory:  David  Mandel 
Halfant,  first;  George  Dewey  Mills,  second.  The  Florence  James 
Adams  Prize  for  excellence  in  Artistic  Reading:  Ernest  Robert  Trattner, 
first;  Eve  Marie  Kohl,  second.  The  Milo  P.  Jewett  Prize  for  excellence 
in  Bible  Reading:  Ralph  Warren  Hoffman.  The  David  Blair  McLaugh- 
lin Prize  for  excellence  in  the  Writing  of  English  Prose:  Margaret  Lenora 
Runbeck.  The  Conference  Medal  for  excellence  in  Athletics  and 
Scholarship:  Charles  Graham  Higgins.  Scholarships  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  College 
coiu-se:  Isabel  Allen,  Latin;  Samuel  King  Allison,  Chemistry;  Maurice 
DeKoven,  Philosophy;  Mary  Amanda  Gingrich,  Sociology;  Joseph 
Bates  Hall,  Political  Economy;  Harold  Lewis  Hanisch,  Political  Science; 
Ben  Herzberg,  Geology;  Dorothy  Eveljome  Huebner,  Botany;  Leila 
Loretto  Lydon,  Physiology;  Louise  MacNeal,  Household  Administration; 
Esther  Frances  Marhofer,  Romance;  Sydney  Kaufman  Schiff,  History; 
Lloyd  Schmiedeskamp,  Physics;  Isaac  Schour,  Mathematics;  Mary 
Lillian  Stevenson,  Education.  The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Honors: 
Arthur  Maurice  Abraham,  Herman  Harbor  Allen,  Leona  Celeste  Bach- 
rach,  Lillian  Dorothy  Bargquist,  Enmiet  Blackburn  Bay,  Martha 
Nash  Behrendt,  Ramona  Bressie,  Edith  Brown,  Fred  Temple  Burling, 
Mary  Ludle  Carney,  L3anan  Chalkley,  Jr.,  Arthur  Cohen,  Madeleine 
Isabel  Cohn,  Lillian  Grove  Davis,  Thomas  Parker  Dudley,  Jr.,  Frank 
Lowell  Dunn,  Iva  Maud  Dunn,  Margaret  Durkin,  Nicholas  Augustine 
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Fegen,  Ruth  Ray  Finkelstein,  Edythe  Louise  Flack,  Lloyd  Ramoon 
Flora,  August  French,  Katharine  Elizabeth  Gerhart,  Margaret  Cedl 
Haggott,  Mary  Drew  Hardy,  Anna  Louise  Henne,  Amcdd  John  Hoff- 
mann, Mildred  Julia  Janovsky,  Helen  Anna  Jirak,  J.  Kenneth  Ken^, 
Rose  Jones  Kessing,  Daniel  John  Kom,  LecMiie  Gertrude  Krocker, 
Genieve  Amelia  Whitcomb  Lamson,  Eleanor  Lyne,  Grace  Susan  Mascm, 
Irene  Raymond  Marsh,  Grant  Stanard  Mears,  Stuart  Putnam  Meech, 
Lrvrin  Charles  Mollison,  Sara  Elinor  Moore,  Fk^rence  MacNeal,  Bessie 
McCoy,  Marjorie  Louise  Neill,  James  Mount  Nicely,  Matthew  Tliomas 
O'Neill,  Margaret  Lucy  Park,  Effie  Louise  Pratt,  Robert  Redfidd,  Jr., 
Anne  Critchell  Rimington,  Isabel  Jordan  Robinson,  Josei>h  Rosirfsky 
Rose,  Hazel  Emily  Schmidt,  George  Joseph  Serck,  Eloise  Ruth  SbsLW, 
Edward  Sherry,  EUa  Thea  Smith,  Arthur  H.  Steinhaus,  George  Dumas 
Stout,  Joseph  Raymond  Thomas,  Gladys  Titsworth,  Luda  Elizabeth 
Tower,  Blanche  Carlisle  Troeger,  Simon  Harry  Tukhin,  I><»othy 
Elizabeth  Van  Pelt,  Marian  Schuyler  Vogdes,  Nona  Jessie  Walker, 
Elizabeth  M.  Weick,  Milt<m  Louis  Weiskopf,  Arthur  Wolf,  Wallace 
Florin  Worthley,  Hertha  Anna  W3anan,  Margaret  Duff  Yates,  Agnes 
Clare  Yutzey,  Maria  Zichova.  Honors  for  excellence  in  pardailar 
departments  of  the  Senior  Colleges:  Arthur  Maurice  Abraham,  History 
and  Political  Science;  Arthur  Maurice  Abraham,  Law;  Herman  Harlxx' 
Allen,  Romance;  Herman  Harbor  Allen,  German;  Leona  C^ste  Bach- 
rach,  PoUHcal  Economy;  Enunet  Blackburn  Bay,  Anatomy;  Martha 
Nash  Behr^idt,  French;  Ramcma  Bressie,  History;  Ramona  Bressie, 
English;  Edith  Brown,  English;  Fred  Temple  Burling,  Anatomy; 
Sbter  Mary  Alberto  Carbery,  English;  Mary  Ludle  Carney,  Mathe- 
matics; Lyman  Chalkley,  Jr.,  Chemistry;  Arthur  Cohen,  Chemistry; 
Lillian  Grove  Davis,  En^^A;  Frank  Lowell  Dunn,  CA^intslry;  Margaret 
Durkin,  English;  Nicholas  Augustine  Fegen,  English;  Ruth  Ray 
Finkelstein,  Romance;  Lloyd  Ramoan  Flora,  Political  Economy;  Maiy 
Ellen  Freeman,  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art;  August  Fr«ich, 
Chemistry;  Katharine  Elizabeth  Gerhart,  Romance;  Margaret  Cedl 
Haggott,  En^/isA;  Anna  Louise  Henne,  ffis^i^ry;  Arnold  John  Hoffmann, 
Political  Economy;  Mildred  Julia  Janovsky,  Political  Economy;  Hden 
Anna  Jirak,  History;  Rose  Jones  Kessing,  Mathematics;  Danid  John 
Kom,  Law;  Hhiry  KraxxSy  General  Literature;  Genieve  Amelia  Whitcomb 
Lamson,  English;  Adah  Lucile  Lee,  Political  Economy;  Eleanor  Lyne, 
English;  Irene  Raymond  Marsh,  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Education; 
Grace  Susan  Mason,  History;  Grant  Stanard  Mears,  Political  Economy; 
Stuart  Putnam  Meech,  Political  Economy;  Ray  Will  Metcalf ,  Chemistry; 
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Irvin  Charles  MoUison,  History;  Robert  Latour  Muckley,  Philosophy; 
Lola  Belle  McCollough,  English;  Bessie  McCoy,  English;  Florence 
MacNeal,  Political  Economy;  Marjorie  Louise  Neill,  Spanish;  James 
Mount  Nicely,  English;  Matthew  Thomas  O'Neill,  Romance;  Margaret 
Lucy  Park,  Russian;  Effie  Louise  Pratt,  German;  Robert  Redfield,  Jr., 
Law;  Frances  Reinmann,  English;  Joseph  Rosofsky  Rose,  History; 
George  Joseph  Serck,  Political  Economy;  Ella  Thea  Smith,  Botany; 
George  Dumas  Stout,  LaHn;  Gladys  Titsworth,  Home  Economics  and 
Household  Art;  Blanche  Carlisle  Troeger,  History  and  Geography; 
Simon  Harry  Tulchin,  Psychology;  Simon  Harry  Tulchin,  Sociology; 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Van  Pelt,  Botany;  Marian  Schuyler  Vodges,  LaHn; 
Elizabeth  M.  Weick,  History;  Arthur  Wolf,  Law;  Wallace  Florin 
Worthley,  Botany  and  Zodlogy;  Hertha  Anna  Wyman,  Home  Economics; 
Margaret  DufiF  Yates,  English;  Chi-Sun  Yeh,  Physics;  Dwight  Brookie 
Yoder,  Political  Economy;  Maria  Zichova,  German;  Maria  Zichova, 
History.  Scholarships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  for  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Colleges:  Leona,  Celeste  Beucbrachy  Sociology;  Blanche 
Beatrice  Boyer,  Greek;  Arthur  Cohen,  Chemistry;  Samuel  Jacob  Jacob- 
sohn,  Mathematics;  Richard  Anderson  Jones,  Geology;  Genieve  Amelia 
Whitcomb  Lamson,  Geography;  Walter  Ferdinand  Loehwing,  Botany; 
Helen  Beatrice  Rislow,  Physiology;  James  John  Toigo,  History;  Mabel 
Toles,  Romance;  Marion  White,  Household  Administration,  Election 
to  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  on  nomination  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Law  School  for  high  distinction  in  the  professional  work 
of  the  Law  School:  Harry  Blitzsten,  Samuel  Chutkow,  William  Turney 
Fox,  Esther  Harrie  JaflFe,  Katherine  Biggins  Magill,  Roswell  Foster 
Magill,  James  Allen  Miller,  Harold  \miiam  Norman.  Election  as 
associate  members  to  Sigma  Xi  on  nomination  of  two  Departments  of 
Science,  for  evidence  of  promise  of  ability  in  research  work  in  Science: 
Samuel  King  Allison,  Arthur  Cohen;  election  of  members  of  Sigma  Xi: 
John  Morris  Arthur,  Fred  William  Geise,  James  Nelson  Gowanlock, 
Earl  Henry  Hall,  John  Hobart  Hoskins,  Horace  Clifford  Levinson, 
John  Robert  Magness,  John  Preston  Minton,  Harry  W)^tt  Richey, 
Janet  Elizabeth  Robertson,  Pranis  Baltras  Sivickis,  Constance  Wener, 
John  Woodard.  Election  of  members  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of 
Phi  Beta  ELappa:  Josephine  Haswell  Ardrey,  Leona  Celeste  Bachrach 
(Jxme,  '19),  Emmet  Blackburn  Bay,  Ramona  Bressie  Qune,  '19),  Arthur 
Cohen  (December,  '19),  Madeleine  Isabel  Cohn  Qune,  '19),  Frank  Lowell 
Dimn,  Katharine  Elizabeth  Gerhart,  Margaret  Cecil  Haggott,  Arnold 
John  Hoffmann,  Dorothy  Evelynne  Huebner,  Mildred  Julia  Janovsky, 
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Mary  Elizabeth  Link,  Eleanor  Lyne,  Grace  Susan  Mason,  Stuart  Putnam 
Meech,  Irvin  Charles  Mollison,  Sara  Elinor  Moore,  Bertha  Beatrice 
Needham,  Marjorie  Louise  NeiU,  Harold  Elliott  Nicely,  James  Mount 
Nicely,  Walter  Cade  Reckless,  Robert  Redfield,  Jr.,  Sydney  Kaufman 
Schiff,  George  Joseph  Serck,  Ella  Thea  Smith,  Mary  Lillian  Stevenson, 
George  Dumas  Stout  (December,  '19),  Blanche  Carlisle  Troeger,  Marian 
Schuyler  Vogdes  (June,  '19),  Margaret  DuflF  Yates,  Maria  Zichova. 
The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Prize  for  research  in  Pathology:  Ivan 
Cli£ford  Hall.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Research  Fellowship 
in  Bacteriology:  Robert  Spalding  Spray.  The  National  Research 
Fellowship  in  Physics,  provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  Leonard 
Benedict  Loeb.  The  National  Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry, 
provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  Morris  Kharasch. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  8;  Bachebr  of 
Philosophy,  288;  Bachelor  of  Science,  92;  Bachelor  ot  Divinity,  5; 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  6;  Doctor  <rf  Law  (J.D.),  46;  Master  of  Arts,  67; 
Master  of  Science,  18;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  21. 

During  the  academic  year  1919-20  the  following  titles,  certificates, 
and  degrees  have  been  conferred: 

The  Certificate  of  the  Two  Yeais'  Course  in  the  college  of  Education 31 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philos(^hy,  or  Science 582 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  in  Education 105 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 9 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Divinity  School 32 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science  in  the  Graduate  Schools 154 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 7 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  0»I^-) 65 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  PhiloBophy  in  the  Divinity  School 5 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosc^hy  in  the  Graduate  Schods 60 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was  held  in  the  Reynolds  Club 
Sunday  morning,  June  13,  at  10:30.  The  Convocation  Religious 
Service  was  held  in  Mandel  Hall  at  1 1 :  00  a.m.,  the  sermon  being  preached 
by  the  Reverend  James  Gore  King  McClvu^,  D.D.,  UL.D.,  President 
of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  Monday  evening,  June  14, 
in  the  Tower  Group  of  Buildings.  Those  in  the  receiving  line  were 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  and  Mrs.  David 
Prescott  Barrows,  Dean  and  Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell. 

The  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  four  o'clock  Thursday,  June  10,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Classics  Building.  After  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Executive 
Conmiittee  had  been  received  the  President,  Professor  David  Allan 
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Robertson  initiated  the  following  candidates:  Josephine  Hasell  Ardrey, 
Leona  Celeste  Bachrach,  Emmet  Blackburn  Bay,  Ramona  Bressie, 
Arthur  Cohen,  Madeleine  Isabel  Cohn,  Frank  Lowell  Dunn,  ELatharine 
Elizabeth  Gerhart,  Margaret  Cecil  Haggott,  Arnold  John  Hoffmann, 
Dorothy  Evelynne  Heubner,  Mildred  Julia  Janovsky,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Link,  Eleanor  Lyne,  Grace  Susan  Mason,  Stuart  Putnam  Meech, 
Irvin  Charles  MoUison,  Sara  Elinor  Moore,  Bertha  Beatrice  Needham, 
Marjorie  Louise  Neill,  Harold  Elliott  Nicely,  James  Mount  Nicely, 
Walter  Cade  Reckless,  R,obert  Redfield,  Jr.,  Sydney  Kaufman  Schiff, 
George  Joseph  Serck,  Ella  Thea  Smith,  Mary  Lillian  Stevenson,  George 
Dumas  Stout,  Blanche  Carlisle  Troeger,  Marian  Schuyler  Vogdes, 
Margaret  Duff  Yates,  Maria  Zichova.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  elected  as  follows:  President,  Professor  Andrew  Cunningham  Mc- 
Laughlin; Vice-President,  Professor  Henry  Chandler  Cowles;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon.  Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  George  W.  Sherbum,  Mrs.  Irene  Tufts  Mead.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  chapter  was  held  in  the  Quadrangle  Club  at  6:30  p.m., 
Monday,  Jxme  14.  Immediately  after  the  dinner,  which  was  attended 
by  sixty  persons,  the  chapter  reassembled  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall  to  hear  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  which  was  delivered  by  Edwin 
Emery  Slosson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902,  Managing  Editor  of 
The  IndependerU.  Dr.  Slosson's  address  is  printed  on  page  174  of  the 
University  Record, 

Even  the  Republican  Convention  in  session  in  Chicago  did  not 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  several  features  of  the  Alumni  Reunion 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  The  University  Sing  on  Friday 
night  was  the  usual  great  success.  The  Aliunni  Dinner  on  Saturday 
evening  was  attended  by  three  hundred  sixty-eight  persons.  A  new 
feature  of  the  program  was  a  School  of  Education  alumni  dinner  Friday, 
June  II. 

On  the  evening  of  Convocation  Day,  Tuesday,  June  15,  members 
of  the  University  joined  in  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Dean  and  Mrs.  James 
Rowland  Angell.  Professor  Angell,  having  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology.  The  dinner  was  held  at  seven-thirty  in  the  refectory  of 
Ida  Noyes  Hall.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  presided.  On  behalf 
of  the  scientific  Faculties  an  address  was  made  by  Professor  A.  A. 
Michelson.  For  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Literature  Professor  James 
Haydon  Tufts  was  spokesman.  After  a  tribute  from  President  Judson 
Dean  Angell  spoke  in  response  to  the  addresses  of  the  evening. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  SOCIETY 

Officers  of  the  Renaissance  Society 
for  the  ytMT  1919-20  were  elected  at  the 
meeting  November  11,  1910,  as  follows: 
president,  Mr.  Gordon  J.  Laing;  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Horace  S.  Fiske,  Mr. 
T.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Mr.  Lorado  Taft. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  David 
Robertson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Henry  Gor- 
don Gale;  treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Payne;  executive  committee,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Sargent,  Mr.  James  A.  Field,  Miss 
Antoinette  Hollister,  Miss  Elisabeth 
Wallace,  Mr.  Barrett  Snach. 

The  activities  of  the  Society  have  been 
these:  November  11,  lecture  on  Hindu 
painting  by  Dr.  Ananda  Coomeraswamy, 
curator  of  Indian  art,  Boston  Museum: 
December  8.  private  view  of  the  work  of 
George  Bellows  on  exhibition  at  the 
Art  Institute;  private  view  of  the 
exhibition  of  American  paintings  and 
sculpture  with  a  talk  by  Professor 
Sargent;  January  15,  lecture  on  "Masac- 
do  and  Realism,"  by  Professor  Frank 

}.  Mather,  of  Princeton  University; 
anuary  19-30,  exhibition  of  the  sculpture 
of  Alfeo  Faggi,  with  an  explanatory  talk 
on  the  opening  day  b^  Mr.  Richard 
Offnerj  January  25,  a  visit  to  the  Ryerson 
collection  at  Mr.  Ryerson's  residence; 
February  25  to  March  5,  exhibition  of 
the  sculpture  of  Albin  Polasek,  with  a 
talk  by  Mr.  Polasek  on  the  opeiung  day; 
March  8-20,  exhibition  of  a  group  01 
five  Italian  primitives,  with  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Offner  on  the  opening  day;  March 
12,  President  and  Mrs.  Judson  opened 
their  house  to  the  Society  for  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gun- 
saulus  on  "The  Gospel  According  to 
Rembrandt'';  April  14,  lecture  on 
''Rembrandt,"  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Bamouw, 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer  at  Columbia 
University;  ^ril  26,  lecture  on  ''Bill 
Boards,  a  National  Menace  and  a 
National  Curse ''  by  Joseph  PennelL 
On  June  8  the  annual  meeting  was 
held  and  officers  for  the  year  1920-21 
were  elected  as  follows:  present,  Mr. 
Edgar   J.    Goodspeed;    vice-presidents, 


Mn.  W.  A.  Nit2e,  Miss  Eliabeth 
Wallace,  Mr.  G.  A.  Bins,  Mr.  Shailer 
Mathews,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wright;  secretary, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Beeson;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Field;  executive  committee:  Miss  Helen 
Gardner,  Miss  Antoinette  B.  Hollister, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Laing,  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
Mr.  Fenunand  Schevill. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  RockefeUer, 
Jr.,  and  members  of  their  family  visited 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Piatt  Judson 
Monday,  May  ti.  After  luncheon  at 
the  Presidoit's  house  the  guests  wort 
entertained  by  members  of  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association  by  a  baseball  game 
and  by  a  swimming  meet. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkms^  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  his  Alma 
Mater,  Amherst  College,  at  the  recent 
Commencement. 

Announcement  is  just  made  from  New 
York  that  President  Harry  PraU  Judson, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  Cunningham  Mclaughlin, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Kstory  in 
the  same  institution,  have  accroted 
invitations  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Electors  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  New  York 
University.  As  electors  th^  will  aid  in 
selecting  the  men  who  through  their  con- 
tr9>utions  to  society  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  permanent  rememlxance. 

On  May  4  the  American  poet,  George 
Edward  Woodbeny,  gave  a  William 
Vaiudm  Moody  Lecture  at  the  University 
of  Qiicago,  his  subject  being  "Long- 
fellow. "  Mr.  Woodberry,  who  for  many 
years  was  professor  of  oon^)arative  litera- 
ture at  Columbia  University,  has  written 
a  two-volume  life  of  Ed|^  Allen  Poe 
and  a  volume  on  The  InspiraHon  o§ 
Poebry^  and  is  the  editor  of  the  collected 
poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 
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Count  Vincent  de  Wierzbidd,  of  the 
French  High  Commission,  lectured  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  on  Jime  3. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture,  which  was 
given  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
was  "La  litt^rature  de  guerre  en  France. '' 

Professor  Albert  Feuillerat,  of  the 
University  of  Rennes,  France,  who  is 
visiting  professor  at  Yale  this  year, 
gave  two  lectiires  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  May  5  and  7.  The  first 
lecture  was  on  "Some  Principles  of 
Artistic  Construction  in  Shakspere's 
Plays,"  and  the  second,  which  was  in 
French,  had  as  its  subject  "Two  French- 
American  Poets/'  Professor  Feuillerat 
is  an  authority  on  the  history^  of  the 
English  theater  in  Shakspere's  tmie. 

The  Thirty-second  Educational  Con- 
ference of  the  Academies  and  Ifigh 
Schools  in  relations  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  held  at  the  Universi^ 
on  May  13  and  14.  Among  the  speakers 
at  the  general  sessions  were  Dr.  Marion 
L.  Burton,  the  new  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Director 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  general  topics  discussed  were 
"Adaptation  of  Soiool  Work  to  Pupils  of 
Varying  Abilities,"  "Selection  of  Teach- 
ers and  Training  in  Service,"  "The 
Present  Status  of  the  Junior  High 
School, "  and  "  Public-SchoolTextbooks. " 
^  President  Harry  Pratt  Judscm  pre- 
sided on  the  evening  of  May  14,  wnen 
President  Burton,  of  the  University  of 
Michig^,  gave  the  address  on  "The 
Demands  of  Democracy." 

Departmental  conferences  were  held 
on  Art,  Biology,  Commercial  Education, 
English,  Geography,  Greek  and  Latin, 
History,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts, 
Mathematics,  Oral  E:q)ression,  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  and  Romance;  and 
among  those  participating  were  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago;  Henry  C.  Morrison, 
Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory  Schools, 
University  of  Chicago;  Franklin  B. 
Snyder,  professor  of  English,  North- 
western University;  Leon  C.  Marshall, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  University  of  Chicago; 
"^^Diam  S.  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education;  and  Albert  A.  MichcSison, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 


One  himdred  and  seventy-four  high 
schools  and  colleges  were  represented  in 
the  last  Annual  Conference  at  Chicago. 

A  book  of  remariuible  significance  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
science,  particularlv  that  of  medicine, 
is  just  annoimced  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  in  a  memorial  edition — 
the  History  and  BibUograpky  of  Anatomic 
IUuslration,  by  Ludwig  Choulant,  trans- 
lated and  revised  by  Dr.  Mortimer 
Frank,  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Frank  finished 
his  task  and  turned  the  manuscript  over 
to  the  publishers  just  before  his  untimely 
death  m  April,  1919.  A  committee  of 
his  friends  has  chosen  this  volume  as  a 
fitdng  memorial  to  Dr.  Frank  because 
of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  contribution  to 
medical  science  and  because  of  his  deep 
personal  interest  in  making  it  available 
to  his  profession. 

Dr.  Frank's  life-long  study  of  medical 
history  and  his  interest  as  a  connoisseur 
in  medical  en^vings  and  rare  books 
peculiarly  qualified  him  for  this  under- 
taking;. He  has  made  many  valuable 
additions  to  the  work,  including  two 
supplementary  sections  on  "Sculpture 
and  Painting  as  Modes  of  Anatomic 
Illustration,"  and  "Anatomic  Illustra- 
tion since  the  Time  of  Choulant " 

The  volume,  of  four  himdred  and  fifty 
pages,  enriched  with  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions, b  expected  to  be  of  unique  value 
to  anatomists,  medical  historians,  and 
art  students.  The  Frank  Memorial 
Committee  consists  of  more  than  twenty 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Orchestral  Association  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  April  37,  officers  for  the  year 
1920-21  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Chester  W.  Wright;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson; 
Secretaiy-Treasurer,  David  A.  Robert- 
son; Directors:  Mrs.  Ernst  Freund, 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Buck,  Wallace  Heckman, 
and  Walter  A.  Pa3me. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged 
for  the  following  program  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Eight  concerts  by  the  Chicago 
S3mq>hony  Orchestra  on  October  19, 
November  9  and  23,  January  11,  Feb- 
ruary I  and  15,  March  8  and  April  9, 
and  two  recitals  by  Fannie  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler,  December  14,  and  Mabel  Gar- 
rison, April  21. 
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The  new  Almmm  Directory  of  the  Urn- 
9ersUy  of  Chicago  explains  an  alphabeti- 
cal list,  addrases,  and  occupations  ol 
neariy  12,000  graduates;  a  complete 
geognidiical  list,  am!  a  special  class  list 
of  Bacnelors,  as  wdl  as  interesting  statis- 
tical tables.  This  is  the  first  alumni 
directory  of  the  University  to  be  pub- 
lished in  seven  years. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Prise  of 
$350,  which  is  awarded  annually  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  on  the  aimiverBary 
of  Dr.  Ricketts'  death,  was  given  on  May 
3  to  Ivan  C.  Hall  for  his  work  entitled 
"Studies  in  Anaerobiology."  The  prize 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  presents 
the  best  results  in  researdi  in  pathology 
or  bacteriology. 

Dr.  Ricketts,  who  was  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  Umverdty, 
died  in  Mexico  from  a  contagkm  he  was 
investigating. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  until 
recently  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
formerly  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  ^ve  an  address  at  the  latter 
institution  m  ^ril  on  "The  Founding 
of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Arts,  and  Letters."  The  address  was 
part  of  the  commemorative  exercises 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  Professor  Chamber- 
lin was  one  of  the  incorporators  and 
later  president. 

Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  abo  one  of  the 
q>eakers  at  the  celebration. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  who  created  him  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Sava  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  star  of  the  order. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences  held  in 
New  York  City  the  Institute  conferred 
gold  medals  upon  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  of 
Labrador,  and  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel.  The 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  President 
Judson  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  Allies  as  head  of 
the  Persian  Mission  of  1918. 


At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in 
Washington,  May  7  and  8,  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  Univenity 
of  Chica^,  presided  at  the  coofereDce  on 
the  participation  of  the  federal  govem- 
m»it  in  education.  Among  the  neaken 
were  President  John  H.  MacCracken, 
of  Lafayette  OAlece;  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  director  of  tne  American  Council 
on  Education;  and  Director  Charles  H. 
Judd,  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  At  the  annual 
business  meeting  President  Judson  was 
re-elected  chairman  for  1920-21. 

Professor  Tames  Henry  Breasted, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  aroointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Researdi 
Council  on  the  Division  of  Anthropology 
and  Psychology  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  beginning  July  i,  1920.  Professor 
breasted,  who  is  Director  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
is  now  in  the  Near  East  conducting  an 
archaeological  survey  of  that  repon. 
The  expedition  has  already  v»ted 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  and  b  expected 
to  reach  Damascus  by  June  in  the  course 
of  the  survey  of  Syria.  The  party  hopes 
to  sail  from  Naples  for  home  by  the  latter 
part  of  August 

Alfred  Ernest  Garvie,  MA.,  D.D., 
president  of  New  College,  Hampitfrad, 
England,  gave  an  address  befcne  tiie 
Divudty  Scho<^  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  June  i.  President  Garvie, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  (^asgow^  has 
been  president  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Sbotland,  professor  en  compara- 
tive religion  and  Christian  ethics  in 
Hackney  and  New  Colleges,  Lopdon, 
and  is  the  author  of  many  rdigious 
books,  including  a  CommetUary  on 
Romans^  The  Gospd  for  Today,  and 
Rdigious  Education:  A  Guide  to  Preachers. 

Interest  in  the  Italian  language  and 
literature  has  been  much  quickened  by 
the  war,  and  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  new  textbooks  and  new  edi- 
dons  of  modem  Italian  novds  and  plays 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  is  to  issue 
shortly  the  fifst  volumes  in  a  new  series, 
''The  University  of  Chicago  Italian 
Series,"  which  will  be  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Ernest  Hatch  A^lkms,  a  weO- 
known  authority  on  Italian  literature. 
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Aimouncement  is  made  of  the  publica- 
tkm  in  July,  in  time  for  use  in  summer 
schools,  of  Giacosa's  Tristi  Amorif  edited 
by  Rudolph  Altrocchi  and  Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge,  with  an  introduction  by 
Stanley  A.  Smith;  and  in  September,  of 
A  First  Italian  Book,  by  Professor 
^^^Ikins.  The  latter  is  a  very  simple 
introduction  to  the  studv  of  Italian,  novel 
in  plan.  It  will  be  followed  in  October 
by  An  Italian  Reader ,  by  the  same  scholar 
in  co-operation  with  Antonio  Marinoni. 
The  reader  will  consist  of  short  sketches 
written  by  the  editors,  dealing  with 
Italian  history  and  Italian  life. 

Annotmcements  for  the  same  series  in 
1931  include  those  of  Farina's  Fra  le 
corde  di  un  contrabasso,  Giacosa's  Una 
partita  a  scacchi,  and  Pellico's  Francesca 
da  Rimini,  A  striking  feature  in  the 
series  will  be  //  Hsorgimento,  a  coUection 
of  literary  expressions  of  the  Italian 
spirit  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
and  unity,  inducSag  the  first  act  of 
Rovetta's  Rontantidsmo  and  Carducci's 
oration  on  the  death  of  Garibaldi. 

A  letter  from  Baghdad,  Persia,  contains 
the  news  that  Director  James  Henry 
Breasted,  of  the  Mental  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  now 
conducting  an  archaeolo^cal  survey 
in  the  Near  East,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  give  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut  on  June  17.  The  dean  of  the 
college  is  Dr.  Harold  Haydon  Nelson, 
TOofessor  of  history,  who  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1913  for  work  in  Egyptology. 
It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  tnat  Pro- 
fessor Breasted,  who  is  chaiiman  of  the 
Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures  at  Chicago  and  has  given 
so  many  years  to  the  study  of  ancient 
civilizations,  should  bring  a  commence- 
ment message  to  the  young  men  of  the 
Near  East  gathered  in  the  college  at 
Beirut. 

Dr.  "^^llliam  £.  Dodd,  Professor  of 
American  History  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Emory  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  Jime  8. 

Among  the  most  popular  features  of 
the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  the  series  of  Friday  evening 


concerts,  lectures,  and  readings  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembler  Hidl.  The  series 
this  year  opened  with  a  concert  by  Myma 
Sharlow,  prima  donna  soprano,  of  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Association,  on 
June  35.  On  July  2  a  concert  was 
given  by  Monica  Graham  Stults,  soprano, 
and  Walter  Allen  Stults,  baritone.  Oto 
July  9  Stephen  Leacock,  Ph.D.,  dis- 
tinguidied  economist  and  humorist, 
lectured  on  "Frenzied  Fiction";  and 
Lorado  Taft.  the  Chicago  sculptor, 
will  give  an  illustrated  lecture,  July  16, 
on  "An  Hour  in  a  Sculptor's  Studio; 
General  View  of  Processes."  Among 
other  striking  features  of  the  course 
will  be  an  author's  reading  by  Percy 
MacKaye,  dramatist,  and  one  by  Amy 
Lowell,  poet. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  CUcago, 
recently  gave  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  his  subject 
being  "The  Things  That  Are  More 
Excdlent."  Professor  Shorey  was  for 
several  years  professor  of  Gredc  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  being  called  from  that  institution 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1893. 
On  June  15  Princeton  University  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  on  Professor  Shorey. 

Three  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  recently  been  made 
presidents  of  important  educational 
institutions — David  Prescott  Barrows, 
Ph.D.,  1897,  now  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Wallace  Walter 
Atwood^  S.B.  '97,  Ph.D.  '03,  professor 
of  physiography  in  Harvard  University, 

5 resident-elect  of  Clark  University, 
fassachusetts;  and  Clifton  D.  Gray, 
D.B.  1900,  Ph.D.  '01,  the  new  president 
of  Bates  College,  Maine. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Summer  Quarter  at  ^e  University 
of  Chicago  have  be^i  announced,  as 
follows: 

On  June  37,  Professor  Gerald  Bimey 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Divinity  School;  July  4,  President  Frank 
Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  of  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology;  July  11,  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  Gerald  Soares,  Head  of 
the  De^rtment  of  Practical  Theology, 
University  of  Chicago;    July  18,  Dean 
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Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School: 
and  July  35,  Dr.  Frank  Shannon,  01 
Centnd  Church,  Chicago. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  University 
Preachers  will  be  Froitrntx  Robert 
Macintosh,  of  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  Manchester,  England;  Terrot 
Raevdey  Glover,  Classical  Lecturer  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  England: 
Dean  Herbert  Lockwood  WOlett,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ninety  members  of  the  faculties  of 
other  institutions  will  ^ve  instruction  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  during  the 
Summer  Quarter.  There  will  be  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
Summer  Facult3r,  including  represen- 
tatives from  Harvard  and  Yale, 
Cambridge  Universitv,  England,  the 
University  of  Pisa,  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Other  institutknts  repre- 
sented are  Dartmouth,  Williams,  and 
Union  coUnres,  the  Universities  of 
Michigan,^  tttiio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas. 
Texas,  Wyoming,  California,  and  LeUna 
Stanford  Junior  University. 

A  research  assistant  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Chicaso,  Mr.  Clarence 
E.  Broeker,  died  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Chica^  on  May  30.  Mr. 
Broeker  had  done  important  work  under 
Professor  A^illiam  D.  Harkins,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  ability  ana  work  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Swift  Fellowship 
in  Chonistry  for  1930-31,  the  hi^jliest 
honor  in  the  Department 

Dr.  Leonard  E.  Dickson,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  has  recently  been 
elected  Correqx>ndin^  Member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Saences.  After  tak- 
ing his  doctorate  in  1896,  the  first  year 
in  which  doctorates  in  Mathematics  were 
conferred  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Dickson  spent  a  year  in  study  in 
Leipzig  and  Paris;  after  teaching  in  the 
Umversi^  of  California  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  staff  in  Mathematics  here  since 
1900,  being  full  professor  since  1910. 
Besides  publishing  a  number  of  texts  on 
advanced  subjects  he  has  contributed 
steadily  to  the  leading  mathematical 
periodicals  of  Europe  and  America  in 
various  departments  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, especially  in  group  theory, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  nimiber  theory. 


He  is  now  publishing  under  the  auycw 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton a  monumental  History  cf  the  Theory 
of  Numbers  in  three  volumes,  in  whidi 
the  extensive  literature  iA  tlus  subject 
from  the  earliest  times  to  date  is  caie- 
fullv  analyzed;  this  hisU^  b  certain 
to  be  of  permanent  value  not  only  to 
later  historians  but  to  all  workers  in  the 
theo^  of  numbers.  The  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  are  hi^y  honored  by  the  dec- 
tion  of  Dr.  Dickson  as  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Dr.  A.  A.  Michdson,  as  the 
only  preceding  Corresponding  Member 
in  the  University,  presided  at  a  compli- 
mentary luncheon  to  Dr.  Dicksoo  at  the 
Quadrangle  Qub,  June  33,  1930.  In 
all  twenty-ei^t  were  present,  the  staff 
in  Mathematics  with  Professors  M.  W. 
Haskell  of  the  University  of  California 
and  E.  W.  Chittenden  of  the  Univenity 
of  Iowa,  on  the  staff  for  the  summer,  and 
a  number  of  Chicago  doctors  and  other 
guests  of  the  University,  represmtatives 
of  Mathematical  Astronomy,  Physics, 
and  Chemistry,  and  Dean  R.  D.  Salisbury 
and  Professors  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and 
J.  M.  Coulter  representing  the  science 
departnlents  in  general,  bi  welcoming 
Dr.  Dickson  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Dr.  Michebon  gave  a  bxidf 
sketch  of  the  history  of  t^  Academy 
and  in  particular  in  reading  the  list  oi 
corresponding  members  in  pure  mathe- 
matics called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Dickson  is  the  first  corrapond- 
ing  member  from  America.  After  brief 
remariu  by  Professors  E.  H.  Moore, 
T.  C.  Chamberlin,  and  F.  R.  Moulton, 
Dr.  Dickson  responded  felicitously. 

The  President's  Report  covers  the  years 
191 7-19,  no  report  having  been  issued  in 
1918.  The  present  vc^ume  omtains  the 
rqwrts  of  aU  University  officers  for  the 
two  years  and  is  especially  interesting  in 
that  it  covers  the  war  period.  The  Dean 
of  the  Faculties,  for  instance,  r^rts 
fully  on  the  S.A.T.C.  and  there  is  an 
aTO>endix  containing  a  brief  account  of 
the  Universi^  War  Service.  In  this 
latter  will  be  foimd  a  brief  record  of  the 
activities  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  University  faculties. 

The  building  plans  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
subjects  covered  in  future  numbers  of  the 
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University  Record,  The  April  number 
contained  an  account  of  the  projected 
Quadrangle  Club.  The  present  number 
has  drawings  of  the  buildings  proposed 
or  already  erected  by  the  several  Divinity 
groups  related  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. It  is  hoped  that  plans  and  draw- 
ings for  the  Bulings  Memorial  Hospital 
and  the  Epstein  Dispensary  and  the 
University  Chapel  may  soon  be  ready  for 
publication. 

Early  reports  of  attendance  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  indicate  an  increase 
over  the  attendance  in  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter, 19 19,  and  a  possible  increase  over 
that  of  the  largest  on  record,  the  attend- 
ance in  the  Siunmer  Quarter,  1916. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  in  the  Graduate 
Schools,  although  all  schools  and  colleges 
show  gains. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, November  17,  18,  19,  papers  will 
be  presented  as  follows:  First  Session, 
November  18,  ''Co-operation  in  Research 
with  Private  Institutions."  Papers  will 
be  presented  by  Professor  John  Johnson, 
of  Yale  University  and  Dr.  Frank  B. 
Jewett,  Ph.D.,  Chicago  1902,  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Second  Session,  November  18,  "Co- 
operation in  Research  in  the  Humani- 
ties." Dean  Charles  Homer  Haskins  of 
Harvard  University  will  present  the 
paper.  Third  Session,  November  19, 
"Fellowships"  will  be  presented  by 
Dean  Alfred  Henry  Lloyd  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michij^.  Dean  F.  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  Columbia  University,  will 
present  a  paper,  "The  Social  Environ- 
ment of  the  Graduate  Student." 
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THE  NEW  PAST' 

By  JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

In  spite  of  all  her  inventiveness  and  her  numerous  innovations,  Amer- 
ica is  largely  dominated  by  the  past;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  there 
is  an  extraordinary  lack  of  consciousness  of  the  past  in  America.  There 
are  plentiful  evidences  about  us  of  our  geological  past,  and  such  things 
as  the  moraines  of  northern  Illinois  or  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
inevitably  remind  us  of  vast  lapses  of  geological  time.  But  man  most 
easily  grasps  the  fact  of  the  human  past  when  he  sees  it  embodied  before 
him  in  survivals  of  human  handiwork,  and  he  most  vividly  discerns  its 
length  when  he  finds  it  measured  by  the  surviving  material  achievements 
of  men  in  utensils,  buildings,  or  works  of  art.  For  the  most  part  such 
things  can  be  foimd  only  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

There  are  spots  in  Europe  today  where  chance  has  brought  strangely 
near  together  and  left  lying  side  by  side  the  relics  of  the  earliest  pre- 
historic savages  and  the  evidences  of  so-called  modem  civilization — 
the  earliest  and  latest  points  in  the  traceable  himtian  career.  The  soil 
of  the  battle-scarred  hills  overlooking  the  river  Somme  in  northern 
France  is  thickly  sown  with  fragments  of  steel  shells  which  have  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  slopes  and  natural  terraces  made  by  the  river 
ages  ago.  Today,  when  the  great  guns  are  silent,  a  few  minutes'  work  with 
a  shovel  will  uncover  lying  together  in  the  gravels  along  the  brow  of  the 
valley  the  flint  fist  hatchet,  the  earliest  surviving  weapon  of  man,  and 
the  jagged  fragments  of  the  modem  explosive  steel  shell.  There  they 
lie,  as  you  unearth  them,  side  by  side,  the  flint  fist  hatchet  and  the  steel 

'  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Convo- 
cation of  the  University  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  September  3,  1920. 
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shell  fragment,  and  the  whole  sweep  of  human  history  lies  between  them 
— a  story  of  at  least  fifty  and  perhaps  a  hmidred  and  fifty  thousand  yeais 
of  human  endeavor  leading  us  age  by  age  from  one  to  the  other. 

Although  not  a  few  English  historians  still  follow  Freeman,  his  defini- 
tion of  history  as  "past  politics"  has  been  quite  truthfully  characterized 
by  Frederick  Harriscm's  remark  that  it  leaves  out  nine-toiths  ot  the  facts 
necessary  to  understand  the  past — that  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  essential 
content  of  history.  To  no  small  extent  history  is  a  story  of  the  conquest 
of  material  resources  by  means  d  highly  varied  devices,  to(ds,  imple- 
ments, and  machinery,  if  we  include  also  in  these  things  the  consequences, 
industrial,  social,  political,  artistic,  and  religious,  which  resulted  from  their 
introduction.  The  steam  or  gasoline  cylinder  is  as  truly  the  symbol  of 
the  present  age  as  the  stone  fist  hatchet  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  Stone 
Age  life  of  fifty  thousand  years  ago. 

The  recovery  of  the  past  in  this  larger  sense  is  demanding  a  new 
type  of  historian — a  cosmopolitan  student  of  man,  who  is  alike  anthro- 
pologist, archaeologist,  ethnologist,  comparative  religionist,  versed  in  art 
and  literature  and  acquainted  both  with  the  classical  and  the  leading 
oriental  languages  of  antiquity.  With,  this  equipment  he  must  com- 
bine a  magnanimous  readiness  to  consider  the  disquieting  possibility 
that  civilization  appeared  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  long  before  the 
Greeks  themselves  ever  lived  there,  and  he  must  cultivate  a  becoming 
fortitude  of  spirit  to  face  with  equanimity  even  the  disclosure,  so  horrify- 
ing to  some  classicists  among  us,  that  the  most  sacred  shrines  of  Greek 
culture  were  profaned  by  many  foreign  influences  which  furnished 
the  primitive  barbarism  of  the  archaic  Greeks  with  all  the  ordinary 
material  processes  of  civilized  life,  and  restored  civilization  in  Europe 
after  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  earliest  Greeks  had  destroyed  it, 
root  and  branch.  Notwithstanding  the  laborious  years  necessary  to 
produce  a  historian  with  an  equipment  like  this,  men  of  this  type  are 
already  at  work  and  their  devoted  labors  are  now  recovering  the  inq)res- 
sive  story  of  that  age-long  process  by  which  the  primitive  forest  of  the 
Stone  Age  hunter  has  given  way  to  the  modem  forest  of  factory  chimneys. 

The  imposing  task  of  recovering  the  story  of  the  human  past  has, 
however,  hardly  more  than  begun.  It  is  a  little  over  two  generations 
ago  that  Boucher  de  Perthes,  the  pioneer  investigator  in  prekistaric 
archaeology^  discovered  lying  together  in  the  high  glacial  gravels  of 
northern  France  along  the  river  Somme  the  stone  fist  hatchet  of  the 
earliest  European  savage,  together  with  the  bones  of  colossal  and  long 
extinct  mammals,  which  De  Perthes  declared  to  be  contemporary  with 
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the  fist  hatchet.  It  is  less  than  two  generations  ago  that  the  English 
scientists  Huxley,  Prestwich,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  others  visited  the 
Somme  Valley  and  substantiated  the  facts  observed  by  Boucher  de 
Perthes.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  Lyell  published  his  epoch-making 
volume  on  The  AnUquUy  of  Man,  which  appeared  during  our  Civil  War. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  Huxley's  discomfiture  of  the  Anglican  bishops 
which  followed  this  final  recognition  of  the  enormous  age  of  man,  for 
some  of  us  read  the  debate  in  our  yotmger  days  in  the  current  magazines. 

The  revelation  of  thousands  of  3rears  of  orierUal  history,  lying  back 
of  anything  before  known  of  the  Ancient  East,  is  equally  recent.  RoUin's 
Ancieni  History,  in  English  translation,  though  its  author  had  little 
more  than  Herodotus  and  the  Old  Testament  as  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  Ancient  East,  is  still  offered  for  sale  in  the  windows  of  our  down- 
town bookshops;  and  in  my  boyhood  it  was  still  widely  read.  My 
father's  copy  of  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  marvel  of  my  boy- 
hood, with  its  mysterious  winged  and  himian-headed  bulls  on  the  cover, 
went  into  his  library,  as  shown  by  the  date  on  the  flyleaf,  in  1869;  while 
the  title-page  is  dated  1859.  It  v^as  only  a  few  years  earlier  that  the 
decipherment  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  was  achieved, 
and  the  first  inscriptions  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  were  read  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Our  knowledge  of  these  languages  and 
these  systems  of  writing  is  still  far  from  complete  and  is  making  daily 
progress. 

Thus  with  startling  suddenness  and  practically  in  our  own  time  the 
curtain  has  been  drawn  aside,  permitting  us  to  look  back  into  the  deeps 
of  a  past  so  appallingly  remote  that  neither  thought  nor  education  have 
as  yet  become  adjusted  to  it.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  back  into  this 
imposing  vista  of  hiunan  development,  disclosed  to  us  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  prehistoric  man  in  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  once  lost 
civilizations  in  the  Orient  on  the  other. 

Almost  everyone  is  aware  that  we  can  now  trace  the  forward  move- 
ment of  earhest  man  in  Europe  through  many  thousands  of  years  of 
struggle  with  the  material  world.  The  great  polar  ice  cap  descending 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  for  the  fourth  time,  driving 
the  European  savages  of  the  Early  Stone  Age  southward  and  then 
slowly  retreating  northward  again,  has  become  for  us  a  vast  geological 
clock,  the  fourfold  rhythmic  swing  of  whose  colossal  ice  pendulum 
furnishes  dim  intimations  of  an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  during  which 
the  gradual  improvement  of  man's  stone  weapons  and  implements 
discloses  his  slow  advance  on  the  long  road  upward  from  savagery  toward 
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civilization.  The  imagination  is  thriUed  by  these  revelatic»is  oi  the  age- 
long struggle  of  our  savage  ancestor,  as  we  discern  in  his  slow  conquest 
of  the  forces  about  him  a  secular  aspect  filling  us  with  the  same  cosmic 
emotion  which  we  feel  in  the  presence  of  some  imposing  phenomenon 
of  nature. 

While  we  may  assume  that  many  educated  pec^le  of  today  are 
familiar  with  the  outstanding  facts  thus  far  set  forth,  it  is  not  commcmly 
known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Late  Stone  Age  life,  like  that  (rf 
Eun^  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  ago,  imdoubtedly  entirely  surroimded 
the  Mediterranean  and  fringed  its  shores  much  as  did  the  government 
of  the  Roman  Empire  thousands  of  years  later.  Nor  is  it  conmKHily 
understood  that,  while  this  was  the  character  of  human  existence  all 
around  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  least  evidence 
that  man  had  anywhere  else  on  earth  attained  a  mode  of  life  in  any 
respect  superior  to  that  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  Everywhere  man  v^as  still  without  metals,  sea- 
going ships,  writing,  domestic  animals,  domestic  grains,  agriculture,  and 
textile  clothing.  Without  these  fimdamentals  of  civilization  the  life  of 
man  throughout  the  globe  inevitably  remained  crude  and  barbarous. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  geological  forces  had  already  been  long 
at  work  preparing  a  new  and  much  more  favorably  situated  home  for 
the  Late  Stone  Age  hunters  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  tropical  Africa  stretched  forth  across  the  Sahara  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  midland  sea,  a  fertile  and  sheltered  corridor  teeming 
with  luxiuiant  vegetable  and  animal  life  from  inner  Africa,  and  offering 
to  the  Late  Stone  Age  hunters  a  home  of  inexhaustible  resources  in  a 
situation  of  unexampled  safety  and  protection  from  hostile  intruders. 

Into  this  paradise  of  the  lower  Nile  Valley,  yAdch  we  now  call  Egypt, 
the  Stone  Age  hunters  of  the  North  African  plateau  had  inevitably 
been  lured  by  the  chase  from  the  beginning.  I  have  foimd  their  Nile 
boats  carved  on  the  rocks  far  out  in  the  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Sahara 
behind  Abu  Simbel.  Elsewhere  in  the  whole  Mediterranean  woM 
there  was  no  situation  where  the  hunting  life  would  be  so  stimulated  to 
advance  to  a  higher  stage  as  it  was  along  the  Nile.  Europe  meanwhile 
had  seemingly  been  retarded  by  the  rigors  of  an  Ice  Age  climate,  while 
on  the  other  hand  long  before  5000  B.C.  the  favored  hunters  of  the  Nile 
jungle  had  advanced  far  beyond  their  European  omtemporaries  in 
the  great  prehistoric  world  around  the  Mediterranean.  Today  we 
excavate  along  the  margin  of  the  Egyptian  alluvium  <m  the  edge  of  the 
desert  the  graves  of  the  oldest  known  cemeteries  in  the  world,  and  find 
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lying  in  these  graves  the  descendants  of  the  Nile  hunters  of  the  Stone 
Age,  just  beginning  the  transition  to  metal.  They  had  already  acquired 
all  the  leading  domestic  animals,  and,  having  domesticated  likewise  the 
wild  cereal  grasses,  had  made  the  transition  to  the  settled  agricultural 
life.  All  the  evidence  would  now  indicate  that  these  prehistoric  Eg)^ 
tians  of  the  early  cemeteries,  or  their  ancestors,  were  the  earUest  men 
on  earth  who  were  able  to  insure  themselves  an  iminterrupted  food 
supply  by  the  domestication  of  the  wild  sources,  vegetable  and  animal, 
while  their  subsequent  conquest  of  metal  and  their  development  of  the 
earliest  known  system  of  phonetic  writing  gave  them  the  leadership  in 
the  long  advance  to  civilization  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  still  lagged 
behind  in  Stone  Age  barbarism. 

Upon  these  great  conquests,  chiefly  in  the  material  world,  followed 
an  impressive  development,  social,  governmental,  and  reUgious.  This 
jungle  valley  lying  athwart  the  eastern  Sahara  had  gathered  between  its 
contracted  rocky  walls  the  prehistoric  hunters  scattered  along  the  North 
African  coast  and  held  them  together  in  the  possession  of  all  the  resources 
necessary  for  the  imhampered  development  of  human  life  under  con- 
ditions so  favorable  that  they  were  slowly  consoUdated  into  the  first 
great  society  of  several  million  souls  swayed  by  one  sovereign  hand  and 
in  possession  of  the  leading  fimdamentals  of  civilization.  Thus  in  the 
centiuies  between  5000  and  3000  B.C.  arose  the  first  great  civilized  state 
at  a  time  when  the  Mediterranean  elsewhere  was  still  fringed  with 
scattered  communities  of  Stone  Age  hunters. 

The  prehistoric  himter  whose  self-expression  was  quite  content  to 
ply  the  flint  graving  tool  in  carving  symmetrical  lines  of  game  beasts 
along  the  ivory  handle  of  a  stone  dagger  was  thus  transformed  by  fifty 
generations  of  social  evolution  into  a  ro}^  architect  launching  great 
bodies  of  organized  craftsmen  upon  the  quarries  of  the  Nile  cliffs,  and 
summoning  thence  stately  and  rhythmic  colonnades,  imposing  temples, 
and  a  vast  rampart  of  pyramids,  the  greatest  tombs  ever  erected  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Such  outward,  often  purely  material,  expressions  of 
advancing  social  and  governmental  organization,  with  which  man's 
unfolding  inner  life  has  kept  even  pace,  furnish  the  imwritten  evidence 
by  which  the  new  historian  must  trace  the  successive  transitions  which 
have  lifted  man  from  savagery  to  civilization;  and  it  is  the  study  of  such 
hmnan  documents  which  has  revealed  to  us  the  outlines  of  the  marvelous 
story  as  we  now  possess  it. 

Now  why  are  these  developments,  in  the  life  of  an  age  so  remote  and 
a  land  so  distant,  of  any  consequence  to  us  of  modem  America  ?    We  of 
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America  are  especially  fitted  to  vbualize  and  to  imdnstand  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  of  a  wilderness  into  a  land  of  splendid  cities.  But 
our  fathers,  whose  efforts  have  planted  great  and  pro^)erous  cities  along 
the  once  lonely  trails  of  our  own  broad  land,  received  art  and  architecture, 
industry  and  commerce,  social  and  governmental  traditicMis,  as  an 
inheritance  from  earUer  times.  There  was  an  age,  however,  when  the 
transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  with  all  its  impressive  outward 
manifestations  in  art  and  architecture,  had  to  be  made  for  the  first  time. 
The  significance  of  the  appearance  of  civilization  al<Hig  the  Nile  does  not 
lie  in  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  rising /or 
the  first  time  an  earth. 

Today  the  traveler  on  the  Nile  enters  a  wonderland  at  whose  gates 
rise  the  odossal  pyramids  of  which  he  has  had  visions  from  eariiest 
childhood.  As  he  ascends  the  river  he  sees  expanding  behind  palm- 
fringed  shores  vast  temple  precincts,  to  which  avenues  ci  sphinxes  lead 
up  from  the  shore,  dominated  by  the  mighty  shafts  ci  tall  obdisks  and 
stately  colonnades.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  the  traveler  that,  just  as 
in  America,  so  there  on  the  ^e  the  wilderness  preceded  all  this.-  Where 
those  vast  monuments  of  stone  now  rise  once  stretched  the  tangled 
jungle  of  the  Nile  canyon,  pathless  for  thousands  <rf  years  save  where 
the  hunter's  narrow  trail  led  through  the  reeds  to  the  water's  edge. 
Rarely  does  the  modem  pilgrim  in  Egypt  realize  that  there  was  no 
civilized  ancestry  from  whom  the  prehistoric  Nile-dweller  might  receive 
an  inheritance  of  culture.  In  their  own  deq)ening  experience  and 
broadening  vision  we  must  find  the  magic  which  transformed  these 
primitive  hunters  and  their  little  settlements  of  wattle  huts  into  a  great 
society  dominated  by  masterful  men  of  grandly  spacious  imagination, 
of  imposing  monumental  vision,  whose  prodigal  hands,  untrammeled  by 
tradition,  stretched  out  over  the  one-time  jungle,  scattered  these  gigantic 
monuments  far  up  and  down  the  river.  He  who  knows  the  story  of 
the  transition  from  the  prehistoric  hunters  of  the  Nile  jungle  to  the 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  the  architects,  engineers,  and  craftsmen  of  a 
great  organized  society,  which  wrought  these  momun^ital  wonders  along 
the  Nile  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  still  living  in  Stone  Age  barbarism 
and  there  was  none  to  teach  a  civilization  of  the  past — ^he  who  knows  all 
this  knows  the  story  of  the  first  rise  of  cixnlizalion  anywhere  on  the  ^oie. 

Civilization  was  thus  bom  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Stone  Age  villagers  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  same  sea, 
that  is,  in  Southern  Europe,  looked  wonderingly  out  upon  the  earliest 
sea-going  craft  ever  equipped  with   sails   issuing  from   the  mouths 
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of  the  Nile  and  bringing  the  works  of  civilized  man  for  the  first 
time  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  precisely  as  the  West  Indian  natives 
later  marveled  to  see  the  first  ships  of  Europe  approaching  the  shores 
of  America.  For  just  as  European  civilization  was  brought  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  savages  of  the  Western  World,  so  oriental  civilization 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  the  barbarians  of  Europe.  In  view  of  his 
remarkable  discoveries  in  Crete,  the  southeastern  outpost  of  Europe, 
where  it  approaches  most  nearly  to  Egypt,  Sir  Arthur  Evans  states  wi^ 
evident  conviction,  "Ancient  Egypt  itself  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
something  apart  from  general  human  history." 

While  this  is  true  and  it  is  an  imdoubted  fact  that  Egypt's  position 
on  the  Mediterranean  gave  it  easier  access  to  Europe  than  was  possible 
in  the  case  of  Babylonia,  separated  as  it  was  from  the  Mediterranean 
by  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert,  nevertheless  we  must  not  forget  that 
somewhat  later  than  in  Egypt  there  arose  in  Babylonia  a  remarkable 
civilization,  characterized  by  p>ersistent  progress  in  practical,  legal,  and 
commercial  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  so  devoted  to  the  belief  that 
human  destiny  might  be  read  in  the  stars  that  its  extraordinary  skill  in 
the  study  of  the  celestial  bodies  furnished  the  data  which  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  the  foimdations  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  The 
line  of  communication  between  the  Babylonians  and  Eiut)pe  lay  through 
Asia  Minor,  as  that  of  Egypt  led  across  the  Mediterranean.  At  the 
same  time  the  interfusion  of  civilizations  in  the  Near  Orient  led  to  the 
creation  of  what  we  may  call  an  Egypto-Babylonian  or  Near-Oriental 
culture  nucleus.  It  lay  behind  Europe  from  our  point  of  view,  and  from 
it,  especiaUy  later  from  the  harbors  of  Phoenicia,  came  the  culture 
forces  which  set  Eiut)pean  civilization  going.  Not  only  so,  but  a  current 
of  oriental  influences,  of  which  Christianity  is  the  most  noticeable, 
continuing  to  set  toward  Europe,  eventually  transformed  the  Roman 
State  at  Constantinople  into  an  oriental  despotism  and  continued  to  be 
felt  imtil  long  after  the  Crusades. 

The  recognition  that  the  earliest  center  of  civilization  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  was  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  region,  whence  it  was 
diffused  in  all  directions,  especially  toward  Europe,  makes  possible  a 
great  generalization  regarding  the  developing  life  of  man  on  earth, 
which  I  think  has  remained  unnoticed.  It  is  now  evident  that  there  are 
only  two  regions  on  the  globe  in  which  man  has  risen  from  Stone 
Age  savagery  to  the  possession  of  agriculture,  metals,  and  writing,  the 
indispensable  fundamentals  of  civilization.  The  complete  independence 
of  these  two  regions  in  making  these  cultural  conquests  is  evident.    They 
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are  geographically  widely  separated.  One  of  them  is  in  the  New  World 
and  the  other  in  the  Old,  and  each  of  them  lies  along  or  on  both  sides  of  a 
great  intercontinental  bridge,  one  joining  the  two  Americas,  the  other 
connecting  Africa  and  Eurasia.  In  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  the 
bridge  between  the  continents  formed  the  center  aromid  which  took 
place  the  development  and  diffusion  of  the  highest  civilization  at  first 
attained  in  either  hemisfdiere.' 

We  speak  with  reason  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New;  for  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  was  six  thousand  years  earlier  than  in 
the  Western.  The  European  conquest  of  the  Americas  found  the  abori- 
gines of  the  central  region  just  beginning  the  use  of  metal,  emplojdng 
picture-writing  about  to  become  phonetic,  in  full  possession  of  agricul- 
ture and  irrigation,  but  still  without  domestic  animals.  That  is 
Columbus  found  the  aboriginal  Americans  at  a  level  of  culture 
already  attained  by  the  Near  Orient  well  back  of  4000  B.C. 

Considerations  like  these  disclose  at  once  an  impressive  d^;ree  of 
unity  in  the  career  of  man.  The  recognition  of  the  Orient  as  lying 
behind  the  history  of  Europe,  just  as  the  history  ci  Europe  lies  behind 
that  of  America,  and  the  further  possibility  of  pushing  back  behind 
the  historic  Orient  to  the  ages  of  man's  prehistoric  develc^ment  and 
linking  these  up  in  their  turn  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  thus  giving 
us  the  ever  ranoter  stages,  America,  Europe,  the  Near  Orient,  pre- 
historic man,  the  geological  ages — these  latest  reconstructions  of  the  new 
historian  disclose  to  us  the  career  of  man  for  the  first  time  as  one  whole,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  consecutive  development  from  the  stone  fist  hatchet 
to  the  shell  fragments  of  1914  buried  side  by  side  on  the  battlefields  <A 
the  Somme.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  ancient  Orient,  carried  on 
with  open  eyes  and  with  larger  objects  in  view  than  the  statistics  of  the 
dative  case,  reveab  to  us  the  well-known  and  long  familiar  historic 
epochs  of  the  career  of  European  man  for  the  first  time  set  in  a  back- 
groimd  of  several  hundred  thousand  years.  In  this  vast  synthesis,  which 
only  a  study  of  oriental  history  makes  possible,  there  is  thus  disclosed  to 
us  an  imposing  panorama  of  the  human  career  in  a  vista  of  successive 
ages  such  as  no  earlier  generation  has  ever  been  able  to  survey.  This  is 
the  New  Past. 

However  it  may  be  with  science  and  philosophy,  history  has  thus 
far  made  little  account  of  this  tremendous  S3aithesis.    And  this  brings 

'  Much  of  this  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the  author's  presidential  address  before 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  published  in  the  Jowrnal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  XXXIX,  161. 
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up  the  important  question  why  modem  education  and  research  should 
be  expected  to  take  account  of  the  New  Past — these  ages  which  seem  so 
remote  from  modem  life.  These  things  all  happened  so  long  ago! 
Yesy  the  law  of  gravitation  was  set  in  operation  a  long  time  ago,  and 
the  coal  measures  and  the  iron  deposits  were  laid  down  ages  ago;  but 
they  are  all  modem  forces  still  affecting  our  lives  every  day.  Physics  and 
geology  deal  with  them  in  education,  and  our  economic  life  could  not 
go  on  without  them.  Just  so  the  discovery  of  Southeastern  Europe 
by  civilization  five  thousand  years  ago.  It  brought  things  into  the  life 
of  Europe  which  today  are  forces  as  constantly  and  insistently  touching 
our  lives  in  all  that  we  do  as  the  force  of  gravitation,  the  energy  of 
coal,  or  the  myriad  modem  applications  of  iron  and  steel.  How  far 
would  the  average  citizen  go  in  his  day's  program  if  he  were  to  eliminate 
as  of  no  more  use  the  things  which  he  has  inherited  from  the  early 
Orient  ?  When  he  rises  in  the  morning  and  clothes  his  body  in  textUe 
garmenls,  when  he  sits  down  to  the  breakfast  table  spread  with  spotless 
Unetif  set  with  vessels  of  glazed  pottery  and  with  drinking  goblets  of  glass  ^ 
when  he  puts  forth  his  hand  to  any  implement  of  metal  on  that  table 
except  aluminum,  when  he  eats  his  morning  roll  or  cereal  and  drinks  his 
glass  of  milk,  or  perhaps  eats  his  morning  chop  cut  from  the  flesh  of  a 
domesticated  animal,  when  he  rolls  downtown  in  a  vehicle  supported  on 
wheels,  when  he  enters  his  office  building  through  a  porticus  supported 
on  columns,  when  he  sits  down  at  his  desk,  spreads  out  a  sheet  of  paper, 
grasps  his  pen,  dips  it  in  ink,  puts  a  date  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  writes  a 
check  or  a  promissory  note,  or  dictates  a  lease  or  a  contract  to  his  secretary, 
when  he  looks  at  his  watch  with  the  sixty-fold  division  of  the  circle  on  its 
face,  in  all  these  and  in  an  infinite  number  of  other  commonplaces  of  life — 
things  without  which  modem  life  could  not  go  on  for  a  single  hour,  the 
average  man  of  today  is  using  items  of  an  inheritance  which  began  to  pass 
across  the  eastern  Mediterranean  from  the  Orient  when  Europe  was 
discovered  by  civilization  five  thousand  years  ago.  Even  in  the  world 
of  science  it  is  found,  for  example,  that  in  the  modem  study  of  the  moon 
the  observations  of  the  Babylonians  furnishing  the  earliest  known  data 
are  of  great  value.  Similarly  the  processes  of  smelting  metallic  ores 
devised  by  the  Egyptians  some  six  thousand  years  ago,  when  they 
became  the  first  smelters  of  metal,  have  been  employed  with  Uttle  change 
ever  since,  imtil  in  quite  recent  years  modem  chemistry  has  introduced 
improvements  and  changes. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  misunderstand  the  value  of  ancient 
oriental  achievement.    One  of  the  conunonest  and  most  regrettable 
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spectacles  of  modem  life,  especially  in  America  and  En^and,  is  that  <A 
enraptured  femininity  contemplating  t)ie  lofty  truths  fondly  believed  to 
be  enshrined  in  s(Hne  andent  oriental  faith,  and  forgetting  all  that  ages 
of  social  experience  have  attributed  in  develofHng,  elevating,  and 
enriching  all  the  surviving  religions  of  ancient  origin.  To  ignore  these 
later  centuries  of  ennobling  development  and,  turning  backward,  to  adopt 
without  change  the  germinal  stages  of  some  ancient  faith  is  as  reasonable 
as  it  would  be  for  the  thirsty  individual  seeking  refreshment  <m  a  hot 
day  to  go  and  lie  down  under  an  acorn  and  regale  himself  cm  a  water- 
melon seed! 

Is  there,  then,  any  value  that  may  still  come  to  us  fnnn  the  New 
Past  other  than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  its  surviving  achievements  vriiidi 
are  still  in  common  use  among  us  ?  Lord  Acton  has  well  said  that  "next 
to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  noAA  is 
the  second  landmark  that  divides  us  fnnn  the  Middle  Ages  and  ma^ 
the  transition  to  modem  life."  In  this  distinguished  historian's  judg- 
ment, therefore,  the  two  great  forces  which  led  men  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages  into  modem  life  were  a  vision  which  looked  hoih  forward  and  back- 
wardf  and  which  not  only  caught  the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  fuhtre 
in  the  New  World  after  1492,  but  also  drew  the  profoundest  inspiration 
from  the  newly  recovered  past,  as  they  leamed  to  know  it  in  the  surviving 
writings  and  other  important  works  of  its  greatest  men.  What  was  the 
andent  world,  the  past,  to  which  Lord  Acton  refers  ?  The  only  past 
known  to  the  men  who  were  emerging  from  the  Middle  Ages  was,  as 
we  all  know,  the  past  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Now  we  have  just  been  om- 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  process  of  recovering  the  andent  world  which 
began  at  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  did  not  cease  with  the  Renaissance, 
but  has  gone  on  through  all  the  centuries  since  then,  and  with  quicken- 
ing strides,  especially  during  the  last  two  generations.  We  listen  now 
not  only  to  the  voices  of  Cicero  and  Socrates,  of  Isaiah  and  David,  as 
did  the  men  of  the  Renaissance,  but  also  to  the  voice  of  Sennacherib  in 
the  proud  story  of  his  victories,  to  the  voice  of  Cheops  telling  in  terms  of 
colossal  masonry  architecture  the  triumphs  of  the  first  great  organized 
state,  to  the  voice  of  the  earliest  smdter  of  metals  singing  in  the  tinkle 
of  his  primitive  anvil  the  song  of  man's  coming  conquest  of  the  earth, 
to  the  voice  of  remote  and  long-forgotten  aeons  heard  now  only  in  the 
message  of  ever  more  carefully  wrought  stone  imjdements,  to  the  vtnce 
of  geological  ages  muttering  in  the  savage  gutturals  of  incipient  human 
speech  which  we  seem  to  hear  resoimding  through  prehistoric  forests 
re-echoing  to  the  first  inarticulate  utterances  of  those  now  hardly  dis- 
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cemible  creatures,  about  to  become  men.  Back  through  the  aeons  into 
historic  and  prehistoric  deeps  like  these  we  now  look,  and  listen  to  the 
echoes  that  come  to  us  out  of  the  vista  of  the  ages.  It  was  with  such  a 
a  vision  before  him  that  Tennyson  looked  down  into  the  cradle  of  his 
firstborn  and  said,  "Out  of  the  deeps,  my  child";  and  such  a  vision 
of  the  New  Past,  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  modem  men, 
has  values  as  yet  all  improved.  He  who  really  discerns  it  has  begun 
to  read  the  glorious  Odyssey  of  human  kind,  disclosing  to  us  man  push- 
ing out  upon  the  ocean  of  time  to  make  conquest  of  treasure  unspeakable, 
of  worlds  surpassing  all  his  dreams — ^the  supreme  adventure  of  the 
ages.  Such  a  vision  must  have  high  moral  value,  for  who  can  see  it  and 
fail  to  feel  the  call  to  foUow  and  to  achieve  in  high  endeavor  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  which  the  vision  gives  unequivocal  promise  ?  In  these  days 
when  emotional  religion  has  so  often  given  way  to  sober  and  even  prosaic 
resolution,  I  see  in  the  picture  of  man's  past  achievements  and  progress 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  continue  the  great  adventure  on  the  highest  plane. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  New  Past,  which  we  of  this  generation  are  the 
first  to  behold,  may  be  made  a  great  moral  power  among  the  youth  of 
our  land. 

Again  perhaps  the  most  evident  element  of  power  resulting  from  the 
recovery  of  the  New  Past  is  the  demonstration  of  amazing  progress  which 
it  reveals.  If  we  may  trust  the  oracular  London  r^9ie5,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
we  may,  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican  church,  while  delivering  the  last 
Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford  University  a  few  weeks  ago,  emphatically 
denied  that  history  discloses  any  hmnan  progress.  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  suspicion  that  the  bishop  has  not  yet  banished  Archbishop 
Ussher's  dust-covered  chronology  from  the  margin  of  his  Bible,  where  it 
probably  occupies  an  impregnable  position  along  with  the  imprecatory 
Psalms.  For  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  man's  career  as  at  present  known  to  us  can  doubt  the  amazing 
reach  and  sweep  of  himian  progress;  a  progress  in  the  face  of  which  even 
the  events  of  the  last  six  years  seem  hardly  more  than  a  casual  episode, 
and  one  which  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  as  we  contemplate  the 
effect  of  the  Glacial  Age  or  of  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  ice  on  the 
human  career. 

An  invaluable  corollary  of  this  progress,  always  evident  to  anyone 
who  studies  it  as  a  whole,  is  its  demonstration  of  the  value  of  conserva- 
tism, a  word  which  is  slowly  recovering  its  respectability  among  us  at 
present.  We  are  rooted  in  the  past  and  unconsciously  every  hour  we 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  its  inexorable  voice.    We  still  wear  buttons  on 
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our  coat  sleeves  and  at  the  t(^  of  our  coat  tails,  althou^  we  do  longer 
button  to  them  the  satin-lined  cuffs  and  coat  flaps  of  our  fathers  as 
they  did  when  they  mounted  their  horses.  Everybody  knows  his 
appendix  is  a  survival  oi  a  once  useful  but  now  very  troublesome  org^n 
which  he  is  glad  to  part  with  even  at  considerable  hospital  charges,  and 
I  am  told  by  the  physidogists  that  our  interiors  are  infested  with  son^ 
of  such  siu^vals.  Most  of  us  are  also  afflicted  with  serious  mental 
appendixes,  of  which  we  may  be  largely  unconscious.  Nevertheless 
any  nation  which  considers  the  past  a  troublesome  ai^)endix  to  be  dis- 
carded as  quickly  as  possible  wiD  find  itself  in  the  position  of  Russia  at 
the  present  moment,  relap>sing  rapidly  into  a  barbarism  which  temporary 
successes  in  war  will  only  render  the  more  terrible. 

If  we  are  to  make  safe  and  sane  progress,  it  can  only  be  made  vidu- 
able  and  enduring  by  the  conservation  of  much  of  the  past.  The  New 
Past  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in  the  last  two  generations  will  un- 
questionably prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  young  pec^le  in  dis- 
playing clearly  how  every  conquest  of  progress  has  carried  akmg  with  it 
the  germs  of  the  old,  and  in  showing  unmistakably  how  the  old  surviving 
in  the  new  has  usually  never  wholly  disiq>peared.  The  present,  with  its 
revolutionary  innovations  and  its  seemingly  almost  instantaneous  transi- 
tions, is  very  misleading.  Even  the  most  novel  of  modem  mechanical 
devices  may  reach  back  into  a  past  far  remoter  than  we  fancy,  and  the 
startling  suddenness  with  which  it  has  seemed  to  emerge  and  take  its 
place  among  us  completely  disappears.  A  good  example  is  the  land 
battleship,  the  tank,  Yihidi  was  so  abruptly  introduced  kmg  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  War.  Yet  we  mi^t  step  over  into  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum  and  find  there  in  Assyrian  reliefs  sculptiurd  in  the 
ninth  century  before  Christ  a  wheeled  and  armored  battle  car  nK>ving 
across  the  field  of  battle,  propelled  by  power  from  within  and  guided  by 
a  conmiander  protected  by  a  domed  and  circular  turret  with  peepholes  all 
aroimd  imder  the  eaves  of  the  dome.  There  it  is  in  actual  use  nearly 
twenty-eight  hundred  years  ago — a  modem  tank  but  for  the  lack  of 
gunpowder  and  gasoline  power.  Our  McCormicks  and  other  inventors 
of  farm  machinery  would  probably  be  interested  to  know  that  a  Baby- 
lonian seal  bears  a  little  engraving  showing  a  machine  seeder  drawn  by 
oxen  engaged  in  sowing  grain.  As  a  symbol  of  the  fruitful  life  that  feeds 
an  empire  the  Assyrian  kings  placed  a  representation  of  this  seeder 
in  brilliantly  colored  glazed  bricks  on  the  palace  walls.  For  the  mind  of 
a  young  person  who  may  have  become  interested  in  the  vagaries  of  some 
soap-box  purveyor  of  universal  social  panaceas,  who  would  wipe  out  the 
past,  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  ciu-e  than  a  knowledge  of  the  New  Past. 
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One  of  the  things  which  early  strikes  the  student  of  the  New  Past 
is  the  conflict  between  this  newly  discerned  unity  of  the  human  career 
and  the  exdusiveness  of  modem  nationalism,  as  it  has  grown  up  during 
the  brief  five  thousand  years  of  the  career  of  ciUvization.  This  contrast 
pr(q)erly  appreciated  may  have  its  uses.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  however 
much  we  may  long  for  conditions  which  will  permit  a  peaceful  federation 
of  the  world,  now  understand  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  put  a  League  of 
Nations  on  paper.  We  now  see  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  must  each 
be  educated  to  a  point  where  public  feeling  will  demand  some  form 
of  league,  and  before  that  point  is  reached  it  is  useless  to  endeavor  to 
force  through  a  paper  league,  not  yet  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
people  of  every  civilized  nation  of  importance.  It  may  take  generations 
to  create  such  a  public  feeling  among  the  leading  peoples  of  civilization. 
In  the  process  of  education  which  will  build  up  such  a  public  sentiment, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  vision  of  the  unity  of  man  arising  in  the  mind  of 
every  yoimg  person  who  has  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  New  Past  will 
not  remain  a  mere  academic  conception,  but  as  one  of  the  supreme  facts 
of  modem  knowledge  may  become  and  will  become  a  compeUing  influence 
toward  a  future  federation  of  the  world  and  an  eventual  brotherhood 
of  men. 

But  how  shall  the  New  Past  find  its  proper  place  in  education  ?  Shall 
we  of  the  universities  leave  it  to  a  brilliant  modem  novelist  and  outspoken 
critic  of  the  imiversities  ?  One  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  during 
my  recent  long  absence  from  the  University  was  a  week's  end  at  Easton 
Glebe,  Dunmow,  the  Essex  home  of  H.  G.  Wells,  whom  we  may  not 
inappropriately  recognize  as  an  apostle  of  the  New  Past.  Long  drives, 
vivacious  teas,  and  contemplative  walks,  interspersed  with  games 
and  dances  in  Mr.  Britling's  bam,  gave  ample  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  these  things.  Mr.  Wells's  new  OuUine  of  History,  now  appearing 
serially  and  then  almost  ready  for  the  press,  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  themes  for  these  discussions,  which  I  wish  some  of  our 
own  historians  and  educators  might  have  heard.  It  was  very  refresh- 
ing not  to  be  called  upon  to  argue  for  the  treatment  of  man's  career  as 
a  whole,  or  to  defend  the  thesis  that  history  must  expand  to  include  the 
New  Past. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no  modem  university  department  of 
history  is  complete  which  does  not  include  at  least  one  course  on  the  New 
Past.  We  have  special  courses  on  the  history  of  mammals,  in  which  the 
student  may  follow  the  development  of  the  horse  from  a  creature  little 
if  any  larger  than  a  rabbit  up  to  the  manmioth  draught  horses  of 
today.    Without  conceit  man  may  fairly  consider  himself  as  a  mammal 
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con^Mirable  in  importance  with  the  horse;  but  ndiat  university  offos  a 
course  following  evolution  at  its  cuhninating  stage,  tracing  its  siqweme 
achievement  in  bringing  forth  the  life  of  modem  man,  from  the  i»e-man 
of  the  Maurer  Sands  by  Heidelberg  to  the  earliest  great  societies  of 
civilized  man  from  whom  we  are  all  descended  ?  We  are  told  these  things 
do  not  belong  to  history.  But  the  geologists  <^er  courses  in  the  history 
of  the  earth,  and  the  paleobotanists  offer  courses  in  the  history  of  many 
forms  of  plant  life.  Natural  science  uses  the  word  "history"  quite 
properly  to  designate  developments  in  which  written  documents  play  no 
part  whatever,  and  we  may  fairly  ask  by  what  authority  the  history  of 
man  is  limited  to  the  period  since  written  documents  b^an. 

These  considerations  might  bring  up  the  whole  question  of  the  corre- 
lation of  the  New  Past  with  the  great  body  of  science,  natural  and  human- 
istic. As  I  had  the  importunity  of  saying  in  the  William  EUeiy  Hale 
lectures,'  I  have  (rften  w^mdered  what  there  is  unnatural  about  man. 
Is  he  unnatural  because  he  lives  in  groups  and  builds  houses  ?  Many 
birds  do  the  same,  and  some  beasts  also,  like  the  beaver.  Nevertheless 
both  in  education  and  in  the  organization  of  research  we  have  strangely 
isolated  man  frcHn  the  natural  order  where  Linnaeus  long  ago  foimd  a 
place  for  him;  and  there  is  a  very  unfortunate  chasm  both  in  educatiim 
and  research  between  natural  and  so-called  humanistic  science — a 
chasm  for  which  there  is  no  justification. 

That  this  unfortimate  cleavage  will  disappear  eventually  I  have 
no  doubt.  It  blinds  us  to  larger  correlations  in  education  which  the 
New  Past  makes  obviously  possible.  We  arrange  the  curriculum  of  a 
historical  department  chronologically,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  medieval  should  follow  ancient  history,  and  American  should 
follow  European.  Since  the  recovery  of  the  New  Past  it  is  now  possible 
and  perfectly  feasible  to  carry  this  chronological  arrangement  much  farther 
back  into  the  career  of  the  universe  and  thus  to  include  also  the  natuialr 
science  departments  and  arrange  a  series  of  courses  presenting  an 
outline  history  of  the  universe,  from  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
matter  through  the  formation  of  celestial  systems,  the  origin  and  histoiy 
of  our  globe,  the  emergence  of  life,  its  upward  progress  throu^  ever 
higher  forms  of  v^etable  and  animal  life  until  the  appearance  of  man, 
where  the  history  of  the  New  Past  now  carries  us  over  to  the  familiar 
epochs  of  European  history.  In  this  way  the  New  Past  would  enable 
us  to  link  up  the  career  of  man  with  that  of  the  physical  universe  out  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  emerged.    The  outline  history  of  the  universe 

'  The  Scientific  Monthly ,  October,  1919,  p.  289. 
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which  I  have  suggested  ah'eady  exists  in  the  series  of  lecture  courses  on 
evolution,  known  as  the  WilUam  Ellery  Hale  lectures,  though  some  of 
these  courses  still  remain  impublished,  and  what  was  done  in  those 
lectures  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington  might 
also  be  done  in  every  university  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  courses  under 
the  general  title  "Evolution,"  or  "Summary  of  Evolution."  The  series 
might  weU  dominate  the  whole  curriculum,  and  through  the  courses  on 
history,  with  which  it  would  be  concluded,  lead  naturally  over  to  studies 
in  literature  and  art  as  the  final  culture  courses  in  a  curriculum  which 
would  furnish  a  broader  tyi^  of  education  than  any  now  o£Fered  by  our 
universities  here  or  abroad. 

In  such  a  historical  correlation  of  the  career  of  man  with  the  secular 
processes  of  our  earth,  and  the  imiverse  about  it,  the  New  Past,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  forms  an  indispensable  link;  but  it  is  a  link  of 
which  we  have  recovered  thus  far  only  scanty  fragments.  An  enormous 
amoimt  of  laborious  exploration  and  research  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Last  winter  while  in  Cairo  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  some  new 
fragments  of  the  earliest  known  royal  annals  in  any  language — a  black 
diorite  slab,  of  which  a  fragment  had  long  been  known  in  the  museimi  of 
Palermo.  Although  the  new  Cairo  fragments  had  been  recently  twice 
published,  an  exhaustive  examination  disclosed  a  hitherto  unnoticed 
d3niasty  or  group  of  ten  Pharaohs  ruling  over  pred3aiastic  Egypt — a 
d3masty  before  the  d3masties.  The  black  stone  slab  on  which  these 
oldest  known  royal  annals  were  written  some  forty-five  himdred  years 
ago  had  originally  been  set  up  in  some  temple,  perhaps  at  Memphis. 
When  the  building  perished,  the  block  had  been  re-used  in  another 
building  as  a  threshold,  and  generations  of  hiunan  feet  had  gradually 
worn  down  the  inscribed  records  until  in  many  places  only  the  faintest 
glimmerings  of  the  disappearing  signs  were  discernible.  It  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  two  successive  editors  and  publishers  that  important  new 
facts  were  still  to  be  wrung  from  it,  and  that  a  third  publication  is 
necessary;  but  I  have  referred  to  the  incident  because  it  so  well  illus- 
trates the  situation  throughout  the  range  of  study  of  the  New  Past, 
whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  museums.  Many  a  block  like  that,  with 
its  predous  message  from  the  ancient  life  of  man,  lies  out  yonder  in 
the  Near  Orient  awaiting  discovery  and  rescue  from  destruction.  I  have 
stood  in  the  gates  of  an  ancient  dty  of  Assyria,  which  was  flourishing 
in  the  days  when  the  Hebrews  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  were  still 
fighting  to  repel  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  I  have  seen  the  modem  natives 
scrape  away  with  little  more  than  their  hands  a  slight  covering  of  earth 
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which  concealed  a  vast  block  of  alabaster  bearing  magnificently  carved 
royal  annals  marching  in  imposing  lines  of  large  and  stately  cundfcnn 
across  the  up-turned  face  of  the  block.  We  thrust  back  the  earth 
again  to  cover  and  protect  the  venerable  document,  and  there  it  stiD 
lies,  undoubtedly  along  with  many  of  its  kind  in  the  other  dty  gates, 
awaiting  recovery  to  enrich  the  halls  of  some  modem  museum  and  to 
fill  some  one  of  the  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  New  Past. 

As  we  look  out  over  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  its  great  central 
nucleus  of  Egypto-Babylonian  culture  on  each  side  of  the  intercon- 
tinental bridge,  and  realize  that  these  birth-lands  of  civilization  are  now 
opened  to  imrestricted  investigation  by  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  it  is  evident  that  there  rises  before  us  an  c^portmiity  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  humanistic  research.  There  lie  the  documents 
which  wiU  enable  us  to  complete  the  vast  synthesis  first  erected  by 
Darwin,  by  which  we  may  eventually  completely  link  up  the  historic 
past  of  man  with  the  geological  ages  that  lie  behind  the  human  career. 
In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  humanistic  research  there  is  no 
other  field  of  investigation  which  so  kindles  the  imagination,  or  may 
be  compared  with  it  in  imposing  range  and  far-reaching  impc^tance. 

With  few  exceptions  the  men  engaged  in  such  researches  in  America 
have  been  university  teachers  in  a  dq)artment  organized  to  teach 
languages,  like  the  traditional  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the 
lure  which  has  drawn  most  of  us  into  this  field  has  been  the  c^portunity 
of  aiding  in  the  inspiring  task  of  recovering  a  great  group  of  lost  civiliza- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  the  orientalist  who  is  also  a  university  teacher 
is  as  unable  single-handed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  situati<Mi  like 
this  as  would  be  the  astronomer  if  he  were  obliged  to  imdertake  the 
study  of  the  celestial  world  without  his  observatory  or  his  staff  (rf 
assistants. 

The  response  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  this  situation  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  for  historical  research  in  the  early 
career  of  man,  which  has  been  called  the  Oriental  Institute.  Hie 
original  documents  indispensable  to  the  researches  of  the  Institute  lie 
in  distant  lands  and  far-away  museums.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Oriental  Institute,  therefore,  was  to  provide  for  occasional  journeys  to 
the  Near  Orient  for  the  study  or  copying  of  new  docimients  acquired  by 
other  museums  and  the  acquisition  of  new  and  original  monimients  for 
our  own  collections. 

Returning  from  nearly  a  year's  absence  in  the  Near  East  on  the  first 
expedition  of  our  Oriental  Institute,  it  is  more  than  a  pleasure  on  this 
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Convocatioii  Day  to  be  accorded  the  opportunity  thus  publicly  to 
set  forth  the  place  which  I  believe  the  field  of  oriental  research  is  destined 
to  occupy  in  the  siun  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  that  the  work 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  this  field  has  perhaps  outgrown  indulgent 
toleration  at  the  hands  of  facetious  colleagues  who  have  sometimes 
referred  to  it  as  the  "mummy  department."  For  it  is  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  already 
made  a  large  place  for  herself  in  the  andent  lands  of  the  Near  Orient. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  visit  of  our  honored  president  to  Baghdad 
and  Persia,  and  the  administrative  efficiency  and  diplomatic  skill  with 
which  he  discharged  his  difficult  task  of  distributing  American  bounty 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  multitudes  of  Persia.  I  will  spare  his 
proverbial  modesty  the  repetition  of  any  of  the  frequent  expressions  of 
regard  for  him  and  admiration  for  his  work  which  I  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  leading  British  administrators  and  conmianders  in  the  Near  Orient. 
It  is  a  gratification  also  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  Oriental  Institute 
expedition  has  been  able  to  establish  connections  which  insure  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  if  she  desires  it,  an  important  share  in  the  future 
of  scientific  research  in  the  Near  Orient. 

Co-operation  with  both  British  and  French  will  be  easily  arranged. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  British,  now  in  control  of  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Near  Orient.  Un- 
expected reasons  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  University  of 
Chicago  expedition  was  the  first  group  of  white  men  or  non-Moslems  to 
cross  the  Arab  state  of  King  Faisal  from  Baghdad  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Since  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Arab  dominions,  our  expedition  was 
privileged  to  be  the  first  to  bear  the  American  flag  across  them  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Be3niit.  The  observations  made 
by  the  expedition  on  the  modem  conditions  were  considered  of  such 
value  by  Lord  Allenby  that  he  informed  the  British  government  of 
the  facts  we  had  gathered  among  the  Arabs  and  asked  that  they  be 
personally  reported  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office. 
Although  we  were  not  expecting  to  return  to  America  by  way  of  London, 
this  was  done^  and  a  purely  archaeological  and  historical  expedition 
of  this  University  was  thus  able  to  render  service  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. We  have  therefore  every  reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
cordial  support  of  the  British  in  any  of  our  future  efiForts  in  these  r^ons. 

Indeed,  if  the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  the  work  can  be  made 
available,  the  foundation  has  been  laid  and  the  opportunity  is  open 
before  us  for  the  achievement  of  a  vast  body  of  results  in  the  study  of 
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the  human  career,  and  the  acquisition  of  an  unparalleled  body  of  infi- 
nitely precious  records  of  the  New  Past  such  as  few  American  institutions 
can  hope  to  rivaL  It  remains  only  for  us  to  ''go  up  and  possess  the 
land."  The  expedition  brings  back  with  it  a  great  collection  of  ancient 
monuments,  records,  and  works  of  art,  which  had  been  accumulating 
in  the  hands  of  native  antiquity  dealers  during  the  war.  Valuable  as 
this  collection  is,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  nnxiuments  of  which  the 
like  has  never  before  been  brought  to  America,  and  in  some  cases  even  to 
Europe,  nevertheless  all  this  is  but  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  recovered 
and  brought  back  to  enrich  our  collections  and  the  archives  of  the 
Oriental  Institute,  if  its  work  expands  as  it  should  and  it  is  enabled  to 
strike  the  spade  deep  into  those  great  treasiuies  of  ancient  human  life, 
the  mounds  which  cover  the  ancient  dties  of  the  Near  East.  The  obstruc- 
tion of  such  work  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  once  in  control  in 
these  regions,  has  given  way,  except  in  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  to  cordial 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  enlightened  European  governments,  chiefly 
British  and  French. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  American  orientalists  must  largely  fall  the 
responsibility  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  chapters  in  the  career  of  man. 
A  profound  sense  of  this  obligation  makes  it  far  more  than  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  thus  publicly  to  express  the  keen  appreciation  and  the  onn- 
pelling  inspiration  to  new  achievement  felt  by  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  presence  of  the  new  vista  of  usefulness 
now  expanding  before  it.  We  owe  all  this  to  the  sympathetic  and 
never-failing  support  of  the  plans  of  the  department  by  our  far-seeing 
President  and  our  broad-minded  Board  of  Trustees  in  approving  and 
furthering  the  organization  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  a  long-proved  friend  of  the  University,  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  Such  enlightened  support  is  equq>ping  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  carry  her  full  share  of  American  responsibility  in  recover- 
ing the  lost  chapters  of  the  New  Past,  which  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  European  peoples  and  governments  throws  upon  us  as  a  result  of 
the  Great  War.  No  more  noticeable  example  of  the  lack  of  resources 
to  support  this  work  could  be  cited  than  the  empty  treasury  of  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Jerusalem,  an  institution  established  at  a  place 
and  in  a  land  haUowed  by  such  associations  that  it  was  believed  great 
sums  would  be  easily  obtainable  for  its  support.  Imagine  our  surprise 
on  reaching  Jerusalem  to  find  the  British  School  almost  without  funds, 
several  years  after  its  organization.  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  perhaps  the 
leading  British  archaeologist,  recently  president  of  the  British  Assoda- 
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don  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  for  five  years  president  of  the 
London  Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  publicly  announced  the  failure  of  an 
effort  to  secure  the  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  British 
Institute  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt,  maintained  by  the  government.' 

This  announcement  by  the  illustrious  British  scientist  of  the  failure 
of  his  effort,  although  supported  by  all  the  great  learned  societies  of 
Great  Britain,  finally  quendies  every  hope  of  British  governmental  sup- 
port of  scientific  researches  in  the  Near  Orient  for  many  years  to  come. 

What  is  true  of  Great  Britain  is  likewise  true  of  the  continental 
governments,  though  not  for  lack  of  interest  and  willingness  to  aid,  but 
because  of  depleted  treasuries.  I  have  found  officials  of  some  of  the 
leading  scientific  institutions  of  Europe  almost  pathetically  eager  to 
make  some  form  of  combination  with  American  efforts  in  the  Near 
Orient,  by  which  their  meager  resources  might  be  supplemented  by 
our  supposably  more  ample  funds,  in  order  to  compass  some  of  the 
larger  enterprises  which  they  refuse  to  relinquish  to  us,  but  to  achieve 
which  they  have  neither  the  men  nor  the  money.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  we  cannot  expect  any  support  of  such  work  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  look  solely  to  our  American  men  of  means  for 
the  funds  to  carry  on  these  researches. 

The  great  centers  of  himian  life  in  the  ancient  world,  the  mighty 
cities  and  capitals  of  Babylonia,  Ass3nia,  Persia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt,  the  region  where  the  earliest  civilized  societies 
arose  out  of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  bring  civilization  to  barbarian 
Europe — all  these  treasuries  of  human  records  which  are  rapidly  perish- 
ing in  the  whole  region  about  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  lie 
there  silently  awaiting  the  spade  of  the  excavator.  I  have  seen  the 
ruined  capitals  of  the  ancient  East  slimibering  under  their  gloomy 
mounds  at  sunset,  and  many  a  time  as  the  sun  arose  and  dispelled  the 
shadows  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  banished  life  that  once  ebbed  and  flowed 
through  those  now  rubbish-covered  and  dismantled  streets  must  start 
forth  again,  till  with  a  regret  so  poignant  that  it  was  almost  physical  pain 
I  have  realized  the  years  that  must  elapse  before  these  silent  mounds  can 
be  made  to  speak  again  and  reveal  all  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  New 
Past  which  transformed  our  father-man  from  savagery  in  some  remote 
cavern  where  at  most  he  could  coimt  five  by  the  aid  of  his  fingers  into  a 
godlike  creature  who  reached  out  to  the  stars  on  those  Babylonian 
plains  and  made  the  first  computations  which  have  at  length  enabled 
us  to  pliunb  the  vast  deeps  of  the  universe. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  AnHquaries,  Sec.  Ser.,  XXXI  (1919),  190. 
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Before  the  whole  recoverable  story  drawn  out  of  every  available 
mound  is  in  our  hands,  it  may  indeed  be  a  century  or  two;  but  after 
a  survey  of  most  of  the  important  buried  cities  of  the  Near  Orient,  I 
am  confident  that  with  sufficient  funds  and  adequate  personnel  it  will  be 
possible  in  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  or  let  us  say  within  a 
generation,  to  clear  up  the  leading  ancient  cities  of  Western  Asia  and  to 
recover  and  preserve  for  future  study  the  vast  body  of  hmnan  records 
which  they  contain.  In  thb  way  the  main  lines  of  the  development  can 
be  followed  in  the  larger  sites,  marking  the  leading  homes  of  ancient 
men  and  governments.  I  cannot  but  see  in  the  recovery  and  study  of 
this  incomparable  body  of  evidence  America's  greatest  opportunity  in 
humanistic  research  and  discovery. 

On  a  day  like  this,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  group  of  our  young 
people  who  are  about  to  leave  us  and  take  up  the  more  serious  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  such  a  retrospect  as  we  have  made  is  the  more  fitting  id 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  field  of  research  which  it  presents  is  so  vast 
and  the  investigators  so  limited  in  numbers.  "The  harvest  indeed  is 
great,  but  the  laborers  are  few"  and  we  need  recruits.  For  the  young 
man — ^yes,  and  for  the  yoimg  woman  too — ^who  may  be  interested  in 
hmnanistic  research,  no  field  of  investigation  is  more  inviting  or  offers 
greater  opportunities.  The  inspiring  task  which  confronts  America  in 
the  Near  East  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  aid  of  a  new  generation 
of  young  Americans  who  are  willing  to  spend  the  3rears  necessary  to 
gain  the  training  and  equipment  without  which  the  work  cannot  be 
done.  Such  young  people  may  look  forward  to  a  life-work  of  absorbing 
interest  and  of  ideal  usefulness  to  science,  coupled  with  a  living  retiim 
for  labor  achieved.  Great  opportunities  await  the  young  scholars  and 
scientists  in  this  field.  It  will  be  a  life  of  some  sacrifices.  Those  who 
elect  to  imdertake  it  must  set  their  faces  to  the  East,  feeling  a  deq> 
reverence  for  the  life  of  man  on  the  earth,  and  highly  resolving  to  devote 
their  all  to  this  new  crusade.  To  such  spirits  it  will  not  be  irksome  to 
dwell  among  memories  of  the  past;  to  them  the  recovery  of  the  unfolding 
life  of  man  will  not  be  a  toilsome  task,  but  rather  a  joytui  quest,  the 
modem  quest  for  the  Grail,  from  which  arduous  journeys  and  weary 
exile  in  distant  lands  will  not  deter  us.  For  in  this  crusade  of  modem 
scientific  endeavor  in  the  Near  Orient  we  know,  what  the  first  crusaders 
could  not  yet  discem,  that  we  are  retiuning  to  ancestral  shores.  And  in 
the  splendor  of  that  buoyant  life  of  the  human  soul  which  has  somehow 
come  up  out  of  the  impenetrable  deeps  of  past  ages  and  risen  so  high, 
they  shall  find  a  glorious  prophecy  of  its  supreme  future. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT 

THE  CONVOCATION  ORATOR 

The  address  with  which  we  have  been  favored  today  has  been  given 
by  one  of  our  own  Faculty  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  engaged  in  a 
very  interesting  and  important  investigation  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  returned  safely  from  his 
arduous  journey  and  congratulate  him  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  efiForts  in  the  interests  of  Archaeology  and  especially  of  the  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum.  We  thank  Professor  Breasted  for  his  service  today 
and  look  forward  to  still  greater  attainment  from  him  in  the  Oriental 
Department  for  the  University  and  for  the  world. 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

The  quarter  just  closing  has  been  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  most 
successful  summer  in  the  history  of  the  University.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  Smnmer  Quarter  as  a  regular  part  of  university  work  was  initiated 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1894,  and  has  proved  so  successful  and 
reasonable  a  method  of  using  university  facilities  as  to  have  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  other  institutions.  Summer  schools,  of  course,  have 
existed  elsewhere  for  many  years.  Our  Summer  Quarter  is  not  a  summer 
school. 

The  attendance  this  summer  has  reached  and  somewhat  surpassed 
the  phenomenal  record  of  the  summer  of  1916.  At  that  time  the  total 
attendance  of  different  students  for  the  Summer  Quarter  was  5,404. 
This  summer  it  is  5,406.  The  exceptionally  large  attendance  of  1916 
was  due  to  special  circumstances  which  it  was  not  anticipated  would 
unusual  circimistances.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  5,406 
recur  in  the  inmiediate  future.  The  attendance  this  year  is  due  to  no 
students  in  attendance  2,080  are  graduate  students  and  2,150  are  in 
the  professional  schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and 
Conmierce  and  Administration.  It  may  be  added  that  all  of  the  depart- 
ments speak  of  the  exceptional  quality  of  the  students,  who,  in  fact, 
comprise  a  large  nimiber  of  teachers,  including  many  from  college 
faculties.  It  is  believed  that  the  Sunmier  Quarter  of  the  University  is 
rendering  a  large  benefit  to  the  educational  work  of  the  country. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  past  summer  has  been  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  a  new  curriculum  of  graduate  ykxA, 
imder  the  head  of  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administraticm,  which  is 
in  succession  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  for  many 
years  maintained  as  an  independent  organization  in  Chicago,  and  which 
under  the  unselfish  direction  of  Dr.  Graham  Ta3dor  and  of  his  able 
staff  has  rendered  an  excellent  service.  The  following  letter  from  a 
special  committee  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
formally  improved  by  the  Trustees  of  that  School  will  explain  the 
situation. 

Augast  4,  1920 
Board  op  Trustees 

UNiVERsmr  OP  CmcACO 

Acting  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Giicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philantliropy, 
we  whose  names  are  undersigned  are  authorized  to  submit  for  your  considoatioa  the 
fdlowing  statement  and  proposals: 

For  several  years  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthnyy  has  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  for  the  training  of  students  who  desire  to  enter 
the  field  of  social  work  and  dvic  service.  The  woric  has  in  the  past  been  experimental 
and  there  have  been  many  groups  of  students  received  and  cared  for. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  training,  however,  has  been  that  provided  for 
college  graduates,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  School  are  convinced  that  the  methods  and 
principles  ai^licable  to  this  portion  of  their  work  have  been  so  wdl  developed  that  it 
would  now  be  wise  to  have  this  graduate  training  carried  on  under  University  auspices 
rather  than  under  those  of  a  separate  organization. 

They  therefore  propose: 

I.  That  the  University  of  Chicago  establish  a  graduate  professional  curriculum 
for  training  students  who  desire  to  enter  this  field;  in  so  doing  they  desire  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  record  that  in  their  judgment  such  a  curriculum  can  fulfil  the  demands  of 
the  situation  only  if  it  be  given  under  conditions  of  admimstrative  unity  characteristic 
of  professional  schools,  if  the  classroom  work  is  supplemented  by  "field  work"  and 
skilled  placement  of  graduates,  and  if  the  high  quality  of  the  student  body  b  assured 
by  the  provision  of  scholarships  and  fellow8hi|)s. 

3.  That  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  to  regard  these  proposals 
as  contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  guaranties  of  not  less  than  $35,000  a  year  for  the 
period  of  five  3rears  to  be  paid  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  may  be  stipulated. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  Trustee 
sophonisba  brecnnktoge 
Graham  Taylor, 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

Committee 

The  fund  of  $25,000  per  year  was  subscribed  by  the  following  persons: 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane,  Mr.  Morton  B.  HuU, 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mr.  Harold  H.  Swift. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  The  Jewish  Charities  of  Chicago,  The  United 
Charities  of  Chicago. 

The  balance  remaining  if  any  is  underwritten  by  Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  and  Mr.  Julius 
Rosenwald. 

The  University  has  for  many  years  maintained  as  a  branch  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  what  has  been  called  the 
Philanthropic  Service  Division,  which  has  had  a  similar  purpose  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  At  the  same 
time  the  School  has  not  been  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  it 
on  as  a  graduate  school  with  adequate  professional  training  and  field- 
work.  On  the  other  hand  the  departments  of  the  University  open  a 
field  of  instruction  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy.  It  seemed  therefore  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  that  the  very  generous  and  humane  suggestion 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  and 
of  the  financial  guarantors  should  be  accepted. 

It  was  believed  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  funds  and  exp)erience  provided  by  the  friends  of  the  School, 
this  excellent  service  should  be  rendered  even  better  than  has  heretofore 
been  the  case  either  with  the  University  or  with  the  School.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  August  meeting  of  the  Board  the  plan  was  adopted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  graduate  professional  curriculum  for  students  in  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  to  be  known  as  the  School  of  Social  Service  Admin- 
istration. Under  the  Deanship  of  Professor  Leon  Carrol  Marshall, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  new  School 
has  been  organized  and  will  be  fully  in  operation  by  the  first  of  October. 
The  University  in  undertaking  this  new  and  extended  task  for  the 
service  of  humanity  is  indebted,  not  only  to  those  whose  financial  gifts 
made  the  work  possible,  but  to  the  generous  spirit  of  those  connected 
with  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  extends  to 
them  its  thanks  as  well  as  to  the  guarantors.  The  purpose  of  the 
University  is  to  serve  mankind  in  education  and  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  confidently  believes  that  the 
new  School  will  render  a  service  worthy  of  the  University  and  worthy 
of  the  dty  of  Chicago. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Secretary  to  the  President. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Dean  of  the  Collies  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

F.  A.  Kingsbury,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Dq>artmait  of 
Psychology. 

£.  S.  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
William  Berry,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

G.  T.  Buswell,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  D^>artment  of  Education. 
N.  B.  Henry,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Education. 
Frances  Gillespie,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Warren  F.  Woodring,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  History. 

L.  W.  Mints,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

Gildo  Masso,  Instructor  in  Spanish  in  the  Jimior  College. 

John  C.  Ransmeier,  Instructor  in  Spanish  in  the  Junior  College. 

Henry  B.  Siems,  Lecture  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Zonja  E.  Wallen,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Lillian  Eichelberger,  Associate  in  the  Dq)artment  of  Chemistry. 

Lester  R.  Dragstedt,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Dq^artment  of 
Physiology. 

Otto  F.  Bond,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Jimior  College. 

Robert  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Junior  College. 

W.  E.  Gouwens,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology. 

N.  P.  Hudson,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology. 

Florence  McArdle,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

Amelia  WyUe,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 
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Mary  M.  Melcher,  on  the  Library  Stafif  with  rank  of  Associate. 

Ernest  W.  Puttkammer,  Instructor  in  the  Law  School. 

Albert  M.  Kales,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School. 

John  B.  Ellis,  Instructor  in  the  CoU^e  of  Education. 

L.  H.  Sandhusen,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Education. 

Ella  C.  McKenney,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, School  of  Education. 

Mary  KoU,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
School  of  Education. 

Inez  Boyce,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in 
the  College  of  Education. 

Ethel  Coe,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Art  in  the  College  of 
Education. 

Paul  M.  Atkins,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Conmierce  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Garfield  V.  Cox,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Conmierce  and 
Administration. 

P.  H.  Douglas,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of  Conmierce  and 
Administration. 

Willard  E.  Atkins,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

Edith  Abbott,  Associate  Professor  in  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Associate  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Erie  F.  Young,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Social  Service  Admin- 
istration. 

Elizabeth  F.  Dixon,  Supervisor  of  Field  Work  in  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration. 

Harrison  B.  Ash,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Latin,  University 
High  School. 

J.  Earl  Conn,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Social  Science,  Uni- 
versity High  School. 

H.  Beatrice  Krum,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
University  High  School. 

Elmer  C.  StauflFer,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  English,  University 
High  School. 

Jane  E.  Hyde,  Teacher  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
University  High  School. 

Ernest  F.  Hanes,  Teacher  in  the  University  High  School. 
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Abbie  S.  Bdden,  Teacher  in  the  University  Hi^  School. 
Winifred  O.  Jones,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
M.  Ethel  Brown,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
Isabel  Robinson,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
Helen  S.  Harris,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
Helen  F.  Cook,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
Delia  Kibbe,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 
Helen  I^Hcklaus,  Teacher  in  the  Elementary  School 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  to  Emery  T.  Filbey,  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education  in  the  School  of 
Education,  for  three  quarters,  from  October  i,  1920.  He  will  serve  as 
traveling  inspector  of  vocational  schook  under  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Junior  Division. 

PROMOTIONS 

The  following  members  of  the  Faculties  have  received,  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  promotion  in  rank: 

Associate  Professor  Frank  N.  Freeman,  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Associate  Professor  Marcus  W.  Jem^an,  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  History. 

Instructor  Albert  E.  Haydon,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion. 

Assistant  Professor  Theodore  L.  Neff,  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  Department  of  Romance. 

Associate  Benjamin  H.  \^^llier,  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology. 

Assistant  Professor  David  J.  Lingle,  to  an  associate  im>fessorshq> 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 

Associate  H.  M.  Weeter,  to  an  iostructorship  in  the  Dq)artment  of 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Instructor  Margaret  Bums,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Ph3rsical  Culture. 

Assistant  Lillian  R.  Marshall,  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Ph)rsical  Culture. 

Instructor  Gertrude  E.  Halliday,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  Coll^;e  of  Education. 
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RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Faculties: 

Robert  M.  Lovett,  as  Dean  of  the  Junior  Coll^;es. 

W.  J.  Crozier,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Zo5logy. 
He  becomes  head  of  the  department  of  zoology  in  Rutgers  College. 

F.  T.  Rogers,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Physiology. 
He  becomes  head  of  the  department  of  physiology  in  Baylor  University 
Medical  School,  Waco,  Texas. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  July  13,  1920,  the 
President  of  the  Board  appointed  the  following  standing  committees 
which  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Board: 

Committee  on  Finance  and  Investment:  Messrs.  Howard  G.  Grey, 
Chairman,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Vice-Chairman,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  C.  L. 
Hutchinson,  Jesse  A.  Baldwin. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds:  Messrs.  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Chairman,  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  Vice-Chairman,  Harold  F.  McCormick> 
Howard  G.  Grey,  T.  E.  Donnelley. 

Committee  on  Instruction  and  Equipment:  Messrs.  Charles  R. 
Holden,  Chairman,  Harold  H.  Swift,  Vice-Chairman,  A.  C.  Bartlett, 
F.  W.  Parker,  Charles  W.  Gilkey. 

Committee  on  Press  and  Extension:  Messrs.  T.  E.  Donnelley, 
Chairman,  F.  W.  Parker,  Vice-Chairman,  Willard  A.  Smith,  E.  B. 
Felsenthal,  R.  L.  Scott. 

Committee  on  Audit  and  Sectirities:  Messrs.  R.  L.  Scott,  Chairman, 
E.  B.  Felsenthal,  Vice-Chairman,  W.  A.  Smith,  C.  R.  Holden,  Wilber 
E.  Post. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy,  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  work 
could  be  better  perpetuated  under  university  supervision  and  in  a 
university  environment,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  establish 
at  the  University  a  graduate  professional  curriculum  for  students  in 
civics  and  philanthropy.  This  school  will  be  known  as  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  The  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  has  existed  in  Chicago  for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
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purpose  of  providing  facilities  for  the  training  of  students  who  desire 
to  enter  the  field  of  social  work  and  civic  service.  It  ceases  now  to 
exist,  and  the  University  will  provide  for  the  training  of  students  in 
this  specialized  field  under  University  auspices  and  with  University 
standards.  The  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthttyy  bave 
generously  guaranteed  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  work. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  Equipment  was  given  power  to 
proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  new  curriculum,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  held  September  14,  1920,  a  budget  for  its  expenses  was 
adopted  and  members  of  its  Faculty  were  appointed.  Professor  Leon 
Carroll  Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  deanship  of  the  School. 

DEAN  OF  COLLEGES 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  July  13,  1920,  the  University 
Statutes  were  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  Dean  of  the  Collies,  which 
action  represents  not  only  the  appointment  of  a  new  administrative 
officer  but  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy  with  reference  to  a  much- 
needed  supervision  of  work  in  the  Collies.  The  new  Dean,  elected 
July  13,  1920,  is  David  Allan  Robertson,  who  since  1906  has  served  as 
Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

UNFVERSITY  COMMISSIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  held  July  13,  1920,  adopted  a 
University  statute  which  creates  what  are  to  be  known  as  University 
Commissions.    The  statute  is  as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  University  Commissions  shaU  include  commissions  for  the  follow- 
ing departments  or  groups  of  the  University: 

a)  The  Law  School 

b)  The  Undergraduate  Medical  School 

c)  The  Graduate  Medical  School 

d)  The  Divinity  School 

e)  The  School  of  Education 

/)  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration 

g)  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 

k)  Women's  Interests 

$)  ffistorical  Group  (Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  Wstory,  Sociology, 
and  Anthropology). 

j)  Modem  Language  Group 

k)  Classical  Language  Group 

/)  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics 

m)  Geology  and  Geography 

fi)  Biological  Group  (Zodlogy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology, 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology) 
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Section  2.    Object:    To  promote  the  interests  of  the  University  by 
a)  Fostering  a  closer  relationship  between  the  alumni  and  the  University 
h)  Devel<^ing  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Faculties  and  Trustees 
c)  Developing  more  actively  the  interest  of  representative  Chicagoans  in  the 
University. 

Duties:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  commission  to  study  the  work  of  its  school 
or  group,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  as 
to  manner  and  means  of  improving  the  work  of  the  school  or  group.  These  sug- 
gestions shall  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  through  the  President  of  the  University, 
who  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Board  with  his  recommendations. 
Section  3.  Membership:  Each  commission  shall  be  composed  of: 
a)  Two  alimmi 

h)  Two  or  more  residents  of  Chicago  or  vicinity  not  connected  in  an  official 
a^Mudty  with  the  University 

c)  Two  members  of  the  Faculty  (except  as  provided  for  in  note) 
i)  One  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an  alternate  Trustee. 
Note. — ^Where  one  commission  is  provided  for  two  departments,  one  faculty 
member  of  the  commission  shall  be  appointed  from  each  department.    If  the  group 
is  composed  of  more  than  two  departments,  then  one  member  shall  be  added  from 
the  faculty  to  represent  each  additional  department. 

Section  4.  Method  of  appointing  members  and  term  of  office: 
a)  One  alumnus  member  shall  be  elected  by  the  Alimmi  Council  and  one  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

h)  Resident-of-Chicago  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  upon  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

c)  Faculty  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University,  and  whenever  practical 
shall  be  the  head  of  a  department  or  Dean  closely  associated  with  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

d)  The  Trustee  member  and  his  alternate  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

e)  Upon  the  inaug\iration  of  the  commissions,  the  faculty  members,  the  alumni 
members,  and  the  resident  members  shall  be  appointed  alternately  for  one  year  and 
two  years;  thereafter,  all  appointments  and  elections,  except  to  fill  unexpired  terms, 
shaU  be  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

/)  When  vacancies  occur,  a  member  shall  be  appointed  or  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor. 

Section  5.    Meetings: 

a)  Each  commission  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter,  except  the  Summer 
Quarter,  and  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  shall  be  with  the  teaching  force  of  all 
departments  or  groups  represented.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  joint  meeting  of  all 
commissions  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  during  the  Spring  Quarter 
of  each  year. 

h)  Special  meetings  may  be  called  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  commissions  or  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Section  6.  Officers:  Each  commission  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary 
annually,  during  the  Spring  Quarter. 

Section  7.  Members  ex  officio:  The  President  of  the  University  shall  be  ex  officio 
member  of  each  commission. 

The  members  of  the  several  commissions  have  not  been  appointed 
as  yet. 
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DINNERS  TO  COMMISSIONS  AND  FACULTIES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  hereafter  will  give  a  dinner  annually  to 
members  of  the  Faculties  during  the  Autumn  Quarter.  The  first  of 
these  dinners,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  customary  annual  ^'home- 
coming"  dinner  of  the  Faculties,  was  held  October  4.  The  Trustees, 
during  the  Spring  Quarter  each  year,  will  give  a  dinner  to  the  monbers 
of  the  University  Commissions  recently  created. 

UNIVERSITY  JOURNALS 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
publishing  the  several  University  journals,  and  in  view  of  the  limited 
amount  of  funds  available  as  subsidy  for  their  publication,  at  its  meeting 
held  July  13,  1920,  voted  to  reduce  the  number  of  issues  of  certain 
journals  during  the  year,  to  reduce  the  number  of  pages  in  each  issue  of 
others,  and  in  certain  instances  to  increase  the  subscripticm  price.  The 
details  of  these  changes  are  printed  respectively  in  each  journal. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  opportunities  in 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  for  securing  rare  material  for  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  authorized  Mr.  J.  H.  Breasted,  Director  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  purchase  suitable  objects  to 
the  amoimt  of  $50,000,  half  of  this  amount  being  im>vided  by  a  liberal 
friend  of  the  University.  Mr.  Breasted,  who  has  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity, is  supervising  the  installation  of  material  which  has  already  arrived 
at  the  Museum. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  purchase  of 
books  in  France  through  the  librarian  of  Northwestern  University,  who 
is  now  in  Europe,  and  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  material  in  Eurq)e 
and  Asia  for  the  University  Libraries. 

Owing  to  the  largely  increased  amount  of  work  now  centering  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  has  been  created.  Mr.  John  F.  Moulds,  the  University 
Cashier,  on  September  14,  1920,  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Mather  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Cashier. 

Mr.  Ira  Melville  Smith,  for  the  past  eleven  years  Assistant  Registrar 
and  Examiner  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Examiner  of  the  University.  Mr.  Smith  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
at  the  University  August  i. 


FREDERICK  A.  SMITH 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Fred  A.  Smith  sixty  years  ago  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen.  From  i860  to  1862  we  were  students  together 
in  the  first  University  of  Chicago.  Ten  years  later  he  was  one  of  my 
parishioners  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  A  few  years 
later,  and  thereafter  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period  of  forty  years,  we 
were  associates  on  four  boards  of  trustees,  first  of  the  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  later  of  Rush  Medical  College,  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  Association,  and  the  present  University  of 
Chicago.  It  was  only  because  I  was  four  hundred  miles  away  in  the 
wilderness  of  northern  Wisconsin  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  I  could 
not,  as  he  desired,  speak  at  the  funeral  of  my  long-time  friend.  It  will 
therefore  be  easily  understood  that  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  of 
Judge  Smith's  life  is  a  labor  of  love.  He  and  I  were  friends  from  that 
autiunn  day  in  i860  when  we  first  met  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1919, 
a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

It  was  a  member  of  the  great  Smith  family  who  planted  the  first 
colony  of  white  men  in  the  new  world.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Captain 
John  Smith  there  have  been  Smiths  in  America  in  ever-growing  niunbers. 
More  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  represented  our  country  in  the  recent 
world-war.  That  branch  of  this  great  family  to  which  Judge  Smith 
belonged  came  to  the  West  from  Washington  County,  New  York,  one 
of  the  easternmost  counties  of  the  state,  lying  east  of  Lake  George  and 
the  Hudson.  They  were  among  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois. 

The  wooded  regions  of  southern  Illinois  were  settled  long  before 
the  prairies  of  the  north.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  was  the  late 
lingering  of  hostile  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  They  did 
not  take  their  departure  till  1835  and  1836,  and  even  after  the  last 
large  migration  many  scattered  families  remained  behind.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  after  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  the 
Indians  possessed  the  northern  half  of  it.  But  there  were  two  other 
reasons  why  the  settlement  of  the  prairies  of  the  north  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  forest-covered  areas  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state.    The 
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first  was  the  curious  hallucination  that  the  soil  of  the  prairies  was  not 
fertile.  How,  men  demanded,  could  a  soil  that  would  not  grow  trees  be 
expected  to  produce  crops?  The  other  reason  was  that  the  sod  of  the 
prairies  was  so  thick  and  tough  that  it  could  not  be  broken  up  by  the 
light  plow  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  steel  plow  was  devised  strong  enough 
to  break  up  the  soil  of  a  wild  prairie  farm.  As  soon,  however,  as  that 
was  done  and  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  demonstrated,  the 
rumor  of  its  richness  was  spread  abroad  and  the  farmers  of  the  east 
began  to  flock  to  the  prairies  of  northern  Illinois. 

Both  because  of  this  migration  and  in  order  to  encourage  it,  the 
general  government  established  a  land  office  in  Chicago  and  a  great 
sale  of  public  lands  was  advertised  throughout  the  country  to  be  held  in 
that  frontier  settlement  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1835.  Chicago 
was  then  an  insignificant  village  of  about  2,000  people,  built  along  the 
Chicago  River,  between  its  forks  and  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was  still  a 
military  post,  and  which  quite  cut  the  small  hamlet  off  from  Lake 
Michigan.  Half  the  buildings  or  more  were  still  built  of  logs.  It  was  a 
forlorn,  straggling  frontier  settlement,  with  almost  no  well-defined 
streets  or  sidewalks,  the  level  of  the  land  so  little  above  that  of  the  river 
that  in  the  spring  floods,  the  water  of  the  muddy  stream  filled  the  drainage 
ditches  and  made  the  village  site  little  better  than  a  swamp. 

But  in  the  early  thirties  the  little  village  had  some  enterprising 
citizens,  among  whom  were  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  Eli  B. 
Williams,  Silas  B.  Cobb,  and  Philo  Carpenter. 

The  year  1835  is  a  most  important  one  in  the  early  history  of  the 
town.  During  that  year  the  population  more  than  doubled,  increasing 
from  less  than  2,000  in  January  to  more  than  3,000  in  December.  Prob- 
ably fifty  men  who  later  became  prominent  in  the  growing  city  made  it 
their  home  in  1835.  Among  them  were  William  B.  Ogden,  Arthur  G. 
Burley,  Thomas  (Judge)  Drummond,  Abram  and  Stephen  F.  Gale, 
Elijah  M.  Haines,  Tuthill  King,  Edward  Manierre,  Julian  S.  Rumsey, 
J.  Yoimg  Scammon,  John  Turner,  Seth  Wadhams,  and  others  who 
long  remained  leading  citizens  in  the  rising  metropolis. 

But  the  great  events  of  1835  in  the  history  of  Chicago  were  the  sale 
of  farm  lands  by  the  government  and  the  birth  of  the  real  estate  boom  in 
the  village  itself.  The  land  office  was  opened  on  the  first  of  June. 
Immigrants  intending  to  settle  in  any  part  of  the  district  of  northern 
Illinois  had  to  buy  their  farms  at  the  Chicago  office.  There  was  "an 
immediate  and  immense  influx  of  people  desiring  to  enter  lands." 
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From  June  i  to  the  end  of  the  year  370,043  acres  of  farm  lands  were 
sold  at  $1.2$  an  acre.  There  were  more  than  20,000  purchasers. 
Among  these  was  Gustavus  V.  Smith,  the  first  representative  of  the 
Smiths  of  Washington  Coimty,  New  York,  who  entered  land  on  the 
"Ridge,"  in  Jefferson  township,  only  ten  miles  northwest  of  Chicago 
at  that  time — ^now  a  part  of  the  dty  itself. 

Gustavus  sent  back  to  the  family  such  favorable  accoimts  of  the 
new  country  that  in  March,  1836,  two  brothers,  Israel  G.  and  Marcellus, 
packed  their  few  belongings  (they  were  yoimg  and  unmarried)  into  a 
primitive  sort  of  sleigh  known  as  a  pimg  or  jumper,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  started  on  the  thousand-mile  journey  for  the  new  world  of  the 
West.  They  traveled  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day  and,  taking  their 
way  from  Buffalo  through  Canada,  though  the  winter  was  ending, 
the  sleighing  continued  good.  As  they  were  nearing  Detroit,  however, 
the  pimg  which  had  lasted  astonishingly  well,  finally  gave  out.  It  was 
abandoned,  the  baggage  loaded  on  the  horses,  and  the  last  third  of  the 
journey  was  made  on  horseback. 

The  two  boys  reached  their  destination  on  April  10,  1836.  When 
they  came  in  sight  of  their  brother's  home  they  were  astonished  to  find  the 
whole  coimtry  east  of  the  "Ridge"  under  water  as  far  as  they  could  see. 
A  great  spring  freshet  was  on.  The  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River 
had  overflowed  its  banks  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  inundated;  that  is, 
the  whole  country  east  of  the  "  Ridge."  The  "Ridge"  itself  stood  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  above  the  flood.  It  must  have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
weary  travelers.  Many  miles  in  length,  covered  with  groves  of  oak, 
it  is  a  most  attractive  feature  in  that  prairie  country.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Israel  Smith  decided  that  his  farm  must  run  across  it  and  include 
some  of  those  groves.  The  great  sale  of  farm  lands  was  still  on.  In 
1836,  202,364  acres  were  sold.  Everyone  bought  as  near  Chicago  as  he 
could,  and  thus  Cook  County,  after  a  start  was  once  made,  was  soon 
filled  with  farmers. 

Israel  G.  Smith,  one  of  the  brothers  who  made  the  journey  just 
described,  was  the  father  of  Judge  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Bom  in  1816,  he  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  settled  in  Illinois,  and 
perhaps  twenty-one  when  he  secured  his  farm.  Bu3dng  it  at  the  Chicago 
land  ojfice,  he  held  it  by  a  warrant  from  the  government,  and  the  title 
is  one  of  the  few  titles  in  Cook  County  that  have  been  transferred  but 
once  during  the  last  eighty-four  years. 

The  Smith  brothers  were  very  fortunate  in  the  location  of  their 
farms.    They  came  early  enough  to  buy  near  Chicago,  and  enjoy 
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the  enhancement  in  values  attending  proximity  to  the  future  great  dty. 
No  one,  indeed,  then  dreamed  of  what  Chicago  has  since  become.  But 
thou^  a  smaU  town  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century ,  to  the  farmers  who 
settled  niear,  it  supplied  a  convenient  market  for  whatever  they  could 
raise  and  in  its  stores  they  could  buy  whatever  they  needed*  They  tlnis 
eso^d  many  of  the  privations  and  lugrdships  of  those  pioneers  who 
settled  far  away  from  markets  and  centers  of  supply.  They  had  another 
advantage.  They  were  near  neighbors,  and  other  farmers  soon  occupied 
the  surrounding  country.  Their  father  quickly  followed  them  to  their 
new  home.  In  1837  John  Pennoyer  and  the  following  3rear  his  sons, 
Stq>hen  and  James  Pennoyer,  became  part  of  the  community.  Mancel 
Talcott,  later  well  known  in  Chicago,  was  also  one  of  this  pioneer  group. 

In  1838  the  Smith  brothers,  Mr.  Talcott,  and  others  held  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  John  Pennoyer  to  consider  their  need  of  a  school  and 
after  a  full  d]3Cussion  voted  that  "all  adult  male  citizens,  including 
bachelors,  should  each  contribute  five  dollars  to  purchase  lumber  for 
a  schoolhouse."  The  assessment  was  paid,  the  lumber  bought,  and  all 
the  able-bodied  members  of  the  community  assembled  with  their  tools 
and  built  the  schoolhouse,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  erected 
in  the  county  outside  of  Chicago.  No  sooner  was  it  finished  than  a 
school  was  opened,  the  first  teacher  being  Susan,  a  daughter  of  Jdin 
Pennoyer,  who  was  thus  one  of  the  earliest  country  school  teachers  of 
northern  Illinois.  She  did  not,  however,  long  remain  with  the  school, 
leaving  it  to  become  the  wife  of  Israel  Smith. 

The  Pennoyers  were  an  English  family  some  members  of  which 
were  men  of  wealth  in  the  old  country.  William  Pennoyer,  a  merdiant 
of  London  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  a  lib^al 
contributor  to  the  funds  of  Harvard  College.  His  brother  Robert 
came  to  the  new  world  in  1635  and  from  him  descended  the  branch  of 
the  family  to  which  Susan,  the  mother  of  Judge  Smith,  belonged.  In 
1648  Robert  Pennoyer  made  his  home  in  Stamford,  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  Connecticut,  and  that  place  long  remained  the  principal  home 
of  the  family.  But  a  himdred  years  ago  John,  the  father  of  Susan 
Pennoyer,  left  the  old  home  for  the  western  frontier.  He  had  within 
him  the  urge  of  the  pioneer  and  in  1818  took  his  family  to  Cayuga 
Coimty  in  central  New  York.  But  this  did  not  prove  to  be  near  enough 
the  frontier,  and  nineteen  years  later,  in  1837,  he  joined  the  colony  of 
farmers  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  and  there  tasted  the  joys  and  experi- 
enced some  of  the  privations  of  life  on  the  real  frontier.  He  and  his 
sons  were  men  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  apparently  leading  the 
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community  in  the  movement  to  provide  the  first  schoolhouse  in  which 
his  dau^ter  Susan  taught  the  first  school. 

At  about  the  time  the  schoolhouse  was  built,  ground  for  a  cemetery 
was  purchased  and  the  first  burial  in  it  was  that  of  Henry,  the  father 
of  the  Smith  boys,  who  survived  his  arrival  in  his  new  home  only  two 
or  three  years. 

Israel  Smith  entered  early  into  the  public  life  of  the  new  community. 
He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  first  election  held  in  Jefferson 
township.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Pennoyer,  were  promi- 
nent men  for  many  years.  In  1873,  in  connection  with  other  citizens, 
they  secured  with  much  difficulty  the  organization  of  the  new  township 
of  Norwood  Park,  now  a  part  of  Chicago.  I  say  with  much  difficulty, 
for  the  townships  out  of  which  it  was  carved  carried  their  opposition  to 
the  legislature  of  the  state;  Stephen  Pennoyer  was  made  supervisor  of 
the  new  township  and  Israel  Smith  one  of  the  commissioners  of  highways 
and  treasurer  of  the  board. 

Israel  Smith  and  Susan  Pennoyer  were  married  April  13,  1843,  by 
Rev.  C.  Billings  Smith,  a  well-known  clergyman  of  that  day,  and  pastor 
of  the  Tabemade  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  There  was  no  church  near 
them  in  the  country  and  they  became  and  remained  for  many  years 
members  of  this  church.  Mr.  Smith  had  a  strong  leaning  toward  busi- 
ness, and  three  or  four  times  during  the  thirty  years  following  his  mar- 
riage yielded  to  this  inclination.  At  one  time  he  conducted  a  grocery 
store  on  State  Street  and  at  another  a  boot  and  shoestore  on  Lake  Street. 
These  ventures  brought  his  family  for  brief  periods  to  the  city,  so  that 
the  children  were  both  country  and  city  bred.  The  great  fire  of  187 1 
brought  the  last  of  these  excursions  in  merchandising  to  an  end  and  led  to 
Mr.  Smith's  final  return  to  the  farm.  These  adventures  in  business  were 
all  of  short  diu^tion  and  the  farm  was  the  real  home  of  the  family  for 
sixty  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter  are  now  Uving.  Edwin  D. 
Smith  still  makes  his  home  in  Norwood  Park,  near  the  place  of  his  birth. 
One  of  the  daughters,  Emma  I.,  married  Mr.  Henry  R.  Clissold,  a 
Chicago  pubUsher  and  editor  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful 
Baptist  laymen  of  Illinois. 

The  first  of  this  large  family  of  children,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
bom  February  11,  1844.  He  was  named  Frederick  Augustus,  but  was 
generaUy  known  as  Fred  A.  Smith.  Israel  Smith  had  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  making  the  ''  Ridge  "  a  part  of  his  farm,  and  it  added 
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wonderfully  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  his  hundred  and  fifty-odd 
acres.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  discrepancies  in  old  surveys,  the  farm  was 
a  scant  quarter-section.  The  "  Ridge,"  long  known  as  "  Smith's  Ridge," 
ran  through  the  farm  north  and  south  a  few  rods  from  the  east  line.  It 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  a  wide  region,  as,  of  course,  it  continues 
to  be.  Covered  with  groves,  mostly  of  oak,  but  with  here  and  there 
stately  elms  and  big  cottonwoods,  it  transformed  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  flat,  treeless  prairie  into  a  diversified  and  attractive  coimtry- 
side.  The  ''  Ridge  "  made  a  fine  site  for  the  family  home,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  stately  trees  and  commanded  east  and  west,  through  the 
oak  openings,  extensive  views  only  limited  by  the  distant  forests.  The 
surrounding  country,  except  for  the  ridge  itself,  was  destitute  of  those 
natural  features  in  which  a  boy  delights  and  which  so  minister  to  the  joy 
of  youth.  There  were  no  mountains  or  hills,  no  forests,  lakes,  or  streams 
near  at  hand.  The  nearest  water  was  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  this  was  three  or  four  miles  away.  The  Des  Plaines  River 
on  the  west  was  more  distant  still.  The  new  coimtry  was  thinly  settled 
in  Fred  Smith's  youth  and  there  were  few  boys  of  his  age.  Their  only 
common  meeting  place  was  the  schoolhouse.  There  they  found  a  way, 
after  the  manner  of  boys,  to  amuse  themselves.  The  schoolhouse, 
the  same  in  which  Mrs.  Smith  taught  before  her  marriage,  was  something 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  home.  In  the  winter  the  small  boy,  who  had 
come  into  the  ownership  of  a  pair  of  skates,  often  made  his  way  to  and 
from  school  by  the  ''ditch  route"  which  followed  the  improved  roads, 
lengthening  the  distance  by  half  a  mile  or  more  but  making  the  journey 
a  lark  instead  of  a  labor.  Over  the  door  of  the  20X30  schoolhouse 
the  boys  inscribed  in  charcoal  this  legend:  "Temple  of  Knowledge." 

Two  things  unfamiliar  to  boys  of  this  generation  gave  interest  and 
variety  to  Fred's  boyhood.  Only  a  short  distance  north  of  the  farm 
were  the  ''reservations"  assigned  by  the  treaties  of  1821  and  1833  to  a 
number  of  Indian  chiefs  and  their  families,  and  many  of  the  red  men 
still  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  or  occasionally  returned  to  visit  their 
former  hunting  grounds.  They  sometimes  appeared  at  the  farmhouses 
and  were  familiar  to  the  boy  in  his  earlier  years. 

Then  too,  the  country  aboimded  in  game.  Prairie  chickens  and 
quail  were  almost  without  number,  as  were  ducks  along  the  North 
Branch  to  the  east  and  the  Des  Plaines  to  the  west.  There  were  many 
deer,  occasional  bears,  and  the  wolves,  both  prairie  and  timber  wolves, 
were  very  numerous.  The  boy  learned  the  use  of  a  gun.  He  early 
developed  enterprise  and  courage,  and  these  experiences  of  his  youth 
helped  to  make  him  the  virile  man  he  became. 
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Being  the  oldest  of  the  seven  children,  Fred  was  the  first  to  become 
his  father's  helper  on  the  farm.  All  the  farmwork  became  familiar 
to  him.  It  was  not  altogether  drudgery.  He  early  developed  a  fondness 
for  horses,  which  he  never  lost.  He  took  great  delight  in  breaking  colts, 
in  which  he  became  very  skilful.  He  was  very  much  at  home  on  the 
back  of  a  horse  and,  naturally,  fond  of  riding.  His  father  raised  stock 
and  Fred  became  familiar  with  the  care  of  all  the  animals  about  the 
farm.  As  he  grew  up,  the  plow  and  the  mowing  machine,  planting, 
sowing,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  unfolded  their  mysteries  to  him. 
He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  full-fledged  farmer  when  an  event 
occurred  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  life. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  the  father  took  his  family  to  Chicago, 
perhaps  for  one  of  his  business  ventures  in  that  city.  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1858.  They  found  a  home  on  the  West  Side  on  Jackson 
Street,  between  Des  Plaines  and  Halsted  streets,  a  part  of  the  city  which, 
now  entirely  overrun  by  business,  was  then  a  pleasant  district  in  which 
to  live.  Only  two  blocks  away  was  the  old  Scammon  School,  and  there 
Fred  had  his  first  experience  in  a  regularly  graded  school.  Chicago's 
first  and  at  that  time  only  high  school  was  less  than  a  block  away  from 
the  Scammon,  and  was  an  object  of  such  interest  and  pride  to  the  entire 
city  that  the  boy,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  youthful  idealism,  began 
to  feel  the  stirrings  of  scholarly  ambition. 

Another  event  of  that  period  deepened  these  aspirations.  His 
parents  were  Baptists.  The  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  to  which  they 
belonged  was  only  three  or  four  blocks  north  of  their  place  of  residence. 
The  Baptists  during  those  years  were  engaged  in  foimding  the  first 
University  of  Chicago..  In  1856  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  given 
them  a  site  of  ten  acres  on  the  South  Side  at  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  in  1858-59  they  were  erecting  the  Uni- 
versity building.  The  churches  of  the  city  and  country  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  movement.  A  great  subscription,  for  that  day,  was  being 
raised  and  every  public-spirited  Baptist  was  subscribing.  Israel  Smith, 
Fred's  father,  was  among  these.  The  mother  had  been  a  teacher  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  her  oldest  son's  education.  The  new  Uni- 
versity was  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  in  the  family.  Fred  was 
more  and  more  deeply  stirred  by  an  ambition  for  an  education  and  it 
came  to  be  understood  that  he  was  to  be  a  student  in  the  new  institution. 
He  pursued  his  studies  with  new  interest  and  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, i860,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  then  that  I  first  met  him.  Two 
and  a  half  years  his  senior  in  age,  I  had  entered  the  University  as  a 
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Freshman  just  a  year  befcMre.  The  south  wing  oi  the  University  building 
had  been  completed  in  1859  and  the  work  of  instruction  in  it  began  the 
first  week  in  September  of  that  year. 

This  south  wing,  later  known  as  Jones  Hall,  was  a  four-story  and 
basement  structure  of  rou^-faced  limestone,  designed  for  a  dormitory, 
with  an  extension  northward  two  stories  lower.  This  north  extension 
contained  the  chapel,  three  or  four  recitation  rooms,  the  president's 
office,  and  apartments  in  which  President  Burroughs  and  his  family 
lived.  Some  of  the  professors  and  their  wives  also  lived  in  the  building, 
giving  it  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  home.  There  was  a  dining- 
room  in  the  basement  which  was  entirely  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  well  lighted,  and  spacious. 

When  young  Smith  entered  the  University  he  found  it  very  much  in 
the  country.  The  street  cars,  then  horse  cars,  ran  on  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue  only  as  far  south  as  Thirty-first  Street,  nearly  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  University.  On  Thirty-fifth  street,  just  west  of  the  Avenue,  was  a 
small,  dingy  saloon,  aiq)ropriately  named  "The  Shades."  There  was 
but  one  building,  a  small  one-st<»y  cottage,  oa  Thirty-fifth  Street 
between  "The  Shades"  and  State  Street,  nearly  a  mile  west.  There 
were  a  few  houses  to  the  southeast — CleaverviUe — ^but  none  to  the  south 
or  southwest,  and  only  two  or  three  between  the  University  and  Thirty- 
first  Street.  Across  the  Avenue  from  the  University  was  "OkenwaW," 
the  Chicago  home  of  Senator  Douglas.  A  fine  oak  grove  covered  the 
groimd  for  several  hundred  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  Avenue  and  the 
whole  country  south  of  the  University  was  a  region  of  oak  <^>enings, 
every  slight  ridge  being  covered  with  trees. 

The  University  opened  in  1859  in  its  new  building  with  twenty  men  in 
its  college  classes — eight  Sophomores  and  twelve  Freshmen — and  one 
hundred  and  ten  preparatory  students.  The  following  year  when  young 
Smith  entered  he  foimd  himself  one  among  a  hundred  and  thirty-six 
in  the  preparatory  department.  There  were  thirty-seven  men  in  college 
classes.  Fred  entered  college  as  a  Freshman  in  1862  in  a  class  of  twenty- 
two.  Meantime  the  Civil  War  had  broken  out  and  every  year  the  army 
claimed  more  and  more  of  his  classmate6<*imtil  in  1864  the  class  was 
reduced  to  six.  Smith  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  class,having 
just  passed  his  seventeenth  birthday  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  and 
the  war  began.  Records  of  his  college  life  are  meager,  but  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  serious  way  in  which  he  went  about  it  and  his 
standing  with  his  fellow-students.  It  was  during  the  early  years  of  his 
college  course  that  he  joined  the  church  of  which  his  parents  were 
members.    That  great  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Colver,  was  pastor 
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and  welcomed  the  young  collegian  into  the  church.  The  religious  and 
missionary  organization  of  the  University  was  the  Berean  Society  and 
of  this  he  became  an  active  member.  The  largest  Uterary  society  was 
the  Athenaeum,  and  he  was  made  its  president  in  his  first  year. 
Honors,  indeed,  clustered  thick  upon  him  and  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Freshman  class.  College  athletics  were  almost  imknown  and 
students  had  to  content  themselves  with  primitive  baseball.  A  few 
adventurous  spirits,  the  Neptune  Club,  maintained  a  boat  on  Lake 
Michigan.  But  there  was  a  military  company — the  University  Cadets, 
the  first  captain  of  which  lost  his  life  in  the  war.  Fred  Smith  in  his 
Freshman  year  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Grant  began  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  at  the  same 
time  Sherman  began  his  advance  which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  Atlanta 
and  the  march  to  the  sea.  All  the  veterans  in  the  northern  armies  were 
needed  in  these  great  campaigns,  which  were  intended  to  end  the  war 
and  did  end  it  by  winning  it.  To  relieve  them  for  this  service  the 
governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  tendered  to 
President  Lincoln  a  force  of  100,000  men  to  serve  for  a  hundred  days 
and  to  garrison  necessary  posts,  repress  guerrillas,  and  maintain  order 
in  the  occupied  areas  of  the  South.  Fred  Smith  inmiediately  volun- 
teered in  this  force  and  on  May  20,  1864,  was  sworn  into  the  service 
at  Camp  Fry  in  the  North  Division  of  Chicago.  It  would  appear  that 
most  of  the  University  Cadets  volimteered  at  the  same  time.  Among 
them  were  five  of  the  eleven  members  of  Smith's  class.  The  company 
they  entered  was  so  largely  composed  of  college  men  that  it  was  called 
the  University  Guards.  Smith  was  mustered  in  on  May  27  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  One  Himdred  Thirty-fourth  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  on  Jime  3  the  regiment  took  the  train  for  Cairo.  Remaining  there 
only  a  few  hours,  it  went  down  the  Mississippi  to  Columbus,  Kentucky, 
where  it  remained  on  duty  eight  weeks,  or  more  than  half  its  term  of 
service.  Smith  was  made  a  member  of  the  provost  guard,  which  kept 
order  in  the  town,  arrested  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  guarded  rebel 
prisoners  captured  on  Island  No.  5.  This  was  regarded  as  a  distinction, 
the  members  of  the  guard  being  carefully  chosen  from  the  most  reliable 
and  intelligent  men.  While  at  Columbus  the  yoimg  soldier  learned  to 
swim  in  the  great  river,  thus  correcting  one  of  the  defects  of  his  education 
as  a  boy. 

The  first  of  August  the  regiment  was  transferred  by  river  to  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  and  a  week  later  marched  twenty-five  miles  directly  south 
to  Mayfield.    Thus  by  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  himdred  miles  on  the 
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Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  and  a  ^hori  march  by  land  they  reached  a 
point  less  than  thirty  miles  directly  east  of  Columbus,  which  they  had 
left  a  week  before.  Here  they  remained  during  the  next  five  weeks  of 
their  service.  They  had  some  trouble  with  guerrillas,  who  were  repressed 
with  a  strong  hand.  In  these  fourteen  weeks  of  service  thdr  work 
had  been  to  garrison  and  keep  in  order  the  western  border  of  Kmtucky 
while  Grant  was  battling  his  way  toward  Richmond,  and  Sherman  was 
driving  the  Confederate  Army  out  of  Atlanta  in  what  his  chief  character- 
ized as  '^one  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  in  history." 

The  hundred-day  men  had  fought  no  great  battles,  but  they  had 
well  performed  the  task  assigned  to  them,  which  was  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  grand  strategy  of  the  general  campaign.  But  the 
progress  of  the  war  showed  that  they  were  needed  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  a  hundred  da3rs.  The  genius  of  Lee  and  the  valor  of  his 
troops  delayed  the  final  triumph  of  the  Union  armies  for  nearly  a  year. 
Every  veteran  was  needed  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks.  A  new  army 
had  to  be  created  to  drive  the  Confederates  out  of  Tennessee.  It 
was  foimd  impossible  to  dismiss  the  hundred-day  men  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  Even  after  the  return  of  Smith's  company  to  Chicago  alarming 
reports  that  Price  was  threatening  St.  Louis  took  them  posthaste  to 
Missouri  for  another  two  weeks  of  service.  As  late  as  October  25  they 
had  not  been  mustered  out,  but  on  that  day  Smith  re-entered  the  Uni- 
versity and  resumed  his  studies.  His  hundred  days  of  service  became 
before  his  final  release  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  University  of  Chicago  men  who  went  into  the  army  were  not 
raw  recruits.  Before  the  war  began,  a  military  company  had  been 
organized.  Its  captain  had  drilled  his  conmiand  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  the  students  who  entered  the  army  were  well  trained  and  were 
prepared  from  the  day  of  their  mustering  in  for  efficient  service;  many 
of  them  became  conmiissioned  officers.  As  has  been  told,  Fred  Smith 
had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  University  Cadets.  He  was,  however,  only 
twenty  years  old  when  he  became  a  soldier.  He  was  too  young  and  his 
service  too  short  to  allow  him  to  aspire  to  a  commission  in  active  service 
in  the  field.  But  brief  as  his  experience  in  the  army  was,  it  both  tested 
and  benefited  him.  One  of  his  friends  and  close  associates  in  the  service, 
now  an  aged  clergyman,  has  assured  me  that  he  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  reliable,  upright,  Christian  men  of  his  company.  As  the  oldest  of 
a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  he  had  already  developed  self- 
dependence,  manliness,  initiative,  and  all  these  qualities  his  military 
service  encouraged  and  developed.    He  had  lost  about  three  months 
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out  of  his  university  course,  but  in  consideration  of  his  patriotic  service 
was  readmitted  to  his  class.  He  was  a  good  student  and  was  able  to  go 
on  with  his  classmates  without  serious  difficulty.  The  class,  which 
originally  numbered  twenty-two,  had  been  cut  down  by  the  war  to 
eight,  and  all  the  classes  in  the  University  had  been  cut  down  pro- 
portionately. 

Smith  was  graduated  in  1866.  The  reporter  of  the  daily  paper  in 
writing  up  the  Commencement  reveals  the  changes  wrought  since  that 
day  in  graduating  exercises.  He  wrote  that  the  chapel  was  filled  to 
overflowing  and  that  "the  oration  on  'The  Influence  of  Climate  upon 
Thought,'  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Smith,  Jefferson,  was  a  truly  original 

production At  the  conclusion  of  this  gentleman's  remarks  he 

received  the  most  violent  applause  and  was  literally  showered  with 
bouquets."  Since  that  day  the  orations  by  the  graduates  and  the 
bouquets  have  disappeared. 

Smith  did  not  belong  to  that  class  of  ingrates  who  remember  their 
instructors  with  nothing  better  than  criticism  and  belittle  the  benefits 
received  from  their  college  studies.  He  looked  back  on  his  college 
course  with  grateful  interest  and  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  alumni 
of  the  old  University.  Long  after  1886,  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  faithful  attendant  at  the  annual  reunions  of  its  former 
students  and  was  more  than  once  elected  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation  Smith  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
had  already  chosen  the  law  as  his  profession  and  in  the  autumn  of  1866 
entered  the  Law  School  of  the  University,  of  which  Judge  Henry  Booth 
was  dean.  He  received  his  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1868,  but  all  the  records 
affirm  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  August  20,  1867,  and  opened 
an  office  and  b^an  practice  at  that  time.  His  partner  was  Christian  C. 
Kohlsaat,  who  later  became  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
The  two  young  men  had  been  students  together  in  the  University,  where 
they  had  contracted  a  warm  friendship.  They  had  corresponded  during 
Smith's  service  in  the  army.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  members  of 
the  same  church,  and  a  little  later  Kohlsaat  married  Smith's  cousin. 
The  friends  formed  a  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  and 
Kohlsaat.    They  remained  together  five  years. 

Meantime,  during  the  years  of  this  first  partnership,  events  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  Smith  outside  his  business  had  occurred. 

When  in  1864  by  a  union  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  and  a  number 
of  members  of  the  First  Church  the  Second  Baptist  Church  was  formed 
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with  my  brother.  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  as  pastor,  both  Smith  and 
Kohlsaat  had  become  members  of  the  new  organizati<m.  Both  entered 
vigorously  into  the  remarkable  activities  of  what  grew  rs^idly  into  a 
great  and  strong  church.  Both  were  hi^y  valued  helpers  of  the  pastor. 
Both  were  members  of  the  great  Union  Band  Bible  Class  and  active  in 
the  mission  work  which  made  that  class  notable.  In  this  class  and  its 
social  and  mission  activities  and  in  the  great  chorus  choir  of  the  church 
Smith  became  associated  with  Miss  Frances  B.  Morey.  She  was  a  culti- 
vated and  attractive  yoimg  woman  of  an  excellent  family.  Her  father. 
Rev.  Reuben  B.  Morey,  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Merton,  Wisconsin.  A  brother,  William  Carey  Morey,  has  been 
professor  of  history  in  his  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Rochester, 
for  thirty-seven  years,  retiring,  as  this  sketch  is  being  written,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  He  is  an  author  of  distinction,  a  student  of  rare 
scholarly  attainments,  a  most  successful  teacher,  a  man  greatly  loved 
and  admired  in  every  period  and  activity  and  relation  of  his  long  life. 

His  sbter  Frances  was  worthy  of  her  brother.  AU  who  knew  her 
felt  her  charm.  Fred  Smith  found  her  very  attractive.  Their  associa- 
tion in  musical  and  mission  work  resulted  in  mutual  affection.  They 
were  married  by  Miss  Morey's  father  in  Merton,  Wisom^,  in  July, 
187 1.  The  brid^oom  was  twenty-seven  3rears  old.  It  was  a  marriage 
of  affection  and  continued  to  be  a  happy  one.  They  had  no  children. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  devoted  to  good  works.  She  was  a  member  of  many 
clubs  and  organizations  of  charity.  She  was  active  in  the  Dau^ters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Fortnightly  Club.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  Managers  of  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses 
and  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  Chicago  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

In  1872  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  my  parishioners  in  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  of  Chicago.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  year  after 
the  great  fire,  they  moved  to  the  south  division  of  the  dty  and  trans- 
ferred their  membership  to  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Smith  and 
Kohlsaat  married  in  the  same  year,  1871,  Kohlsaat,  as  has  been 
said,  marrying  Smith's  cousin,  so  that  the  two  young  lawyers,  both 
later  to  become  judges,  were  related  in  manifold  wa3rs — by  marriage, 
as  partners,  as  members  of  the  same  church,  as  earnest  advocates  of  the 
policies  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  all  religious  and  political  activi- 
ties. I  had  renewed  my  early  acquaintance  with  both  of  them  during 
nine  months  of  a  student  pastorate  in  Chicago  in  1865.  This  acquaint- 
ance now  ripened  into  a  friendship  that  continued  throughout  the 
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lives  of  both  these  exceptional  men.  We  recalled  and  lived  over  again 
our  experiences  in  the  old  University. 

From  1873  Mr.  Smith  conducted  his  law  practice  without  a  partner 
for  twelve  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  began  a  kind  of 
public  service  for  which  he  developed  exceptional  gifts,  in  which  he 
became  highly  useful  and  influential,  and  which  in  an  increasing  degree 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  period  of  forty  years.  This  service 
was  his  trusteeship  in  educational  institutions.  It  began  in  1879  when 
he  became  a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union,  located  at  Chicago. 
This  corporation  was  struggling  to  maintain  and  endow  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  institution  was  passing  through  a 
period  of  grave  difficulty.  Its  future  was  uncertain.  To  be  one  of  its 
trustees  required  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  and  faith.  Yet  the 
foremost  men  in  the  denomination  in  Chicago  were  its  trustees.  Such 
men  only  were  sought  for  its  managing  board.  Mr.  Smith  was  only 
thirty-five  years  old,  but  such  was  his  weight  of  character  even  at  that 
age,  and  such  recognition  had  his  abiUties  won,  that  he  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  institution.  The  position  was  an  honor  as  well  as  a 
responsibiUty. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  Theological  Seminary  was  equally  true 
of  the  old  University.  The  trustees  of  that  institution  followed  the  lead 
of  the  Seminary  only  two  months  later  and  appointed  the  same  rising 
young  lawyer  a  member  of  its  board.  He  welcomed  the  latter  appoint- 
ment as  a  loyal  alumnus  who  was  devoted  to  his  Alma  Mater.  The 
election  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  Theological  Seminary  he  accepted  as 
an  obligation  he  owed  to  his  denomination.  With  the  University  he 
remained  six  years.  In  1885,  recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  rescuing  it 
from  its  overwhelming  difficulties,  he  retired  from  the  board  and  the 
following  year  saw  the  end  of  its  educational  work.  With  the  Seminary 
he  remained  forty  years,  his  connection  with  it  ending  only  with  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  efficient  trustees  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  gradually  emerge  from  its  difficulties,  multiply 
its  resources  and  attendance,  and  finally  become  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  present  University  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the  great  theological 
schools  of  the  world. 

It  was  when  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  Seminary  board  that  he  and  I 
again  became  closely  associated.  I  was  a  trustee  and  the  financial  agent 
and  secretary  of  the  board  and  I  had  every  reason  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  faithfulness  to  duty,  his  wisdom  in  coimsel,  his  courage  through 
long  years  of  discouraging  struggle,  and  his  abounding  liberality.    I 
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was  often  compelled  to  call  on  him  for  contributions,  and  he  never 
failed  to  respond  with  cheerful  and,  to  me,  cheering  generosity. 

In  June,  1889, 1  left  the  service  of  the  Theological  Seminary  to  engage 
in  the  effort  for  the  founding  of  the  present  University  of  Chicago. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  devoti<m  he  always  manifested,  Mr.  Smith  assumed 
the  duties  of  recording  secretary  of  the  Seminary  board  and  perfcmned 
them  for  nearly  three  years,  until,  the  University  having  been  founded 
and  the  Seminary  united  with  it  as  its  Divinity  School,  I  resumed  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  the  Divinity  Board  and  relieved  him,  he  meantime 
having  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  new  University 
of  Chicago. 

This  record  of  trusteeships  has  covered  thirteen  years.  During  that 
period  Mr.  Smith  had  continued  to  advance  in  his  professicm  and  in 
general  reputation.  In  1887  he  had  been  president  of  the  Law  Club 
of  Chicago.  In  1890  he  had  received  the  high  honor  of  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  As  a  good  Republican 
active  in  politics  he  early  became  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  Club  and  in 
1891  and  1892  was  its  president.  During  this  period  also  he  had  formed 
a  partnership  with  S.  P.  Millard  which  continued  for  three  years  or  more 
following  1885. 

It  was  in  1890  that  his  most  important  partnership  began.  Together 
with  Frank  A.  Helmer  and  Frank  I.  Moulton,  both  of  whom  were  his 
juniors  in  age,  he  organized  the  well-known  firm  of  Smith,  Helmer,  and 
Moulton,  with  offices  for  some  years  at  132  Clark  Street.  This  partner- 
ship continued  for  above  twelve  years.  In  1895,  by  the  admission  of 
Henry  W.  Price,  the  firm  became  Smith,  Helmer,  Moulton,  and  Price. 
The  combination  was  a  strong  one  and  prospered.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Smith  to  the  judgeship  in  1903  led  to  his  retirement  frcnn  the  firm, 
but  Messrs.  Helmer  and  Moulton  are  still  associated  after  a  partnership 
of  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  "jury  lawyer." 
One  who  knew  him  well  says  of  him: 

He  did  not  sedL  open  court  work,  except  in  chancery  matters,  but  did  not  seem  to 
shun  it,  and  was  always  thorou^ily  prepared  in  entering  upon  a  triaL  And,  in  a  way, 
he  was  strong  with  a  jury,  as  his  plain  commcm  sense  way  of  presenting  his  side  of  a 
case,  his  evident  frankness  and  sincerity,  his  strai^tforward  analysis  and  deductiaiis 
from  the  evidence,  often  proved  more  convincing  and  effective  with  a  jury  than  a  more 
rhetorical  effort. 

The  evident  hig^  character  of  the  advocate  was  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing. 
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One  of  his  partners  makes  the  followmg  revealmg  statement: 

Judge  Smith  was  imperturbable,  patient,  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with 
men  and  attorneys  and  not  easily  disturbed  under  great  provocation.  I  can  recall  but 
one  instance  in  thirteen  years  of  association  with  him  in  which  he  displayed  anger  or 
resentment  In  that  case  he  believed  that  the  demands  made  upon  hb  client  were  in 
the  nature  of  blackmail,  and  he  called  the  attorney  for  the  claimant  to  his  office  and 
said  to  him  in  very  plain  language  that  he  considered  the  demand  blackmail,  that  if  the 
threatened  suit  was  filed,  he,  the  attorney,  would  inunediately  be  served  with  a 
warrant  of  arrest  and  prosecuted  for  blackmail;  and  then  rising  from  his  desk  in  anger 
he  showed  the  attorney  the  door  and  told  him  never  to  show  his  face  in  the  office 
again.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  demands  were  dropped  and  sidt  was  not  brought. 
He  had  eminently  the  judicial  temperament.    He  found  on  the  bench  his  real  place. 

In  confirmation  of  this  last  statement  Mr.  Smith's  unusual  quali- 
fications for  the  bench  were  early  recognized  by  the  Republicans  of 
Chicago  and  in  1898  he  was  nominated  for  the  position  of  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court.  It  was,  however,  a  Democratic  year  and  he  failed 
of  election.  In  1903  he  was  nominated  for  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  Coimty.  His  election  was  recommended  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Bar  Association  primary,  a  most  flattering  indication  of  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  lawyers  of  the  city.  Once  more  it  was  a  Democratic 
year,  all  but  three  of  the  candidates  of  that  party  being  elected.  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  three  successful  Republicans. 

An  incident  of  the  campaign  illustrates  the  positive  qualities  and  the 
independent  character  of  the  man.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Lorimer 
regime  and  Judge  Elbridge  Hanecy  was  one  of  the  nominees  for  the 
Circuit  Court  who  was  regarded  as  specially  representing  Lorimer. 
Feeling  ran  high  and  personal  vituperation  was  freely  indulged  in  by 
newspapers  and  candidates.  In  one  of  his  speeches  Hanecy  lambasted  the 
independent  newspaper  which  was  opposing  him,  and  particularly  its 
editor.  The  meeting  was  composed  of  his  warm  adherents,  who  gave 
him  enthusiastic  applause.  Another  candidate  followed  indicating  his 
agreement  with  and  approval  of  Hanecy.  But  this  did  not  move  Smith, 
who  said,  ''I  am  not  here  to  attack  the  newspapers.  To  indulge  in 
such  criticism  is  far  from  my  purpose/'  He  then  went  on  to  impress  on 
the  audience  the  importance  of  the  business  of  electing  competent 
judges.  His  inmiediate  hearers  shouted  for  Hanecy,  but  on  election 
day  the  people  voted  for  Smith  and  relegated  Judge  Hanecy  to  private 
life. 

That  Judge  Smith  had  exceptional  qualifications  for  the  bench  was 
soon  made  evident.  In  December,  1904,  eighteen  months  after  his 
election,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
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an  assignment  to  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  Chicago  district.  In  1906 
he  was  reassigned  to  that  position  and  was  later  made  Presiding  Justice 
of  the  Court. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  in  1909  Judge  Smith  was  re-elected,  and 
again  in  1915  was  elected  for  a  third  six-year  term.  It  is  significant  of 
the  excellence  of  his  record  as  a  judge  and  the  growing  a{^roval  c^  the 
community  that  in  his  third  election  he  received  a  much  larger  vote 
than  ever  before,  his  majority  aiq)ioaching  fifty  thousand.  He  con- 
tinued his  public  service  as  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  sixteen  years, 
the  closing  years  of  his  life. 

In  looking  up  cases  brought  before  our  judges,  the  ordinary  citizen 
is  astonished  to  find  how  many  trivial  cases  are  carried  up  by  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  may  be  pankmed  for  some  disgust 
when  he  remembers  that  he  is  being  taxed  to  permit  litigants  to  carry  to 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  state  insignificant  quarrels  that 
ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Another  thing  that  astonishes  the  <xtlinary  citizen  is  the 
fact  that  in  half  the  cases,  perhaps  more  than  half  the  cases,  carried  by 
appeal  to  the  state  Supreme  Court,  the  decrees  of  the  lower  courts  are 
reversed  or  the  cases  remanded  for  a  new  trial.  No  stronger  argument 
than  this  can  be  urged  for  choosing  competent  judges.  Highly  intelli- 
gent men,  indeed,  often  di£fer  in  their  opinions,  and  the  most  intelligent 
and  conscientious  judges  have  their  decisions  reversed.  But  this  has 
become  so  common  in  our  courts  as  to  be  almost  a  scandaL 

Judge  Smith  was  more  fortunate  in  having  his  decrees  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  than  many  of  his  fellow-judges.  In  one  of  his 
campaigns,  perhaps  in  both  of  those  which  resulted  in  his  re-election, 
this  fact  was  advanced  in  the  press  in  his  favor. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  important  cases  in  which  the  decree  of 
Judge  Smith  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  question 
of  the  right  of  holders  of  real  estate  along  the  lake  shore  to  accretions  to 
their  property  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  In  1909  the  l^islature  passed 
a  resolution  reciting  that  the  rights  of  the  state  to  land  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  had  been  usurp>ed  by  private  individuals  and  an  investi- 
gating conmiission  was  appointed.  The  commission  reported  and  the 
attorney-general  was  instructed  to  pursue  the  investigation  and  institute 
proceedings  to  regain  possession  for  the  state  of  shore  lands  rightly 
belonging  to  it.  A  test  case  was  brought  as  to  a  tract  <rf  ground  in 
Evanston  where  an  acre  or  more  of  new  land  had  been  added  to  a  lot  on 
the  lake  shore  by  the  construction  of  breakwaters  and  piers  by  other 
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parties  than  the  owner  of  the  lot.    The  decisions  of  the  Circuit  and 
Supreme  courts  agreed  in  determining  the  following  points: 

The  line  at  which  the  water  usually  stands  when  free  from  disturbing  causes  is  the 
boundary  of  land  in  a  conveyance  calling  for  the  lake  as  a  line. 

The  shore  owner  has  the  \mdisputed  right  of  access  from  his  land  to  the  lake. 
This  right  cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  just  compensaticm. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  accretions  rests  upon  the  right  of  access  to  the  water,  and  it 
must  be  convenient  access.  The  right  to  preserve  his  contact  with  the  water  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  a  riparian  owner. 

Such  owner  cannot  himself  bring  about  accretions  by  artificial  means 
and  thus  add  to  his  lawful  holdings;  but  the  courts  decreed  that  ''the 
owner  of  land  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  has  title  to  land  formed 
adjacent  to  his  property  by  accretions,  even  though  the  formation  of 
such  accretions  is  brought  about,  in  part,  by  artificial  conditions  created 
by  third  parties.''  In  the  case  in  question  it  had  been  brought  about 
by  third  parties  and  the  state  failed  to  gain  possession  of  the  accretions 
thus  formed. 

Another  case  establishing  an  important  principle  was  the  following: 
The  wife  of  a  drunkard  had  seoured  a  judgment  against  a  saloonkeeper 
for  selling  intoxicating  liquor  to  her  husband  and  thus  injuring  her  means 
of  support.  Finding  the  judgment  could  not  be  collected  from  the  saloon- 
keeper, she  sued  the  owner  of  the  building  in  which  the  saloon  was  located, 
to  subject  the  premises  owned  by  him  to  the  payment  of  the  judgment. 
Judge  Smith  gave  a  decision  and  entered  a  decree  in  her  favor.  The 
case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  decree  of  Judge  Smith 
was  affirmed,  that  court  deciding  that  the  judgment  recovered  against  the 
owner  of  the  building  was  "a  personal  judgment,  for  the  payment  of 
which  all  of  his  property  is  subject." 

The  abilities  and  character  of  Judge  Smith  were  so  highly  appreciated 
by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  they  kept  him,  during  a  large 
part  of  his  judicial  service,  ''in  the  first  branch  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  Illinois  for  the  First  District."  During  the  closing  period  of  his  life 
he  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County.  After 
his  death  his  fellow- judges  of  that  Court  united  in  the  following  estimate 
of  him. 

Judge  Smith's  outstanding  characteristics  were  his  courteous,  gentlemanly  nature, 
bis  patience  in  hearing,  his  firmness  and  fearlessness  in  decision,  his  unswerving  integ- 
rity, his  dignified  bearing  on  the  bench,  his  urbanity  with  his  associates  and  friends. 
He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  stress.  He  held  the  scales  of  justice  with  even 
poise.  He  was  a  light  to  the  bar  and  an  ezanq>le  to  his  judicial  associates  worthy  of 
emulation.    He  was  well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  law,  and  always  abreast  of  the 
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decisions  of  the  day.    He  was  a  learned  and  scholariy  man  and  his  opinioos  in  the 
Appellate  Court  are  monuments  to  his  learning  and  legal  erudition. 

Judge  Smith  was  a  lovable,  kindly  character  with  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  ri^t. 
No  maudlin  sentimentality  or  sinister  influence  affected  his  judgments;  they  reflected 
the  law  of  the  buid  impardally  administered.  Friend  and  foe  alike  received  justice 
at  his  hands,  measured  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  law.  His  r^MxtadoD  as  a  safe, 
reliable,  and  sound  judge  was  universally  conceded  by  bench  and  bar  alike. 

Judge  Charles  M.  Thomson,  who  succeeded  Judge  Smith  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court,  said  of  him:  "He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  our  county.  Hb  fine  temperament 
and  genial  disposition  were  never  absent  and  made  it  a  pleasure  either 
to  be  associated  with  him  or  to  appear  before  him  as  an  advocate." 
The  following  statement  by  a  successful  lawyer  will  be  recognized  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  true  characterization  of  the  man:  ''As  a  judge 
he  became  noted  among  the  trial  lawyers  for  his  thorough  independence 
and  promptness  in  rulings  according  to  his  convictions  of  the  law,  r^ard- 
less  of  individuals  or  interests  before  him." 

The  founding  of  the  new  and  greater  University  of  Chicago  brought 
me  into  a  new  intimacy  with  Judge  Smith.  He  was  grieved  and  humili- 
ated over  the  destruction  of  the  old  University.  He  lamented  it  as  an 
alumnus,  as  a  Baptist,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  friend  of  learning.  No  one 
rejoiced  more  sincerely  when  it  began  to  appear  that  a  new  University 
of  Chicago  might  be  foimded  on  a  broader  foundation  and  with  larger 
promise.  It  gave  him  particular  satisfaction  that  the  alumni  of  the  first 
University  were  to  be  recognized  as  alumni  of  the  new  one.  He  was 
among  the  early  subscribers  to  the  first  million-dollar  fund  raised  in 
1889-90.  Such  was  his  interest,  ability,  and  standing  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees.  I 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  its  committees  and  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Board  and  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on 
Instruction  and  Equipment,  positions  of  importance  and  influence 
which  he  occupied  continuously  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Throu^ 
his  committee,  appointments  of  all  members  of  the  Faculties  were 
recommended  to  the  Trustees.  As  chairman  of  the  comLmittee  he 
worked  eflBciently,  first  with  President  Harper  and  then  with  President 
Judson,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  from  1890  to  1919.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  large  means,  but  was  a  frequent  and  liberal  contributor  to  the  funds. 

Faithful  in  attendance  at  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
the  various  committees  of  which  he  was  a  member  (the  Board  itself 
meeting  regularly  once  a  month),  as  well  as  in  the  performance  of  every 
service  required  of  him,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  new  questions  con- 
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stantly  arising,  strong  in  his  own  convictions  and  frank  in  their  expres- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  considerate  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
supporting  loyally  every  policy  finally  agreed  upon;  conservative  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  him  and  his  fellow- 
trustees,  contributing  freely  the  large  resources  of  his  special  knowledge 
and  experience,  fitted  by  his  training  and  sympathies  to  consider  intelli<> 
gently  the  educational  plans  and  policies  of  the  presidents,  accustomed 
to  do  his  own  thinking  but  at  the  same  time  having  a  mind  singularly 
hospitable  to  new  views;  devoted  with  never-waning  zeal  to  the  interests 
of  the  University,  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  contributing  the  full 
weight  of  his  large  influence  to  the  unity  and  harmony  which  has  always 
characterized  the  University  Board,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  Judge 
Smith  was  an  ideal  trustee  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  educational 
origins  and  developments  of  any  age  or  any  land.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  University  he  helped  to  found  accumulate  assets  aggregat- 
ing above  $46,000,000,  and  enrol  more  than  10,000  students  a  year, 
taking  its  place  in  the  twenty-nine  years  of  his  trusteeship  among  the 
leading  universities  of  the  world. 

Judge  Smith's  relation  to  the  University  made  him  a  trustee  in  two 
other  institutions.  When  Rush  Medical  College  and  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School  became  a  part  of  the  University  system,  he  was 
elected  to  the  boards  of  both  schools  and  served  them  continuously  from 
1897-98  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  they  gradually  developed  into 
the  University's  larger  work  in  the  Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Other  positions  of  trust  and  honor  came  to  him.  In  1893  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  and  in  1913  was  elected 
its  president.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Union  League  Club.  He 
became  an  annual  governing  member  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
in  the  affairs  of  which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  Among  his  clubs  were 
the  Marquette  and  the  Chicago  Literary  Club. 

The  mother  of  Judge  Smith  lived  to  see  the  old  farmhouse  replaced 
by  a  fine  brick  mansion  with  wide  verandas,  which  still  stands  embowered 
in  trees  on  the  "  Ridge."  She  died  in  1893,  three  years  after  the  son  she 
sent  to  the  old  University  as  a  preparatory  student  in  i860  had  become  a 
trustee  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago.  The  father  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  dying  in  1904,  a  year  after  his  son's  first 
election  as  judge. 

The  crowning  affliction  of  Judge  Smith's  life  was  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1 9 10.    As  he  had  no  children  he  was  left  quite  alone  for  the  last 
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nine  years  of  his  life,  except  for  the  brother  and  two  sisters  who  survived 
him,  and  the  friends  he  had  made.  The  3rear  before  Mrs.  Smith's  death 
he  had  been  re-elected  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

Sometime  after  the  death  of  his  father,  acting  for  himself  and  the 
other  heirs,  he  sold  the  old  farm,  and  it  became  the  home  of  the  Ridge- 
moor  Country  Qub.  The  Smith  mansicm,  as  has  been  said,  still  stands, 
and  south  of  it  farther  along  the  '^  Ridge"  a  very  attractive  clubhouse 
has  been  built  and  the  fine  natural  advantages  of  the  locati<m  have  been 
happily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  golf  dub.  Judge  Smith  was  him- 
self a  lover  of  golf  and  during  the  closing  decade  of  his  life  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  a  m<mth  or  more  each  winter  with  some  congenial 
friend  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  in  Mississippi,  at  Summerville,  South 
Carolina,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  other  golfing  resorts  of  the 
South. 

The  malady  which  ended  his  life  was  a  slow  and  distressing  one 
developing  into  cancer  and  probably  was,  from  the  first,  incurable. 
When  death  finally  came,  he  welcomed  it  as  a  relief  from  sufiFering. 
He  died  July  31, 1919,  in  the  seventy-sixth  3rear  of  his  age.  He  did  not 
leave  a  large  estate,  but  testified  that  his  interest  in  the  University,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  trustee  for  twenty-nine  3rears,  was  real  and  pro- 
found by  making  the  following  provisions  in  his  will: 

My  set  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Rq>orts  and  my  partial  set  of  the  IDincns 
^>pellate  Court  Reports  to  be  placed  in  and  beoMne  a  part  of  the  Law  Library  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

I  give  to  the  said  University  of  Chicago  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Trustees  of  said  University  as  a  scholarship  endo¥rment  fund  and  administered  by  the 
said  Trustees  in  their  discretion  for  the  wdfare  of  said  University  and  the  assistance 
of  needy  and  deserving  students  of  said  University  in  obtaining  an  education. 

The  terms  of  the  scholarship  bequest,  leaving  large  discretion  to 
the  Trustees  in  administering  the  bequest  for  the  ''welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity," were  evidently  dictated  by  his  long  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  governing  board.  The  books  were  early  placed  in  the  Law  Library 
and  a  year  after  his  death  the  scholarship  fund  was  paid  into  the  Uni- 
versity treasury. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  Trustees  of  the  University  entered  on 
their  records  immediately  after  the  death  of  Judge  Smith  they  paid  him 
this  well-deserved  tribute: 

Our  sense  of  bereavement  relates  not  only  to  the  kindly,  courteous,  and  patient 
qualities  that  marked  him  in  the  long  period  of  service  on  the  Board,  but  perh^)8 
more  so  to  the  con^icuous  gifts  of  wisdom,  prudence,  conservatism,  fidelity,  and 
vision  that  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  University's  a£Eairs  and  problems. 
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His  funeral  was  attended  and  in  part  conducted  by  the  George  H. 
Thomas  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

The  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  whose  estimate  of  him  as  a  jurist 
has  been  already  given,  also  said  of  him: 

A  kindly  Christian  gentleman  has  gone  from  our  midst.  We  revere  his  memory 
and  mourn  his  passing  away.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  associates  for  his 
sage  counsel,  his  inspiring  presence,  and  manly  virtues.  We  thank  God  for  the  gift  of 
his  noble  and  exemplary  Ufe. 

An  attorney  was  once  asked:  ^'What  manner  of  man  is  Judge 
Smith?"  His  answer  was  extraordinarily  apt:  ^'A physical portra3ral 
of  substantial  justice."  Of  medium  height,  heavily  built,  his  head  big 
and  bald,  his  face  clean  shaven  except  for  a  heavy  mustache,  broad  of 
chin  and  firm  of  mouth,  his  appearance  without  the  slightest  air  of 
pretention  was  dignified  and  impressive  and  his  title  fitted  him  perfectly. 
He  was  every  inch  a  judge. 

If  I  should  attempt  a  further  estimate  of  Judge  Smith  I  should  only 
repeat  what  has  alr^uly  been  said  on  some  page  of  this  sketch.  He 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  great  city  by  his  sixteen  years  on 
the  bench  as  a  just  and  able  judge.  He  once  said :  ''  It  is  my  ambition  to 
be  a  good  judge  rather  than  a  great  one."  And  as  one  of  the  best  of 
judges,  he  was  exceptionally  useful  to  the  community  he  served. 

But  he  rendered  a  vastly  wider  service  than  to  the  community 
of  the  great  city,  a  service  that  carried  his  influence  far  abroad  and  will 
perpetuate  it  through  many  generations  to  come.  By  his  influential 
relation  to  the  University  of  Chicago  he  ably  assisted  in  the  beginnings 
and  the  development  of  a  movement  that  we  may  well  believe  will 
continue  with  increasing  power  to  bless,  not  a  single  community,  but 
the  world  as  long  as  civilization  endures.  He  aided  efficiently  in  found- 
ing and  shaping  the  policies  of  an  institution  that  will  train  the  minds 
and  mold  the  lives  of  succeeding  generations  of  students  who  will 
extend  its  influence  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Such  long-continuing  and 
wide-extending  influence,  growing  in  power  as  it  continues  and  expands, 
attaches  inevitably  to  those  who  become  by  their  services  or  their  gifts 
a  part  of  the  life  of  a  great  institution  of  education.  This  is  doubly 
true  of  those  who,  like  Judge  Smith,  by  both  services  and  gifts  become 
a  part  of  that  expanding  life.  On  the  foundation  stones  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  the  letters  of  his  name  are  cut  deep. 


UNIVERSITY  COMMISSIONS 

To  replace  the  University  Congregation,  which  was  established  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1896,  and  which 
has  long  ceased  to  function,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  established 
fourteen  University  Commissions.  The  Congregation  was  a  large  body 
comprising  all  officers  of  administration  and  instructors  above  the  rank 
of  Associate,  all  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University,  officers  in 
affiliated  colleges  when  elected  by  the  Congregation,  and  rq)resentatives 
of  the  Doctors  and  Bachelors  of  Law,  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  Masters 
and  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  This  large  body  was 
to  consider  subjects  referred  to  it  and  to  make  reconmiendations  to 
governing  bodies.  It  had  the  power  to  interpose  a  temporary  veto  of  an 
action  of  the  Faculty.  The  Quarterly  Congregation  Dinner  throu^ 
lack  of  interest  became  an  annual  dinner.  Even  this  was  not  well 
attended.    Soon  the  Congregation  ceased  to  function. 

The  Congregation,  however,  had  one  responsibility  that  as  Dr. 
Goodspeed  has  pointed  out  in  his  History  may  become  vitally  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  University. 

As  loiig  as  things  go  well  the  Congregation  may  be  said  to  have  no  functions.  .  .  .  . 
But  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  things  go  wrong,  when  the  "governing  bodies"  hdl 
to  guide  the  policies  of  the  institution  wisely,  the  Congregation  can  make  its  voice 
heard.  True,  it  can  only  reconunend.  But  it  will  rq>resent  such  a  constituency 
that  its  well-considered  recommendations  urged  and  perhaps  insisted  on,  with  the 
University  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  alumni  behind  them,  would  reach  a 
governing  body  with  something  very  like  authority.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  far  ciy; 
perhaps  a  very  remote  possibility.  It  is,  however,  the  one  thing  that  may  make  the 
institution  of  the  Congregation  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

On  reconmiendation  of  the  President  of  the  University  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  October  14,  1919,  appointed  a 
conmiittee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  creating  a  body  to  take  the 
place  of  the  University  Congregation.  This  committee  comprised 
Harold  H.  Swift,  chairman,  T.  E.  Donnelley,  and  C.  W.  Gilkey. 
This  conmiittee  reported  at  the  June  meeting,  1920,  and  at  the 
meeting  July  13,  the  Board  adopted  a  plan  for  University  Commis- 
sions. Feeling  that  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  University  is  a  more 
active  participation  in  its  affairs  by  the  alumni  and  the  development 
among  them  of  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  well-being,  believ- 
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ing  also  that  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  University  points  of  contact 
between  the  Trustees  and  the  members  of  the  Faculties  need  to  be  multi- 
plied in  order  that  each  may  better  understand  the  point  of  view  and 
purposes  of  the  other,  confident,  moreover,  that  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  University  must  depend  to  no  small  degree  upon  its  success  in 
enlisting  the  intelligent  interest  of  leading  citizens  of  Chicago  and  the 
Central  West  who  do  not  happen  to  be  among  its  alumni  and  Trustees, 
the  Conmiittee  briefly  formulated  the  objects  of  the  Commissions  as 
follows:  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  University  of  Chicago  by  (i) 
fostering  a  closer  relationship  between  the  alumni  and  the  University; 
(2)  developing  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Faculties  and  Board 
of  Trustees;  (3)  developing  more  actively  the  interest  of  representative 
Chicagoans  in  the  University. 

The  duty  of  each  Commission  is  to  study  the  work  of  its  school  or 
group  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees as  to  the  manner  and  means  of  improving  the  work  of  the  school  or 
group.  These  suggestions  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
through  the  President  of  the  University  who  shall  transmit  them  to  the 
Board  with  his  reconmiendations. 

There  will  be  fourteen  University  Conmiissions,  one  for  each  of 
the  centers  of  interest  in  the  University  life:  The  Law  School,  The 
Medical  School,  The  Graduate  Medical  School,  The  Divinity  School, 
The  School  of  Education,  The  School  of  Conmierce  and  Administration, 
The  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  Women's  Interests, 
Historical  Group  (Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology),  Modem  Language  Group,  Classical  Language 
Group,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  Geology  and  Geography, 
Biological  Group  (2^1ogy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology, 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology).  Of  each  of  these  Conunissions  the  President 
of  the  University  is  ex  officio  member.  On  each  Conunission  there 
will  be  two  alunmi,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  elected  by  the  Alumni  Council, 
the  other  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University;  two  or  more 
residents  of  Chicago  or  vicinity  not  connected  in  an  official  capacity 
with  the  University  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  upon  reconmiendation  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity; two  members  of  the  Faculty  who,  whenever  practicable,  will 
be  heads  of  departments  or  Deans  closely  associated  with  given  depart- 
ments and  will  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  President  of  the  University;  one  member  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  and  an  alternate  member  to  be  aj^inted  by  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  one  Conmusskm 
is  ai^inted  for  two  departments  one  Faculty  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  from  each  department.  If  the  group  b 
composed  of  more  than  two  departments  then  one  member  shall  be 
added  from  the  Faculty  to  represent  each  additional  dq>artment.  The 
term  of  office  is  to  be  two  years.  One-half  of  the  membership  immedi- 
ately to  be  appointed  will  be  named  for  one  year. 

Each  Conmiission  is  to  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  excq>ting 
during  the  Summer  Quarter,  and  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  is  to  be 
with  the  teaching  force  of  all  departments  of  groups  represented.  There 
is  to  be  at  least  one  joint  meeting  of  all  the  Commissions  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  during  the  Spring  Quarter  of  each  year. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  Conmiissions  or  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Commissions.  At  these  meetings  the  work  of  the  group  is  to  be 
considered  from  all  points  of  view  represented.  Suggestions  for  improve- 
ments may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the  Conmiission  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  through  the  President  of  the  University. 

A  further  ^ort  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  members  of  the  Faculties  appears  in  a  new 
by-law  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  establishing  an  annual  dinner  in  honor 
of  members  of  the  Faculties.  The  first  of  these  will  be  held  October  4, 
1920,  taking  the  place  of  the  usual  Faculty  dinner. 

The  establishment  of  the  University  Commissions  affords  an  inter- 
esting device  for  constructive  criticism  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity organism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Conmiissions  will  perform 
a  real  service  in  improving  the  University  of  Chicago. 


EVENTS:    PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CONVOCATION 

The  One  Himdred  and  Seventeenth 
Convocation  was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Friday,  September  3, 
at  4:00  PJf.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"The  New  Past,"  was  delivered  by 
James  Heniy  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History, 
Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  award  of  honors  was  announced: 
Maiy  Ann  Benson,  the  Lillian  Gertrude 
Selz  Scholarship.  The  election  of  the 
foUowing  students  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  an- 
nounce: Erik  Anderson,  (Carroll  York 
Belknap,  Guy  Thomas  Buswell,  Elsie 
Deane  Canan,  Hazel  May  Cornell, 
Florence  Marguerite  Edler,  Emmeline 
Fricke,  Faith  Gamble,  Harald  Groth 
Oxholm  Hoick,  Herman  Theodore  Moss- 
berg,  Marjorie  Lora  Royce  Qune,  1019), 
LuUier  Martin  Sandwidc,  William  Dud- 
ley Woodhead. 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Ruland 
Wetherby  Barber,  Samuel  Sol  Caplan, 
Dorothy  Jane  Church,  Harry  Clayton 
Fisher,  Justus  Miles  Hull,  Mary  Louise 
HutcUnson,  Julius  Hyman,  Harry 
Perl  Klier,  Beatrice  Marks,  Ruth  Anna 
Charlotte  Miller,  Mattie  J.  McCoy, 
Sdma  Agatha  Reidt,  Richard  Biddle 
Richter,  William  Shapiro,  Barrett  LeRoy 
Spach,  Ra3rmond  Hillman  Starr,  Robert 
Tliome,  William  Hall  Trout,  Harry 
Winkler,  Ethel  Foster  Wyley.  Honor- 
able mention  for  excellence  in  the  work 
leading  to  the  Certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education:  Olga  Jane  Davies,  Helen 
lAurie.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was 
conferred  with  honors  on  the  following 
students:  Carroll  York  Belknap,  Sarah 
Gibson  Brinkley,  Howard  Clark  Brown, 
M.  Ethel  Brown,  Elsie  Deane  Canan, 
Esther  Perez  Carvajal,  Hazel  May 
Cornell,  Florence  Marguerite  Edler, 
Harriett  Huldah  Fillinger,  Faith  Gamble, 
Nellie  Emma  Jones,  Corinne  Laney, 
Olga  Law,  Robert  Wallace  Mackie, 
Lydia  Duncan  Montgomery,  \^ola  Ellison 


Moore,  Herman  Theodore  Mossberg, 
Jean  Montgomery  Pickett,  Grace  Mar- 
garet Poorbeiugh,  Mary  Louisa  Robinson, 
Marjorie  Lora  Royce,  Luther  Martin 
Sandwick,  Anna  Catherine  Shine,  Metha 
Louise  Wulf.  Honors  for  excellence  in 
particiilar  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students:  Carroll  York  Belknap,  English; 
Gertrude  Stanton  Bennett,  Latin; 
Howard  Clark  Brown,  English;  Howard 
Clark  Brown,  Botany;  M.  Ethel  Brown, 
Education;  Esther  Perez  Carvajal,  Ro- 
mance; Esther  Perez  Carvajal,  General 
Literature;  Hazel  May  Cornell,  Geog- 
raphy and  Geology;  Arthur  Benson 
Cummins,  Chemistry;  Florence  Marguer- 
ite Edler,  History;  Florence  Marguerite 
Edler,  Romance;  Ethel  Feldkirclmer, 
Home  Economics;  Harriett  Hiddah  Fil- 
linger, Chemistry;  Faith  Gamble,  Botany; 
Corinne  Laney,  Latin;  Leola  Lillian 
Lasell,  English;  Olga  Law,  Political 
Economy;  Robert  Wallace  Mackie, 
PoUiicai  Economy;  Lydia  Duncan 
Montgomery,  Education;  Viola  Ellison 
Moore,  Botany;  Herman  Theodore 
Mossberg,  PoUiicai  Economy;  Eliza- 
beth Catherine  Oettershagen,  German; 
Grace  Margaret  Pdorbaugh,  Education; 
Grace  Margaret  Poorbaugh,  Art  Edu^ 
cation;  Mary  Louisa  Robinson,  Botany; 
Mai^orie  Lora  Royce,  French;  Metha 
Louise  VJvH,, Geography. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Education,  9;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  4;  Uie  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  71;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Saence,  39;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophv  in 
Education,  38;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration, 11;  The  Divinity  School: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  15;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  3;  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  i; 
The  Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  4;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law,  10;  The  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts. 
LiteraUtrej  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  6^;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  38;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy,  31.    The  total  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  327. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m..  Sunday,  August  29, 
in  Harper  Assembly  Room.  At  11:00 
Ajf.,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall, 
the  Convocation  Religious  Service  was 
held.  The  preacher  was  the  Reverend 
William  Coleman  Bitting,  D.D.,  Seomd 
Baptist   Church,   St.   Louis,    Missouri. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

On  July  30  Percy  MacKaye,  dramatist, 
author  of  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Cali- 
ban, and  many  other  masques,  gave 
an  author's  reading  in  Leon  Mandel  As- 
sembly Hall  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
On  August  2  he  lectured  on  "Com- 
munity Drama,"  on  which  he  is  the  lead- 
ing American  authority;  and  August  3 
he  gave  an  author's  reading  from  bis 
drama  George  Washington. 

Two  of  the  best-known  literary  women 
of  the  country  lectured  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  July  and  August.  On 
July  26  Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  editor  of 
Poeiry,  spoke  on  "Recent  Poetry  in 
Enghsh,  I:  The  Conservatives,"  and 
July  27  on  "Recent  Poetry  in  English, 
n:  llie  Radicals."  Miss  Monroe  is 
co^ditor  of  The  New  Poetry,  an  an- 
thology, and  author  of  You  and  I  and 
The  Passing  Show,  the  latter  a  volume  of 
plays  in  verse. 

Miss  Amy  Lowell  gave  an  author's 
reading  on  August  13,  and  on  the  evening 
of  August  17  gave  in  Leon  Mandei 
Assembly  Hall  a  lecture  on  "Walt  Whit- 
man and  the  New  Poetry. " 

Annoimcement  is  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Trustees  that  David 
Allan  Robertson,  Associate  Professor 
of  English  and  Secretary  to  the  President, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  new  office  in 
the  University,  that  of  Dean  of  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

For  six  months  Dr.  Scott  E.  W.  Bed- 
ford, Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  secretary 
of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  ha^ 
been  with  the  War  Department,  assisting 
in  starting  the  educational  work  among 
the  soldiers.  He  has  assisted  in  writing 
the  textbooks  used  in  tiie  basic  course  in 
citizenship  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Lee, 


Virginia,  to  give  an  exhibition  of  this 
course  before  a  Committee  of  Congress. 
He  dso  made  a  presentation  of  the  work 
in  general  education  before  a  dinner  of 
over  a  hundred  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in 
Washington. 

Professor  Bedford  has  been  sent  by 
the  War  Department  to  study  the  work 
in  training  for  citizenship  offered  by  the 
lari^er  unofficial  organizations  in  the 
Umted  States  and  to  make  suggestioos 
on  Americanization  and  citizenship  train- 
ing to  all  the  departments  and  most  of 
the  bureaus  of  tne  federal  government. 
He  has  also  been  sent  to  several  of  the 
largest  dties  to  explain  the  army  educa- 
tion to  recruiting  officers,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  civic  organizations.  Dr. 
Bedford's  po6iti<Ni  has  been  that  of 
development  expert  in  general  education. 

The  army  educational  work  is  now 
regarded  as  the  most  important  in  adult 
education  in  modem  times.  It  is  directed 
by  some  fifty  experts  gathered  at  Camp 
Grant,  Illinois,  m  the  Service  School. 
The  teachers  who  are  to  teach  in  the 
army  next  year  were  brought  together  at 
Camp  Grant  this  summer  for  instruction 
in  their  tasks.  It  is  expected  that  next 
year  the  United  States  Army  Schools  will 
have  at  least  200,000  students  in  them. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  Wallace  Walter  Atwood,  S.B. 
'97,  Ph.D.  '03,  professor  of  physiography 
in  Harvard  University  and  president- 
elect of  Clark  University  to  succeed 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  b  the  author  of  a 
recent  volume  issued  under  the  title  of 
New  Geography.  It  contains  colored 
maps  and  b  fully  illustrated,  and  will 
form  a  part  of  a  new  geographical  series. 

Dr.  Atwood,  who  was  connected  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  fourteen 
years,  b  a  member  of  the  United  States 
and  niinob  Geological  Surveys  and  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  and  the 
author  of  Gladation  of  the  Uinta  and 
Wasatch  Mountains,  and  of  Geology 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula. 

The  Alumni  Council  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  been  particularjN'  active 
and  successful  the  past  year.  The  num- 
ber of  alumni  clubs  throu^iout  the 
country  has  increased  under  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Council  from  five  to  thirty- 
one.    A  large  beginning  has  beoi  made 
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toward  the  subscripticm  of  an  adequate 
fund  to  carry  on  alumni  activities  on  an 
independent  basis.  Announcement  was 
made  at  the  recent  Convocation  that  a 
total  of  $88,841  had  already  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  fund  by  654  alumnL  The 
contributions  on  hand  have  been  in- 
creased by  favorable  purchase  of  Liberty 
Bonds.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  time 
the  f\md  is  a  year  old,  by  next  Januaiy, 
it  will  have  reached  $100,000  in  sub- 
scriptions, and  about  $50,000  in  funds  on 
hand. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  John  H.  Reynolds,  who  took  his 
Master's  degree  from  the  University  in 
1897  and  is  now  president  of  Hendrix 
College,  Arkansas,  has  been  selected  as 
director-general  of  the  $25,000,000  edu- 
cational campaign  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  This  is  re- 
gairded  as  the  greatest  educational  move- 
ment ever  attempted  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry.  Dr.  Reynolds  will  have  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  to  conduct  the 
campaign,  his  headquarters  being  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Among  the  recent  publications  issued 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  is  one 
on  Teaching  in  the  Army,  by  James  C. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Major  of  Field  Artilleiy,  who 
is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  in  the  Universi^  of 
Chicago.  Major  Lewis,  who  received 
the  Master's  degree  and  the  School 
Superintendent's  certificate  from  Colum- 
bia University,  has  emphasized  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  that  are  accepted  b^ 
practically  all  educators,  and  the  book  is 
the  result  of  a  broad  contact  with  army 
instruction.  In  his  introduction  Director 
Charies  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Education,  says: 
"The  book  is  a  most  encouraging  symp- 
tom of  the  movement  to  improve  teaching 
technique  in  the  army.  It  ought  to  get 
a  very  wide  use." 

In  his  monograph  on  The  Genitive  of 
Value  in  Latin  and  Other  Constructions 
with  Verbs  of  Rating,  Professor  Gordon  J. 
Laing,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Cnicago,  says 
that  his  purpose  is  twofold:  (i)  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  the  genitive  of  value, 
and  (2)  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the 
different  combinations:  what  genitives 
and  ablatives  are  used  in  expressions  of 
valuation  and  with  what  veros  they  are 


combined;  and  to  what  extent  genitives, 
ablatives,  and  verbs  vary  in  different 
authors  and  different  spheres.  He  has 
also  endeavored  to  show  the  historical 
development  of  the  individual  expres- 
sions and  of  the  construction  as  a  wnole. 
Some  of  the  sections  of  the  monograph 
have  been  reprinted  by  permission  from 
Professor  Laing's  article  in  Studies  in 
Honor  of  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  (Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore). 

A  new  scientific  publication  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  is  The  Flora 
of  the  Eagle  Creek  Formation,  by  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Chaney,  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  The  author  had  made 
considerable  collections  of  fossil  plant 
material  in  the  Gorge  of  the  Columbia 
River,  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
from  these  he  has  drawn  conclusions 
regarding  the  age  of  the  formation,  the 
general  character  of  the  flora,  and  the 
physical  conditions  during  the  epoch. 

Professor  James  Henrv  Breasted, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures and  Director  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
was  the  Convocation  Orator  at  the  (&e 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Convocation 
of  the  University,  Friday,  September  3. 

Professor  Breasted,  who  has  just 
returned  after  a  year's  work  as  Director 
of  the  Oriental  Institute  in  conducting 
an  archaeological  survey  of  the  Near 
East,  has  been  highly  successful  in  find- 
ing extraordinary  opportunities  for  en- 
ricning  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  from 
objects  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

In  1900  Professor  Breasted  was 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academies  of 
Germany  to  copy  and  arrange  the 
Egyptian  inscrmtions  in  European  muse- 
ums for  an  E^rptian  dictionary;  in 
1905-7  he  was  Director  of  the  Eeyptian 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
he  has  been  the  Morse  lecturer  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
the  Earl  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  the  Hale  Foundation 
lecturer  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Science  at  Washington.  He  is  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  corre- 
sponding meml^r  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Berlin,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Uie  American  Oriental  Society. 

Among  his  numerous  publications  are 
Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  in  five  volumes; 
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A  Hitiory  of  Eiyfl,  which  has  gone  into 
Gemum,  Ruasiui,  French,  and  En^iah 
edidoni;  De^dopmmU  of  RdifUm  amd 
Thought  in  AncietU  Etyft;  and  AncietU 
Times:  A  History  of  the  Early  World, 

Before  leaving  tlie  Near  East,  Director 
Breasted  fia ve  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Synan  Protestant  College  at  Beirut. 

Announcement  is  just  made  by  the 
Univeruty  of  Chicago  Trustees  that 
Director  Charles  Hubbard  Judd  of  the 
School  of  Education,  who  is  also  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
UniverBity,  has  been  made  Chairman  of 
the  Department  ol  Psychology  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  James  R.  Angell,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  oi  New  York. 

DirM:tor  Judd,  who  formeriy  was  i>ro- 
f essor  and  director  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  at  Yale  University,  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  and  editor  of  the  monograph 
supplements  of  the  Psychological  Rmem. 
He  nas  written  a  general  introduction  to 
pqrdudogy,  as  well  as  a  recent  volume  on 
The  Psychology  of  High-School  SubjocU. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Divinity  School,  has 
recentlv  become  a  contributing  editor  to 
the  New  York  IndepmdetU,  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  religious  phases 
of  social  questions.  Dean  Mathews, 
who  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Biblical 
World,  published  by  the  University  of 
Chicsgo  Press,  was  formerly  editor  of 
The  World  Today,  He  is  also  director 
of  religious  work  at  the  Chautauqua 
Institution,  and  for  four  years  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

Professor  Mathews  is  the  author  of 
many  books,  including  The  Church  and 
the  Changing  Order,  The  Gospel  and  the 
Modem  Man,  and  The  Spiritual  Inter- 
pretaUon  of  History, 

New  impressions  of  successful  books 
printed  in  July  include  those  of  Materials 
for  the  Study  of  Elementary  Economics, 
edited  by  L.  C.  MarshalL  Chester  W. 
Wright,  and  James  A.  Field;  Second- 
Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools, 
^  Ernst  R.  Breslich;  The  Evolution  of 
Early  Christianity,  by  Shirley  J.  Case; 
Literature  in  the  Elementary  School,  by 
Porter  Lander  MacClintock,  and  Ameri- 
can Poems,  by  Walter  C.  Bronson. 

For  August  new  impressions  of  the 
following  books  were  announced:    The 


Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Edmca- 
iion,  by  Katharine  £.  Dopp;  Heroes  of 
Israel,  by  Theodore  G.  Soares;  The 
Reodation  of  John,  by  Shirlev  J.  Case; 
Current  Economic  Problems,  by  Walton 
H.  Hamilton:  Readings  in  Industrial 
Society,  by  Leon  C.  Marshall;  and 
Ge9teral  Sociology,  by  Albion  Woodbury 

Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Department  of  Botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  sailed  August  12  on 
"The  Imperator"  to  be  a  guest  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  met  this  jrear  at 
CardifE.  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  invited 
to  give  the  annual  semq>opu]ar  lec- 
ture before  the  botany  section  of  the 
Association,  an  honor  extended  only  to 
prominent  botanists.  His  subject  was 
''Cycads,"  plants  with  which  he  has 
been  working  for  sixteen  vears  and  on 
which  he  wrote  a  volume  for  the  "Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Science  Soies." 

Dr.  Chambeiiain  sailed  for  home  on 
"The  A(}uitania"  Sq>tember  iz  and  re- 
sumed his  regular  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  opening  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter. 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  1920,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  are  as  follows: 

For  the  month  of  October  the  first 
University  Preacher  is  President  Frank 
Wakdey  Gunsaulus,  of  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technolo^,  Qiicago,  iriio 
roeaks  on  October  3.  On  October  10  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Specr,  of  New  York  Qty,  will 
n>eak.  Professor  Frauds  Greenwood 
Peabody,  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  Schod, 
will  be  the  speaker  on  October  17.  Octo- 
ber 24  wul  be  Settlement  Sunday. 
The  last  preacher  for  October  wHl  be 
Bishop  Francis  J.  McConneU,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.  Bishop  McConneU 
will  also  be  the  first  preacher  in  November. 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  of  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  will  preach  on  November  28. 

For  December  the  University  Preachers 
are  Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  of 
Amherst  College,  and  Rev.  James  Gor- 
don Gilkey,  of  the  South  Congregati<Hial 
Church,  Springfield,  Massadiusetts, 

Professor  Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  of 
the  Department  of  Mamematics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  recently 
received  the  high  honor  of  election  as 
corresponding  member  of  the  Ftendi 
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Academy  of  Sdences,  has  visited 
Europe  as  the  official  rq>ie8entative  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sdences  at 
the  Lond<m  Conference  on  International 
Scientific  literature,  meetings  of  which 
began  September  28,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

Professor  Dickson  idso  went  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  American  Secticm  of  the  Inter- 
national Mathematical  Union,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Union  at  Strasbourg  on  September  30 
and  31.  At  the  International  Mathe- 
matical Congress  at  Strasbourg,  Sep- 
tember 32-26,  he  gave  hv  speaal  in- 
vitation of  the  dir^rtors  of  the  congress 
one  of  the  four  general  addresses,  as 
well  as  a  more  technical  scientific 
paper. 

Before  sailing  Dr.  Dickson  met  in  New 
York  representatives  of  several  scientific 
institutions  to  discuss  reconunendations 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  regard 
to  its  future  policies  concerning  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture. 

The  officers  of  the  University  Orches- 
tral Association  announce  the  following 
program  for  the  coming  season  at  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

Eight  concerts  by  the  Chicago  Sjrm- 
phony  Orchestra  on  October  19,  Novem- 
ber 9  and  23,  January  11,  February  i 
and  15,  March  8,  and  April  19. 

Two  recitals  will  be  given  during  the 
season,  one  by  Fannie  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler  on  December  14,  and  one  by 
Mabel  Garrison  on  April  13. 

The  new  president  of  the  Orchestral 
Association  is  Professor  Chester  W. 
Wright,  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy;  the  vice-president  is  Mrs. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson;  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  David  Allan  Robertson. 

The  Summer  Quarter  as  a  re^lar  part 
of  the  University  work  was  imtiatea  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1893. 
Summer  schools  have  existed  elsewhere 
for  many  ^rs.  At  Chicago  the  Summer 
Quarter  is  not  a  summer  school;  the 
same  quality  of  work  is  reqtured  and  the 
same  credit  given  as  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  school  year. 

The  attendance  this  year  surpassed 
the  remarkable  record  of  1916  which 
was  due  to  special  circumstances.  The 
attendance  this  year  was  due  to  no 
unusual  circimistances.  Of  the  5,406 
students  enrolled,  2,080  were  graduate 


students  and  2,i<o  were  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Education,  and  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  whidi  was  held  in  Chicago, 
September  6-10,  brought  together  thou- 
sands of  chemists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  those  in  attendance 
spent  Wednesday  and  Thursday  on  the 

auadrangles  of  the  University  where  all 
lie  divisional  meetings  of  the  society 
were  held. 

The  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  announces  that  the  Institute 
for  Churdi  Woricers  will  open  October  10 
and  that  courses  will  be  given  by  Pro- 
fessors J.  M.  Artman,  E.  D.  Burton, 
G.  B.  Smith,  and  other  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  Institute  was  initiated  by  the 
Divinity  School  last  winter  and  proved 
highly  successful,  nearly  three  hundred 
churdi  workers  being  enrolled. 

Continued  demand  for  An  Introdudum 
to  the  Peace  Treaties^  by  Arthur  Pearson 
Scott,  makes  a  new  impression  of  this 
notable  book  necessary.  The  author,who 
is  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  aims  of  the  war,  the 
framing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
the  reasons  which  guided  the  Peace 
Conference  in  its  decisions. 

Some  press  comments  on  the  book  are 
as  follows:  "The  simplest,  clearest,  and 
most  intelligent  book  on  the  Peace 
Conference  published  so  far'';  "It  is 
clear,  concise  and  impartial'';  "The 
book  is  one  to  be  read  right  now"; 
"A  book  of  value  at  this  time  of  political 
discussion." 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Chfis- 
tian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today,  by  E.  Albert 
Cook,  is  m  press.  This  popular  book 
which  presents  the  modem  constructive 
point  of  view  in  religion  is  adapted  to  use 
as  a  textbook  or  as  a  handbook  for  the 
general  reader. 

Official  announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Boaid  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  of  the  adoption  of  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  where- 
by the  University  shall  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  School  and  establish  a 
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gimduAte  professional  curriculum  for  stu- 
dents in  avics  and  philanthropy,  to  be 
known  as  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration.  The  maintenance  of  the 
I^an  is  guaranteed  by  a  fund  of  $25,000 
a  year  for  a  period  of  five  years  frcnn 
October  i,  1930. 

Among  the  guarantors  of  the  fund  are 
Mn.  Emmons  Blaine,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane,  Mr.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Mr. 
Hanrid  H.  Swift,  Mrs.  Arthur  Aldis,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, and  the  United  Charities. 

The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  was  founded  eighterai  years 
ago  by  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  and 
among  those  who  assbted  In  its  eariy 
work  was  the  late  Professor  Charies  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Among  its  later  faculty  have  been  Dr. 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Social  Economy,  and  Dr. 
Edith  Abbott,  Lecturer  in  Sociology,  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  have  had 
char^  of  the  special  work  in  social  inves- 
tigation. Nearly  3,000  men  and  women 
have  been  trained  in  the  school,  and  it 
has  furnished  many  investigators  for  ex- 
pert service.  For  the  last  nve  years  the 
sdiool  has  been  located  in  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Charies  R.  Crane  on  Biichi- 
gan  Avenue. 

The  Dean  of  the  new  school  is  Dean 
Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  recently  con- 
ferred upon  Professor  Ernest  Ebttch 
Wilkins,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  title  and  insignia 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy. 

Professor  \^^lkins  has  long  been  active 
in  the  devek^ment  of  the  stud^  of 
Italian  in  this  country,  and  has  published 
a  number  of  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  Italian  literature.  For  some  time 
during  the  war  he  had  general  direction 
of  the  recruiting  of  men  for  Y.M.C.A. 
service  with  the  Italian  army. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  who  recentiy  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from 
Amherst  CoUege,  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of 
America  and  of  the  Dante  League  of 
America,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  new 
"University  of  Chicago  Italian  Series" 
now  being  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  rress. 


Prc^essor  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testa- 
ment and  Eariy  Christian  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Director 
of  the  University  Libraries,  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
by  Harvard  University  at  its  recent  com- 
mencement. Dr.  Burton,  who  is  widely 
known  as  a  biblical  scholar,  has  written 
many  books,  among  them  being  A  Hamd- 
bock  of  the  lAfe  of  Payl,  SpirU,  Soul,  and 
Flesh  in  Greek  Writings  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  180  A  .D.,  and  A  Harmony  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  in  Greek  (with  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed). 


Professor  Burton,  who  was  recently 
app<nnted  Chairman  of  the  Commksion 
on  Christian  Education  in  China,  is 
already  familiar  with  educatioiul  a»di- 
tions  in  that  country,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Orioital  Educational 
Investipition  Commission  sent  out  by 
the  Umversity  of  Chicago  in  1908. 

The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred 
to  date  by  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
13,721.  Exclusive  of  names  repeated, 
the  total  number  of  men  receiving  degrees 
is  6,867,  and  of  women  5,452,  a  grand 
total  of  12,319  naduates.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Phuosc^hy  has  been  con- 
ferred on  1,225,  almost  exactly  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  alumni. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
just  issued  a  remarkable  list  of  new  fall 
books,  which  include  the  following: 
The  Financial  Organisation  of  Society, 
by  Harold  G.  Moulton;  Principles  ^ 
Accounting,  by  A.  C.  Hodge  and  J.  O. 
McElinsey :  Introduction  to  the  Science  «/ 
Sociology,  by  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest 
W.  Burgess;  and  TheOrigin  andDevdop- 
ment  of  the  Nervous  System  from  a  Pkysuh 
logical  Viewpoint,  by  Chuies  Manning 
Child. 

Josq>h  Pennell,  the  famous  etcher, 
and  Lorado  Taft,  the  widely  known 
Chicago  sculptor,  have  finished  manu- 
scripts of  two  especially  significant  books 
in  tne  fidd  of  ait,  which  are  to  be  issued 
in  the  eariy  autumn  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Both  volumes  are 
in  the  series  of  Scammon  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pennell's  new  book  on  The  Gra^ 
Arts  deals  with  the  modem  development 
of  all  ^e  graphic  arts  and  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  in  bkck 
and  white.  Under  "Illustration"  Bir. 
Pennell  discusses  Wood-Cutting,  Wood- 
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Engraving,  and  Modem  Methods; 
under  "Etching,"  the  Etchers  and  the 
Methods;  and  under  "lithography/' 
the  Artists  and  the  Methods. 

Because  of  Mr.  Pennell's  own  artistic 
achievement  and  his  definite,  aggressive 
ideas  for  the  future  of  art,  tms  new 
volume  is  likely  to  cause  wide^read 
discussion  among  artists  and  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  national  develq>- 
ment  of  art. 

Lorado  Taft's  new  book  on  Modern 
Tendencies  in  Sculpture^  which  will  have 
five  hundred  illustrations,  discusses  the 
work  of  Rodin  and  other  French  sculptors, 
German  and  other  European  sculpture, 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  and  American 
sculpture  since  St.  Gaudens.  In  q>eak- 
ing  of  the  last-named  sculptor  Mr.  Taft 
remarks  that  St.  Gaudens'  influence  can- 
not be  overestimated.  "Yet  no  man's 
leadership  is  sufficient  to  brin^  us  into 
the  promised  land.  The  mynad  ways 
in  which  American  sculptors  are  seddng 
artistic  salvation  is  an  appealing  theme.  ^ 

Emdal  interest  is  given  to  Mr.  Taf t's 
new  Dook  on  sculpture  beotuse  of  his 
monumental  group,  "The  Fountain  of 
Hme,"  the  full-size  model  of  which 
has  recently  been  placed  near  the  Uni- 
versity in  Washington  Park  facing  the 
Midway.  It  is  an  impressive,  wave- 
like procession  of  more  than  eighty 
figures  symbolizing  the  passing  of  the 
h\unan  race  before  the  immovable 
figure  of  Time  and  illustrating  the  famous 
couplet  of  Austin  Dobson: 

Time  goes,  you  say  ?    Ah,  no, 
Alas,  time  stays;  we  go. 


Dr.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  has  already  received 
many  scientific  honors,  has  been  awarded 
the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  for  1920,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  London.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
scientific  value  of  Professor  Michelson's 
optical  inventions,  which  have  provided 
tne  means  of  carrying  out  measurements 
with  a  minute  precision  hitherto  unat- 
tainable. 

Professor  Michelson  has  also  received 
from  British  scientific  societies  the  Rum- 
ford  Medal,  and  the  Copley  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Society,  London,  as  well  as  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Physics  from  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Ks  publications 
are  chiefly  on  researches  in  light.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  of  the  American  Physical  Society, 
and  b  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Renaissance  Society  of  the  Univer- 
sity arranged  an  exhibit  of  war  posters 
of  all  nations  in  the  Museum  of  the  Clas- 
sics Building  at  the  University  August 
10-20.  Some  two  hundred  posters  were 
exhibited,  selected  from  the  collections  of 
the  University,  Dr.  James  W.  Walker, 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Harold  R. 
Willoughby.  Addresses  interpreting  the 
exhibit  were  given  by  Dr.  Walker,  Dr. 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Willou^iby  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  17,  18  and  19.  The  ex- 
hibit was  nuuie  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
article  signed  by  H.  L.  Watkins  in  The 
Poster  magazine  for  September,  1920. 
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